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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
4 ; Turspay, February 28, 1933. 


meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 
: Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, 
| Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Donnelly, Gobeil, Goulet, Hall, Jones, 
=, oucks, Lucas, "McGillis, Mackenzie, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myres, Perley, 
Pickel, Porteous, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Smith, Sproule, Stirling, Taylor, 


S 


hompson, Totzke, -Tummon, Weir (M acdonald). Wilson, Young. 
The clerk read the Order of Reference. 


- The chairman brought into discussion the question of procedure and the 
i : ions and scope of the enquiry advisable to be adopted. 

| - The expressed sense of the meeting was, that due to the limited time at its 

: disposal it would be-advisable to confine the enquiry to the “spread on prices of 
whole milk. oe 


On eas of Mr. Pickel it was decided to first carry on the investigation 
h respect to the milk situation in the city and district of Montreal. 


a On motion of Mr. Racor a sub-committee was appointed ie prepare a 
slate of witnesses and submit an agenda; the sub-committee to consist of Messrs. 
d fummoen, Cayley, Bertrand, Loucks and Pickel, with power to add to its number. 


7 The chairman was instructed to report to the House for leave to print the 
| 7 to day proceedings and evidence of the committee. 

_ Mr. J. F. Singleton, dairy commissioner, and Dr J. F. Booth, commissioner 
_ of agricultural economics, Department of Agriculture, addressed the meeting on 
_ the ecunject of the Order of Reference. 


f y= 


s The meeting adjourned till Thursday, March second at 10.30 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee 


a MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


| | HOUSE OF Commons, 
_— Frepruary 28, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
al i o’clock, Mr. Senn presiding. 

The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, please come to order. First, I will ask the 
y clerk to read the order of reference. 3 


(The clerk reads the order of reference.) 


- Gentlemen, I think those of you who are at all familiar with the dairy 
‘industry will realize at the outset that we have a very large undertaking on our 
hands. In fact, it seems to me that there is so much involved in this that with 
the limited time at our disposal until the close of the session it is going to be 
very difficult to make a complete inquiry into all the phases of the dairy 
‘industry. My own idea, if it will meet with your approval, is that it might be 
Better if we undertook an inquiry into some specific phase of the situation. If 
we are going to deal with the production, collection, manufacturing, distribution 
and marketing of milk and milk products it is going to take a considerable 
time. I might say that the province of Quebec has had a commission investi- 
gating this very matter. It began its work in August of 1931 and did not com- 
‘plete it until November, 1932. So that to ask this committee to enter into a 
thorough investigation of all these matters throughout Canada is something I 
am afraid we will not be able to complete in our limited time. However, I am 
just throwing that out as a suggestion to the committee. I might say that I 
have already received letters from people in different parts of the dominion, 
Band the anxiety which is expressed in all these letters is more in regard to the 
spread i in prices of whole milk than in any other matter. I am going to suggest 
to the committee that possibly it might be well to confine our investigation to 
‘some particular phase such as whole milk. That is one point that we might 
‘settle right away, as to the scope of the enquiry and the procedure of this 
“committee. 


e. (Discussion follows.) 


Bs. The CHAIRMAN: Now, if the committee is ready we will hear Mr. Singleton. 


3 _ Mr. J. F. Stneteron, Dominion Dairy Commissioner, called. 


-__ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, J presume, since your terms of reference 

“cover the whole field of dairying in Canada, that your chairman asked me to 
come this morning to make a general statement regarding the dairy situation, 
fd 3 in particular with reference to the distribution of milk, and with reference 
to the production of milk and the manufacture of different dairy products, as 
well as milk distribution. 

Reference to the number of cows might in the first place be quite in order. 

For some years past the number of milch cows in Canada has been decreasing. 

don’t propose to give you a lot of statistics in this connection, but in 1927 it 
was reported that the number of milch cows was 3,833,229; in 1931 that had 
hopped to 3,513,000. | 
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Milk production: The total production of milk his over a term of years,t 
shown a constant tendency to increase. In the past decade, that is, from 1920 
to 1930 the number of milch cows, in milk or in calf in Canada increased by 
10-7 per cent. The human population has increased more rapidly than the 
number of cows. The number of cows per thousand of population was 378 in © 
1931 as compared with 370 in 1930; a decrease of 2-12 per cent. The average 
production of milk per cow had increased with the result that, cotwithstandiial 
the decrease in the number of cows in proportion to population, the total milk © 
production increased from 1,249 pounds per capita in 1920 to about 1 ,000 pound 
per capita in 1928; an increase of 20 per cent. 

Now, there have been certain definite trends in the industry during the past 
~ number of years. The,first is a definite increase in milk production. Next, there — 
has been an increase in the production of different products as affected ‘by 
domestic requirements, and by the relative returns to primary producers from 
the different products. There have been increased domestic consumptive require- — 
ments of milk, and of all important milk products, which has had the effect of 
decreasing the ‘exportable surplus. 

Now, I have a table here that shows the total milk production for 1900, 
1910, 1920 and 1930; and the disposition of that milk. Between 1900 and 1930. 
the milk production — ‘of Canada more than doubled. For a hundred pounds of- 
milk we produced in 1900, we produced 215 pounds in 1930. The total quantity 
of milk produced in 1930 was 14,759,000,000 pounds. Now, in 1900, 62 per cent 
of the total milk production of Canada was consumed in the form of different 
dairy products; as milk, cream, butter, cheese, ice cream, and so on; and it left 
37:4 per cent of the total milk production available for export in the form of 
dairy products. In 1910 notwithstanding that the production of milk hadd 
increased from 6,864,000,000 pounds to 9,806,000,000 the domestic consumptive= 
requirements took 72-9 per cent of the total milk production leaving only 27:1_ 
available for export. In 1920 the domestic requirement took 79°8 per cent of 
the total milk production leaving 20-2 per cent-available for export; and in 1930 
(adjusting these figures, take care of the butter imported into Canada) that is, — 
had we not imported any butter .in 1930, and had we converted sufficient milk — 
into butter which went out in the from of other products, cheese or condensed ~ 
or evaporated or dried milk, which went to supply our requirements in 1930, we — 
would have consumed 97:3 per cent of the total milk produced in Canada ‘and 
would only leave 2-7 per cent available for export in the form of different products. — 
Actually we exported more than 2:7 per cent because we imported a considerable © 
quantity of butter, and that released a greater quantity to other dairy products ” 
for export than we would have had released had we not imported butter. ae 

With reference to increased consumption. The consumption of milk products 
has more than doubled in the last decade. Now, the consumption of milk is 
undoubtedly off in 1932 as compared with 1931. In 1930 we were consuming — 
1-18 pints per capita per day and that indicates an increase of more than 100 | 
per cent in ten years. Butter consumption per capita: Butter consumption was | 
25°79 pounds per annum in 1921 as compared with 30-44 pounds in 1930. Con- | 
sumption of cheese went up from 2:51 pounds to 3:6 pounds between 1921 and — 
1930. The increase in the consumption of cheese has, to a great extent, been © 
due to the development of processed cheese and the sale of that product in small — 
packages. The consumption of ice cream has increased from 4:96 pounds per 
capita to 7°16 pounds in 1930, as eompared with that of 1921 in each case. 

Now, there has been through all these commodities a general increase in 
the per capita consumption. We have also had an inerease in our population, % 
and that has meant a tremendous increase in the domestic requirements for 
dairy products. The greatest change in the trend of manufacturing dairy 
products has been in the manufacture of butter. In 1930 we made about 
36,000,000 pounds of butter in Canada, 36,066,739 pounds; in 1931 a = - 
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f facture of creamery butter amounted to 225,802,635 pounds an increase of 526-07 
per cent in the production of butter in that thirty years in this country. It has 
‘been generally believed that the great increase in the production of creamery 
Putter has been largely at the expense of the manufacture of butter on the farm, 
but that is not the case because dairy butter, butter made on the farm, is only 
about 9,000,000 pounds less in 1930 than what it was in 1900; that is, we have 
had a decrease i in the first thirty years of this century of about 9,000 000 pounds 
in the manufacture of butter made on the farm, and an increase of abeut 
- 190,000,000 pounds in the quantity of butter made i in the creamery. There has 
“been a considerable i increase in the production of ice cream and in the production 
of condensed, evaporated and dried milk products, which began about 1900, prior 
to which there was only one plant equipped to manufacture condensed milk, that 
was at Truro, Nova Scotia; the first to be established in Canada. The second 
Be adensery was established at Ingersoll in the year 1900. 
. As the demand for milk for domestic consumption~and for the manufacture 
of butter increased more rapidly than milk production increased, milk was 
diverted from the manufacture of cheese, particularly in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, and these two provinces make about 96 per cent of the cheese 
produced in Canada. Canadian cheese production is now about one-half of 
what it was at the peak of production. The greatest annual production of cheese 
was in the year 1903. Now, there were no government statistics of production at 
that time, but for the year ending June, 1904, we exported about 243,000,000 
“pounds of cheese, and we must undoubtedly have consumed sufficient out of that 
year’s make to bring the total make of cheese for the year up to 250,000,000 — 
pounds. Last year (I refer to 1931 figures), it was down to 110,000,000 pounds; 
and it was slightly more than that last year, probably 118,000, 000 to 120 ,000,000 
“pounds. The price of cheese has kept up, butter production on the other hand 
has fallen off in 1932 as compared with 1931 slightly less than 225,000,000 pounds 
produced i sed bee oe yey eee 

Now, had cur consumption of milk and cream, butter; concentrated milks 
nd ice ee remained the same as it was in 1920; that is, had we not increased 
our domestic consumption of dairy products in the past ten years, and had 
we increased our milk production the way we did, and had that increase all 
gone into cheese we would have had about 5,000 000 pounds more cheese to 
export than we did; and had we put it all into butter we would have had about 
240,000,000 pounds more butter. So that it has been a fortunate thing for the 
dairy business generally that the domestic consumption of dairy products in 
Canada has shown such a decided increase. 
Now, the total quantity produced in Canada in 1930, which is the last year 
‘or which we have official figures (the official figures for 1981 not yet having 
en released by the Bureau of Statistics), of the total milk production 9:03 per 
nt went into factory made cheese; -037 per cent went into home made cheese, 
cheese made on the farm; or a total of 9-075 which went into the manufacture 
cheese. Creamery butter took care of 29-4 per cent of the total milk pro- 
4 duction of Canada; dairy butter 15:3—that is, 44-76 per cent of the total milk 
‘p produced in Canada i in 1930 went. into butter, ‘almost half of the milk produced 
n Canada. Then, other items took small quantities. Ice cream takes only 
1-03 per cent of the milk produced in Canada; exported milk -104 per cent; 
: milk for direct consumption or otherwise used 42- 67 per cent. 

We have about 443 per cent of the total milk product going into butter, 
424 per cent of milk and cream for direct consumption and about 9 pe cent 
into cheese. 
- The Crzarrman: You might hand these tables in to the reporter. 
. = eS The Wirness: Yes, sir; I have complete sets. Now, that covers the develop- 
nt of the industry very briefly during the major development in the Bast 
Us years. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: : : 


Q. Will you tell us if the proportion of fat on increased?—-A. The per- ‘ 
centage of fat? Yes, it is said there is a slight increase, but such increases are ; 


very slow. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Have you the comparative consumption per capita of sweet milk pro- 3 


duted during that period?—A. These are all sweet milk products. 


Q. 1 mean other than butter and cheese, condensed milk and so forth?— 


A. I do not follow you. 


Q. Have you the comparative consumption per capita, whether or not due 
to certain regulations and requirements—the consumption of sweet milk products — 


per capita as increased during that period? 
- The CHairman: Do you mean in fluid form? 
Mr. Porteous: Yes. 


The Witness: I do not know what you mean by sweet milk oto : 


Define that definitely. 
Mr. Porrrous: Whole milk and cream. 


The Wirness: Yes. In 1921 the consumption was about one-half pint per ' 
capita per day; 1924, three-quarters of a pint per day; 1927, about a pint; AE 


1-12 pints; 1929, 1- 12: 1930, 1-18 pints per capita per day. 
By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


@. That accounts for the shortage of other dairy products; it is more than ® | 


doubled?—A. Yes; that and the increase in production of creamery butter. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. Would that include ice cream?—A. No, sir, the ice cream consumption | 
was 4-96 pints in 1921;°5-20 pints in 1922; 4-96 in 1925; 5-85 in 1927, and © 
7°16 in 19380. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. How does that consumption per capita in Canada compare with other 
countries in the British Commonwealth?—A. It would be considerably in excess, 
although Australia and New Zealand do eat more butter per capita than 
Canada; but the milk business in New Zealand is not nearly so well organized 
- as it is in Canada, apart from the city of Wellington which has a municipal 
supply—a dairy owned and eee’ by the city and a most up-to-date plant. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You must make allowance for the milk that is consumed on the farm 
in that estimate?—A. In the consumption per capita? _ 


Q. Yes—A. That rate per capita per day is based taroehy upon the con-. 


sumption in the principle cities, but is extended to the country; it is assumed 
that people in the country will consume as much milk per capita as in the 
city. 

By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Is that traceable to the prices in the big cities?—A. No, it is due largely | 
to the more general knowledge of the nutritive and dietetic value of milk and — 
milk products. ‘The Department of Agriculture and other agencies such as. 
the National Dairy Council have been instrumental in recent years in getting © 


a4 


eT TT Or a Se ee ee ee 


: 


q 


information to the public regarding the nutritive value of milk and milk — 


products, and there has been a steady increase in the per capita pitt 


a 


4 
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EB of practically all commodities until this year. Now, what the final figure will 
be this year nobody knows, but we do know that ‘there has been a decided 
| ‘decrease in the percentage of butter since September. For the first eight months 
of this year the consumption of butter kept up well as compared with other 
years. For the whole calendar year 1931, notwithstanding the depression, 
we consumed 313,000,000 pounds of butter in Canada. That was the greatest 
quantity ever consumed in one year in the country. But this falls off about 
a million pounds per month since September. 


Q. Have you any information as to what the consumer in Wrellineten. New 
Zealand, pays?—A. I have some information as to costs a year ago when I 
“saw the plant, but notwithstanding that I suppose that only 50 per cent of 
the milk used in the city is from the municipal plant. Probably 50 per cent 
of the milk used in Wellington is raw milk from non tuberculin tested cows. 
There is no compulsory tuberculin test. If milk is not pasteurized in Canada, 
in most of the municipalities it is required that the milk be from non reacting 
‘tuberculin tested cows. That is the case in Ottawa; it is not the case in Well- 
ington. : 


By Mr. Porteous: 


. Q. In your opinion would you attribute any of that increase to our more 
sanitary methods in handling milk?—A. Undoubtedly, that has had an influence. 
People are getting better milk. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. In your opinion, in those cities where they have a compulsory pasteur- 
ining by-law is the consumption of milk greater than it would be, say, in the 
city of Ottawa or Montreal where they have not such a law 2A. Ottawa is 
possibly one of the greatest milk consuming cities in the country, and pas- 
teurization is not compulsory here, although, probably, 95 or 96 per cent of 
the milk consumed in Ottawa is pasteurized. Ottawa, between the years 1930 
and 1931 increased its per capita consumption of milk in the one year by -14 
pints per day. 


The CHatrmMan: Now, gentlemen, have you finished with Mr. Singleton? 


4 The Witness: Mr. Bouchard asked me a question. I think that as this 
is largely a question of economy that Dr. Booth might better undertake to 
answer that question. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
-Q. With regard to one question that Mr. Boyes brought up, there are some 
municipalities where the by-laws requires pasteurized milk?—A. All pasteur- 
; ined, yes. 
i. ae. Have you any idea what the consumption per capita in those muni- 
ccipalities is as compared to those municipalities which do not require pasteurized 
milk exclusively?—A. I could not very well attempt to answer that. Toronto, 
u believe, requires all the milk to be pasteurized. I doubt if Toronto’s consump- 
lon is as large per capita as that of Ottawa where all the milk is not required 
a be pasteurized, although, in practice, a great part of it has been pasteurized 
1 Ottawa, 


Us The Chan nnins Gentlenten) the thanks of this committee are due to 
Ir. Singleton for his fine statement. Now, we have with us this morning 
Dr. Booth, commissioner of Agricultural Economics. T think he will give you 
‘some information which is worth while as to the activities of the department 

) his particular line of ae Mite Singleton has promised to give his statement 
to the reporter. | 
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Mr. Singleton’s statement: : 
NUMBER OF Cows AND MitxK PropUCcTION 


During the past decade the number of cows in milk, or in calf, 
in Canada increased by 10:7 per cent but the population of Canada 
during the same time increased by 13-1 per cent. The number of cows 
per 1,000 of population was 378 in 1921 as compared with 370 in 1930, 
a decrease of 2-12 per cent. Average milk production per cow increased 
during the interval with the result that notwithstanding the decrease 
in the number of cows in proportion to population, total milk production 
increased from 1,249 pounds per capita in 1920 to about 1,500 pounds 
per capita in 1928, an increase of 20 per cent. The more rapid develop-— 
ment of the industry during recent years is demonstrated by the fact 
that, while total milk production increased by 11:9 per cent between — 
1910 and 1920, the increase between 1920 and 1923 amounted to 30° 

er cent. . c 
z A brief sketch of some of the more important developments in the > 
industry during recent years will probably be of interest and will assist 
in a clearer view of present conditions. These more important develop-— 
ments may be summarized as:— 3 

(a) increased milk production; 

(6) increased production of different products as dictated by domes- 

tic requirements and by relative returns to primary producers; 

(c) increased domestic consumptive requirements of milk and of all 

important milk products; | 

(d) a consequent decrease in the exportable surplus of dairy products. — 

The following table (No, 1), shows the total milk production of 
Canada as reported in the census returns for the years 1900, 1910, 1920 
and 1930, and the disposition of the total production, as between the 
domestic consumption and the exports of different dairy products, 
expressed in terms of pounds of milk:— . Soe 


£, 


s 


ae ee ee as 


= 


‘ 
3 
3 
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TABLE No. 1 


r 

i 

MitK PRopUCTION AND CONSUMPTION AND Export oF Dartry PrRopucts EXPRESSED AS “4 
Pounps or Mirx : 
: 


Year Production Consumption Per Cent Exports Per Cent 

Lbs. Lbs. Consumed ; Lbs. Exported ; 

TOO Ae Sateen on 5x 6,864,909,400| 4,288,119,043 62-4} 2,576,790,3856) 37-6 
TO OREa eee gt ee 9,806, 741, 348 7, 159, 638, 387 ease 2,647,102, 961 27-13 
POZ0 aera meee etl Os OL OA. GOT 8,761, 575, 744 Nae nesy 2,214, 659, 607 20:2 
LOS ses oa acl Ta O09, G0. 000L. L400 ta4 4 dee 97:3 *394, 109, 888 2-Ta 
7 

*Adjusted to allow for day products imported. 4 


Cm 


Total milk production increased by 115 per cent during the three 
decades but the increase in the last decade was almost as great as during 
the first two. Domestic consumptive requirements have so increased — 
that the surplus available for export in the form of different products — 
decreased from 37-6 per cent in 1900 to 2°7 per cent in 1930, Actually | 
more than 2-7 per cent of our total milk production during 1930 was 
exported in the form of different dairy products, but had we supplied 
our total domestic requirements and not imported any dairy products, 
only 2-7 per cent of our total milk production would have been available | 
for export in the form of different dairy products. : pail pee 
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Table No. 2 below shows the per capita consumption of milk and 
some milk products together with the population of Canada during the 
years 1921 to 1931. inclusive:— 
TABLE No.2 


Per Capita CONSUMPTION OF DatRy PRopuctTs IN CANADA 
(Yearly except Milk) 


4 Milk Butter Cheese | Ice Cream 
ee Year Per Day Lbs. Lbs. Pints Population 
q Pints 
7 UE EDIE aA SS Se WEL Se Na Ram 51 25-79 2-51 4-96 8, 788, 483 
ee cs ek ae a eae 1 50 26-14 3°03 5-20 8, 909, 000 
: 1 oD eal ee pe RO te 77 27-57 3-15 4-97 9,028,000 
a POOR Gach wae hee eae 75 27-21 3-19 4-70 9,151,000 
Z “b's gS Sp Uae to ee Bea rata te SRE 74 27-36 3:18 4-96 9,269,000 
2 [A pa rete ie tase ee ey Os AO 89 28-44 4-04 5:6 9,390,000 
7 BO ed cee he et Sw A RG 1-0 28-72 3°38 5-85 9,519,000 
: ne Stee en any MI Ta ae 1-12 28-54 3-57 7-04 9,833,000 
PR cere tint Brae 5 eee cee ote’ 1-12 29-26 3-47 6-94 | 10,027,000 - 
1-18 30-44 3:60 7:16 


10,206, 000 


es The increase in domestic consumption of dairy products has been 
ae due not only to a more general knowledge of the value of dairy products 
as foods, but also of their value as aids to health and as preventive of 
deficiency diseases. The Milk Utilization Service of the Dairy and Cold 
Storge Branch has been a most important factor in the dissemination of 


such information and of information concerning methods of using different 
e ... dairy products: ; 
fe There has been a considerable increase in the production of creamery 
butter in all provinces between 1900 and 1931 as is indicated by Table 
a= No, 3. 
ae TABLE No.8 
> PRopuction oF CREAMERY BUTTER 
Ws f Province 1900 - 1931 Per Cent 
“a Rebs Lbs. Lbs. Increase 
a Pole Wpland ereee a e s he o  oas 562,220 | 2,041,136 263-05 
¥ Prete Scotia rs. avi coe Sgt eel iene 334,211 5,867,920 1, 655-75 
te New Brunswick. Oh Goeth Panes wegen ed a ak 287,814 2,438, 677 747-31 
Pee en ee ta ae St ane g BAe eee eh pte aS 24,625,000 | 69, 653, 540 182-86 
Pir ei i ae oe sere heed a 7,559,542 | 77,366,710 923-43 
Weer pate ecg) re gL PS oo 1,557,010 | 21,078,073 1, 253-75 
Saskatchewan. 2.0, 250220. ce = Fare ieee ee f 18, 960, 352) 
RARE ATER fp eRe. eget sorters os sees f 745,134 | 22,957,922/| 5, 525-6 
TAP ILISAMCOMIOT DIA |. ashe ose whe cb Cae yee ck relates. 395, 808 5,438, 305 1,273-97 
Eg eee eae ee ese 36,066,739 | 225,802,635 526-07 


Contrary to common belief, the increase in the production of cream- 
ery butter has not to any great extent, been due to diversion from the 
manufacture of dairy butter. Production of dairy butter during 1900 
amounted to 105,343,076 pounds as compared with 96,500,000 pounds 
during 1931, a decrease of only 8,843,076 pounds, whereas during the 
same period, production of creamery butter increased by almost 
190,000,000 pounds, 

“There has also been a considerable increase in production of ice 
cream, and the production of condensed, evaporated and dried milks, 
now an important branch of the industry, was practically non-existent 
at the beginning of the century. Prior to 1900 there was only one small 
-condensery in Canada. -z 
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As the demand for milk for the purposes already mentioned increased £ 
more rapidly than milk production increased, milk was withdrawn from — 
the manufacture of cheese particularly in Ontario and Quebec, which 


provinces produce about 96 per cent of the cheese produced in Canada. 
Canadian cheese production is now less than one-half of what it was at 
the peak of production which was early in the century, and exports of 


cheese have decreased not only as a result of decreased production but — 
also as a result of increasing annual per capita consumption by an — 


increasing population. 


Had domestic consumption of milk and cream, and the Canadian — 
output of butter, concentrated milks and ice cream remained the same — 
as at 1920, the ‘milk produced in Canada in 1930 would have been 
sufficient to produce about 240 million pounds more butter or 500 million ~ 


pounds more cheese than was actually made. 


The following table (No. 4), shows the total dairy production of 
Canada during 1930, the pounds of milk and fat equivalent required for — 
each product and the percentage of the total milk poe required — 


for the manufacture of each product:— 


TABLE No. 4 


ToraL CANADIAN Datry Propuction, 1930 


— 


Fat Per Cent 
Product Quantity Milk Used Equivalent of 
Total 
Lb.s Lbs. Lbs. 
Cheese, Factory Made.......... 119, 105, 203 1,333, 978, 2738 46, 689, 239 9-038 
Cheese, Home Made............ 482,900 5,408, 480 189, 296 0-037 — 
Creamery Butler. 62.5 acs coe 185, 751, 061 4,348,432,338] 152,195,131 29-462 
THEI PUGH ont 2s x clr eoie on Sheek 96, 500, 000 2,259, 065, 000 79, 067,275 15-305 
Av itey  Duiten ae (ele te 1,397,513] Nil—By Product Nil Se enya Le 2 
Wondensed Milks... 1s anes coe 23,360,455 53, 261, 837 1,864, 164 0-362 
Condensed Skimmilk........... 9,141,840] Nil—By Product Nil ai. Ue : 
Condensed Buttermilk.......... 777,889} Nil—By Product ING ee ieee kena , 
Mvaporated: Milk... 2 sass. cseaccs 57,630, 875 127, 940, 542 4,477,918 - 0-860 — 
Evaporated Skimmilk.......... - 17,928) Nil—By Product |. Nei rr Pe Sass ake 
Whole Milk Powder............. 2,304,222 17,468,327 611,391 0-119 
Skimmilk* Powder. .iic.08 Sins}. 14,307,056} Nil—By Product Nil -oS eee ee 
ROMAINE TRO WOR: cbse or hee So 90, 134 1,802, 680 63, 093 0-013 | 
e Buttermilk Powder 4c% . 2 kc... 687,297, Nil—By Product Nik Ayres Fee er 7 
bY So co! Yee EM ae ent eg ase See 204,613} Nil—By Product Nal Sel de eer : 
Condensed: Coffee... 23 205.8 >. 200, 394 444, 874 15,570 0-003 — 
SEEN eax OO ae bene Oren Ey Ss 1,095,960} Nil—By Product Nil Teacenttancene ee 
dee Cream. (gals:). yak 9,708, 163} ~ 152,515, 240 5,338, 033 ~ 4-03844 
BEETS ROEE CL ce ot By eee a tee te 15, 198, 865 15,198, 865 531, 960 0-104 
Wreany jixported:: eG wow. dee 12, 697, 210 145, 110, 971 5,078, 884 0-984 
Buttermilk DOES wah Sey tes Wee beara Nil—By Product | ~ Nil Cee ion enaels ae 


ld) RR PP aS ricer ee Se PAAR Sooke Aras Nil—By Product eee | oP ig ee ; 


Mae tet direct - consumption or 


otherwise used..............} 6,299, 029, 578 6;299,029,573| 220,466,001; 42-679 4 


DOIN LOS Cranage Sr alleen. Mehcrak ae teed: 14,759, 657, 000) 516, 587,955 100-000 


It will be observed that the manufacture of butter (creamery and dairy), 


accounted for 44-767 per cent of total milk production while demand for milk ~ 


for direct consumption required 42-679 per cent of the total. These two outlets 


combined provided markets for more than 87 per cent of the total milk produc-— 


tion of Canada during the year 1930. 


: 
; 


es 
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PRODUCTION OF BUTTER DURING 1931-1932 


Production of creamery butter during 1931, for reasons which will be 
referred to later, showed the greatest increase of any year since the manufacture 
pot creamery butter was undertaken in Canada. The increase in production 
during 1931 as compared | with 1930 amounted to more than 40 million pounds 
or 21-5 per cent. In view of this phenomenal increase in production, it is not 
surprising that production for 19382 was slightly less than in 1931, particularly 
if the relationship between the prices of cheese and butter, which will also be 
referred to later, is taken into consideration. 
; Information as to total production during the calendar year 1932 is not 
4 available but for the eleven months ending November, there was a decrease 
e 
> 


— 


of 9,127,992 pounds equivalent to 4:4 per cent as compared with the corre- 
‘sponding eleven months of 1931. 


Dr. J. F. Booru, called. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have prepared a short statement 
of a general nature which I would like to read with the permission of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Witness: It deals with the spreads in the marketing of farm products, 
with particular reference to milk and milk products, 


rane ey Pe ee ne TT teal 


A Memorandum on Spreads in the Marketing of Farm Products With 
Particular Reference to Milk and Milk Products by J. F. Booth, 
Commissioner, Economics Branch, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. 


The spread between the retail prices of farm products and the prices 
received by farmers has been the subject of much discussion and some 
study. Data obtained by Cornell University representing prices and 
spreads in New York State may be in interest in this connection. It is 

~ probable that they are fairly typical of what one would find of a similar 
study conducted in Canada. 
| TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF Reta Prices Recervep By FARMERS 


1910-14 1917 1927 

Mer ae aM etme TASS Pe HIS co gle g Sigh ad ta a acdnse.akk she alae ncele 52 5k 42 
[Pv aye Fe oe eth Se OS A re na ee cE a et RC 51 59 38 
ER ce TUR eRe EC RN ow alle w Store edlagie oopaiare’y 38 48 37 
TOL PP i ee a ee aE oe iT nels Bue aie ee’ 78 85 79 
ft Be ey eR Ay tee year Ny olen ett agree vies 0, daeloab's. Sok are eae 56 58 55 
BE Me ert ai ennen) Coley MAME RTO ad cot eM gus dS ata ieee plane iane 70 76 64 
Wheat JET SST arte asa et Ba eee rae pee oa A OD oO Mn de eR Sor 52 59 44. 
NNR CANN Ree a Pe a ty Pr ee ca Eels aa biog adres» Os aor 36 21 
Pee ERNE eee en alg ae ere Gye ok PET a GO ERE Sin hwo Hele m ne 39 43 27 
Bara MN et en Pe NR TS, eo hha sb baud ate elale, bale ob Das an 60 74 58 
Depee UREA CTANO oho a sats yes wth es} supeeee vis ees OMe es 51 59 45 


~ *1913-14. 
Ref., Journal of Farm Economics, January, 1928, Cornell University, N.Y. 
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Q. How does that compare with the population of cities; are there larger 
spreads?—-A. The largest spread of all is in a city of about 60,000 people. Per- | 
haps if I read some it will give you an idea: Victoria 6-63, Calgary 5:25, 
Saskatoon 5-80, Moose Jaw 5-85, Brandon 5-88, Winnipeg 6-50, Fort | 
William 6-00, eis oe 

_ Q. The population generally does not seem to have any effect upon the | 
spread?—A. For Toronto the spread is 6-38 as reported to us. Montreal is | 
not included in the list, but we have it from the commission as 6°45 in 1931. =| 


f . Shy re ie ae he 7 ar Neal FTE Se ee an = \ eet et tae 4) ; 
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Farmers received 45 per cent of the retail prices of farm products in |j 
New York State in 1927. The extreme range was from 21 per cent in |} 
the case of wheat bread to 79 per cent in the case of butter. For milk 9 
farmers received 37 per cent of the retail price. Between 1914 and 1927 9 
there was a decline of 6 per cent in percentage returned to producers. | 
During 1917 when prices were on the uptrend farmers received a larger |j 
percentage of the consumers’ dollar than during periods of stable prices 
for the reason that distribution costs lag behind the movement of prices. qj 
It is probable that farmers now receive a smaller percentage than 1927 ij 
for the same reason. | | 

This increase in cost of marketing is more strikingly shown in the |f 
comparison of spreads prevailing in the marketing of milk in Montreal qj 
as revealed in the report recently presented by the Quebec Provincial 
Dairy Commission. The average spread between the quoted retail price 
and reported prices to producers during the five years 1910-14 inclusive jj 
was 3:55 cents per quart compared with 5-86 cents for the years 1926-30 1 | 
and 6-45 cents for 1931. | 

The results indicated by these and other studies of similar nature 
suggest the growing importance of the marketing problem and the need 9 
for more information on the nature and cost of services performed by 
marketing agencies. Departments and Colleges of Agriculture through #j 
Divisions of Agricultural Economics and Marketing have recognized the | 
importance of this comparatively new field of service and are endeavour- | 
ing to deal with the situation. The Agricultural Economics Branch of, 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture has made a small start in this. 
direction. E 


Milk Marketing 3 | ; | 

In August, 1931, the Economics Branch in co-operation with the | 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and St. Francois Xavier Uni- | 
versity, undertook a small milk marketing project in the Sydney-Glace | 
Bay area of Cape Breton. This study, though not projected as a cost. 
analysis, dealt with many important angles of the milk marketing prob- | 
lem in a group of small urban centres. ok 

In connection with this study prices for other Canadian cities were 
obtained. These are submitted in an appendix to the report. A table 
based upon these data is given herewith. This table represents prices 
submitted to us in reply to a questionnaire sent to the medical health 
officer in each city. In this connection it should be observed that in almost. 
every city there are several retail prices and frequently as many prices | 
to producers. In most cities, however, there is a commonly prevailing | 
price to consumers and a contract or basic price paid producers. It is | 
these prices that are given in this comparison. . | 
_ In one instance the spread exceeded 7 cents per quart, in the case | 
of 15 out of the 32 cities it was between 6 and 7 cents, In 14 cities it | 
was between 5 and 6 cents, and in 2 cities less than 5 cents. ~ a 
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By Mr. Porteous: 
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e By Mr. Fones® - 

, ——« Have you Saint John?—A. Saint John is 7- 3. 

~ Q. What about Halifax?—A. We have not included Halifax for the reason 

that four or five prices were submitted to us that prevailed at different times in 
different position and we could not strike an average that we thought was fair. 


3 By Mr. Donnelly: 
a —Q What about Ottawa?—A. Ottawa, 5-83. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. And London?—A. 5-75. 
-  Q. There are only two under five cents?—A. se that is right. 
— Q. What were those two?—A. Shawinigan Falls and Three Rivers. 
_ Mr. Cayviny: That is the price per quart. 
-~ The Wirness: Yes. — > 
Mr. Boucuarp: What is the percentage between what the consumer pays 
and the farmer gets? 
- Witness: Roughly it appears to be around 40 per cent. The producer 
ypears to get roughly around 40 per cent of what the consumer pays. That is 
ery rough appraisal as I look over the list. 

It is only fair to observe that the actual spread or margin obtained 
by distributors may be less than that obtained by comparisons based 
only upon retail prices. Some milk is sold at wholesale prices and some at 
surplus prices. On the other hand, some milk is purchased at prices below 
‘established or contract prices. The actual spread found to prevail in 
Montreal in 1931 was 5:67 cents per quart compared with 6-45 cents 
found- by comparing quoted retail prices and reported prices to producers. 


CONSIDER POLICY 


Ti December, 1931, the Honourable Mr. Weir, .Federal Minister of 
Agriculture, asked three members of the staff of his department to meet 
and to consider what recommendations they might make concerning what 
should be the policy of the department with reference to the dairying 

industry of Canada. This committee met several times during January 
- and February, 1932, and during the latter: month reported to the Minister. 

— Among other recommendations was one that, in view of the fact 
that there was little recent authentic information as to cost of manu- 
-_ faeturing dairy products, the Agricultural Economics Branch of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture should, as soon as possible, undertake 
a survey of costs of manufacturing cheese and butter in the different prov-. 

-- inces and later on a survey of the costs of distribution of milk in cities. 

Owing to the press of work in connection with the Imperial Economic 

Conference, the recommendation was not immediately acted upon. The 
matter was referred to the Conference of Federal and Provincial Min- 
_isters, Deputy Ministers and Heads of Branches and Deans of Colleges, 

held in Toronto the last days of August and the first day of September, 
1932, and a resolution recommending that research in connection with 
the cost of manufacturing and marketing dairy products be undertaken 
by the Federal Agricultural Economics Branch in conjunction with the 

tee officials of the different Provincial Departments was passed unanimously. 
A month later officers of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
oof Quebec and Ontario and of the Federal Department. of Agriculture 
met at Ottawa to consider details of a survey of cheese factories in the 
= Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Arrangements were completed and 
Be the work of collecting the information was: undertaken by officers of 
the three Departments of Agriculture and of the Ontario Agricultural 
= - College at Guelph. 
ae A total of 250 cheese factories were included in the projets 


a . 
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These factories were visited personally by members of the staff of the. 
different departments and a statement of their cost of production and other 
details concerning business administration and such like was obtained. | 


In addition to an analysis of costs it is expected that the study will) 
provide valuable information on management problems, sales policies, | 
methods of financing, cost of hauling milk, returns to cheese makers and} 
so forth. A small staff representing the co-operating departments is no 
engaged in tabulating and interpreting the data. A preliminary state-| 
ment on the results of this study will be available in the near future. — 


CREAMERY OPERATIONS 


In the meantime some thought has been given to the creamer 
situation. A request has been received from the New Brunswick Depar 
ment of Agriculture for assistance in connection with a study of creame 
operations in that province. Arrangements have been completed wher 
by the Dominion Department represented by the Dairy and Economics; 
Branches will co-operate with the Provincial Dairy Superintendent in} 
a project which is to be started next week. -_ 

The scope of this undertaking will not be determined until a pre= 
liminary survey of the situation has been made but it is expected that: 
costs of manufacturing butter will be the most important matter con- 
sidered. The experience gained in the conduct of the project should be 
considerable value in connection with more extensive studies that may 


Bay vl 


follow. 7 
Mrix.—Spread Between The Prevailing or Common Retail Delivered Price and Contract Prices|§ 
to Producers for August, 1932. é f 


(Prices starred are paid at the farm or f.o.b. country shipping point, otherwise quotations) 
are f.o.p. city). | 


Ret il Price to a | 
City Price Producers Spread 


a ne i | | ee ee 


cents per qt. | cents per qt. | cents per qt. 


BV ICUOLIA Ly Tae Oe Vien ods ate oe See RN Se eee 11 4-37 | 6-63 | 
Oalgary anew eke. 2 aces OM egies Ory eh 9 3°75 5:25 | 
PECL OD HON ZAae eee Rated hel eee a ee es 9 3°62 5-38 | 
DAGKATOOH hones oes feuds hee oe Lee Oa Ree eae .10 4-20 5-80 | 
Noose tai) Wilkens ote se eee Mane ee 10 4-15 «B85 | 
BRATS eee Sat a-oel Sg Whaley Ving De cee ens eae eee 10 ~ 3-97 6-66-08 | 
POT EN GOW: Soe % 05 oes ae oe Pe lle lies We ee es 9 3°12 5-88 | 
Winnie ies 70s Se Ue Bd oa rah ot Ne end 9 2-50 6-50 | 
BOT COWL EAIND i Mae ee TN ns Wa i ae 11 5-00 6-00 | 
IELTS mai 8 an hcp a A TERN eg Coed MOOR rama Te Seip 11 5-25 5-75 4 
LG Ge PAT ED Go cle upe Cae, Pies Uae ae eNO oe ona 10 *3 -62 — 6-38 
RNS SOT ee NS ac See ONT UMN Name a, 10 3-44 6:56 | 
ST eTL Saphir, Soe NMA Soups nes OR eaiee pues a Mea rh 9 3-23 5:75 | 
1 a3 Yoko se epee an tecrer NNT AAW CRED Mma tors Mie, Gori io, 9 *5 +25 5°75. | 
SAREE (0) 9 Ms ER GO Reamer ape RUM TU ARDMORE Ae 8 2°87 5-13 
AS SUGIIONOD Oso chs iene De ath ek Kae, OS EEE LC) 9 3-50 5-50 | 
Chelan noc re! tO hes Aer kU ey nk nee ee nee 10 8°75 - 6-259) 
FATE GROT iose is lo a wes el oh ota ae IN Ran 9 3:50 5-50 | 
ELA TOU yo SU ete Sou pel NC eee EOS Sha 10 *3 -92 6-08 | 
‘TOPORtOW ee. seeeen Cae Aik SUR ea Soh eatin Mail aie 2.04 on 10 3°62 6-38 | 
RCE APIDOS Wass Scie ieha os POG ata ies ee Ea ce 10 4-00 6:00 | 
PRECROOT OU esi tee ae Pate Ls ea eee ae gees 9 2-69 6-31 | 
IN OPC OVE Lee 5 Rhee ea OS nk eee eas ee 10 3-75 6-25 | 
CST Waa ety LS eee as acide has lot oe 6 ce ae 10 *3-62. 6-38 | 
IN TAB area AILS! oc, tic alee, Rieti sie Ot oat aati tae 10 3-95 6:05 | 
INO REOD ARE CEA eee oe eee anette eae te 8 3:00 5-00 | 
OLA Was FEN Teh dca gia toy) Sues a Siw ene oieewnleh sae 8 *2-87 5-63 | 
TRol ime eine madi Memes att. Ne Sees Mots «Aten aL, wee 10 4-12 5-88 
Ra wammigan WAS sce sais oe eiriels sib jared arabe eter, 6:5 3:00 3:50 | 
TPO CRIVIET ES argh ee ces pee ta ae Tai aa a 3:00 4-00 
Salih ohms yc pases ae ca eacnen Waren Cee ee 12 *4.50 7-50 
Mon Gta See eon nia re be ede ec ai ee ene 10 *3-12 6-88 


1Prevailing prices given for these cities represent the average of several quotations. 


That is the extent of the statement I have to make on this subject. q 
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By Mr. ee ee 


— Q. Would you give us your views and suggestions as to how you would 
conduct this investigation by a committee?—A. Well, Mr. Bouchard, I haven’t 
had enough experience in connection with committee ‘work to suggest how this 
committee should proceed but— 


| @. If you were proceeding yourself with this investigation, how would you 
_arrange matters?—A. If the Department of Agriculture were undertaking this 
project it would have to be on a voluntary, co-operative basis between the 
Le Beepartment and the agencies engaged in the distribution. We would select a 
- representative number of firms and agencies handling milk in one or more centres’ 
and attempt to obtain their co-operation in providing us with the necessary 
information that-would disclose the conditions of marketing there. I may say 
that one of the problems that has impressed me is this, that the milk marketing 
problem i is not one problem. If you examine the data I have presented in this 
table as to the prices prevailing in different cities you will realize, I think, that 
there: are as many milk marketing problems as there are cities in Canada: and 
on that account I think the question of getting representative data will be rather 
difficult—the data that you may obtain will disclose the spread, but whether 
“or not it will answer the question whether that spread is a fair and just spread 
in any aoe market is another matiter. 


By “Mr. Carmichael: 7 

_. Q. In giving us that spread in the various centres, in taking into consideration 
“the retail price, did you consider the difference in the retail price to the private 
dividual and the restaurants, hotels and such hke?—-A. No, we did not. We 
Paced the medical health officer to give us the prevailing or most common price 
peteed for milk delivered to the door of the consumer. 

QQ. Now, there is a variation, I understand. I have been told in this city, 
a instance, ‘that the price at the door of the consumer is ten cents a quart while 
he price to ‘the hotels, restaurants, hospitals, and such other institutions is eight 
ents?—A. I think I referred to that i in connection with the data, stating that 
one would need to consider the wholesale price, or the price to larger users— 
; bulk price, perhaps, is a better term—in imterpretating these data. That tends to 
tr educe the spread. | 


BS 


‘- 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. You may have looked into the costs of one concern delivering milk on a 
en street and there may be six or seven concerns passing backward and forward 
forming the same service. Would not the one concern distribute much more 
aply?—A. We have not looked into that situation, Mr. Motherwell, beyond 
fact that in our study of the situation in Sydney, Nova Scotia, last year we 
discovered as many as fifteen distributors driving over the same route. 

- Q. That must immensely increase the cost?—-A. I believe that attempts have 
been made in some cities in the United States in particular to overcome that 
culty by zoning the territory among different firms, but that the housewives 
ye eee to tthe arrangement and prefer to do business with certain 


a By Mr. Porteous: 


-Q. That attempt has been made through mutual agreement by the dis- 
utors. I think the attempt was made in the city of Rochester to do that, 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Of course, as a rule customers like to pick out ther own distributors? — i 
A. Yes, that is so. ; 


Bi y Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Doctor, you stated that the producer received about 40 per cent of the 4 3 
consumer’s dollar in recent years. Have you any figures as to what the com- | 
parison would be, say, in 1910?—A. Are you speaking now of the price of milk, 

or of products in general? i 
: Q. Milk?—A. a have only those figures I gave you for New York state. i 
They indicate that in a five year average, from 1910 to 1914, the farmer received | 
38 per cent of the retail price of milk. In 1917 the percentage had increased 
to 48 per cent. With rising prices a larger percentage goes back to the producer. | 
In 1927 that had declined to 37 per cent, and I believe it is lower now. 

Q. You have not figures relating to Canadian cities?—A. No, I have not. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. Doctor, in your opinion, what better arrangement can we have so far 
as getting ev idence in connection with this spread is concerned? You have, in | 
the evidence vou have given us— —A. Of course, you cannot go into the | q 
matter in great detail by a questionnaire sent to city officials. We have only | 
attempted to get a very rough picture of the situation. JI would think that | 
your investigation would be a very much more detailed one and more accurate ~ 
than it is possible to get in this way. Mr. Singleton has asked me to read é | 
this Os . | 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE MILK COMMITTEE, 
APPOINTED BY THE FOOD CONTROLLER . 
FOR CANADA, 1917 Sere 


That, while the producer receives for his milk delivered at the city ~ 
dairy an average price of from six to eight cents per quart, the retail ~ 
consumer is paying from ten to thirteen cents per quart. This difference, | 
commonly called the distributor’s “spread”, varies, according to the | 

evidence submitted, from 2-75 cents to 6:50 cents per quart, depending | 
upon varied local conditions throughout the Dominion. | 

That this excessive “spread” or difference, between the producers’ | 
price and the consumers’ price, is caused chiefly by the excessive number — 
of distributors and that it varies in about the same ratio as the number ~ 
of distributors. L 

In Ottawa, where one dairy handles about 75 per cent of the milk, © 
the “spread” is only 3-25 cents per quart; while in Toronto, where there — 
are about ninety distributors, it is 5-25 cents; and in Vancouver, with | 
eighteen dairies, it amounts to 6°25 cents per quart. In some cases | 
fifteen to twenty dairies deliver milk on one street. The effects of this | 
unnecessary duplication are:— | 3 

(a) Excessive capital employed. 

(b) Excessive dairy costs. 

(c) Overlapping in delivery. 

(d) Excessive loss in bottles. : | 

(e) Diversion of great numbers of men and horses from productive | 

employment. 

(f) Excessive cost of milk to. consumers. 

(g) Reduced consumption of milk and consequent endangering of 

child health and life. 


AGRICULTURE AND: COLONIZATION oF aE 
The CHamMay: Now, sentlemen; I think the thanks of the committee is 
due Dr. Booth. 

Mr. Singleton has just shown me an cao tne compilation of figures, 
ight up to date in every particular. I do not know whether it takes into 
ecount all the factors that have been mentioned as to cost of milk and so on, 
ut I think it would be worth while for Mr. Singleton to give that to the com- 
mittee because it is compiled as recently as February 17th of this year. 


_ Mr, Srneteron: On the 16th of February I wired to the officers of the 
dairy branch in the different parts of Canada asking them to give me the price 


plant, and the price to the consumer for quarts of bottled milk. I submit 
his statement for your information:— 


a “AS AT FEBRUARY 17—1933 
et Average Average — % of 
i } Price Price Spread Retail 
Location paid per paid per per Price 
Quart to Quart by Quart Received 
Producers | Consumers by Producer 
c ¢c Cc % 

arlottetown, LESS A eS eae ok oie ote Are no 3-6." 1 8 4-4 45-00 
ON TST Sp RAD oil Saeed on a re 5-5 11 5+5 50-00 
XO Se Ra eee eae 4-0 8 4-0 50-00 
MELE ben rng eta Bs Sass ASG Panis ae Ela a 3:5 9 5-5 38-89 
SO ees ae I 28 Kee eye he Wiad oa bees 3-6* 10 6-4 36-00 
MEO aR Re Se he oe wih ae gon eco LAY es 10 6-3 37-00 
RR bret Reed «Fat i nee tank AE Seas 4-0 9 5-0 44-44 
ag Oe en Ns Sa ieee aga rs Pe Ue lve ed ae ae ge 4-0 10 6-0 40-00 
sate Se ta Pog Paes 4-1 10 5-9 41-00 
TYP DR te 8 Oe en ed aa cP oor a er 4-5 10 5:5 45-00 
ER ERE ee tings erne ne have yk nees e RIVE 3°8 9 5-2 42-22 
IESE TETS ODORS UG. os oer cre Pea a ba Se tein Ded og alts 3:3 8 4-7 41-25 
3:97 9-33 5-36 42-57 


SPV GCARG nc cl esis s Sere hd bo ea nie tera oie 


Nores: The prices as quoted as received by the producers are generally for milk delivered to the distri- 
3 butor’s plant. 


ey surplus which the distributor may have to manufacture into butter or cheese and thus market 
a lower price than that paid by the consumers for bottled milk, is not taken into consideration. 


Ontario prices to producers are oa 4 basis of milk testing 3-4% with a differenti.l of 4 cents per 100 lbs. 
each 1/10 per cent plus or minus. 


s *Price at farm. Dairy collects 6 days per week. Farmer delivers one day per week. 
**Cost of delivery 20 cents to 30 cents per can depending on distance.’’ 


1 think that that should not go into the records without being labelled by 
something to the effect that it is based on the price of milk for manufacturing 
rposes and not for the consumer, the price of milk to the producer being 
a butter fat basis; if it were going directly into distribution it would have 
ye pasteurized or processed, Many changes have taken place since 1917 in 
awa. At that time the grocers and the retail stores in Ottawa were handling 
k for nothing, simply as a convenience for their customers. They paid for 
xactly what they got for it. To-day they are getting milk at 8 cents at 
store and are selling it upon the same basis as from the wagons; the 
ributor is getting 2 cents per quart less to-day than was the case some 
years ago, for that part of the milk that goes out to the retail stores, 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Singleton states that he will send me a copy of the 
Robert Grigg report, that is the English report, and we will consider later 
vhether it will be included in our minutes of evidence. 
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Mr. BoucHarp: Mr. Chairman, if you will paring me for my insistence 
but I think we should have an agenda: we should see our way very cles 
for the future as our time is rather limited. May I suggest that the sub 
committee charged with arranging for the appearance of witnesses be aske 
to supply us with an outline of the witnesses they propose to call and ig 
evidence which will be produced. ~: 4 

The CuatrMan: [| think that will be” satisfactory to the sub- committe ee. 


Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be bound too much by a 
agenda, I do not know how far we can go in settling out our program for 
many days ahead. May I add, in regard to this investigation that we start 
first of all with the producer. Thursday next, if the committee agrees with me 
we should have the producers here with their contracts and lay the founda 
of our investigation there. Then, I think, we must go to the transportatior 
companies and have them here, ‘and the evidence given in regard to them 
My idea would be to follow one step right after the other until we get 
the consumer’s table. : 

Mr. Portrous: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is essential that we shoul 
have evidence with regard to by-laws, and any restrictions imposed by health 
authorities in connection with the ‘distribution of milk. It might be well te 
have evidence in that regard right away. = 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, gentlemen, you can eee, leave that in th 
hands of the sub- committee. = 


The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday, March 2, 1933, at 10.3 
o’clock a.m. 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMONS, 
‘Turspay, March 7, 1933. 


«The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


i, 


Mi ciibers present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, 

oan, Burns, Carmichael, Duguay, Dupuis, "Pafard, Gobeil, Goulet, Fra te: 

¢ , Loucks, "McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Motherwell, “Mullins, Myers, Perley, 

kel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Smith, Spotton, Sproule, Stewart, 
ling, Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Weir (Macdonald), Wilson. 


Mr, Tummon, ation of the subcommittee reported that the following 
ned witnesses had been called to appear this day, viz:— 


= Professor G. Toupin of the Agricultural College, Oka, Quebec. 

ae: _ Father L. Lebel, of Montreal. 

~ Rene Trépanier, Superintendent of St. Sulpice Farms, Oka, Quebec. 
(Witness Trépanier did not attend.) 


That the subcommittee recommends that the railway companies be cil 
to o fi file certified copies of their milk tariffs presently in force. 


That the proper official of the Montreal Health Department be summoned 
to attend on Thursday next. 


a The said report was concurred in. 
& 


% Bet ofessor G. Turpin, called and sworn, addressed the meeting, answered 
Beene put and was discharged. 


_F ather L. Lebel, called and sworn, addressed the meeting, answered ques- 
S put and was discharged, 


"The meeting adjourned at 1.15 p.m. till Thursday, March 9, at 10.30 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
March 7, 1933. — 


q The CHAIRMAN: First of all, we shall have the report from the subcommittee 
on witnesses. | 


ee Mr. TumMmon: Your subcommittee considered the question, after the last 
eeting, as to whether we had all the evidence necessary from the producers’ 
dpoint. It was felt by the subcommittee, that since those who appeared at 
e last meeting were English speaking, and represented perhaps the English 
eaking producers around Montreal, it would be no more than fair to have 
resentatives from the French speaking people appear this morning to speak 
ry them particularly or on the general situation. We therefore asked the Rev. 
her Label of Montreal, and Professor G. Toupin, professor of Animal Hus- 
dry, at Oka. I understand two of the gentlemen are here. I think you 
od Mr. -Trepanier a moment ago, and he seemingly is not here. 

Now, in conversation with some of the committee, in regard to transporta- 
rates, we were undecided as to whether the general committee felt it neces- 
[to call representatives of the railway companies here to give evidence in 
rd to rates, or whether it would be sufficient if the railways filed certified 
es of their rates, and the quantities of milk moved into Montreal. Personally © 
king, I am of the opinion that perhaps that would be sufficient, and would 
entail the cost of bringing those witnesses here. J think that is a matter, 
Chairman, for the committee to decide. After that is decided, it is the 
ion of the subcommittee to recommend that representatives from the City 
Health Department of Montreal be called to give evidence in regard to regula- 
tions and such like in connection with the distribution of milk in Montreal. 
‘Mr. Boyes: Mr. Chairman, regarding transportation, would it not be wise 
ave the rates so far as trucking is concerned, as well? 

_Hon. Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking in regard to the Mont- 
al district, but in regard to the Maritime Provinces. We have never had any 
ible with regard to the express rates down there. They are hauling milk 
n there forty miles for fifteen cents a hundred pounds. That rate is the 
e as it was thirty or forty years ago. During the war there was no increase. 
They returned the cans free, so I do not think it will be necessary to call the 
railways here in regard to that phase of the situation. 

Mr. TummMon: My point is this: this is an investigation, gentlemen. Your — 
lence or mine as members of this committee, is not considered as evidence. 
undertook to try to find out what the spread is between the producer and 
distributor. Now, in order to do that, we must have evidence of those 
88, even though we think we know them. 

- Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the filing of rates would be 
ficient evidence. The evidence produced so far would seem to indicate—I 
ave been reading over some of the evidence this morning—that the railway 
eS are not really a big factor in the problem; but at the same time, I think 
t would be necessary for us to have that on file. I think the filing of the rates 
would meet our requirements at the present time. 
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Mr. Pia I do not think there will be any difficulty in Bees to railway : 
rates. It is the truck rates we should enquire into. The witnesses have all} 
agreed that the railroad rates are uniform and unchangeable, and I think if w 
can get to the matter of trucking, that would be all we would require, so fa 
as the rates are concerned. If the railways filed a statement 1 in regard to their | 
rates, that would be sufficient. aa 

The CHAIRMAN: There was certain evidence given the other day by. Mr. | 
Moore, and Mr. McMillan, as to the truck rates, but I think we should have 

certified copy of railway rates on file, If the ‘committee thinks it desirabl 
of course, we could get some more information regarding the rates of truckin 
If you think it is necessary to call any more witnesses in that regard, I am 1 
the hands of the committee. 
- Mr. Gosert: If we can get a certified railway rate we can rest assured th 
the truck rate is not higher. In almost every case it is a little lower, because 
no farmer would pay a trucker a higher rate than he pays the railroads: and | | 
he does not. In most of the cases it is lower; so if we have the higher. rate, 
which is the railway rate, I do not see any object in our getting that. They | 
vary with every truck, and they vary at every place. 4 
Mr. Berrranp: Mr. Tummon made the report, and the only reason why | | 
we are asking this committee to pronounce on it is that the subcommittee was |§ 
undecided as to whether we should have more evidence given on those rates. | 
Consequently we are simply placing ourselves in the hands of the committee |§ 
-as a whole. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be satisfactory to the committee if the railway a 

companies filed certified copies of their rates? (Carried.) | 


The CuamMan: Then, in regard to the calling of witnesses for to-morrow | 
Mr. TummMon: It was intimated to me there was likely to be a caucus | | 
to-morrow by our Liberal friends. : 


The CuarrMan: If we are going to interfere with party caucuses on either 
“side, we shall not sit. 


Mr. Bertranp: We would prefer to have it Thursday. = 


: The CHairMANn: Then, the suggestion of the subcommittee is, that repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Health, of the city of Montreal, ue called on -Ehursd | 
day. Is that satisfactory? Carried. 3 


The CHAtRMAN: Now gentlemen, we have with us this morning, as you 
have understood from Mr. Tummon, two gentlemen from the province of Quebeodl 
We shall call first Professor Toupin, of the Agricultural College at Oka, eee 
and ask him to give his evidence, It is customary, Professor, to have witnesses | 
sworn. | q 


~ 


PROFESSOR G. Toupin, called and sworn. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my first wee will be to aska 
you to be very indulgent; for the report I intend to present to you will be pre- | 
sented in English. If I were dealing with this matter in French, I think I could | 

be more interesting and more precise. The questions I want to submit to your 
attention deal with the present state of milk production in Two Mountains — 

county. The facts I will present to your attention, are drawn from a report | 
of the Two Mountains Cow Testing and Feed Association I have organized, | 
and directed since 1926. My report will deal particularly with the cost of the | 
production of milk sold on the Montreal market. In order to be as clear as- 
possible in my statement, I will deal with this year. I would point out to you | 


first, the average production per cow in our association, and the approximate 
average per cow in the rest of the district. I will quote to you, through our | 
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figures, the cost of the feed for 100 pounds of milk, through a formula used in 
the States, and used in Canada; that is, to draw the ratio between cost of feed 
and the total cost of milk production. I will draw a conclusion on the approxi- 
mate cost of milk shipped on the Montreal market, and I will conclude by 
pointing out to you the influences in regard to the low price of milk in our dis- 
trict, and I will submit to your attention a few direct and indirect remedies 
for the present state of production in the Two’ Mountains county. In order to 
understand and to have a clear idea of the actual present state of dairy pro- 
duction, we have first to establish the average production per cow, because as 
you know, the average production per cow deals with the cost of production. 
If the production of our dairy cows is low, it means a high cost of production. 
If the production per cow is high, it means a smaller cost of production. Con- 
sequently, the yield of milk per cow influences a lot the margin of profit. There- 
fore, it is very important for you members to have an idea of the average daily 
production per cow in our district. 


; Basing my statement on the last report of our cow-testing association, 
forwarded to the provincial Department of Agriculture last June—our yield 
runs from June to June—the average production of our cows in our society was 
8,111 pounds of milk per cow, average test 3-47, pounds of fat 281-73. There 
are forty-two members in our association. Sixty-seven cows had completed 
their record on the first of June, 1931. We are reporting, consequently, these 
figures, on the production of sixty-seven of our cows on the first of June—last 
June, 1932. 
What is the approximate average production of cows outside our organiza- 
tion? I am basing my statement on a group of producers who joined our 
society the first of the year, because every year our society is accepting a cer- 
tain number of producers, Sometimes we accept ten, eight, five. If I base my 
statement on the average production of our farmers shipping their milk on the 
Montreal market, I think the average should be around 6,000 pounds of milk, 
In our district. I think that is about correct. That is about correct, about. 
6,500 per cow—6,000 pounds of milk is about right. That may appear to you 
as a high average, but we have lots of black and white cattle, and pure bred 
Ayreshires. This is a district that is fairly well advanced in live stock. We 
have two breeds, Holsteins, black and white, and red and white, and they are ~ 
spread pretty well over that county. They are pure bred cattle, and I think 
that is responsible for the high average outside the members of our society. In 
1926 we organized a society in our district. I think it would be interesting for 
you to know the program of this society, which is quite an old one. This 
society has no board of directors; the members do not pay any fee. We direct 
the society alone, and each member has to sign a contract for five years, and 
~he obligates himself to operate not only under one article of our program, but 
under every article of our program; and if those farmers do not submit them- 
selves to the appliances of this program, we simply ask them to drop out of the 
society. They are obliged to make a monthly report to us, mainly on the price 
“of milk, and feeds. There are blanks or formulae which they have to fill out 
each month, describing the ratio of milk prices to the feed consumed. They 
have to report the price of milk they receive from the Montreal market. Conse- 
quently, we have lots of figures available on both the cost of feed and the price 
of milk paid to these farmers. 
In our report from June, 1931, to June, 1932, the cost of feed to produce 
100 pounds of milk was 73 cents, June, 1932, to June, 1933—that is to say, in 
the report which we will present next June—we are practically sure, because 
we have sold the feed, the feed is in the barn—that the cost of 100 pounds of 
milk will be 70 cents. In using that figure I do not think I will commit a mis- 
take of more than five per cent. As I said to you, we know the price of hay, 
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the price of ensilage; we know the price of grain, and the price of concentrate; 
because we bought those concentrates last fall. Most of our farmers have theta . 
feed, and through the monthly report we have, we think that next June we 
shall reer that the cost of 100 pounds of milk ‘will be around 70 cents. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. Feed cost only?—A. Feed cost only. We deal only with the feed costa 

Now, I want to draw your attention to the fact that you must not forget 
that this year some are under the impression, that due to a reduction in the | 
single concentrates—I mean by that, single feed, such as oats, barley, bran, 
middlings, single feed proteins—some are under the impression that the cost | 
of feed for this year is less than the cost of feed for next year or two years ago. 
That is not correct, and J shall tell you why. It is due to the fact that in the @ 
province of Quebec last year we had a very poor crop of hay. We did not eet 
any clover hay. We are feeding our cattle with mixed and timothy hay; con-— 
sequently it has forced our producers to use less farm grain and to buy more — 
protein feed; and as you know, protein feed costs more than carbohydrates, | 
hay, or farm grain. The price of the concentrate is fixed to a certain extent by — 
the price of a single feed; but to a great extent, by the combination between — 
farm grain and protein feed. Last year we were using less protein feed in our 
mixture than this year. You understand that. This, consequently, is respons- — 
ible for the condition I mentioned to you. Last year, if I wanted to be very — 
precise, the cost per ton of feed was $22.80. This year it is not less than $23, — 
and closer to $24, and I will tell you why. According to our report, our farmers § 
to-day cannot use more than seventy per cent of farm grown grain. They 
have to buy thirty per cent of protein feed. They have to buy foreign feed in ~ 
order to balance their rations. The next year, and two years ago, ave to. the | 
fact that they had a bigger crop of clover— 


Mr, Gosei: Last year. 


The Wirness: Last year, and two years ago—last year they had more 4 
clover, and two years ago they had still more clover. Consequently they could | 
use less protein feed. Conclusion: June, 1932, to June, 1933, we think that the © 
cost of feed for one hundred pounds of milk will be around seventy cents, the 
price of feed, the net price, after having deducted the cost of transportation. © 
June, 1930, to June, 1931—which was the golden age—our farmers received an ~ 
average of $2.16 per one hundred pounds for milk. June, 1931, to June, 1932, © 
they received $1.84—$1.34 all the year around. In the report we made last — 
June we have reported that our farmers received for one hundred pounds of ~ 
milk $1.34. Our prediction for June, 1932, to June, 1933, is $1.05. Now, I will © 
try to prove to you that it will not be higher than $1.05, in spite of the fact — 
that our dairies claim $1.60 and $1.35 per hundred pounds of milk. Our farmers, — 
from June, 1932, to June, 1933, will not receive more than $1.05—not a great — 
deal more, and here i 18 the proof of that. i 

June, 1933, July, August, September and October, five months, the gross — 
price on ‘the Montreal market was $1.35. Our farmers have received during — 
these five months only ninety-five cents for one hundred pounds of milk, They | 
have been cut. Well, they have two or three kinds of cuts; it is pretty hard oe 
understand their reports; it takes patience to understand the number of the 
cuts which appear on the slip. E 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What percentage of butter fat are you referring to 1 in that?—A. Well— 4 
Q. The standard?—A. The standard, Sie 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. 3:52?—A. 3:5. 
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By the Chairman: 
~ Q. 3:5?—A. 3-5. Well, however, I should say that some of our producers _ 
are shipping to some dairies, and those dairies do not require any percentage 
(of fat. They overlook that question, They buy their milk on a flat rate. Some 
_ give premiums. 


By Mr. Goulet: 
Q. Do not they buy on the basis of 3:5?—A. Some dairies - in Montreal 
= milk on the flat rate basis, without considering the percentage of fat, while 
others take 3-25. Some require 3°5. The big dairies in general require me -5 and 
_ they give a premium— 
; Q. Do you mean to say there are some dairies in Montreal that receive 
- your milk without considering the value of the milk, without considering the 
richness of the milk?—-A. There are some dairies in Montreal who accept our 
milk without paying too much particular attention to the percentage of fat. 
They take our milk—provided you give them milk of 3-3, 3-2, they overlook 
- quite a lot on this question. 
__ Q. Supposing it is only 2-8, what do they do hen As a matter of fact, 
I have some members in my. association who are shipping their milk to the 
Montreal market with milk of 2-8. 
Q. Are they paid the same prices?-—A. Well, it depends—if they ship to a 
e that I have in my mind, they will be paid the same price. They are paid 
a flat rate. 


The CuHarrRMAN: I should not have asked that question. It has been cus- 
ee to allow the witness to make his statement and ask questions later. 
Perhaps you had better continue and leave that until later. 


The Witness: Now, the net price for June, 1932, to June, 1933, will be 
approximately $1.05, and here is the reason why T make this statement. June, 
July, August, September and October, five months, they have paid for our milk 
ninety-five cents; and to find out this ninety- -five cents, we divide the total 
amount of money marked on the slip on the monthly report of the dairies by 
the total quantity of milk shipped, minus the transportation. Nineteen hundred 
and thirty-two, November, the gross price was $1.35, but there are cuts; our 
farmers received $1.20, December, 1932, and January, 1933, two months, the 
gross price was $1.60, but our farmers received $1.35. Now, for February, 
~ March; April and May, the coming months, basing our areumentation on what 
they are paying, and what they were paying yesterday—on what our farmers 
_ were receiving yesterday, from the last report we received two days ago, accord- 
ing to our last report we have booked, we have entered in our books an average 
_ of one dollar. Now, if you work on an average from these figures, you will come 
to the conclusion—five months at ninety- -five cents; one month at $1.20; two 
~ months $1.35, four months at $1—that the price that our farmer will receive, 
_ the net price our farmer will receive will be around $1.05. 

Now, what is the loss, with this price, with the cost of feed on one side, 
and with the net price that our farmers are receiving on the other? Is it pos- 
: sible to draw a conclusion of profits? Or, if we may speak of profits in the 
_ broader sense of the word, is it possible to draw a conclusion on the present 
economic state of our farmers? I think we may, by applying a formula; and 
here I want all of your attention. We have worked out a formula to find out 
_ the minimum cost of production and the maximum. We have worked out a 
formula, and this formula is this: What is the cost of feed in proportion to the 
total cost? If we study the different surveys made in Quebec in these last 
- years, made in the States, we come to the conclusion that the cost of feed to 
~ the total cost runs between forty-five to fifty-five per cent, and that is a very 
- conservative Beate, If I wanted to push the formula more, we might extend 
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this formula from forty to sixty, but I want to stay within the limit, the full 
limit of the truth. If we take the formula of the cost of feed to the total cost 
runs between forty-five to fifty-five per cent, we come to this conclusion, tha 
when a farmer pays seventy cents for feed, the total minimum cost of milk is 
$1.28, and the maximum is $1.55. My opinion is that the total cost of milk | 
production to-day runs between $1.28 and $1.55; and if we wanted to be a 
little bit more generous towards our farmer, we should take a lower minimum 
and say that the lower minimum which we put at $1.28, should be around $1.20, 
to $1.70. We should take a bigger margin. But as I say, I do not want exag-— 
eration, which is not correct. I want to stay within the limit of a moderate 
fizure; and I think that through our figures, the total cost of milk to-day runs” 
between $1.28 to $1.55. : 2 

What is the loss, then? We receive $1.05 for our milk. We will receive— 
when we will close our book on the 1st of June, 1933, when we will make a- 
report to our farmers we will have to tell them that if we want to take into 
consideration all of the factors to deal with the cost of production—we will have 
to tell them that they are operating at a loss, running from twenty-three to fifty 
cents per hundred. 


7 
a. 
z 


t: 


By Mr, Dupuis: a 
Q. Does that amount of $1.28 include salaries?—A. Yes; in $1.28 all the 
factors involved in the cost of production are included—all the factors. 3 


Conclusion: What is the influence of such a state of production? I pre- 
pared last summer a report for the Quebec Dairy Commission. What I have 
said in this chapter on the influence of the cost of milk has changed a lot since 
June. I have a note I prepared last June, and I have marked in the margin 
incorrect statements for this year, because the situation has changed a lot since 
a year. Last June the influences of the low price of milk were not yet very 
apparent, on. breeding, on feeding, on the general economy of the farm. It was 
conclusively apparent this year, the low price of milk has big effects on farming, 
in general. First, on breeding. The low price of the milk has a great effect on 
breeding, in the state of our calves and our young stock. The young stock are 
in very poor condition; and if the situation continues very long, I don’t know 
what will happen to the quality of our stock. On feeds: our farmers did not 
feed so much in general this fall or winter as they did last year; and you all 
know that last fall, on the Montreal market, we nearly faced a panic. «I know 
that the milk dealers will not say that. I know they will claim that last fall 
that they did not face a panic, but they were nearly facing a panic last fall in 
November, due to the big shrinkage of milk on the Montreal market; and you 
should find out about the milk that they found in October, November and 
December, where they took this milk. It is your duty to find out where the milk 
they found in. November came from. In my district, milk was shipped on the 
Montreal market that J would not have liked to feed to my children; and it is 
a point—it is a field which you should investigate. : . ; ed 

Anyway, due to this panic, due to the shrinkage in the milk available on 
the Montreal market, they tried to find milk here and there. They had raised 
the price materially to our farmers for all feeds, and they had reduced the price 
of milk; what is the effect of that situation on general farming? It has a 
terrible effect, and I want to prove it to you through figures—well, it might take 
too long. 

Anyway, to-day with the present condition, the farmer whose cows do not 
produce at least 8,000 pounds of milk, is in a very bad shape. Any farmer whose 
cows do not produce 8,000 pounds of milk is in very bad shape, because the 
margin—because the share for his labour is so small that he cannot find any 
money to pay his taxes, and he is in very bad shape. Consequently the influ- 
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ence on breeding, on feeding, on general farming—the consequences are far too 
‘serious. I do not want to take too much of your time; you know that better. 
than I do. 

| Conclusion: price of ale $1.05; cost of milk $1.28 to $1.50, loss per 
hundred, 25 to 50 cents. The influence is very bad, very bad. If the present 
state continues, well, the first thing we will find is very poor milk on the Mont- 
real market. The quality of the milk will decrease. It is impossible for a 
farmer to keep the standard of his milk up, in the present condition. It is 
» impossible, and consequently it is a great menace to the citizens of our large 
city; and to me, if you want my opinion, that is what is frightening me most. 
I am worried about the people of our large city; I am worried about them. I 
-am worried about the health of our-children in our large city; and a measure, a 
very quick measure, should be studied in order to protect the population of our 
large city. If the price of milk continues to go down,. my opinion is that the 
“quality of milk will decrease, and it is a great menace to the citizens and to 
the population of our city; ‘and this will justify us in submitting to you a 
“remedy i in a few minutes. That is the short conclusion. 


Now, I don’t want to deal, in detail, with the grievances, with the com- 
plaints of our milk producers. T will just give a resume of the grievances, the 
complaints of our milk producers very shortly. You should understand that in 
such a state our milk producers have grievances. You know that well. What 
is the biggest one? Lack of contract, that is the big one. Lack of contract 
between milk producers and dealers. Gentlemen, I have been in charge of a 
Cow Testing and Feeding Association for six years. I have been mixing with 
the farmers for a certain number of years, consequently, I am facing problems 
Beith the farmers. In other words, I am trying to balance their budget. Can 
- you imagine a man who is able to balance his budget, when he has on one sheet 
only the probable expenses, and when he cannot find out the probable revenues? 
To lead a horse we need two ropes. When you have only one rope, you go in 
the ditch. That is what is happening to our farmers to-day. They have only 
one rope in their hands. I am very sorry to-day, to have contributed last fall 
in the unloading of car loads and car loads of feed in my district, because I 
believed the word given by some of our dairies in Montreal, that prices of milk 
would remain around $1.60: We have gambled. I told the farmers to buy 
feeds, that it is the time to buy feeds, the price of milk is high due to the panic 
we had last fall. I expected the price of milk would remain high until May. 
Consequently it would be a good thing to buy feeds. We bought feeds last 
December, car loads and car loads of feeds. Two months later, after having 
bought our feed, the drop came in the price of milk. Well, I feel embarrassed. 
_I feel very embarrassed, before the members I am dealing with. I feel very 
embarrassed because I ask myself—well, I am lacking in judgment. I put my 
confidence in an organization and they have fooled me well. I am in the posi- 
tion of a broker who has told his customer “Buy,’ and two days after the 
_ market dropped. It is an awful thing. We were told that in Quebec last sum- 
mer, and I am pleased to repeat that statement in front of you members, you 
should find out a way of binding the milk producers and milk dealers through 
-acontract; because if you do not find a formula along that line, we are indirectly 
contributing to the poor state of farming. 

. A few years ago those who produced milk knew that in November the 

price of milk was fixed for eight months, and in June the price of milk was 

fixed for four months; the farmer then could balance his budget. To-day he is 
~ not able to balance his budget; and I know personally some milk producers who 
are on the street to-day. Why? Simply because the milk price has ruined 
them. You know that in general you cannot be a milk producer without feed- 
ing. You know that well. A man who produces milk for market is a feeder. 


Merce, 
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He has to feed, and feed costs; it is a ecoaous jon Feed cost is a tres 
mendous item. It is a eambling item. When we buy feeds we are vamblingl 
and it is not very paying gambling these days. But there is the position, and — 
it is a very awkward position. What is the reason that our milk producers % 
are gambling? They are forced to gamble to fulfil their contracts. a 

Now, another weak point is the insolvency of some dairies. Some dairies — 
are in the Montreal market, and I think that some dairies are on some other 
markets, that should not be there. They are parasites, sucking the blood of the — 
farmers. They should not be there. They should not be on the market, and ~ 
you should find a formula to take away from the market this tremendous s 
group of— 4 

Mr. Goseiu: Profiteers? = 

The Witness: I don’t know what kind of expression iE shoud use for them, Z 


The CHarRMAN: Bandits. 
from one farmer for two months; after two months they close the concern. 

Mr. Sporron: Racketeers. ae 

The Wirness: Racketeers. You should find out a way of ie ce 3 

The price of milk is not logically fixed. It has varied. That is the par- 4 
ticular grievance of our farmers. They claim that the price of milk is not ~ 
fairly fixed; and that is true; it is absolutely true. A commodity so important — 
of milk is varying, and unfairly fixed—no proper basis in the regulation of — 
milk prices. It is illogical to support longer such a state as the present one. ; 

Now, another grievance is the unjustified cut in their milks. Is it just— 
Health for Montreal regulations, ship his milk for consumption, and have his 
milk classified as milk for manufacture? It is absolutely unjust. A farmer 
ships six hundred pounds of milk per day; two hundred pounds of his milk 3 
the dairy. Why not ship his milk to the cheese factory or butter factory at 
the corner of the road? Then, in dealing with the matter of having a regula- = 
tion to control the surplus of milk on all the dairy markets in Canada, wes 
milk dealer? A milk dealer is a man whose function is to distribute cream 4 
and milk on the Montreal market. His function is not to manufacture cheese 
and butter. He is not a manufacturer of cheese and butter. If he is a manu-_ 
for that; because if he produces cheese and butter, he is in the same position — 
as a man who is in a small village manufacturing cheese and butter. The 
stable has not to be in the same condition as the one who ships his milk to 
the surplus milk on the Montreal market. | 

Our farmers have another grievance. They can dispose of their own 
surplus. The farmer who has shipped six hundred pounds of milk, 400 pounds 
of keeping his 200 pounds and shipping to the butter factory? Why leave his 
200 pounds of milk in the hands of Mr.:so and so? He will dispose of those 
200 pounds of milk very well. It is unfair. But you know that our dairies, 
surplus. They cannot dispose of their surplus. The milk dealer disposes of 
their surplus. : 

Another grievance is that there is no proportion between the retail prices. 


The Wrrness: They are a kind of bandits, anyway. They buy mill 
market of those fellows. 
as milk calls for special legislation, and I will come to that later on. The price 
for a farmer to ship—to organize his dairy barns, according to the Board of — 
_ will be classified as milk to be sold in nature, and four hundred pounds in — 
should define what is a milk dealer. The law should define that. What is 
facturer of cheese and butter, well, he must be placed in a concrete situation 
the Montreal market. This means that we should have some way of regulating 
are sold as in nature, 200 pounds for butter fat. Why not give him the privilege - 
our milk dealers do not give to our farmers the privilege of disposing of their 
and the price they receive for their milk. Last June our farmers were recat 
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only 35 per cent of the retail price; the dealers were receiving the balance. This 
means that there is something wrong in the organization. We have to come to 
this conclusion: the big margin is on the side of our main dealers. There are 
certain facts responsible for that, and we should study why there is so big a 
margin between the price a farmer receives and the retail price. That is a’ 
resumé of the grievances of our farmers. 

- I am coming now to the remedies. I have not the audacity to come here 
this morning with remedies to the situation; I will make suggestions. Let me 
draw your attention to a principle you should admit. There is no concrete, 
absolute remedy to the present situation. It is hard to find a remedy which 
will cure the evils; it is pretty hard. In agriculture it is better to prevent a 
situation of this kind than to try to cure it through direct orders. However, 
something should be done, something can be done to bring some relief to our 
farmers. It will be hard. It would be easier if our parliaments were able to 
face the situation with acts—the situation could be settled very quickly. But 
I am rather under the impression that maybe our governments, both federal 
8 and provincial, won’t go so far. At any rate, my opinion is that direct remedies 
are hard to find and difficult to apply. We should try something. Here is one. 
You should accept my proposition in good faith and open mind.. First, a 
coercive association of milk producers—a compulsory association. I wonder 
if it is feasible that the government will enact, will pass a law obliging each 
milk producer shipping his milk to one city to have a licence or to be a mem- 
ber of an association by paying a fee of cne dollar. We will thus force our 
milk producers to join a society. We need a society. We are badly in need 
of a milk producers’ association. It is not an easy job to organize into a 
society all the milk producers. I know that by experience. But why not 
oblige them? : : 

A Memper: What is the use? 


The Wirness: What is the use? The use is in having a society of that kind 

that will be for those three points. First, it will deal with three points—first, 

price fixing; second, control of the surplus at Montreal. I will explain that to 
you later. We have found out that our milk controls the surplus. If we want to 
control the surplus, we must convert our milk producers to this idea that our milk 
producers through their society should understand that they have to control the 
surplus. This means that we should eliminate a certain number of milk pro- 
ducers. There are too many milk producers in our dairy milk market. We should 
eliminate them. In order to eliminate them through practical methods we need 
an association. I will give you a formula to eliminate them—through the scoring 
of stables. To eliminate a certain number of them our association will pass 
regulations. Each farmer whose stable does not score so many points will be 
the first one to be kicked out of the market. The government cannot go so far 
as that, but an association may pass such regulations for the milk producers. 
Look at the situation to-day. We have some members to-day who have been 
kicked out of the Montreal market—pure bred cattlemen, men who have a big 
invested capital and cowbarns have been thrown out of the market. They have 
lost their market to their neighbours who have small cows and more or less good 
stables. I do not know why those stables have been accepted. That is the 
minimum to be accepted on the Montreal market. One scored 80 per cent, the 
other scored around 55 or 60 per cent. One is out of the Montreal market and ~ 
the other one is on the Montreal market. That is not fair. If we had a big 
association, these milk producers could study their problem together and find 
out a way of controlling the surplus. The aim of milk producers should be the 
study of price fixing, the study of controlling the surplus among other things. 
After all, it is illogical for milk producers to be fighting against milk dealers. 
They should understand these things very well. They should co-operate together. 
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If we want the co-operation of these two eroups a men, that co- -operation can 
come only by the formation of a big association on the one part. and a big milk 
dealers’ association. We should have an association. That is one remedy. — 
Second; a contract should be passed—the passing of a contract between the 
association and the milk dealers—and this contract should include many points, — 
and mainly this one. First, the price of milk fixed either between this association 
and the milk dealers—but I would prefer the appointment of a commission to — 
fix the price between the two groups. However, a contract should be signed 
between the milk producers on the one hand and ‘the milk dealers on the other. © 
Now, there is a third remedy. The price should be fixed—I know that this 
will appear to you to be a rather radical or drastic proposition, but I feel it is 
for me to propose it—to my way of thinking the price of milk should be fixed — 
and re-enforced by law, either a legislative enactment or a federal one, and the ~ 
legalized price of milk oiven by the commission. In other words, if at last June ~ 
a commission had said that the price of milk should be $1.25, well, through a — 
federal or provincial law it should be admitted by the milk dealers. This law — 
should bear on two points: the price of milk fixed for the producer, and the price — 
of milk fixed for the consumer, and let the dealers fight between each other on — 
the margin. Let them fight; but we will fix the price for the consumer and we. 
will fix the price for the producer. > | 
Now, this proposition may appear to you dractic; but if you ask me we a 
go so far T will tell you why. We should go as far as “that for a certain number : 
of years. I have only one argument to justify such a drastic measure. I am 
afraid of the quality of milk on our markets in general. I am afraid. In speak- — 
ing that way I think of the children; | am thinking of the babies. I cannot 
understand why if we may sell milk rt should be milk in the country at $2 per © 
hundred. I cannot understand that and keep the quality and keep the standard. — 
Now, this is so important a commodity that it justifies parliaments to legislate 
on this question; and if it is necessary to keep up the quality of this commodity — 
- to fix the price to our producers and to fix the price for the consumers, go to it; © 
and I am convinced it is necessary to go as far as that. It is done in some other — 
parts of the world. It is done in the United States to-day. That is a war measure; — 


that is a special measure; it is a crises measure. Well, to my mind, I think we > 
should go as far as that. We should have an association. We should bind milk — 
producers and milk dealers through a contract. We should have a commission ~ 
to fix the price. The government should have a law to give full application to — 
the price fixed for both consumers and producers. Now, we should have a measure 
or a law to take out of the market all milk dealers who are insolvent, and the ~ 
price of milk should be fixed twice per year—in October and in June. These 4 
are the direct remedies I am thinking about: an association, a contract, price — 
fixing—a governmental commission to fix the price, a commission composed of — 
producers, consumers and technicians—and a law to chase the insolvent dealers, — 
and to fix the price twice per year. ¥ 
Now, with regard to indirect remedies. I believe more in the indirect — 
remedies as a base upon which to fix milk production. I feel at my ease to — 
say that, unfortunately, we are devoting too much of our efforts to finding direct 
remedies, and we overlook in general too many indirect remedies. This is a — 
hygienic ‘condition, You know it is pretty hard to apply hygienic measures. It 
is easier to buy pills to cure our diseases. We believe more in pills than in — 
hygienic measures. In agriculture it is the same thing. When I look back — 
eighteen years—because I have been dealing with agriculture for eighteen years — 
—I find in my notes more measures to solve the agricultural problems through ~ 
direct measures than through indirect ones, and it is bad. Well, what are the © 
indirect remedies? The first indirect remedy to my mind should be the tackling 
of the question of our dairy herds through county associations. I wonder if 
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ere are any representatives of the Department of Agriculture here? I am 
leased to see the ex-Minister of Agriculture, the hon. Mr. Motherwell before 
ae. To my mind, in the past we have tried to improve our cattle by working 
with the individual. That was good enough ten, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
but to-day we have to change our procedure. That time has passed. We should 
work through associations, through county associations for the improvement of 
our cattle. Why? Because that is the only way to convert our farmers to the 
full appliance of the whole doctrine of dairy improvement. There are about 
even factors of control among the milk producers. The code or doctrine of 
milk production is a resumé of seven articles. If you deal with only one—if. 
you intend to improve cattle only with the bulls, or only by improving farming 
conditions, or if-you work no other factor—if you do not work all the factors 
ae I do not hesitate to say that your work will not prduce much result. 
I do not hesitate to say that because I have been conducting a service for six 
= and I have facts. I have been talking on this question for quite a while. 
[ am quite at my ease on this question, because 95 per cent of our men have no 
figures on this question, and I have figures. If I judge the work done for dairy 
fo in the past I say that we have to change; we have to change our 
nethod of procedure, and we have to turn our efforts towards groups. We 
should have in each county thirty, forty or sixty farmers interested in milk 
production bound to a program of action, and we should say, “listen, if you 
pent the help of the government or the public service, if you want public money 
or the improvement of your cattle, here is what you will have to do: you can- 
not work for nothing ; you will have to apply this and this and this.” Now, I 
ave done that in Two Mountains county for two years, and I am very proud 
Lo say that we have come to a very extraordinary result in our averages. In 
1926 when we started this association in Two Mountains country the average 
roduction of our cows was 4,600 pounds of milk. In June, 1932, it was 8,111. 
We have doubled the production. What is the consequence of that? You have 
shat in the article I published last month. Last year those who had a herd pro- 
lucing 10,000 pounds of milk were producing 100 pounds of milk at 50 cents 
or feed costs, and those whose cows of 5,000 pounds of milk were producing 
ilk at 85 cents for feed costs. The improvement of our herds is the best way 
oO increase the profits—but not by the top, by the bottom. To-day we are 
orking from the top. We say that we want a bigger price in order to enlarge 
he profits. If we would look down, it is easier by lowering the cost of produc- 
ion. And my modest opinion is this that in lowering the cost of production 
the lone, isolated farmer cannot apply the complete doctrine of their improve- 
ent. A man of general knowledge is not able to control the milk of his cows 
ior is he able to buy feed. The county organization deals with the buying of 
feed. Do you know how much can be saved per ton of concentrate? It will 
jake too long to discuss this tableaux, but the difference per ton of feed runs 
as high as five dollars to $5.65 of a difference to the person who is buying his 
feed alone, with nobody to help him. Another farmer is -buying through a 
Troup with a technician to instruct him and give his advice, and he will save 
5 per ton. Do you know that a cow requires one ton of concentrate, and if a 
man has twenty cows there is a saving of $100, That is a saving sufficient to 
ay road taxes and many other taxes. eee 
Now, with respect to indirect remedies, the government should study a way 
f helping these county associations. I believe more in the small association 
han in the big one. Each county in Canada should have a live stock produc- 
ion association for the improvement of dairy cattle, and the first result will 
e increasing the production per cow. at } 
_ Mr, Picxue: Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me one moment, we have 
aad very valuable information from Professor Toupin, but our time is limited. 
Now, he has established the fact of the price. That is what we are after. 
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He is now Se into an mesons fiegaciien ile is pethans very ‘inte | 
esting to an agricultural society, but we cannot go into that now. We want 
to establish the price—the spread between the producer and the consumer. He 
has established the fact that the average production of the dairies under his 
control is 6,000 pounds. The professor, I am sure, will gladly acknowledge ; 
that that is far too high for the average dairy in the country. Now, so far as 
production is concerned, he has pretty well established the fact that the more’ 
you produce the more you lose. That is about all there is to it. Now, we 
would like to hear Father Lebel and we will not have time to go into wae part cs 
of the discussion. - 


By Mr. Thompson: 
Q. I understood the speaker to say that milk oe herds ree were nots 
tested and from stables that had not been inspected was finding its way into” 
the markets of the city of Montreal. I would like to know through what chan- — 
nels this milk goes to be sold in Montreal? How is it that milk from those 
stables that are not inspected and herds that are not tested is at the disposal | 
of the milk distributors?—A. It is hard to explain the organization they had 
in Montreal last fall, but here are the facts. A truck stops at a farm. after. 
-7 o'clock and buys three cans of milk and goes to another and at 11 o’clock | 
it goes to Montreal with a full truck. I do not know what kind of an organi-— 
zation they have, but that is the fact. Indeed, the Quebec Milk Association” 
have found out these facts, and they have submitted them in their reports: 
and regulations. ‘They have asked the provincial government to pass a regu-— 
lation forbidding all transportation after 7 o’clock. Consequently, to cover that” 
point, I cannot explain to you what organization they have to pick milk, but T | 
know they are picking some. 
Q. In other words, they are practically bootlegging?—A. Certainly, that. 
is bootlegging milk. That is what they call them—milk bootleggers. 
Q. I think that is a question that should be looked into. There is another : 
fact that struck me, and I would like to ask a question about it. Is there no ys 
regulation in the city of Montreal whereby milk of a certain percentage of 
butter fat is called for; is there no standard set by these dairies?—A. Yes, 
there is one. 4 
Q. I understand you to say that some companies were accepting milk on 
a flat basis without having any standard of butter fat?—A. Last December 
I placed two dairy producers in the dairies of Montreal, and they have pase 
a written note, and the question of percentage of fat was overlooked pro-- 
_ viding the milk came to a fair average. This has not been marked in the con- a 
tract. You say, “don’t you insist on the percentage?” Well, we do not. All : 
the milk is good, and they have overlooked the question; and ‘this milk is paid © 
for on a flat rate basis. 7 4 
: 
By the Chainer = 
Q. I understood that the professor was nearly through with his statement. — 
He has given us certain methods that he thinks should be employed legally to. E 
overcome the situation that exists, and then he was giving us some indirect 
methods’?—A. I was dealing with my indirect methods. I understand that my 
speech has been very long. 4 
Q. Not at all?—A. I will outline them. 


By Mr. Pickle: 


Q. Since you are on the cost business, would you give the committee the 
benefit of your experience as regards buttermilk. Does the farmer receive — 
anything for buttermilk?—A. They do not receive anything for eters 
We sell our ms in nature. ; 
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_ Q. There is a big surplus of milk in the city of Montreal?’—A. We do not 
receive anything—the dealer does not give anything for our buttermilk. My 
answer is based on the report of the members of our association. The mem- 
bers of our association do not receive anything for the buttermilk. 


Mr. Goutet: Nobody does. 
Mr. Pickue: Yes. The distributor does. 


- ‘The Wirness: Among the indirect remedies I have one to arrive at a lower 
cost of production, and I think we will arrive at this aim through the organi- 
zation of county associations—livestock production associations in the coun- — 
ties—in order to work thoroughly on the cost of production and to- control all 
the factors of milk production. Now, through these societies—I think through 
the organization of these societies in Ontario particularly, and in Quebec— 
these societies should buy and should become the owners of butter and cheese 
factories, transfer their milk, and ship their milk in whole. But my aim in 
Two Mountains county is to organize a factory to classify my milk there and 
ship it on the Montreal market in whole in order to avoid the cuts on the 
Montreal market, to handle our milk ourselves. 

The third indirect remedy, and this is not an insignificant one, is the 
improvement of technicians, improvement of the technique of dairy manufac- 
turing.” We should devote more time to research work in the improving of our 
dairy product, and to introduce new milk products in order to enlarge the milk 
production. We should have a third indirect remedy. I think that our butter 
and cheese manufacturers should receive wider instructions. I will not take 
too much time to explain that, but it is a big handicap in our small parishes 
to have butter manufacturers and cheese manufacturers not prepared technic- 
ally for present conditions. This is an indirect remedy: the improvement of 
technique in manufacturing and in the transformation of dairy products, and 
the amount of regulation; and with the suggestions made to colleges and 
ministers of various departments of agriculture we will devote more money 
for the improvement of dairy science. Gentlemen, I am sorry I have talked too 
long. I am sorry for Father Lebel’s sake. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. Before you leave that, professor, there was one very important point 
you raised. You said there must be some legislation to prevent a milk dealer 
from making butter and cheese in the large places in Canada. That is very 
important. In the district of Montreal, for one hundred miles around they 
ship their milk to Montreal. Well, as the professor said, the milk dealers in 
Montreal deliver their milk and with the balance they make butter and cheese, 
and there are manufacturers in Montreal who make butter called classified 
butter and made their fortunes with that; and the result is that in our county 
the milk producer can’t have a milk factory in the neighbourhood, and the 
milk manufacturer can’t stand the price of Montreal. For instance, if, as the. 
professor has said a price of $1.70 is fixed for milk in Montreal, all the farmers 
will send their milk to Montreal, and what will happen to the manufacturer in 
the district? He can’t stand that competition. What the professor suggests is 
a remedy so that the milk manufacturer can make his living in the neighbour- 
hood just by absorbing the surplus of milk. 


The CHAtRMAN: Any further questions, eentlemen? 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

Q. I would like to hear what the professor suggests._-A. By fixing the 
surplus. If you have a milk producers’ association on the one hand, if you 
have on the other hand a commission—a federal one, or a provincial one—it 
will be the duty of this commission, and the duty of the association, to find out 
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a formula to let on the Montreal market the milk necessary to feed the peop 
plus a surplus—which we call a necessary surplus to meet the needs; and it 
feasible. Dr. Bond of Cornell university made a survey last year in “Montreal, 4 
and he has given us a formula to settle this question. There is the report of 
Dr. Bond of Cornell university. It is feasible to fix a minimum surplus of milk 
in a market. In other words, it is possible to find out the approximate quantity 
of milk that should go on any market and drop the rest. That is the only way 
of checking the tremendous manufacturing of butter and cheese on the Mont 
real market; and as one of the members said, this kills butter and cheese manu-— 
facturing in small places—in the counties in the vicinity of Montreal. The 
butter and cheese factory cannot stand to-day, because, when the price is $1. 50> | 
net, producers want to go on Montreal market and when they are there . 50 
per cent of their production is shipped to the butter and the rest is sold | as 5 
whole milk. 3 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Professor, would you prevent these companies from the manufacture = 
of ice cream as well?—A. No, because they buy cream. ‘ 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. In your evidence you said that from June, 1930 to 1931, the ee price 5 
received by the producer was $2.16 per 100 pounds, I think?—A. Yes. = 
Q. And then, you gave it for the following two years?—A. Yes. - 

Q. Now, that net price of $2.16 per 100 pounds was less freight?—A. Yea 

~  Q. And ‘it was the average price of what the producer received for sweet : 
milk, and also for the surplus.—A. Yes. 3 
Q. Have you any information that you could give the committee as to. e 
what price the distributors were retailing that milk for at the same time in- 
Montreal?--A. Yes, I will give it to you right now—June, 1930, retail price | 
in Montreal was 0- 128 per quart—and it was paid to the producers 6-4 cents. 
@. And in 1981 and 1932?—A. 1929—would you like to have the price 

for 1929? 
Q. No, just take the one you gave us—1930 and 1931; $1.34 per hundred. 
pounds you gave the producer received, 1931 and 1932; now, have you. Se 
prices per quart it was being retailed for?—A. I can’t say. 
@. 1931 and 1932?—A. 1981 and 1982, 11 cents, June—in 1931 the price per 
quart was 11:4 cents; in June, 1931, it was paid 7-9 cents; in June, 1932, 9 cents. — 

| @. Was that the average during the term from June, 1931 to June, 1932—. . 
the average price per quart you were giving?—A. I think that all these are based _ 
on June prices. 4 
Q. In 1932-33, you said that the producer received net $1. 05 per hundred 
pounds; now, how much per quart was it retailing for?—A. Well, you know ite 
is pretty hard to tell you to-day the average retailing price. 
@. All right, have you the figure for June, 1932?—A. Yes; Tine. 1982, retail 7 
price 3-5 cents. s 
®. The retail price ?—A. The retail price 9°8 cents 1 in June, 1932. : 


By Mr. Barber: 
Q. The price paid to farmers?—A. 3-5 cents. | 


. 


By Mr. Pe 


Q. That is 
cents. - 
By the Chairman: 


Q. That is plane down at Montreal?—A. Yes. 


A. The retail price 9-8—price quoted the predieene 3 5 
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By Mr. Sone 
Q. Is the farmer paying the express on that?—A. No, tat] is net. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


—Q. Can you tell the committee the price per quart that milk is retailing at 
: in Pitontreal at the present time?—A. It is pretty hard, because there is a great 
| spread—disparity, in prices. 

Q. You don’t feel like saying that. Have you any information that there 
S was a cut made recently to the consumer in Montreal?—A. Yes, since a month. 
Our farmers, the farmers shipping to our association, since a month have had the 
| price cut-—they are coming to the cutting. 

_- .Q. Let me get that; in the first place there was a cut to the consumer, was 
‘there?—A. In the first place there was a cut to the consumer—you mean this 
winter, yes, recently. 

q Q. How much, do you now? ok: In some cases cuts of nearly 40 per cent. 
Q. You don’t know how much per quart?—A. Yes, 40 per cent—you push 
me in a corner. 

7 Q. No, I am not trying to auch you in a corner—some of the other gentle- 
men are trying to do that —A. There is milk sold to-day at $2.50 per hundred. 
An Hon. Memper: He wants to know the price to the consumer per quart? 


The Wirness: It means 6 cents—yesterday at the Thrift Store. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


~ Q. In the bottles that are left at the door?—A. Yes, per quart. I think there 
| a are some chain stores who are selling milk at six or five per quart. 
Q. eds Well, no, they have to go to the store; but if you are 
4 giving me— 
& Q. What I was trying— —A. If you would give me fifteen minutes we will 
e find out very precisely. . 
q Q. All right, Professor; just one more question: When*the milk was reduced 
_ tothe consumer in Montreal recently, say this winter, was that reduction passed 
on to the producer?—-A. Reduction passed on to the consumer. 
a Q. Did the distributor reduce the price to the consumer, and then turned 
- around and took it off the producer?—A. That is what they are doing now due 
_ to the cut of-milk to the consumer, now they are starting to cut to the producer. 
' QQ, Just recently?—A. Yes, since about three weeks, we are told through a 
_ monthly report in our office—and my secretary told me they had started to cut— 
_ we have their figures on the records. 
| 2 Q. Could you file with the secretary of the committee any evidence that 
e would bear that out?—-A. Bear that out—what do you mean? 

2 Q. Any statement?—A. I would send you my report. 
Q. That would be fine—A. I will send you two dozen reports. They have 
| started to cut. We will send you that. Here is a note prepared by my secretary 
| yesterday—my secretary brought me that note before leaving—February ; quoting 
his figure from February. 
r Q. This year?—A. Yes, Ropar last—price paid first F ebruary was $1.35 
_ gross price. He marked in the book $1 average and he said the price has been ~ 
cut. 


Q. Average?—A. Yes, $1 average since the price has been cut. We have 
seen the cut, but I will send to the secretary. 


Mr. Dupuis: 


4 ~Q. Now, Mr. Toupin, while you have that book in hand; what was the price 
— jn 1929 to the consumer and to the producer ?—A. 1929, retail price 12-8 cents, 
(J. Paid to the farmers how much?—A. Seven cents. 


\ 
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By Mr. Bertrand: F 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Professor if he knows the average | 
production of cows; he stated that the average production of cows in his district | 
was 8,000 pounds of milk— —A. In the society. ee 4 

- Q. In your society; and with added members on, 6,000 pounds of milk?— § | 
A. Six thousand pounds of milk, that is with outsiders—I have said that I | 
think the average is around 6,000 pounds of milk. oy, ay 

- Q. Precisely; now, do you know the average production of cows in the | 
province of Quebec?-—A. Well, it is hard to answer, because we are always 
quoting old figures, and I think that we have improved our average herd; we ¥ 
should not be far from 5,000, for the whole province. rene | 

Q. You said a moment ago—where did the distributor find his milk in — 
October, November and December of 1932; I think it is well to inquire about — 
that—have you any idea as to where they found that?—A. From trucks here | 
and there. 3 thee 4 

Q. Do you mean the answer to that is this bootlegging of milk?—A. There ~ 
was some bootlegging of milk on the Montreal market last fall. ; E 


The CuHarRMAN: Gentlemen, are you through with the witness? 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Have you any idea of the percentage of surplus milk reaching Montreal? — 
—A. Here is a report you should have in your hand and you will haye the ~ 
answer about surplus. Dr. Bond of Cornell university has a long tableau after — 
studying the surplus on Montreal market—it will be long to answer that — 
question. : 4 

Q. Can you answer it in a short way?—A. I should view this tableau—I — 
received that report. | 3 


pas | 
ey 


pits 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. Maybe you would file the report?—A. I will leave my report in the hand 7 
of the Chairman. | a 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. All right, now, Professor; with regard to buttermilk which the dealer — 
pays the farmer nothing for, what does he do with that?—A. I suppose that he — 
is drying this buttermilk. ? 

Q. Do you know what he gets for it?—A. Too bad—he received quite a lot. — 
-I have not my feed prices. : 2 

Q. What is the price of dried buttermilk to-day ?—A. Fifty dollars per ton — 
—fifty or sixty dollars per ton. 

@. For buttermilk ?—A. Dried. . 4 

@. I know; the great consumption of buttermilk is as buttermilk?— — 
A. I don’t know—I have no idea at what price they sell buttermilk. 
ae Q. nee is done with the separated milk surplus?—A. With the separated 

uttermilk— | | 


Q. No, the separated milk—surplus milk?—A. They transform that into 
butter and cheese. 3 


Q. Butter and cheese; what is done with the by-product with the milk q 
and skim milk?—A. With the skim milk? They dry the skim milk; they reduce : 
it in powdered form—powdered skim milk. | . 

The CHatrMAN: Are you satisfied, gentlemen; shall we release the witness? 

Thank you, Professor. 
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FATHER ie LEBEL, called ‘and. Sworn. 


- The Cuarrman: I think we are very much honoured to- day, gentlemen, in 
having Father Lebel, of Montreal, with us, and I will ask you to give him 
your very best attention. He has kindly consented to speak to us in English, 
nd I know it is a little more difficult, possibly, than it would be for him to 


eak 3 in his own language. 

_ Father Lepeu: Well, Mr. Chairman, I was very glad to hear that parlia- 
ment instituted this commission to inquire into the milk situation, because it is 
‘an open commission, an open inquiry. We had in Quebec an inquiry on the 
‘situation of milk one year ago, but it was kept behind closed doors so the 
public knew nothing of it. This will have a good influence on public opinion; 
but I think that there is a danger in this inquiry because, as I read in the 
ginning, you have limited your inquiry on a spread between the retail price 
nd the price paid to the producers. For weeks and weeks the readers and the 
onsumers will read in the newspapers, testimonies on the great profits made 
ay dairies, that they exploit—lI say, that some of the testimonies will try to find 
hat these dairies exploit the public; and what will be the conclusion in the 
nind of the consumers, actually; especially in this crisis of the working classes? 
The conclusion will be the price is too high, we pay too much, we must lower 
pe price; and then, what will be the situation of the farmer? 

I understand that that inquiry has been instituted precisely for restoring 
the situation of the farmer. Now, if the price of milk is lowered the farmer 
will not receive more then, he will receive less; because the big dairies will find 
ways to take their profit on the farmer. That i is why I would suggest that your 
ommittee study a little—it is not necessary to make long observation, but study 
a little—the cost of production, and spread it before the public—spread the 
dea that the price of milk, the price of production of milk from the farmers 
s pretty high; and that is the reason why I suggested to have Mr. Toupin 
to speak, to say something about the cost of production. I think really, per- 
i sonally, that the spread since two years. at least, the spread is too great. I 
“don’t know what your inquiry will reveal. It is a little too large, I think, and 
it is easy to have an idea of it. 

| _ This year—I quote here from the Milk Plant Commentary of New York, 

I | think; it is an American magazine: 

Be. Tn: January of this year in the whole state of Massachusetts, in the cities 
of * Boston, Chelsea, Lawrence, Lowell, Lyn and Springfield, the retail price 
of the quart of milk was eleven cents, the same as it was in Montreal during 
January. Now, the prices paid to the producers during that month; the fixed 
price was $2. 74 to the 100 pounds, and during the same month in Montreal the 
fixed price was $1.60. You know there is $1.14 difference between these cities 
of Massachusetts, and the city of Montreal. I think that the spread is a little 
too much. If we take New York, New York in January, the retail price was 
11 cents as in Montreal, and the price paid to the producers was $2. 45; a good 
lot, 85 cents more than we were paid here. 

I could cite many others, but it will remain true that if you do not study 
8 a little the cost of production of the farmer the conclusion will be that the 
price is too high. In reality I think that the price actually paid in Montreal, 
‘and in the other cities of Canada, is not too high ; it would be, I would say 
‘rather too low. The price at Montreal actually is 9 cents. We had January 
/ at 11, February at 10, and we are at 9 actually; and will be forced by public 
| opinion to lower it during the summer months, and the average will be less 

han 9. ; 
| Now, if we have to find similar prices to retail prices in former years we 
| th ave to go up. to 1912 when the retail price was 8-6 cents; in 1913 it was 8-8 


os quart, and on that year the rae near by the farmer was 5 cents, and 
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the price of the decir, was 3°8 cents. Ane, if you remember, in that tim 
nobody complained that the price then paid was too high—8-8 cents; supp 
that in the winter months the price was 11 and 10, and that in the sumt 
months the price was 8 and*9 and nobody complained that the price was 
high, and then the farmer received 5 cents, and the distributor 3 cents and 
Now, is it difficult to state, that since that time the price of production for 
farmer and for the distributor has been augmented. It is very easy. It is si 
that time that all these regulations have been established through the inter 
vention of governments, federal, provincial and municipal. ‘The boards of 
health in the name of hygiene and to protect the health of the consumers haa re 
saddled regulation upon regulation—the stables had to be arranged to give ° 
each head of cattle a certain space in cubic space and a certain surface for ven- | 
tilation; cement floors, and they must be whitened with chalk very often; they 
had to have separated dairies with wells; they had to have refrigerators, and | 
you know that this year they must have three tons of ice for each head of i 
cattle; and they have to pay the price of cans and pails which have doubled — 
since that time; and transportation has augmented, There is the test of tuber- 
culin which has been established since that’time. Pasteurization has been | 
established since that time; the obligation of bottling the milk, and so on 
And we may say that since that time taxes have quadrupled, ‘the price of 
machinery has doubled. So, since 1913, it is evident that the cost of produc- 
ing milk for the farmer has surely augmented, as has increased the cost of 
distribution. I do not speak against these regulations. They are very good: 
They have produced the effect which was remarked in your first session that 
actually we have on the market a far better milk, a far better product, which 
has increased consumption, and which had a sood influence on health. But | 
who must pay for all these expenses, who must pay? These regulations were 

that common sense and equity require that the consumer must pay, because 
| good. They have imposed on farmers and distributors a greater cost. I say re 
it is in his favour that all these regulations were imposed. a 


Now, the opinion has been spoiled—the opinion of the public and the opinion : 
of the consumers has “been spoiled, .in Montreal at least, by an association of 
farmers who have created the opinion in Montreal that they were exploited : 
by the great dairies, that it was easy to deliver milk at a lower price than was 
paid them. You remember after the strike, and before the strike, that associa-— 
tion held many assemblies in Montreal saying that it was possible to deal in 
milk at a lower cost, and since that time they have experienced by this that it 
was not so easy—that it is a very costly thing to retail milk in Montreal. ‘That 
same association was the cause of a loss of $117,000 bankruptcy—$55,000 of 
milk not paid. They have experienced by this that it is not so easy. But I say 
that the opinion of consumers has been spoiled in Montreal, and that it would 
be necessary to recreate that opinion. I say for myself, to pay ten cents a 
quart, or eleven cents a quart for milk, is not too high, if we compare the price 
which is paid for sparkling water. If you take a bottle of sparkling water, 
you will see that it takes from five to seven or eight bottles to make a quart. 
Now, nobody has any objection to paying five cents for a bottle of sparkling 
water: so that the consuming public of Montreal pays from 25 to 35 cents a 
quart ‘for simple water, mixed with a little sugar, and a little essence. Yet, the 
public finds itself too poor to pay ten cents for a quart of milk, which is the 
best and most hygienic food that exists, actually. 4 


Mr. Toupin told you that the price of feed in his society was about ten 
cents, and that he would state the price or cost of production of milk in hig 
society was from $1.28 to $1.55. Remember that his society is a special society 
in which the average of cows is very high—8,100 pounds a year. If we took 
the average of the province of Quebec, I think we must see that the cost of prog 


sf 


re 


Ri 
he 
$ 
a -- Q. Per gallon?—A. Per gallon. And you know the county of Argenteuil 
_ has the reputation of being the best organized in regard to dairy production. 
_ The figures have not appeared for this year yet, but I think it is probable they 
will be a little lower. It will be found a little lower, about 22 or 23 cents, I 
_ think it would be a good thing if these figures were known and spread among the 
_ public in order that the public may see that the farmers are not actually paid 


as they should be paid. If we continue to pay the farmers as they are paid 
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‘duction is a little higher. Remember in the year 1930 under Hon. Mr. Perron, 


~ Minister of Agriculture of Quebec, there was an enquiry into the price of pro- 
ducing a gallon of milk in the province of Quebec. The result was that the 
_ average was 32 cents. I think that the enquiry was made a little too quickly. 
In the county of Argenteuil, in 1931, a more minute enquiry showed that the 
cost of production in that county was about 25 cents. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


actually he is producing at a loss. If that continues before three or five years 


_ have passed, or before long,-the city of Montreal and all cities will be crowded 
_ with those farmers who will come to aid the citizens to consume their own 
~ wealth. 


I think that the responsibility for the lowering of prices is not with the 


_ large companies. The large dairies of Montreal are ready to pay the farmer 
_ the price he deserves, because they have repeated to me many times: “‘We would 
_ pay the farmer 20 cents a gallon or 30 cents a gallon, or forty cents a gallon, 
- only we would have to raise the price to the consumer; but we are forced to 
_ lower our prices by the little dairies.” You know, in Montreal we may classify 
_ the dairymen under three headings: the large dairies, who have a fixed price, 
higher than the others, the other little dairymen who insist on fixing the prices 
_ and keeping them a little lower—generally their price is one cent lower—and 
then there is the little dairymen who are cutting the prices, as it was stated 


during this inquiry. Lately, some of these little dairymen have sold their milk 


at such a price that the chain stores and some grocery stores were able to retail 
the milk at six cents a quart. It is impossible for a dairy to be able to retail 


milk at such a price, and pay the farmer. It is possible there must be some 


- bootleg milk moving in order that they may be able to do that. They do not 
- follow regulations; they do not pay the farmers, or they pay a ridiculous price. 
- The remedy would be to have the Board of Health execute its rules. I will 
state before this committee that some dairymen in Montreal—and very serious 
_ dairymen—say if the Board of Health were free to act, and to do what they 
would do, and what they should do, those little dairymen would be put out of 
business. But they cannot. There are dairies in Montreal who have not com- 
- plied with the regulations, and who continue to sell milk because the Board of 
- Health is interfered with in its work. The Board of Health is ‘interfered with 
by politicians and by aldermen. Supposing a farmer wants to introduce milk 
- into ‘Montreal, and is prevented by an inspector, what happens? Why, he 
- goes to the deputy and the deputy comes around and says to the inspector: 
“Don’t be too zealous, my man.” Some of these dairies should not be allowed 
to distribute; they do not observe the rules. Along with that, I think the price 
of butter and cheese has been lowered. I think the price of milk has not always 
been linked up with the price of ‘butter and cheese. It seems to me that in New 
York, actually, the price of milk was lower this winter than it was in Canada, 
yet the farmers there received nearly $1 per 100 pounds more than we received 
in Canada. I think that a marketing board that would keep the price of cheese 
and butter higher in Canada would, at least, help to keep the price of milk 
’ higher. There are two remedies which would help the farmer in those circum- 


stances. One of them would be to have the government enter into a new treaty 
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with the United States. You know the ee dispigpentieion in the marketing : 
of milk has been brought about by the Hawley-Smoot tariff, which barred the 
exportation of our milk, more or less, to the United States. I think that the 
government should try to have that tariff lowered. I think that Mr. Bennett ie 
and the government is contemplating having a treaty renewed, and so the 
committee should insist that Mr. Bennett or the government should give special - 
consideration to that question. I think that the real remedy would be to have | 
an association of all the producers and have a concentration of wholesale recep= 
tion of all the milk, as it was instituted in some of the states in the United — 
States. If all the producers pool their milk, or bring it to a central reception 
point, then the purchaser will be obliged to come to that pool and buy milk, ~ 
and it will be the producer who will fix the price. = 

Now, before terminating, I should like to make an observation on what 
was stated at the first meeting by Mr. Singleton. Mr. Singleton said: 


On the 16th of February, I wired to the officers of the Dairy Branch, ¥ 
in the different parts of Canada, asking them to give me the price per 
100 pounds of milk to the producer for milk delivered at the distributing - 
point, and the price to the consumer for quarts of bottled milk. : 


He then gives a table of the price paid to the producers, the average ~ 
price paid to the consumer, and then the proportion received by both. I cannot ~ 
speak for the others, that is, the other cities, but for Montreal, I find there ™ 
is a little mistake. They say that on the 17th February the average price ~ 
paid her quart by the consumer was nine cents, and the average price paid — 
per quart to producers was 3-5 cents. Well, if we take 9 cents as the average © 
price paid by the consumers—it is a real average, because it is the fixed price, © 
the official price of the larger dairies to the consumers was ten cents. Ten 
cents was the price of the large dairies, and nine cents the little dairies, and © 
theewholesale was eight cents. So, it was the average. Now, if nine cents was 
a real average, they should take to compare what was paid to the producer, © 
the average. When they say that the average paid to the producers was 35 
cents, itis the fixed price; it is not the average. First-it was not 34 cents. 7 
34 cents would mean 14 cents a gallon; but in reality the fixed price was 1384 — 
cents. Secondly, that was not the average paid to the farmer. The average 
must have been only twelve cents. Now, if you compare the proportion received © 
by the farmer and that paid by the consumer, you will see that the proportion 
will not be 38-89, which is nearly 40 per cent, but it would be only 33, just | 
a third of the price, and I think that we should correct that for Montreal. iy 
do not know how they have stated it for the other cities. 3 

Now, I must submit you a puzzle—not a jig saw—I think that the time 
has come for the puzzle. When the large companies—when the dairymen of a 
Montreal lowered their prices in the beginning of February, when they lowered — 
from 10 to 9, the dairies of Montreal, dairymen of Montreal made some — 
proclamations, one in French which appeared in the French papers and one 3 

which was given to a reporter of the Montreal Star. Now, in the proclamation — 
given to the French papers they say: “ Our profit during the last year was : 
only a little fraction of a cent a quart—a little fraction of a cent per quart.” — 
Now, in the other paper they say: “ We have been obliged by competition to | 
lower our retail price by one cent, from 10 to 9 and declaring that the price ; 
paid to the farmer of 14 cents a gallon delivered to the city would be the same.” | 
So they declare that all their costs would remain the same, but the margin of © 
profit will be a little smaller. It is a puzzle for me to understand that if j 
during the whole of last year, when the spread was 6-5, their profit per quart — 
was only a fraction of a cent, now that the spread is only 5°5 per cent, how — 
their margin is only a little smaller. They should say, if the first proclamation 3 
is true, that they sell at a loss. There is something in the books which were 


* 
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Beesented to Mr. Bond, and Mr. Bond recognized in his report that really, 
according to the fioures which were presented to him, there was only a little 
f action of a cent of profit per quart. I don’t know how—it is a puzzle for 
me. There can be no explanation, I think, but apparently for me there is a 
contradiction between those proclamations. 

— Now, if you have some questions, I will be ready to answer. 


= 


The Cuatrman: Any questions? 


— a By Mr. Sproule: 

- Q. Father Lebel was dealing with the price of milk, spread of milk, 
1910 if I remember, or 1912. I think if I remember he was quoting the ae. 
ducer was getting five cents and the retailer was retailing for eight. Are the 
_ restrictions in Montreal the same now as they were then? 

Mr. Gosetu: He told us of changes. 


= ' 2 
_ The Wrrness: Oh, no, there were regulations, too. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


| 4 Q. What I had reference to then was, did the city require that it be 
pasteurized at that time?—A. No. Pasteurization was passed only in 1925, 
‘and in Toronto I think it was passed in 1920. Nearly all those regulations 
have been passed since that time; so that.cost of production has been increased 
: and it is impossible—I actually remember that we are paid, were supposed to 
_ be paid three cents a quart, when others were paid five cents a quart. 

— Q. Yes; would you say that the cost of production was similar then to 
Vv list it is now?—A. The cost of production? I think that the cost of produc- 
- tion was then lower. 

— QQ. Lower than it is now ?—A. Lower than it is now. It is true that the 
average of pounds per cow has increased, and this is one of the factors which 
“could have caused a lowering of production: but there are many other factors 
which have worked in the other sense. I think that actually the cost of produc- 
tion of a gallon of milk is higher than it was in 1913. 


By Mr. Mullins: ; 
- Q. Has it improved the health of the people, Father, all these new regula- 
Erion and these restrictions such as pasteurization?—A. I think, personally, that 
3g has. 

Q. I have in mind that the Professor spoke in Manitoba, in a Dairy Asso- 
- ciation, and he said that they had fed three calves with Agricultural College 
pasteurized milk, and that the three calves died. I cannot understand—in the 
old days I was ‘raised on one cow, and I remember in the town of Lindsay 
they had none of these restrictions or this pasteurization regulation, and it did 
not affect my health. I am so far sound, and the milk did not affect me; so 
I think probably there are too many restrictions placed around the milk situ- 
ation, that is reacting back on the cost to the farmer—A. Yes; but you were 
on a farm. You could take the milk fresh. In the cities actually those who 
drink the milk now drink the milk of yesterday—not of yesterday, but of the 


day before yesterday. And they say that in great centres as Montreal, iets oe: 


better for the general health to have that milk pasteurized.’ It loses, I think, 
for me, al think that it loses something. It loses something. 
The CHAIRMAN: Vitamins. 
‘The Wrrness: Especially in the taste, and a little in vitamins. But in © 
general, if it were not pasteurized, I think that Bons and bacterias and every 
ecrag of bad germs would kill men. 


me 
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By Mr. Tummon: 3 = eee | 


Q. Father, do you confirm the evidence of Prof. qian. ‘that the recent 
cut in price to the consumer in Montreal is being passed on to the producer?” 
—A. No, I don’t think so. For me—it is true that it is only one week, and th 
receive their pay only fifteen days after, so it is difficult ; but we have their 
promises. I will read that declaration, a declaration that the price paid to- 
the farmers of 14 cents a gallon (which is not 14 cents, it is 133 cents), cee 
to the city station, would remain the same. But we ‘shall sce at the next pay | 
if they stand to their promises. Z| 

Q. What has been the history in the past; where there has been a cut tor | 
the consumer, has it invariably been passed on?—A. Invariably; and it is the | 
ereat difficulty of agriculture. Formerly, let us say, twenty years ago, the | 
farmer received for his product in general—for the general products of the | 
farm, received about sixty or seventy per cent of the price paid by the retailer. 
I do not say for the milk only, but in general. Now, of that price the inter- — 
mediary received only from thirty to forty per cent. That part which the inter- | 
mediary received has increased until the last crisis, to fifty per cent. Economists , 
according to the statistics, say at the moment—in 1929, the intermediaries — 
received about fifty per cent of the price paid by the retailer. Now, since that | 
crisis, the prices of the farmer have been lowered; the retail prices have been — 
lowered forty per cent. If that loss of forty: per cent had been sustained ™ 
equally by the intermediary and by the farmer, the farmer would be in a bad ~ 
state, but he would not have to complain. In reality, the part of the intereal | 
mediary has not been lowered. His fifty per cent has not been decreased; so 
the whole lowering has been sustained by the farmer who receives actually | 
from twenty to thirty-three per cent of the prices paid by the retailer. In - 4 
-general—I do not say for some—for butter you receive more, but.we will say 
for the average, he receives from twenty to thirty-five per cent—to thirty- ne 
per cent of the retail price, and this is a great evil. 

Q. Just one more question. Did the producer receive a cut in his price 
recently?—A. Yes. In the beginning of February when the price went down | 
from the—the fixed price went down from eleven cents to ten cents, it- was 
lowered from $1.60 to $1.35. Zz 

Q. To $1.85—A. Yes. , > 

@. At the same time then that the cut was made to the consumer from. 
eleven to ten cents?—A. Yes. | 

Q. There was a reduction made to the producer?—A. Yes. 

Q. From $1.60, is it?—-A. Yes. 

Q. To $1 Boi AST $1.35; and when they announced that it was going 
down from ten to nine, naturally I was expecting that they would lower the 
price of the farmer; but I think that one of the effects of this Committee—of — 
this commission—was that they did not do that. It was the first good effect. 


By Mr. Spotton: | | : 3 _ 

i: One point. We are one quoted the figures of milk per gallon that the © 
farmer receives in the country instead of the consumer at his door. Now, that # 
figure is $1.35. The other day we were told about the fearful and wonderful _ 
working of a mysterious surplus, and they told us that that worked out that the 
farmer did not get that $1.35, that this surplus pressed it down to $1.05. That 
is, with twenty-five off Montreal it would leave $1.10. The working .of this 
surplus pressed down the returns to the farmer I believe, in some cases, as low | 
as 90 cents. I would like to have your opinion on that point, That is a big ll 
charge?—A. I could not give you figures on that precise point, because we haved 
not to deal with the farmers, and I have not seen their bills. 
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| 
= 
| . Q. But they do not aS $1.352—A. I have heard that many of them—the 
secretary of the Board of Health of Montreal yesterday told me that a very 
vood farmer in the eastern counties had very find stock and he receives actually, 
after deductions made, 7-5 for his milk, and he says that man will surely go 
down before long if it continues. 


By the Chairman: 

| Q. I would like to ask a question based on one of the professor’s recom- 
mendations. He says that it should be possible to regulate the flow of fluid milk 
/on to the Montreal market by means of a producers’ association that would take 
eare of the surplus where it was produced. Do you think that is the proper 
method to use?—A. I think that an association which would control 90 per cent 
yf the producers would be a splendid thing. 
~ Q. Would it not be a good thing possibly, just to leave the market a little 
bare all the time so the price could 20 up. If they can control the amount of. 
milk going on to the market could not they leave it a little bare so as to enhance 
the price unduly?—A. Bare? 
-Q. Short of milk?—A. I do not see how it would be possible to have the 
‘market short. 
 Q. How far should the cost of production enter into the fixing of the price 
| to ‘the producer, and how far should the law of supply and demand apply there? 
—A. Well, I really do not understand the question. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday, March 9, 1933, at 10.80 o’clock. 
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i EPORT OF PROFESSOR G. TOUPIN SUBMITTED TO THE OTTAWA 
PARLIAMENTARY COMMITEE CONDUCTING AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE MILK INDUSTRY, MARCH 7, 1933 


OUTLINE 


‘I. Present situation respecting milk produced in the district of Two-Mountains 
and sold on the Montreal market: 
- 1; Average yield per cow as ee in returns from 42 members of our 
Association. 
Probable average yield in he district. 
2. Average feed costs per 100 lbs. of milk. 
3. Average net prices per 100 Ibs. of milk. 
4. Loss per 100 lbs. of milk, estimated according to the formula showing the 
relationship of feed costs to total costs. 
Pabeer COstseten.: Sc tk Ro tan oe: Str, ob SAO tO bo 
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Il. Influences of milk prices: 
(a) On stock-raising methods. 
(6) On feeding methods. 
(c) On farm husbandry, in general. 
(d) Conclusions. 


III. Grievances of the milk producers of the district of Two-Mountains. 


IV. Remedies proposed: 
(a) Direct remedies. 
(b) Indirect remedies. 


-1.—Present situation respecting milk produced j in the district of Two Mountains 
and sold in the Montreal market: 
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Condition of milk prod ueiiol. sold on te Montreal ee and estim 
by monthly reports sent to the Agricultural Institute of Oka by a grow 
farmers who record both milk production and feeding and who are mem 
of a Society of Animal Production since June, 1926; and estimated also 
surveys carried out amongst the farmers who were formerly members of “= 
Society of Animal Production of the County of Two Mountains and wh 

withdrew for one reason or another. | a 


1.—Average yield per cow: 
(a) For 42 members of our association (June 1931-32): 


Cows. 3 GUESS Fa Bee eS ee ee eee ee 
Pounds of milk . te he ee 
Percentage of fat.. BE AES eee RE Shot 3°47 
“Pounds OL fata =. a Oe See ee eee 


(b) Probable average yield i in the district: 
6,500 pounds of milk; 3-5 per cent of fat; 227-50 pounds of fat. 


2.—Average feed costs per one hundred pounds of milk: 


(a) June, 1931, to June, 1932, 0-73 per 100 pounds. 

(b). June, 1932, to June, 1933, 0-70 per 100 pounds. 

(c) October, 1932, to October, 1933, 0:70 per 100 pounds. 
The average price of concentrates per ton is: 

(a) June, 1980, to June, 1931, $25.84. 

(6) June, 1931, to June, 1932, $23. 

(c) June, 1932, to June, 19338, $238. 


~The average quantity of concentrates per cow for a production: oF 8, 000 

utd of milk is 2,300 pounds: | = 
(a) 1,610 pounds of farm grains, 70 per cent $18.. $14 49 
(b) 690 pounds of concentrates, a0: percent $20. <5. 800. —— 


| $23 09 
3.—Average net price. The average net price paid for 100 pounds of milk: 4 
(a) June, 1930, to June, 1931, $2.16. = 
(b) June, 1931, to June, 1932, $1.34. 
(c) June, 1932, to June, 1933 (probable), $1. 05. 


Detailed statement of milk prices paid to the farmers for the year June, 
~ 1932, to June 1933: 
Market Farmers <q 
(a) 19382: June, July, August, ee : 


October (5 months). . Reem Nasi ee oe 

(6) 1932: November (1 month) . ms 133552 S720 

(c) 1982: December. 1933: January (2 
Months) lose, ce ea eee 1 60 eS 

(d) 1933: February, March, “April, May : a 
(probable, 4 months).. .. 1 35 1°00. == 


Approximate average price for ‘the year, $1. 05. 


4. Loss per hundred pounds of milk estimated according to the formula showing 
the relationship of feed costs to total costs: 


. 


Feed-eostse 5 i 2 ee eee eae 55 

FP otal COSER ss eer hes ag ea eh ee eee 

Milk Price: ore si 
(@) Sunes 1989-1 983.5 es ae ee OU 


Feed..costs-pere 106 pounds 455 5 os a 
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‘Total costs per 100 eertde of milk: 


Oe He ee a gE Bn 
45 
0G ee a 8 


a ~ “Bao 
2 Probable loss, $0.23 to $0.50 per 100 pounds. 


‘IL—Influence of milk prices: 
= _ Situation very much changed for the worst since June, 1932: 


1. Milk prices for the year 1931 have not to date exercised any influence 

that is really apparent so far on, 

_ (a) Stock-raising, (6) feeding. 

In proof whereof: - 

(a) Stock calves are as numerous and in as good condition as in past 
- years, 

(6) General return maintained. However, 15 of our producers report 

the return shows a tendency to fall off. 


ee 2. Influence on farm husbandry in general: 

(a) For 1931: Painful as regards all. 

(6) For 1932: Discouraging as regards some and disastrous as regards 
others. — 


3. Conclusions: 
(a) The present state - prices is conducive to considerable disturbance 
as regards milk production for the Montreal market. 
4 {0)-The present state of prices should milk producers and purchasers 
S RAS to find means of avoiding a crisis in this field, a crisis that would 
—  —s—~saan fect. the interests of both parties. 


MI —Grievance of milk producer: 


Outline of a questionnaire relating to an inquiry into the grievances of 
pill producers selling their milk in a raw state in the great markets of the 
province, and the best measures to take in order to correct these grievances: 


GRIEVANCES OF THE PRODUCERS 


___In our opinion, what are the principal grievances of the ae in respect 
of the present market: 


Replies: 


ee 1--Absencexof a contract binding producers and purchasers; with the 

r a < result that the producer is liable to lose his market at any time. 
2. Insolvency of a certain number of milk distributors and milk distribut- 

ing companies, hence partial or total loss of production value for two 

or three months. Sometimes the loss runs from $200 to $500. | 

Fixing of milk prices at a figure much below production costs. A 
gallon of milk costs an average of 25 cents and sells at about 15 cents. 

. Unjustified cutting of prices, by sending part of the milk shipped to 
the creamery. 

. Lack of control by the producers over milk tests. 

. Irregular payments for milk: a situation that causes serious incon- 
venience to the producers. 

. Being prevented from dispensing of a milk surplus at will, even when 
the purchaser pays: the market is overstocked. 


NN oo BB ww 


fg 
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8. Refusal to accept delivery of milk without prior notice, and not giving | 
producers any time to correct any faults.on their part, in consequence 
of which the producer sometimes loses his market whole weeks and 1s < 
out of pocket considerable sums of money. 4 

10. Absence of a satisfactory basis in respect of the payment of the price” 4 
of milk. : 

ProposeD REMEDIES 
(a) Direct: ‘ 

1. Formation of an association of milk producers—provincial and federal. — 

2. Drafting of a contract between the Producers’ Association and the — 
buyers. § 

3. Fixing of the buying price of milk from the producer ane the selling — 
price to the consumer by a provincial or federal commission com- ~ 
posed of producers, consumers, buyers and experts. 4 

4, Passing of a provincial or ederal act to give force of law to the deci- 3 
sions of the Milk Commission. | E 

5. Passing of a-law to control the degree of solvency of milk yes 

6. Fixing of milk prices twice a year: fies 
On October 1, for eight winter months. 

On June 1, for four summer months. 


(b) Tadirect: (To further strengthen the foundations of dairy-farming). 


1..The establishment in each county of cattle-raising societies, preferably — 
of the cooperative type, with the following objects: 7 


(a) By the use of better methods, to improve the average yield per cow. © 
(6) To sell market milk or dispose of it wholesale. a 
(c) To convert milk without the aid of any intermediary. 


2. The general improvement of dairy methods. 


3. The formation of a corps of dairy experts by devoting a larger part of . 
the curriculum to the fundamental sciences on which dairying is based, and © 
adding thereto courses in general agriculture, animal husbandry and political 3 
and rural economics. - 


ay Signed) G. TOUPIN. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MILCH COW DURING THE PRESENT 
DEPRESSION 


THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS OF PROFESSOR GUSTAVE Toupin, OF THE 
Oxa InstiTuTE — 


In a first article, published in this paper in December, 1932, Mr. Toupin. f 
asked the following questions: “What action must milk producers take in the © 
face of the price decline? Is there a way out? What are the indications for — 
1933? Is it possible to make a little money?” And he concluded by stating: — 
“Twenty farmers of the county of Two-Mountains, who, for a considerable — 
time past, have kept a record of the milk yield and the food consumption of © 
their herds, are going to provide the answers. Their answers, set out in tables, — 
are summarized and commented hereunder. . 4 
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J R BLE 1 —Average milk yield fo 20 herds in the County of Two-Mountains and average corresponding 
iz quantities of various foods consumed. 
i y > 


Concen- 
earahons a aera | ale a Fea hae Pasturage 
$23 
lbs lbs. lbs 

ert PatramMboweels.. oes oc eek wk 10, 790 3,340 4,297 2,488 tiny eae 

BEC OCIIOSER Ste oa sins a eda es 10,301 1,791 %5,560 2 218" a le ole 

BEL) SOUS I ee Pe ccslnc nc wee oe Paces 9,817 2,979 4,822 Op LOOels teem 

OUR eine Wal oe baa eh ee 9,766 2,486 2,738 5, 150 eck ae ees 

AR ATIT DOIG Ld, os sors tcc + woke ce noe OR 9,625 4,839 4,210 A At Aegis ame ea 

MEMES OU G fre tee ciwg ances ci Oe Rees 9,137 2,797 4,361 Qi O26'. steer seoeie 

SSE SSS 9 xk oe Ta Oa 8,525 3, (ol 5, 782 VAT ATS Re. any bo 
SRIINE Ca ile a a os or a 8,221 3,993 6, 667 1, 6857 (9/5 ee Z 

{. Charbonneau............ Bie ly — a 8,029 4,395 3,838 2 POON: «Contes ceae 
R 1 ce ET 0 oe Se a area 7,855 2,847 4,262 2 OFS hr yee tea 

MUM A SCDAIS: 2. Se eine yoo Lope es 7,673 4,567 10, 069 2,34 Tee ee ae 

moe. Bertrand.......... POPS ie ys ois eas (en 1Ys 2,511 5,780 Jy Oba - Luar ered 

BE MODCAUs aco Sead Pea bes 7,156 4,420 5,870 2, 2a0seioar eae 

MLO oh. Se sche i dee he ees 6, 936 2,888 6,212 U7 T Sue peek eee 

NUTS, coi So shse vib) vos oe oe eae 6,836 3,048 5,797 1.697. aera 

Sisters of the Congregation.............. 6, 667 3,941 5, 762 L839) te 

A Art. Wioillevirs.o so Oe ees, oe. ree 6,611 4,433 8,489 PARAGON bac ey Ae ae 

a MTNA RC HOR eA ree ra ces wate Fe Ome Rees 6, 5384 3,105 4,472 PARA A ofl GS Pie el tea 

Pelamarche......... Fetes wer, eR epee eae 5,755 4,543 6, 656 Le {89 sli eto eine 

ee Massop.........- Oe SRP VEE ae LAE 5,421 3,797 5,613 Gb2 le anna eae 

BO eTarerniOun bs) tires sa baie ears 7,941 3,518 5, 344 D209 DI soe: eee aa 


4 Table 1 shows the average milk yield per cow and the average correspond- 
ing quantity of various foods consumed during the year extending from June, 
1931, to June, 1982. 


Table 2 shows the gross receipts per cow expected by these same farmers 
during the twelve months to follow, according to the selling price of milk and 
the average yield of their herds. It also gives the feed costs based on the total 
production per cow as well as on 100 pounds of milk, assuming that the various 
herds consume indentical quantities of feed to give the same yields. Finally, it 
shows the remuneration for labour based on the yield per cow and according 
to the price of milk. 
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Bee RUSS AND LESSONS TO BE DRAWN FROM THE 
ABOVE TABLES: 


1. An increase of yield per cow tends to lower the cost of production by 

reducing feed costs. While, with average yields of 5,000 to 7,900 pounds per 
cow, the cost of feed ranges from 70 cents to 96 cents per 100 ‘pounds of milk, 
cording to the skill of the farmer, 1t ranges from 49 cents to 67 cents per 
100 pounds of milk for cows yielding from §8,000 to 10,000 pounds. 


2. (a) With milk selling at $1.25 per 100 pounds, cows yielding from 
8. 000 to 10,000 pounds meet their feed costs and give the farmer a return of 

$58.62 for his labour. Those yielding from 5,006 to 7,000 pounds pay their feed 

sts also, but give the farmer 47 per cent, less return for his work; (6) With 

ailk selling at 85 cents per 100 pounds, cows yielding from 8,000 to 10,000 

ounds pay their feed cost and give their owner a return for his labour of 

approximately $20 per cow. Cows yielding from 5,000 to 7,900 pounds, while 

covering their feed costs, provide a return for labour of only $6 or $7 per head, 

which is approximately 60 per cent less; (c) when the price of milk is 70 cents 

er 100 pounds, cows yielding 8,000 pounds and more pay their feed costs and 

provide a labour return varying from $2 to $18 per head, while those yielding 

from 5,000 to 7,900 pounds can cover their feed costs only if hay and grain is 

{ urchased at prices lower than those stated above. 

3 8. In short, high-yield cows (8,000 pounds and more) generally give tie 

farmer the ereatest return for his labour. They are in the long run his tax 
nd mortgage payers, even in times of depressed prices. 


4. From individual records of milk yield and feed consumption, we are in 
a position to state that cows yielding less than 5,000 pounds of milk hardly 
cover their feed costs when the price of milk is $1 .25 per 100 pounds. When 
m ilk sells for 85 cents and 70 cents the 100 pounds, such cows not only give 
the farmer no return whatever for his labour, but they secure from him their 
feed at 50 per cent below the cost. of production. They are indeed ruinous 
animals, especially in times like the present. 

ie We have endeavoured to show our cattle-raisers the possibilities of dairy 
farming at the price levels likely to obtain throughout the coming twelve months. 
2 a third article we shall deal with the means to adopt in order to take 
a advantage of them. 


_ APPENDIX “A” 
DOCUMENTS FILED TO DATE—NOT PRINTED 


Report of the Reorganization Commission for Milk, 1932-33 (England), Sir 
._Edward Grigg, Chairman. 

2. List of Dairy Associations and Officers (Canada, 1932, 1933). 

3. List of Principal Milk Distributors in Canada (1933). 

4. Report of the Provincial Dairy Commission, November 12, 1982 (Quebec). 

Milk accounts rendered by several Montreal milk companies. 

6. Minutes of Meetings between dealers and producers of Montreal. 

7. Report of Milk Committee appointed by the Food Controller for Canada, 

¥ 1917. 

8. Extract from Minuteseof Vancouver Council, Special Milk Committee, 1917. 

9. Statement of agreed price and prices paid by four Montreal dealers, 

0. Montreal milk by-law. 
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-Reference,—Milk and Milk Products \ é A eee 


si fae WITNESSES: 


Dr. A. J. G. Hood, Department of Health, Montreal, Que. 


Appendix “A”—List of Documents filed to date,—not printed. 
Appendix “B”—Documents filed and printed. . 


oo “rs OTTAWA 
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> PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1933 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


i Hovsr or Commons, 
: Tuurspay, March 9, 1933. 


q ? The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m.,.Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, 
rye, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Donnelly, Fafard, Gobeil, Hall, Jones, 
Loucks, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley, 
- Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Smith, Spotton, Sproule, Stewart, 
- Taylor, Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Macdonald), Wilson, 


= The clerk read a letter from the Manager of Mail and Bageage Traffic, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, enclosing tariffs for milk transportation 
_ and a history of rates. 


The chairman called for a report from the sub-committee on witnesses. 


_ Mr. Tummon for the sub-committee reported that Dr. A. J. G. Hood, 

_ Superintendent of Food Inspection, Department of Health, Montreal, had been 

called for to-day. Lips 

3 . Report concurred in. 

g Mr: Loucks moved. that the sub- pies be authorized to take the 
_ evidence, in camera, of certain persons who did not wish to appear before the 

~ committee. 

_ -The chairman expressed doubt as to the competency of the committee to 

3 delegate such power to the sub-committee. 

After discussion the motion stood. 


& The clerk was instructed to have printed the tariff of railway rates on milk 

pend By-law No, 891 of the City of Montreal, concerning milk, 

_ (Bee Appendix “B” hereto.) 

a Dr. A. J. G. Hood, Superintendent of Food Inspection, Department of 
Beith, Montreal, was called, sworn, examined and discharged. 

i _ The witness ‘agreed to file with the clerk, a list of truckers licensed to 

3 “truck milk into Montreal. 


Bp ~ The meeting adjourned at the call of the chair. 
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A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovust or ComMMons, 
March 9, 1933. 


q The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10.30 o’clock, Mr. Senn presiding. 


The Cuarrman: First of all I shall ask the Clerk to read a communi- 
cation from the Canadian Pacific Railway regarding rates on milk. (See 
appendix). 

_ We have as witness this morning, Dr. A. J. G. Hood, Superintendent of 
{ Food ROD, Montreal Department of Health, upon whom IT shall now call. 


Dr. A. JG. Hoop, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you give the clerk your full name and your position?—A. I have 
_ been superintendent of the Food Inspection Division for twenty-one years in 
Montreal; and I am at your service to give any information that I can pos- 
poly give. 
Q. Have you any statement to make, Doctor, outlining the regulations? 
a I have copies of the milk by-law. This by-law was passed in June, 1925, 
and adopted by the council on July 20, 1925, asking for pasteurization of milk 
‘in the city of Montreal. There are two kinds of milk specified in this by-law, 
pasteurized milk and special raw milk, special raw milk as produced. There 
are regulations laid down in the by-law governing both kinds of milk, and gov- 
erning the production of milk on the farm, and the inspection of those farms, 
and the sale of milk in all different phases in Montreal. This by-law calls for 
q the tuberculin testing of all herds supplying Montreal with milk and cream; 
_ and, as you know gentlemen, this was a large order. Because when the by-law 
was passed, we were far from having all our herds tested. In 1918, only 1-48 
of the herds were tuberculin tested. In 1925, when the by-law was passed, 26-19 
_ were tested, and to-day we have 100 per cent tested supplying Montreal. So 
_ you see it was quite a large order both for the city and for the producers to 
get all their herds tested. By tuberculin tested herds I mean government test, 
_ Federal test. We accepted provincial tests while they were being made, but 
the provincial department decided to discontinue their testing, and to- day we 
_ just have the Federal test. We do not accept any private tests. I was speak- 
ing to one of your representatives this morning, and he said that the city of 
» Montreal was in an enviable peeion, as being one of the few cities that could 
_ draw its milk supply from an entirely tuberculin tested field. We are extremely 
_ pleased to have succeeded as well as we did in getting this, not only from the 
city standpoint, but from the standpoint of improving conditions of public 
health throughout the country. As you gentlemen are aware, being representa- 
q tives of a great many parts of Canada, in insisting on tuberculin tested herds, 
we did not only protect the city of Montreal, but we improved conditions for 
the producers; because when we get the producers to have clean herds it 
naturally resulted in the producer getting a clean and wholesome supply of 
milk for himself, and in that way we know tuberculosis is being reduced. 


we 
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Q. Is Montreal in a restricted area, doctor! Yes, sir. We have twenty- ~ 
seven or twenty-eight counties around Montreal which are under the zone 3 
system. ‘There are some counties south of Montreal that have been accepted. — 
Not all their herds are tested, but all the producers are tested, all the milk ~ 
and cream producers for Montreal, and the others are only waiting until they — 
can get it. 3 

0. There is not any coming into Montreal from outside your restricted — 
area?—A. Yes, but they happen to be from tuberculin tested herds. 


By Mr. Tummon: . 
Q. I do not want to break in on the witness’ evidence, but I believe the ~ 
committee would appreciate it if you would start with the farmer, and give us 
a synopsis of the regulations necessary there, and then follow the milk straight — 
into the city—A. We have incorporated into our by-law here, a copy of the 
score card which we make for each farmer. This score card is based on the 
score cards in the United States, and all the score cards that we could procure. 
It contains one hundred points, divided into ten different sections, ten points 
for each section, and the farmers are scored accordingly. If the recorded score — 
is eighty, or above, the dairy is excellent; seventy or above it is good; sixty | 
or above it is fair; and fifty or above it is only probationary. Under fifty. 
we cannot allow them to ship any milk into Montreal. We allow a few of 
them to ship cream if they submit a promise that they are going to improve 
conditions. 

We have 4,500 regular milk producers shipping into Montreal—that Is, 
outside the cream producers. This means we have nine veterinaries supervising 3 
those milk producers all through eastern Ontario and Quebec. ‘These men — 
score these farms once a year, and mark down whatever they find on the score, 
and we have a record in the office, each man’s record, and before he can ship 
milk he has to apply for ‘inspection. We send him a form which he fills out — 
and answers, if his herd is federally tested; if he has a milk house; if he is 
able to have an ice supply; if he has a proper dairy barn, and all the other 
requirements. When we get this back, if it is satisfactory, we send our inspector 
to see this man, and he makes his score. We give him a copy, we keep a copy, 
and we send a copy to the firm that buys his milk. If he is not selling to any — 
firm, we keep a second copy in the office, and when he does start to sell, the 
firm can get this copy of the score from us. 


By Mr. thers 

Q. I do not wish to interrupt this witness or any other witness, but we 
heard pretty much the same story last day; that is, from the standpoint — 
of knowing what the regulations are that are put upon the backs of the farmers. 
Now, I should like to know this, and if we cannot get it, we might as well — 
disband: here is a farmer who starts out with a hundred pound can of milk. © 
Can anybody tell us what it costs to put that one hundred pound can of — a 
on the market, to deliver it to the consumer in Montreal? 


The CHAIRMAN: Professor Toupin gave us quite a bit of evidence in that : 
direetion the other day. The evidence this morning is directed towards getting — 
the regulations governing the production and sale of milk on the island of — 
Montreal. I should lke, if you can doctor, to have you tell us upon what — 
those points are based that are scored by your veterinary inspectors—A. Yes, 
sir, I can give it to you right here. It is divided into divisions and ten points 4 
are allowed in each division. “ Absence of disease on physical examination, 2; ; 
approved tuberculin test within the year, 8; quality of food, 5; quality of water, 
5; cleanliness of cows, 10; stable location (2), water tight floor, preferably | 
concrete (3), tight ceiling and. walls (2), tie and manger (1), facilities for — 
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ion special stables (Destotal: 10: stable ventilation (3), alr space for 
ach cow, 400 cubic feet (1), 500 cubic feet (2), 600 cubic feet (3); light: 4 
qu are feet of glass per cow (4), 3 square feet of glass per cow (3), 2 square 
feet of glass per cow (2), 1 square foot of glass per cow (1), total 10; stable clean- 
liness: floor, ceiling, walls and manger (3), whitewashed or painted and disin- 
fected every year; walls (2), ceiling (3), no ‘other animal (2), total 10; condition 
yf barnyard: drainage (4), removal of manure every day ‘to the field (6) or 
0 feet from the stable (3), total 10; milk room: mode of construction, ceiling, 
valls, floor, windows and fly- -screens (3), water supply (2), cleanliness: floor, 
( ceiling, walls, vat and water for cooling purposes (5), total 10; cleanliness 
milking time (3), utensil adequacy (2), small top or hooded pails (2), 
th Se oughly washed and exposed to pure air (38), total 10; ice supply (4); 

prompt and efficient cooling and storage at low temperature (6), total 10. Some 
of them have electric refrigeration, suitably installed. Well, we give them the 
‘equivalent of the amount allowed for ice supply. That makes up a total score 
of 100 points. 


_ Now, we have farmers scoring all the way up the scale. We have a few, 
a a very few, who score 100 points. We have quite a number over 90 points, and 
over 80 points, and a great number over 70 points. When these scores are made, 
we allow the men to ship to Montreal. I noticed in the reports in the papers, 
that one of the witnesses before your committee recommended that a licence 
be taken out by the producers. I might say that fifteen years ago we thought 
he same thing was good, and I went to Quebec about the Montreal bill when 
it came up, and asked for permission to do so, but it was refused. We have 
tried since then and we have not succeeded, We were not asking to charge 
them anything, it was Just the fact of taking out a licence for them to be allowed 
to ship. Well, to-day, it is an understood fact that no dealer can take on a 
‘producer unless this producer produces our score e card, which is, in fact, a permit 
plowing them to ship. 


- By Mr. Pickel: 


~ Q. Doctor, does all the milk that reaches Montreal become subject to this 
score card? Has there been in Montreal milk sold that does not come under 
the provisions of this section?—A. As near as we can possibly make it, sir. 
There has been quite a lot of talk of bootleg milk coming into Montreal; but 
. is the same as other things. We have 25 inspectors, ten in the country and 
seven on special work in the city, and seven at pasteurization plants, and two 
‘supervisors over those inspectors. But there are a great many roads coming 
‘into Montreal. 

— Q. Does the actual supervision of milk come under your Jurisdiction, your 
“supervision’?—A. Yes. 
. Q. As regards testing?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often is the test made?—A. Well, I might say we took for chemical 
BS atyris 2,578 samples. We took most of the samples from the distributors. 
- Q. From the what?—A. From the distributors, who were supervised. Our | 
men supervise the tests that the companies make of the different producers, and 
‘if we see anything that is wrong, our men immediately take samples. If the 
milk does not come up to the standard, we have to stop the man; or if he is 
-adulterating his milk, we take means to take proceedings against him. We 
notify him, and if he continues, we take proceedings: against him. In a great 
_many cases we just stop him. 

— Q. You supervise the test with regard to the richness of the milk?—A. Yes 
Q. That, for Montreal, is 3-5 per cent?—A. In Montreal the minimum 
standard is 3-25. 
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Orcs -259-——A. The same as the Peder! standard, The by- lag stipulates aa 


Milk shall contain at least three and one-fourth (3-25) per cent 4 
milk fat and sixty-eight hundredths (0-68) of one per cent of salts. The 
total of solids of milk other than fat shall be at least eight and a half | 
(8:5) per cent. Milk must not contain a proportion of water higher than 
eighty-eight and twenty-five hundredths (88:25) per cent. The densityg 
shall not be below 1-029 nor above 1-033. | 


We see it leads up to that; and more than-that; in the by-law it states. — : 
It is forbidden:— i 


(6) To have in one’s possession milk older than forty- eight mS) : 
hours; 

(c) To ship, receive or have in one’s possession milk the degree 
of acidity of which is above twenty-one hundredths 
(0-21) of one per cent, or below sixteen hundredths (0: 16) 
of one per cent. 

_(d) To have in one’s possession or sell milk from which a por- 
tion of the fat has been removed. 


A good many people seem to have the idea that we allow them to standart a 
their milk. There are some cities in Canada where they allow them to stand-— 
ardize, to bring that down to what you mentioned, to bring it to 3:50, 34; but” 
in Montreal we do not allow them to standardize. We allow them to receive 
milk from any farmer, as long as it is over 3:25. But they may receive it at | 
4 per cent if they like, or over 4 per cent, and it is all mixed together. 

Q. The distributors are allowed to standardize?—A. No. 

Q. They are not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. If they receive milk at 4 per cent, are they supposed to distribute it?s 
A. They are allowed to mix it, but they are not supposed to standardize’ it. 
Standardizing means, as in a oreat many American cities, if all their milk—_ 
say the average of their milk were 3- 80, they could take the difference between 
3°80 and 3: 50: they could take out that ‘difference. But in Montreal they | 
cannot take out that difference. a 

: : 
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By Mr. Brown: 


Q. You allow them to distribute the average, Gee: coy eee ; 
poy 6s. | 


By Mr. Donnelly: i 
. What is the average?—A. The average for 1931 was 3-6, I think, For? 
1931, it was 3-60, and the average for 1932 was 3-70. 


— a | 


By Mr. Pickel: ees 
Q. Does your department test this milk after it is mixed?—A. Yes. Wes 
take so many samples on the street, so many samples from the grocery stores. 
I can give you in detail the tests for 1932: 660 samples on the streets, 331 
samples in grocery stores, 1,103 samples in dairies, 434 samples in various other 
places, making a total of 2, 528, and collected by inspectors in stores. That 
is for cream, That makes 2.528 samples. An average of the samples for 1932- 
gives it 9-70. : aks ; : 
By Mr. Donnelly: | 
Q. Do you know whether the milk is bought on a butter fat test tA" Some | 
of the dairies buy on a butter fat test and some buy on a test on-the milk. 
Q. It is very unfair if a man is 4, and another one is 3-25, they both should 
get the same—A. We have nothing to do with that. Our end is entirely | 
from a sanitary point of view. 
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By Mr. Brown: 


 Q. These hygienic methods which you have in force are done at the cost 
of _the city, not at the cost of the producer. I think that is one of point we 
want to get at—A. Our cost for maintaining our city staff in the country for 
he last year, for 1931, it cost for travelling expenses for milk inspectors in the 
country, $15,034 outside of salaries. 


_ By Mr, Gobeil: 
Q. Outside of Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
_ Q. All the cost of inspection was nad by ie city ?—A. Paid by the city. 


By Mr. Brown: 


_ Q. That is a point we want to get at. It is paid by the city, not by ies 
the distributor or the farmer?—A. It does not cost the distributor or the farmer 
one cent. Some of the farmers object sometimes. They write in sometimes 
to us, and they write in again in another week or so, and say “I asked for an 
inspection last week and I have not got it yet. Why don’t you send your 
inspector?” So we have the inspection of that, but we have to be as economical 
as we can, and we try to arrange it. Our work is divided into districts, and our 
inspectors go Just as soon as they possibly can. 

a Q. There is another matter you mentioned. You spoke of score cards?— 
A. Yes. 
— Q. And of your issuing a permit; what would be the minimum number of 
ie on which you would issue a permit ?-—A. They would have to be over 
2 fty. 


By the Chairman: : 


2 @. Is that absolutely free of charge, that permit?—A. Yes. We have never 
charged anything, so far. We suggested it to Quebec, we suggested charging 
‘them a small fee; and then we suggested if they objected to that, that we 
would not charge anything. 

e . Then the dealers are licensed, are they not?--A. Yes. 

4 (). Are the licences heavy enough to pay for a considerable proportion of 
the inspection?—A. No. The licence fee for a dealer is only ten dollars. 


_ 


E By Mr. Tummon: 
z Q. Would you explain what is meant by the word “ dealer,” what it covers? 
a —A. The word “dealer” is defined in this way: “The word ‘dealer’ shall 
mean any person or company selling or having milk in his or its possession 
for sale, delivery or exchange.” 

i). What I want to vet at is, that means one of the large dairy companies? 


: Q. No matter if they have one hundred or more wagons on the road, the — 

F one permit will cover that?—A. Yes. Of course, they have to have a licence 
for each rig, from the city. 

; Q. Yes?—A. And in a good many cases the province gets the better of us, 

because a great many of them are running trucks and the province gets the 

licence fee. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


: Q. Your regulations permit the farmer’ near Montreal distributing his own 
: milk?—A. Some of them. If ere can come up to these regulations covering 
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- special milk—the by-law says Special Milk is milk which meets the following — 


requirements :— 


(a) It must not contain more than fifty thousand (50,000) bacteria per cubic ‘ 
centimeter from June to September inclusive, or more than twenty-five © 


thousand (25,000) bacteria per cubic centimeter from October + 
inclusive. : < 
(6b) It must not have been pasteurized nor sterilized. 


(c) It must have been cooled down to at least forty-five (45) degrees — 


o May 


Fahrenheit within thirty (30) minutes after milking and kept at that — 


temperature or at a lower temperature until delivered to the consumer. — 
Q. How often are these bacteriological tests made?—A. Well, we take — 


samples practically every day. This is our report for 1932. 


Q. What are those taken from—are those taken from the aggregate or the 3 


individual?—-A. Bacteriological samples? ~ 


ba a LE phe 


Q. Yes—A. Bacteriological samples are taken from the milk as it is ready = 


to be sold. 
-  Q. After pasteurization, in the aggregate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


~Q. That class of milk is not pasteurized? A. Well, raw milk—we take 


: that, when it is ready to be sold, when it is bottled; and if we find anything 


wrong, we take control samples. We take samples when it comes from—we — 


have some dairies in Montreal selling special milk, who have as many as four 


suppliers. There is one man has six. If we get an aggregate sample that = 


shows it is not up to this standard, we immediately take a sample from each 
of his suppliers, because it may be one of them that is wrong. And if we find 


there is one wrong, our man goes out to the farm right away and sees what is — 


the matter. He may have fallen down or may not have sterilized something. 
We have to have them fix up,,see that everything is sterilized, and get every- 


thing up to the mark, if there is anything wrong. We go and try to help him — 


out and show him what he should do, and if we cannot succeed in getting 
him to produce milk along those requirements, we just say, “ You will have to 
stop.” We have to do that in some cases. . 


By Mr. Mullins: 

(. Doctor, may I ask a question; does the pasteurization detract from 
the quality of the milk, or the taste?—A. V ery little. It is a recognized fact 
to-day that it does not harm the milk. : | oe 

. I have received a letter this morning from a prominent medical man 
in Montreal, and he says:— 

As an interested citizen who has been closely following the Milk 
Investigation as conducted by a Parliamentary Committee, and as one 


who has for many years been a close student of the milk situation in 


Montreal, I was greatly interested in reading a summarized account 
of Rev. Leon Lebel’s testimony at to-day’s session of the Committee. — 

While the good padre is quite a sociological authority, when he 
comes to discussing the purely health aspect of milk, particularly as 
affected by pasteurization, I am afraid he is hopelessly at sea. 

Particularly do I arrive at this decision when reading his testimony in 
to-day’s Montreal “Star,” when he stated: “Pasteurized milk loses 
something in the taste and vitamins,—but, if it was not pasteurized, 
bacteria would develop in it.” 3 

The truth of the matter is that pasteurization, properly conducted, 
does not affect either the taste nor the vitamins to any appreciable _ 
extent. Furthermore, bacteria develop with greater ease in pasteurized 
milk than in ordinary milk. 
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a fn ; . 
is that the case? That bacteria would develop in pasteurized milk with 
sreater ease?—A. Well, I don’t— : 
- Q. Than in ordinary milk? I may as well finish the letter:— 
* The reason is because the natural protective bodies in untreated milk 
are fully or partly removed and so do not offer the normal resistance to 
-_ developing bacteria. 
Pasteurization is rendered necessary because milk is so often pro- 
duced uncleanly. Again, it is not the absolute safety that so many 
believe, even when properly conducted, because of the tendency of some 
of the more obnoxious germs—like tubercle bacilli, to take the form of 
“spores,” a very resistant form of bacterial type, which return to their 
normal contour and virulence once the heat becomes lowered. 


V hat I had in mind, after all the care that you give on the outside as to the 
barn and the cleanliness of the stables, is it necessary to lower the standard of 
the milk by pasteurization?—A. It does not lower the standard of it. 

|  Q. According to this medical man— __A. That is one man’s idea. I could 
bring up five thousand against that. 

Mr. MorHerweE.u: Hear, hear. 

_ Mr. MULLINS: Well, I only got that this:morning. I asked for information, 
because as I said to the Committee yesterday, a professor in Winnipeg stated 
that it had killed three calves and if it would kill calves, it might have an 
effect on the children. | 
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By Mr. Moore: 
_ Q. Dr. Hood, what is the idea in allowing part of the milk to enter the 
city of Montreal unpasteurized?—A. Well, sir, the idea was that we attempted 
fin 1918— 
= Q. I mean distributed unpasteurized.—A. We attempted in 1918 to have a 
by-law passed asking for pasteurization, and it was knocked on the head. We 
attempted again in 1925— | | 
- Q. Knocked on the head, where? Could not pass the by-law?—A. It would 
not pass. They would not allow it to pass. | 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Is pasteurization permitted in the country ?—A. No, it is not practical. 
-  Q. It must be done in Montreal?—A. Yes, it must be done in Montreal. 
- To answer that, when this by-law passed, we specified the two kinds of milk 
and allow for special raw milk. Some people—some doctors, want special raw 
milk. They claim that some of their clients have to have it. Well and good. If 
they have to have it, the by-law had to pass for getting it. When the by-law 
passed, there were 76 raw milk dealers. To-day there are 30. They have 
gradually gone out of business, gradually gone down, not from our putting 
them out of business, but their business has gone down. One man was selling, 
three years ago, sixty gallons; and the inspector told me yesterday that he is 
down to fourteen. 


x By Mr. Donnelly: - 
 Q. What about cream, is that pasteurized too?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Is there much’ distributed in Montreal unpasteurized?—A. Not that 


we know of. - 
By Mr. Pickel: | | 
Q. Has pasteurizing any effect on the vitamin content of the milk?—A. 


~ Very little. As this gentleman says, some people have an idea that it has. 
~ Personally, I have two children that have never had anything else but pasteur- 
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is as ees as can be; the girl is eleven, ead ate weighs viet) eee 
‘not think you can get any better specimens anywhere. 


Mr. Bowen: I have no pasteurized milk. _ 
Mr. Muutins: There is a big difference in pasteurizing. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen, please. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. There is a big difference in the milk on the farm and the milk in ‘the: | 

city?—A. Certainly. : 
Q. That is what I wanted to get at. What has happened to it— | 
The CHarRMAN: Order, gentlemen. We are getting far away from - the 

object of this investigation. This investigation is not to inquire into the merits | 

of pasteurization. It is to inquire into the prices, and the factors that govern” : 

prices and so on, and I do not think it makes any difference whether pasteuriza~_ a 

tion is a good thing or not. It is being done. ri 
Mr. BoucHarp: It increases the price, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrRMAN: That is aside from the point. 


By Mr. Donneily: 


Q. How often do you inspect the distributors?—-A. We have them inapsoteal 
—anybody that goes into the milk business has to pass an examination for™ 
typhoid carrier; and if he is sick or absent, if he is working in the plant, our 4 
men visit the plants every second day and we have a list of all employees in © 
every plant; if he is absent from a plant for more than a day or two, or any ~ 
length of time, he has to pass a new examination. : 

Q. Does this apply to the producers in the country too?—A. No, we could © 
not do that. I might say that this applies to a producer, if he has. any typhoid © 
on his farm, or if he has it amongst his family or his employees; they have to © 
produce a certificate from the Provincial Board of Health to show that there is © 
no more danger from typhoid and that the party that has had typhoid is no ~ 
more a carrier, before we can allow him to start again. That is as far as we — 
pan co..; [ think that is as far as necessary. = 


Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me one moment, I think I will answer 7 
all this if we show what the difference between the improvement that has been — 
obtained in Montreal. From 1907 to 1916 the death rate per thousand in babies ~ 
from zero to one year was 221; from 19138 to 1922, it was 183 per thousand. In |= 
1932 it is 100 per thousand, under 100; so that you can see from 1907 to 1932 © 
it has been more than cut in half. : 


By Mr. Bouchard: . 

@. What part of this can be ascribed to pasteurizing?—A. Some part cr it 

Q. Very little, perhaps—A. Why? : 

Q. Well, because as I know, there are so many other factors to-day that 
contribute to that. Take for instance the Board of Health, hygiene, all kinds — 
of injections—A. They have all had their purpose. 3 

Q. I think we ascribe much too much to pasteurization. I do not see any- 
thing in this figure that will prove much in jou of pasteurization, , 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. One thing we would like to get ce doctor; you said a few minutes ago 
that you were unable to have a by-law passed in Montreal. What prevented — 
the by-law passing?—A. We did have it passed in 1925. e . 

Q@. Yes; the by-law passed in Montreal for pasteurizing all milk that is — 
distributed in the city: didn’t you say that?—-A. We did in 1918, and we pre- | 
sented it again in 1925. 
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| 2 ay What is interfering with it now?—A. We have not asked for it since, 
because it is gradually coming itself, without any by-law. 

~—  Q. I see—A. I don’t think it will be necessary; because, as I said before, 

some of the doctors maintain that they need raw milk. We look after the pro- 

_ ducers of raw milk, a small number. You can readily understand we can look 

| _ after a small number much better than we can look after a large number. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
™  Q. Then, doctor, there are just two classes of milk being delivered in Mont- 
— real?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Pasteurized?—A. And eat 
= Q. Certified?—A. Special raw milk and certified milk—practically three. 
_ Certified is milk that is even more restricted than special raw milk. Certified 
has to be under ten thousand the year around, and has to be under the control 
of the Medical Milk Commission, and has to be bottled on the farm where it is 
_ produced. We just have two farms producing certified. 
7 Q@. Are there any of the dealers in Montreal delivering unpasteurized milk? 
_—A. No, not that we know of; not except it is special raw milk. 
j Q. In regard to the question of dealers, we had considerable evidence here 
that any person could obtain a licence—not any person, but a person might go 
to the City Hall, and obtain a licence if he had a horse and wagon and go to 
a distributor and buy a couple of hundred bottles, or quarts of milk to-day and 
start up a route. Has he a permit as a dealer?—A. He has a permit as a 
dealer, yes. 
4 Q. Can you give us the number of dealers, the total number of dealers in 
-~Montreal?—A. In 1932, we issued 440 licences, that is including large and 
esmall, : 
! Q. 440°—A. Yes. 
Q. How many dairies are there in Montreal, or distributors, people who 
are bringing milk in from the producers, pasteurizing it, preparing it ready for 
distribution?—-A. Pasteurizing plants?? 
Q. Yes.—A. We have 33 pasteurizing plants. 
3 Q. Then the difference between the 33 and the 440 are people who are prac- 
_ tically acting as agents?——A. Jobbers, a good many of them. 
: Q. Jobbers?—A. Then we have some 30 raw milk dealers. 

Q. In addition to the 440?—A. Oh, no; these are included. 

Q. 410, then?—A. Yes. ; 


1 By the Chairman: 

: Q. Doctor, I would like to ask a question if I may; you have outlined the 

sanitary conditions that are necessary on a farm, before they can send milk to 
the city of Montreal. Does that add to the cost of the production of that milk? 

 —A,. Well— 

3 Ay: A. To a certain extent, but they are 

_ practically requirements that are required in every city, practically the same. 
—  Q. Yes. They are not required for milk being sent to the butter factory? 
—A. No. 

Q. One of the witnesses gave evidence the other day, I think it was Mr. 
MeMillan, that Dr. Reynolds of the Ontario Producers Association has made 
an estimate that there is an additional cost of 35 cents per hundred because 

of those regulations. Would you say that is a fair estimate?—A. Well, I could 
not say. We have never made that up. That is pretty hard. One man some- 
times spends a great deal more than another, because in some places they have 

_ much more expensive help, and they have more expensive buildings, and spend 
a great deal more. You have the whole average to make sure of that. 

Q. You would not like to hazard a suggestion whether that is a fair average 
or not?—A. No, I would not like to say. 


in writing to the Provincial Health Department, and their engineer, along with 
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By Mr. Bouchard: ; | 

Q. You said a minute ago what the en arene of ite farmer were as ik 
score in order to have a permit to ship into Montreal. Would you give us the 
requirements on which dealers and distributors have to score, before they are 
permitted to sell milk?—A. We also have a score card for the dealers, dairy 
score card, and the pasteurizing plant has to have a proper plant. It may be 
large or it may be small, according to the number of gallons that he is dis- 
tributing. He has to have properly examined employees. He has to have good 
sanitary conditions. He has to have good, clean sanitary equipment. He is 
not limited to any kind of equipment. ‘He can have different systems of pas- 
teurization, as long as they are efficient; and all our plants in Montreal to-day 
have—if they want to make any changes, they have to submit their oa 


our inspector, pass on it before they make their changes; before they build ¢ 
new plant they have to have their plant approved by the Provincial Health 
Department. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Has your Department formed any estimate of the cost of vaste 

tion?—-A. No, sir. As I said before, we cannot be interested in the cost. We 
are just interested i in the sanitary end of it. 

Q@. We are going to be interested in it.—A. I understand that. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: : 
Q. What about the bottling of it?--A. They have to have proper bottle 
-washers and proper can washers; and we take control samples ever so often, 
control samples of raw milk—two samples of raw milk, two samples of pas- 
teurized milk, two samples after it has been bottled, “which makes six samples. 
And then a sample from the washing of bottles, pints and quarts, two samples 
from the washing of cans, which makes a complete list of ten; and their bottles 
have to be properly washed and sterilized. . aa 
~  Q. And sterilized?—A. Yes, sterilized. : 3 
The by-law requires that all utensils and appartus—Article 27:— sm 

The utensils and apparatus used in the milk trade shall be reserved 
exclusively for the handling of milk and shall be kept in good order, 

their different parts to be solidly welded, the grooves to be well filled 

with solder and the surface in contact with the milk to be smooth, even 

and free from rust. All such utensils and apparatus shall be of recog- 

nized sanitary design. | 


We do not specify any kind of ites they can have ay make they like: 

as long as it is standard. 

The utensils and apparatus, after having been sinsed with ee 

or cold water, shall be cleansed in a hot soap or alkaline solution, rinsed 

again to completely. remove the solution used and then sterilized with 
boiling water or steam. : 


By Mr. Mullins: : 

Q. Doctor, I would like to have a little information about buttermilk. Can 
you tell me do they manufacture buttermilk from a sort of tablet or does the 
buttermilk that is churned, does it come straight from the churn to the bottle? 
—A. Well, in Montreal, there is very little buttermilk sold; it is mostly fer- 
mented milk, 

Q. What?—A. It is mostly fermented milk. It comes under Article 116; 
fermented milk is milk which has been treated by the addition of a ferment. — 

Q. It is treated?—A. They add a ferment. 


~ 
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| Q. Or a Gable cA. It may be a tablet, like you make junket; or it may 
_ be from a bottle. 
= Q. Then it is not pure buttermilk?—A. It is not buttermilk in the sense 
of buttermilk. 
— QQ. I thought not. It does not seem like the buttermilk I tised to drink out 
e of the old dash churn.—A. It is not just the same. We have one dealer selling 
. churned buttermilk in Montreal, and one only. 
¥ By Mr. Berane: 
| & Q. We understand there is a certain amount of milk brought into Montreal 
| as sweet milk to be sold, and then taken as surplus milk to be made into butter 
» or other uses; has this milk to pass these very same sanitary conditions?— 
m A. Yes. 
. Q. The very same?—Even if it is known as surplus milk? There is no 
_ other regulation they have to stand by just as well?—A. No, sir, just the same. 
What is known as surplus milk I might explain is that at certain seasons of the 
year the dealers receive more milk than they need for distribution and they 
_ distribute that. on their distributors—so much to each one—it may be a fifth, 
it may be a quarter, it may be a third, but it is their surplus. Of course, we 
_ have nothing to do with that. 
: Q. We have been told here by witnesses, Doctor, that if it is known in the 

plants that there will be a surplus of milk ‘they will tell their producers that 
certain days of the week milk will be classified as surplus milk. I was wonder- 
ing whether they had to stand by the same regulation?—A. Yes, they have to, 
for this reason, sir, they may ship in six cans and only four cans goes for daily 
consumption, and two may go in for surplus; but we don’t know and nobody 
else knows, so they have to all come up to the standard. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Can you give us any idea at all, Doctor, how much this extra health 
supervision placed on the distribution of ‘milk has added to the cost?—A. Mr. 
Senn asked me that a moment ago, and I think I am not in a position— 

@. You cannot give us anything at all?—A. No. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. I asked more from the farmer’s standpoint. The doctor wants to know 
whether it adds to the cost of distribution from the dealers’ standpoint. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
-Q. Yes, how much does it add?—A. I could not say as to that any more 
than as to ‘farmers. It certainly adds to a certain extent. Of course, that is 
much the same as anything else. If a man has a plant that cost him half a 
million dollars and another man has a plant that cost $25,000 and the one who 
has the half million dollar plant is only distributing twice as much as the other 
‘man his overhead is much higher than that of the other man. 


By the Chairman: 

~Q. Would you say then, Doctor, that the extra cost because of your regu- 
lations is added to what the consumer pays; or is it taken from what the pro- 

- ducer gets?—A. That is a difficult question to answer, sir. 
Q. That is one of the things we are looking at, who pays the shot oe all 

this sanitation?—A. I don’t think I can answer that, sir. 
Q. One witness, doctor, said the other day that ‘the board of health were 
hampered in their operations by, I think he said, politicians and aldermen. 
Have you found that to be true?—A. Very little, sir. I may say that we have 
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had very good co- operation from all the politicians around Montredd na pa 
ticularly by our aldermen. I am pleased to say that, because in some cases 
we have people come in and ask us for certain things we could not pass. When 
we have explained it to them they see our point of view, but we have practically 
always had good co-operation. . 


By Mr. Tummon: 5 | 

Q. In regard to the milk that is supplied by the pasteurizing plants to 
these smaller jobbers that you have mentioned, each bottle must be labelled 
by the dairy which pasteurized the milk?—A. Yes, so far we have allowed 
the dealer or-distributor if he wishes to have his name on the cap, but he 
must have ‘“ Pasteurized by the,” at a certain place around the cap—printed | 
on the same cap. ‘ 

Q. Now, a moment ago you mentioned, I think, that your regulations | 
refuse the delivery of milk forty-eight hours old?—A. Well, that is what is- 
specified in the by-law, sir. 

Q. Now, forty-eight hours from when; the time it is drawn from the cow, 
or the time it is pasteurized?—A. Supposed to be from the_ time that it 183 
drawn from the cow, and as soon as possible. 

q. I presume that in the milk being delivered to the grocery store, fox 
example, that oftentimes there will probably be bottles of milk that would not 
be sold within the forty-eight hours?—A. That happens sometimes in grocery 
stores, yes. : 

Q. Have you any idea what becomes of that wie after it is forty-eight 
hours old?—A. Well, we have abet very hard to get the grocer not to take 
any more than he can dispose of, and in a good many cases we have succeeded | 
in getting the distributor to take back milk that was held over from the day 
before and use that. He can take the cream out of it and put that cream into’ 
butter. We call this ‘ returns,’ the same as the returns off the route. The 
dealer can’t judge exactly how much he has got to take out, because he may. 
sell ten quarts more to-day than he will to-morrow, and when he brings that 
back that milk has to be turned in and dumped as soon as it comes in, and the 
milk is taken out of that and put into butter. | 

Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be of interest to the committee if 
the score cards, both for the farmer and for the distributor, were printed. | 

The yale es I think it would be wise if we had the whole by- Eee 
printed right in the minutes. 


Mr. Tummown: All right, it would ts better. 


The Witness: The regulations have both score cards in it. I can send 
you copies of actual score cards, if you like, Sir ; but they are just the same as 
in the book here. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand that. I believe it would be wise to have 
that incorporated in the minutes. What do you think gentlemen? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, I want to ask you another question, Doctor; I believe that a cer- 
tain portion ‘of the surplus milk is converted into ice cream. Do you exercise 
supervision over ice cream as it is made in the city as well?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Under the same regulations?—A. Under the same method, the same 
by-law, ice cream is controlled. 

Q. One witness made the suggestion the other day that when the supply 
of milk falls off in the- fall months there is a loosening up of the regulations 
by the board of health. Is there anything in that?—A. Nothing in that, sir. 

~ Q. Another witness made the suggestion that at certain times 2-8 milk 
was shipped into the city and received into the dairies?—A. Well, I think that 
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ss Professor Toupin at your ae meeting. That is easily explained. There 
are producers who at times have low testing herds, or low testing cows, and 
if their milk does not come up to the set standard we notify them and we tell 
Ethem if their cows are producing too little milk with too low a test that they 
- should get rid of those cows, and replace them by better, higher testing cows. 
But that statement does not mean that it is adulterated milk. 


By the Chairman: 


: Q. Oh no, I understand that. Well then, do you not require the farmer to 
_ produce 3:25 milk?—A. 3: -25, yes, and if he is below that we send him notice 
~ immediately. 

= 4). Do you shut him off soenbualiy 254. ‘If he is too low after that we shut 
him off. We have to. We give him a reasonable time, a month or so, to 
change. A farmer cannot go out and get rid of a cow and replace her in two 
_ days very often. But we ask him to have his cows tested and checked up, and - 
~we let him continue. I know the other day we sent notices to some of the 
_ farmers in the district from where this witness came, for them to take their 
_ samples to the Department of Agriculture, to the institution where this gentle- 
man is a professor, and have them tested so they could see where they could 
weed out the low testing cows. It was done, and these cows were replaced by 
high testing cows. It is only fair to the producer. We can’t do anything less. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. From the time the milk leaves the farmer, the raw milk, it just goes 
_ through the process of pasteurization is that all?--A. That is all, sir. 

4 Q. Before it goes to the consumer?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Do you know if there is anything added to the milk?—A. Not that 
_ we know of. 

Ze Q. Or cream, I will say cream; do they add any powders?—A. They are 
-. not supposed to, not that we know of. 

i ~Q. I know they are not supposed to, but do you think they do?—A. I 
- don’t think they do, sir. 

E- Q. Have you any suspicions along that line?—-A. They put it through the 
- homogenizer? 

a Q. What?—A. The homogenizer, a machine which breaks up all fat globules 
- and makes cream which is only 15 per cent look like 30 per cent. 

‘4 Q. I thought I would get at that yet?—A. It is a new ae 

Q. But I did not know what it was. 


_ By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. How many in Montreal have this machine?—A. These homogenizers t 
_ Oh, there are perhaps ten of them, probably eight or ten. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


. Q. Is that what accounts for what they call fresh cream, or table cream? 
_ —A. No. A lot of the dairies had adopted, before the by-law passed, a table 
cream. ‘Table cream was cream under 25 per cent butter fat; and they had 
3-X cream, which was over 30 per cent; while to-day under the by-law they 
_ have to put the percentage on each cap so that anybody buying cream has all _ 
' the facts open they know they are getting 20 per cent or 30 per cent or 35 per 
- cent, itis on the cap. “ Each cream container shall bear an inscription showing, 
in visible type, the percentage of milk fat which the cream contains as follows: 
- 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 20 per cent, 25 per cent, or 30 per cent”’; so that any- 
_ body can see what they are getting. 
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Q. Can you tell us the reason why it would appear that if a cream was — 

-of a low test it would be thin, but cream that I was able to notice since was © 
made to look thick; one could hardly get it out of the bottle?—A. That is what | 
I say, if it goes through the homogenizer 10 per cent it comes out of the homo- — 
genizer looking like 20 per cent; it is thick. It is Just like—you take whipped © 
cream, you can’t whip cream unless it is over 25 per cent, but when you start — 
to whip it up it gets much thicker and light; but this quality goes through the © 
homogenizer under a very large pressure, about 3,000 pounds, and it comes — 
out nice and thick. But it is no better quality really, there is no more butter fat. | 
Q. There is none added?—A. There is nothing added. i 

. Q. In other words it is bulky ?—-A. There is nothing under the law to prevent _ 
that, sir. In fact, I may say that here in Ottawa you allow your milk to be | 
homogenized. In Montreal we have only one man who wanted to homogenize — 
milk. We didn’t prevent it. But he has some limit on his production and he is only © 
selling 10 gallons of this homogenized milk. It is not taking. It may be all — 
right. It has its advantages as far as the store or restaurant trade is con- 
cerned because in the restaurant trade once it has passed through the homo- | 
genizer cream does not rise to the surface any more, it is all homogenious— — 
that means to make it all the same—so that in a can of homogenized milk — 
the milk at the.bottom is just as rich as the top part of it. : 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Doctor, this investigation was started with the idea that the farmer is 
not receiving enough for his milk. Now, of course, the price of milk in Montreal 

has its reflection on the producer?—A. Yes. 
Q. Last Friday when I went down I saw in some stores there that a quart 
bottle of milk was given to the purchaser with a dozen loaves. Now, can you 
give us any idea, enlighten us in any way as to who is responsible in Montreal 
for that condition? Is it the big distributor, or is it the little pasteurizer 
who sells this milk at a very cheap rate to these people; who is at the bottom 
of it?--A. Well, sir, that is a little bit hard to answer. It was a medium 
sized one that started delivering to chain stores last night. It wasn’t one of the 
small ones. It wasn’t one of the bigger ones. The large ones have fallen in 
line and now they are supplying the chain stores with cheap milk. It was — 
the in-between-man that started selling—one of the medium sized ones who 
started selling to the chain stores. In fact they were selling milk last fall— 
they were giving a loaf of bread and a quart of milk for 10 cents, and that was — 
more or less of a drawing card. And to-day, during the winter, they sold it at — 
7 cents all winter. The large stores did not reduce their prices. But to-day, — 
the first of March, they reduced their price to 8 cents in all the other grocery — 
stores, or all the chain stores. Now, I think, in a very short time it looks as — 
though it were going to be reduced again, because there is more or less of a — 
war on. | 
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By Mr. Bertrand: 


@. You have just used the word that some dairies have started selling 
cheap milk; you do not mean by that that the milk is not up to regular stand- 
ard?—A. No, it is Just the same as other milk. They have to come under the 
same regulations, and they have to live up to the same quality. 

Q. The quality is the same?—A. It is up to them if they want to give it 
away; but they have to live up to same quality. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Most dairies, I suppose, sell a certain amount of bulk milk to hotels, 
restaurants, bakeshops, and so on?—A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. Is that all? You don’t require that to be bottled?—A. No, sir, the by- 
law allows it to be sold in restaurants and in places like that. Milk is allowed 
i 
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bo’ be sold without being bottled. In restaurants, in erocery and other stores, 
in all places where it is sold by retail it shall be received and sold without any ~ 
‘decanting. Then in restaurants and hotels we allow them to receive it in cans, 
or to confectionery plants or bakeries we allow them to receive it in cans to be 
peed for culinary purposes. 

~ @. Do you require that it be pasteurized?—A. Oh, yes, it is the same milk 
i as the others, only it is not put in bottles. It is processed just the same. Instead 
of being put ‘into bottles, run through the bottler and put into bottles, Ab is put 
into cans. 


j By Mr. Blair: 
Can you tell us how many American firms are operating in Montreal? 
. a . know only one, that is the Borden Company. 


By Mr. Pickel: i 


: Doctor, can you tell us, have you any idea, whether these small dis- 
ae are losing money ?—A. Well, some of ‘them have gone broke, so that is 
oS good evidence that they are. 

Q. My idea was this, that if a distributor in Montreal could sell milk that 
could be retailed at 5 and 6 cents a quart, and they are paying the farmers the 
same price that the others are, it must have been a pretty good dividend that 
the big companies are paying selling at 10 or 12?—A. In lots of these cases, sir, 
they were buying milk at a lower price. In some cases the last two years they 
‘had so many applications of farmers wanting to sell milk, men who had been 
willing to sell it at any price to be able to get in, unfortunately. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where did they buy that milk, from the farmer?—A. Oh, yes, from the 
farmer; but the farmers are willing to take the lower price. I know last year 
when the price was $1.35 a hundred—the regular price, the fixed price—I have 
-known farmers to come in and offer their milk, I have seen them deliver it at 
$1 a hundred; but you can’t blame a man for buying it if he can buy it cheap 
enough, that is his affair. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. Does not pasteurizing depreciate the quality of milk?—A. As I ex- 
ened to this other gentleman before, it does not depreciate it at all. 


Q. Does your specially tested raw milk demand higher prices, or does any- 
j rule that?—A. The special raw milk? The certified milk? They get 
q 


higher prices for certified milk, and for special raw milk they get about the 
same price as ordinary pasteurized, 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

. What do you do with a man who has 4:4 butter fat who wants to reduce 
it to 3 -5?A. We stop him, or have him fined. 

_ And if he reduces it to skim milk, what do you do?—A. The same thing. 
You do the same thing with the skim milk then?—A. Oh, yes, they 

ee the same total solids. 
Q. The same what?—-A. The same s total solids. You can’t take the solids 
out of milk without changing it, you can take the fat out; you can’t take the 
total solids out because it changes your density. We get all kinds. They put 
ice in it; they put water and skim milk, and we nae to stop them the same as 

porvibing else. 


Q. Doctor, I would like to ask a . question, Perhaps you would not feel 
like answering. If you don’t, I am not going to press it. What, in your opinion, 
in the health department in the city of Montreal, do you consider the best 
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~~ By Mr, Tummon: 
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method for the distribution of milk to the. sonineied e wagon to his Asa Fi 
or from the chain stores, and such like?—-A. Well, we would rather see it 
delivered by the man to the door because they are sure of the milk they : are 
getting and we are sure of the milk that they are delivering. 

Q. Yes?—A. In the chain store you have the whole organization, you have 
fifteen or twenty especially in the big organization. You have so many 
employees; and in some cases we have great trouble getting them to keep it 
in a proper condition, under proper conditions. When it is distributed by a| 
wagon even in the hot summer months we take temperatures and see that it 
is distributed to the householder cool enough and quick enough. 

Q. That was practically what I had in mind; that with the number of 
holidays and such like that there are—business holidays and such like—the 
wagon going around from door to door is after all, in my opinion, the no 
successful delivery of milk?—A. We are of the same opinion. 4 

Q. And in your opinion would you want to say that the more milk that is. 
handled through the chain store the greater the cost would be for delivery | 
around to the doort—A. Well of course, that remains to be seen. I do nol 
know. = 
Q. You could ve deliver the half of it as cheaply as you could the whole | 
of it?—A. I would not think so. It is the same as anything else, the more you | 
deliver— : | 
By Mr. Mullins: : | 

Q. The milk would not come in contact with other coninanee: that. you 
had in the store? I have seen bottles of milk in the refrigerator and other. 
- foods in there. Won’t the milk absorb some of the ingredient from the other 

food that you had in there?—-A. We try as much as possible, sir, to have them | 
have a special refrigerator. E 
-Q. A special refrigerator in the chain store?—A. Yes. q 

Q. The other day I saw one chain store with hot dogs in one end and 
milk right alongside of it, and I know something about what hot dogs are 
made of, and I would not like to drink that milk. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you limit the hours at which milk can be shipped from i farm 
to the city?—A. No, sir. | 

Ayo t understand that the Quebec Commission had advocated something 
ltke that?—A. The Quebec Commission recommended it in its report. 3 

Q@. Are you in favour of that recommendation?—A. I think we will be. 

Q. You don’t limit the hours at which milk is distributed in the city at 
all?—A. Well, we insist on a temperature, and unless a man gets started early 
enough in the morning and comes in quick enough he cannot live up to the 
temperature, so that regulates itself more or less automatically. If a man 
tries to haul milk too far and takes too long on the road he can’t get into 
Montreal. We insist that they bring their milk under 50 Fahrenheit. They 
can pick it up at the farm at 42, 43 or 44, and bring it in within two hound 
or two hours and a half and get it in under 50. | 


By Mr. Shaver: 


Q. I regret that I was not present to hear the earlier part of your evidence. 
I presume, from your position, you would be familiar with regulations for 
handling milk in some of the larger American cities. Will you say that the 
regulations in New York and Boston are Just as strict and would entail as much 
expense on the distributor as they do in Montreal?—A. Well, in New York, 
I understand half of their milk is sold in bulk, about half. 
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By the Chairman: 
 Q. Is that retail milk?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Shaver: 
 Q. They have regulations for pasteurization, of course, and for the hygienic 
handling of milk?—A. Oh, yes. 
» Q. That would naturally put as much expense on the distributor there 
‘as we have here in Montreal?—A. Practically. 
 Q. That would be your opinion?—A. Yes. More or less the same. 


q By Mr. Bertrand: 


y  ~©6©6.Q. Now, we _ were told by one of the witnesses, doctor, that some dairies 
were looking. for surplus milk, or what he called surplus, and that an inspector 
was asked to visit certain farms, and the farmers would not stand the 
inspection; that they would ask for somebody else, and they were promised 
that another inspector would come and the farm would be passed and the 
milk could go im to Montreal?—A. That is not right. Your information I 
think is wrong, because each inspector has a district and we have a super- 
visor, and if there is any controversy over it the supervisor goes out and sees 
it, and if that is not sufficient I go myself. 
~ Q. So the case of sending another inspector is impossible?—A. They can’t 
pick their inspector, and even if they did pick their inspector they would not 
find any difference because our inspectors are checked up thoroughly and we 
know what they are doing and the work they have to do. We know if they 
don’t do it they just have to find another position. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


~ Q. May I ask a question with regard to special raw milk delivery, some- 
times referred to as certified milk. How can any certificate be given with 
regard to the possible absence or presence of, say typhoid or scarlet fever germs, 
in any sample of milk without pasteurization?—A. Well, we don’t certify; 
that is the medical milk commission which certifies. That is their affair. 

— Q. Well, does the witness think that there is any such thing as certified 

milk free from the germs of communicable diseases without pasteurization? 

—A. Well, you can’t be absolutely sure of it. 

Q. No. Well, this certified milk business is more or less of a fraud?—A. 
ell, it is the best that you can secure. 

| Q. If it is pasteurized it is all right?—A. If it is pasteurized it is made 

absolutely safe. 

—  Q. Oh, yes.—A. Otherwise neither yourself nor myself nor anybody else 
can be absolutely sure. You can certify that it has been produced and bottled 
and delivered under the regulations laid down for that kind of milk, the best 
possible; you can’t go any further than that. 

_ QQ. No—A. The possibility might happen that after everything was ready 

you might get in somebody there that was a carrier, and you might have 
trouble. 
 Q. There might be somebody milking the cows who was just on the point 
of contracting typhoid, we will say, and that has been where some of the worst 
outbreaks of ‘typhoid have been traced, to just such handlers of milk. So that 
without pasteurizing milk medical authorities take the ground you cannot have 
complete certification?—A. It is a recognized fact, to-day, sir. 


By Mr. Pickle: 


Q. Doctor, from the long experience you have had, do you think that an 
‘pee co- operation between the producer and the legitimate big distri- 
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butor as regards the control of supply of milk would greatly alleviate the con- — 
ditions that the farmer is suffering from to- day?—A. We have always tried to — 
get them together as much as possible. ‘3 
Q. That is to eliminate what they call the bootlegger, get him out of 
business; and put it into the hands of the big distributor?—A. Well, we tried 
to eliminate, as you say, the bootlegger. Any milk that we know comes from — g 
an unauthorized source is dumped down the sewer. We do not do anything 
else with it. We took several lots last fall and dumped it down the sewer. 
There was quite a lot of it, but I cannot say that there was an awful lot of it, 
because were were working night and day all the month of November when 
there was a shortage, to prevent that from coming in. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 3 

Q. Will you tell the committee what ‘temperature is required for proper — 
pasteurization?—A. The By-law requires “ That pasteurized milk is milk all — 
the component parts of which have uniformly been heated during at least — 
thirty (30) minutes at a temperature of one hundred and forty-two (142) q 
to one one hundred and forty-five (145) degrees Fahrenheit.© .°s-. ” Now, 
there is a provincial law that was passed since which has become law which — 
specifies it must be held for thirty minutes at 145, not under 145..... “ with-.> 
out any drop in the temperature during the heating. The milk must have ~ 
been cooled down, within forty-five (45) minutes immediately after the opera-— 
tion, to a temperature of at least forty-five (45) degrees Fahrenheit and kept 
at that temperature until delivered to the consumer. Pasteurized milk is 
also milk which has been pasteurized by any other physical process approved. 
of by the Health Department. It must not contain, at the time of delivery 
to the consumer, more than one hundred thousand (100,000) bacteria per cubic 
centimeter.” Now, I might say just- here that our bacteriological results for — 
1932 show that out of 2,359 bacteriological samples we have taken, over 80 
per cent were below 25,000. : 


By Mr. Pickel: 


@. Did you say that 100,000 bacteria were permitted?—A. The By-law — 
permits not more than 100,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 4 

Q. That much is permissible?—A. Yes, sir. But 94:3 per cent of all the — 
milk sold in Montreal—all the samples that we took—show milk under 100 ,000 
last year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


~ Q. As I understand it, what the public are interested in is the malignant 
bacteria. What malignant bacteria will pasteurization kill?—-A. One hundred 
and forty-five degrees will kill practically all of them—any of them that are 
dangerous. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. There is one more question that we were forgetting. What about the 
truck business? Do you know anything about that?—A. Well, the truck busi- — 
ness—we have controlled the truck business as well as we possibly could. We 
licensed all the trucks for the last three years, and the ones that did not want 
to live up to the regulations or want to do the things they should not we refuse 
a licence. We charge them a ten dollar licence fee. This year, there is a bill | 
before the provincial legislature that will empower the city to charge them 
more if they wish to. 

@. What are the regulations as far as trucks are concerned?—A. They 
have to have a covered truck properly made, properly painted and cleaned 
and have to have their name and address, and they have to have marked on it 
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_ “transportation of milk” or “milk transport” so that we can see them when 
they are on the road, ae SO Pcs will have to bring their milk in so the cans 
will not be covered with dust, and in the rainy weather they will not be all 
wet and become dirty; because you gentlemen know that we have a very good 
_ toad but there are some sideroads still, and they have to go up to the farm door- 
ways in lots of places and may get mud on them. We have required for the 
last three years, since we have been licensing them, that they must have 
le properly constructed covered-in trucks. 

ie @. How many licences did you 1 issuet—A. Last year, I think, it was 108 
4 or 110 licences. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Can they carry other goods as well?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


i Q. Are there any specific hours for delivery from the producer to the dairy? 
| —A. No, sir. The only specific regulation is that they bring in the milk under 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. There is a proposition—the Provincial Dairy Com- 
- mission have made a BrOpostaoe that they should be limited to so many hours 
~ in the morning. 

q Q. Would you file a list of the truckers; we might want to call some of 
© them?—A. Yes, sir; we can do that. I think this recommendation is a good 
ia recommendation. Tt will help us. We want the men that are doing the ee 
- to take the milk in the morning and bring it in immediately and as quick as 
possible. That is the only way. 


ERS Pog a 


By the Chairman: 


: Q. That would be rather dangerous if shes happened to have a blowout 
and are a few minutes late?—A. Of course, that will have to be taken into 
- consideration. 


The CuarrMan: I feel that we have had some very interesting information 
from Doctor Hood this morning, and if you are satisfied we will release him, 


The Committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, March 14, 1933. 
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APPENDIX B 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Mart AND BAGcGace TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Montreau, March 8, 1933. 


ea PA. A. Fraser, Esq,, 
Clerk of Agriculture ‘Cohianitiee 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


4 Dear Mr. Fraser, Referring to your letter of the 28th ultimo, addressed to 

- our Freight Traffic Department, and our conversation in Ottawa on the 7th 

- instant regarding enquiry into the milk industry throughout Venata by the 

_ House of Commons Committee on Agriculture. 

7 i am sending you herewith as you requested certified copies of this Com- 

_ pany’s tariffs of charges and instructions in respect of the transportation of fresh 

- milk in its original state at present in effect, as follows:— 

: 16 W.L.—Transportation of milk in baggage cars on passenger trains— 
Western Lines. 

30 H.L.—Transportation of milk in baggage cars on passenger trains— 
Eastern Lines. 

EK. 138355-G—Quoting rates covering transportation of milk in freight service 
from Embro and Woodstock, Ontario to Toronto. 


I also enclose, as promised you, a brief history of the rates for transporta- 
— tion of milk in baggage service, Hastern Canada. 

3 The rates in effect on Western Lines have remained undisturbed for at least 
_ twenty-six years. The oldest tariff we have on file is dated May 1, 1907, and 
- the schedule of rates published at that time is the same as quoted in Tariff 16 
E W.L., copy attached. 

a Yours truly, 

4 W. E. ALLISON, 

| Manager, Mail and Baggage Traffic. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


History or RATES ror TRANSPORTATION OF MILK IN BaGcGacEe SERVICE— 
TWASTERN CANADA 


Baggage car service for the transportation of milk in its original state, and 
intended for immediate domestic consumption at destination, was inaugurated 
in 1886. The rates established at that.time were as follows:— 

For 40 miles or less, 15 cents per 8 gallon can. 
Over 40 and up to 80 miles, 20 cents per 8 gallon ¢ can. 
Over 80 and up to 120 miles, 25 cents per 8 gallon can. 


A revision of these rates went into effect May 1, 1891, as follows:— 
For distances 40 miles and under, 15 cents per 8 gallon can. 
For distances 41 to 150 miles, 20 cents per 8 pallon Bali, ty, 
the effect of the revision being a reduction in the rates for carriage over 80 — 
— miles by 5 cents per eight-gallon can, with an extension of the maximum distance 
from 120 to.150 miles at 5 cents less per can than provided for Be: the rates of 
1886. 
In 1893 rates were established for milk in four-gallon cans, as follows:— 
For 40 miles or less, 8c per 4 gallon can. 
For 41 to 150 miles, ile ver 4 gallon can. 
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In June, 1911, the Board of Railway Commissioners heard an application | | 
made by the Montreal Milk Shippers’ Association asking that the railway com- 


panies give a rate of 8 cents for a four-gallon can and 15 ‘cents for an eight-gallon 


can, respectively, up to 75 miles, and 11 cents for a four- gallon can and 20 cents ‘ 


for an eight-gallon can for all distances over 75 miles; that is, increasing the © 


distances over which the rates prescribed in the Tariff of 1893 on four-gallon 


cans were effective, and consequently effecting a reduction in rate on the four- — 


gallon can, and that certain conditions of carriage of the milk traffic be pre- 
sertbed. 
By its Order No. 15413, dated 26th September, 1911, disposing of this applica- 
tion, the Board directed that on and after the Ist day of September, 1912, the 
| railway company should not be required to accept for transportation any cans 
of milk of less capacity than eight gallons. This Order effected a cancellation 
of the rates filed in 1893 on four-gallon cans by abolishing the traffic in that 
quantity, leaving the rates on eight-gallon cans as prescribed by Tariff C.P.R. 
165, dated May 1, 1891. The Order further prescribed certain conditions of 
carriage of the traffic, which had not therefore been settled, and which had been 
the subject of frequent complaint and disputes between the shippers and the 
carriers. These conditions, effective October 1, 1911, and the rates established 
at that time, have remained effective to this date, and are as published in Tariff 
30° E.L., copy attached. 


Certified True Copy 
W. E. ALLISON, 
Manager, Mail “and Baggage Traffic. 
C.R.C. No. 1310 
(Cancelling C.R.C. No. 644 in 
so far as milk traffic is 
concerned ) 
Re-Issue 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


| WESTERN LINES : 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway -- ‘The Kettle Valley Railway Company 


SPECIAL LOCAL TARIFF FOR MILK 
- 16 W.L. 


Agent Will Stamp 
[Stamp | 
Date Received Here 


CHARGES AND INSTRUCTIONS IN RESPECT OF TRANSPORTATION OF MILK | 
IN BAGGAGE CARS ON PASSENGER TRAINS 


Issued August 15, 1927 Effective September 1, 1927 
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Ae RULES AND REGULATIONS 
1. Application of Tariff: 

When arranged for in advance, milk in cans or crates will be transported in 
~ baggage cars on trains acceptable to the Company at rates as given below. 


ii q 2. Rates: 
ee MILK—IMPERIAL MEASURE 


Capacity of Cans or Crates 


Crates of 12 

Distances (Miles inclusive) 5-gal. 8-gal. 10-gal. quart bot- 

cans cans cans tles or 24 
pint bottles 

c. c. Cc. Cc. 

CTs Tem care Sethe eect ares Sans NE ec 13 18 23 15 
11 * ae Besls Pegs te lena ae orc a eK igen, Ae A A tale 14 19 24 16 
26 a I 1 Neeser rl ier Re Nee ON rd SIE ME Re Ges ar ND 16 20 25 18 
51 OM igre ttre aise alt a een ry oh Gan ars eau ey 17 22 26 19 
DERI OO Dei oe Seer a ee al ee pe ees Wie ee 18 23 28 20 
ERS BG Wile eh SO SNA RES > TAI Aa ee RS a Oa ga 19 24 29 Ze 
(1 RARE FAG Ae Site ca han Cm cle eo RIA NU NNN a let a ar Go aN 20 25 30 22 
Fy Me OCU aig ee RAD a ee Cathet pM EME Nt ea ee gre: 22 26 31 24 
(CTE TR as G Pne dase Sa gee MEST eta) SMa MGR ety Meee CR Le RRR a a 23 28 32 25 
Ba? ahh) U8 SR Seda AS Pe ga IO gh ce a 24 29 34. 26 
nial Mayr TSS ORE 8 i DO ae a eS etls oNTeebaieaR eeth y 25 30 35 27 
Dies Se Ns ta een es A 1 Oe eae a aoe, cee es a, 26 31 36 28 
RN TRU Ori ne ee oC at rite eh eee, UU eae, Dh etre 28 32 37 30 
Epes Lp ere nes eG Ooty out Meas, Sa evi s 29 34 38 aL 
BP ereaeel basi Lenya Seen ae et OE AN i a 30 35 40 32 
TRA So SES <a Se am ti OR te Ps Ph 3l 36 41 33 
TEN OUI 9 ues Sy Bek callers See Aare ett Siete Se NP eee ee 32 37 42 34 
Po Oe ME ea SMe Pion Oly ares SE Ree RO dee Ra wes 34 38 43 36 
AUS lied SO nen See est es ry Pe eS tis IOS S 35 40 44 37 
iO tee TAO e see ure ty ee ouch eats een amar ane a 36 41 46 38 
ES gg i By CE Neca ANIA ete eat] Maas Sr ea ne ee 37 42 47 39 
eT ta ey ow ar 2 Sse ee ee a 38 43 48 40 
LEBUR ASS SS yh late Se Sse ra ea a Ee 40 44 49 42 
Perr s 1O0 re Wi ae ee hen Perey Ue eee aie Oe 41 46 50 43 
SL ey i A eo OO. ol eng 2 a es A a a hey a are 42 47 52 44. 
TRE NESS pCR is oh peat eae SER a OH ae ac ine CR 43 48 53 45 
Staton ee i er iret Oa oe ae ag ees VOR A 44. 49 54 46 
7 ESERIES HOE 0 Meee NS Wee pti AIOE pace pati SCO er ret 46 50 55 48 
ESE e LOO eee es TAG eee eee eee ee oN 47 EW 56 49 
Dae RONG Marais. s Scie dR tease Se ane De Pau aloee wae 48 53 58 50 
RP Eee aie Wy OS Spr BY IT Si TORS MON © Wigton ty ah 49 54 59 51 
LILLE EO TUL RES TUS Seat Pleat ike eae li at a ee A A 50 55 60 52 


8. Measure: 
The foregoing rates are for ladneeiat Measure Capacity. 


ifs C onditions: 


(a) The rates named are for the iene pprtation of milk in cans and crates 
between any two stations in Canada on the Western Lines of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to destination and return of the empty containers 
to original starting points in baggage cars (not iced or provided with 
cooling device) handled on passenger trains designated by the Railway 
Company. 

(6b) The rates shown apply only to milk in its original state, containing 
all its component parts, commonly known as whole milk and intended 
for immediate domestic consumption at destination on this Company’s 
line. Condensed milk, cream or manufactured products or milk 
intended for any manufacturing purpose will not be carried under this 
tariff, 


We 5 
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(c) All the cans must have the name or initials of the owners on the cover — 
or shoulder in stencilled (not painted) letters of a size not less than 
one inch. 

(d) All cans must bear the name of the shipping station in “atone liad: (not 
painted) letters of a size not less than one inch, the same to be placed 
on the shoulder of the can. 

(e) At stations at which agents are located all cans and crates shall be 

~ loaded on baggage trucks by the shippers. The Railway Company — 
will load from trucks to baggage cars. At flag stations, shippers will 
load milk into baggage cars, except that at flag stations in British 
Columbia, when trains are more than one hour late, trainmen will load. 

(f) Milk cans or crates that are leaking or otherwise in such bad order as 

| to endanger their contents must not be accepted for shipment. 

(g) Empty cans and crates will be loaded and unloaded by employees of- 
the Railway Company, except that in British Columbia, when quantity 
is from 21 to 40 cans or crates, Consignee (milk shipper) will provide 
one man to assist in unloading and when quantity is more than 41, 
Consignee (milk shipper) will provide two men. 

(h) At destination the Company will assist Consignee to unload aie in 
the event of trains bemg late and Consignee not being on hand, the 
Company will unload milk. When trains are on time and the Con- 
signee makes a habit of not being on hand to assist in unloading, report 
the matter to head of Mail, Baggage and Milk Traffic Department of 

- Sbistrict, 

(1) Shippers must have their milk at the point of shipment, properly way- 
billed, a reasonable time before the arrival of the train on which milk 
is intended to be shipped. 

(j) Baggagemaster will take receipt in the proper space from each consignee 
before removal of the milk from the Company’s premises. 


5. Billing: 


Shipper will hand Agent waybill in unalone who will give per receipt 
on the original waybill and will record on his baggage waybill to train, and 
hand two copies of Milk Waybill to Train Baggageman. ‘Train baggageman 
will record milk shipments on trip report and will turn over to Baggage Master 
at destination both copies of waybill. At destination Baggage Masters will 
take a receipt from Consignee on one copy, which will be sent to head of Mail — 
Baggage and Milk Traffic Department of the District once a week, the third 
copy will be handed Consignee with milk. At flag stations, as shippers will 
load milk into baggage cars, train baggageman will give receipt to shippers for 
the same. 

Under no circumstances will milk be handled without billing. Shipper will 
hand one copy of waybill with empty cans or crates to Baggage Master, this 
to be handed to Train Baggageman, who will turn in to the Mail, Baggage and 
Milk Traffic Department of the District with trip report. No receipt to be 
siven or taken for empty cans or crates. 


6. Tickets: 


(a) In addition to waybilling system as shown in clause (j) ticket of proper 
form must be attached to each can or crate as case may be, as under:— 


Cans CRATES 
Gallons Form =: Bottles Form 
Be eer a eee 12 quarts 225.5 ye 1908 
fo eR Aca agen Taree Mg ine vi 24 pints 5. Po eR EZOG 


GOP i ees Fee eg 
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(b) The capacity of the can or crate must be charged for. For instance, 
a five-gallon can, only partially filled, must have attached a five 
gallon ticket: 


(c) Two five (5) gallons will not be carried at the rate of one 10-gallon can. 
Can containing more than ten (10) gallons will not be received for 
carriage in baggage cars. : 

(d) Tickets must be issued consecutively according to number and may 
be sold singly or in quantities to each purchaser. They are good for 
one year from date of sale, as stamped on back, and care must be 
taken to see that starting point and destination is properly filled in 
and tickets stamped at time:of sale. Shippers who forward milk from 
flag stations must purchase tickets from nearest point at which they 
are on sale. 


(e) Conductors will detach rea full cans the bottom coupon of milk 
ticket and send to Auditor of Passenger Receipts with their Form 40, 
also Form G.B.D. 34 to be completed by train baggageman. 


(f) Train Baggageman on return trip of empty cans or crates will detach 
, coupon covering transportation of empty can and send to Auditor of 
Passenger Receipts. | 

(g) When milk is carried over the runs of two or more Conductors, the first 

Conductor and intermediate Conductors will simply punch the bottom 
coupon and Conductor of train to destination will collect and send to 
Auditor of Passenger Receipts. 

(h) The Railway Company shall not be liable for the loss of, or damage 
to, or delay in any shipment of milk or empty cans or crates unless 
the same be caused by or result from the negligence of the Railway 
Company or its servants or agents. 


—. 7. Cream: 


Cream must not be shipped in n baggage cars at milk rates—it must be 
shipped by express or freight. 


8. Damage: 
In case of damage to cans or accidental loss of milk in transit, the facts 


must be immediately reported to the head of the Mail Baggage and Milk Traffic 


Department of the District, to whom all claims should be sent. 


9, British Columbia Lake and River Steamer Lines: 


The arrangements governing the shipment of milk on Rail Lines will also 
apply on all British Columbia Lake and River Steamer Lines. 


Exception.—The minimum collection on each shipment from irregular ports 
of call will be twenty-five (25) cents, for example:— 

If only one can of milk is shipped on which the rate for transportation 
would amount to fourteen (14) cents the minimum landing charge of twenty- 
five (25) cents should be collected; if, however, any shipment on which the 
transportation charges amount to more than twenty-five (25) cents, regardless 
of the number of cans the minimum landing charge of twenty-five (25) cents 


q should not be collected. 
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Certified True Copy 


W. E. ALuison, 
Manager, Mail and Baggage Tea. 
C.R.C. No. 1309 
(Cancelling C.R.C. No. 540 in 
as far as milk traffic is concerned 
also C.R.C. Nos. 1071 and 1278) 


Re-issue 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
EASTERN LINES | 
Sprcia, Tarirr FoR MILK 
30 E.L. 


perce Tariff 100 E.L. so far as Milk charges are concerned, 
also Fare Advices 3035 and 3051) 
Agent With Stamp 
[STAMP] 
Date Received Here 


CHARGES AND INSTRUCTIONS IN RESPECT OF TRANSPORTATION OF MILK 
IN BAGGAGE CARS ON PASSENGER TRAINS 


Issued August 15, 1927 Effective September 1, 1927 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Application of Tariff: 


When arranged for in advance, milk in cans will be transported in bape 
cars on trains acceptable to the Company at rates as given below. 


2. Rates: 
Imperial Measure 


Between any two stations 8 Gallon Cans 
For distances 40 miles and under.. .. .. 15 cents 
Sf ‘ over 40 miles up to 150 miles 
INCLUSIVE? she ke Oy feces he yea teow cara ys UR 


Exceptions: 
(a) From Erindale, Ont., to Toronto, Ont. 
Crates containing 18 one- quart bottles, 25 cents per crate. 
i 20 half-pint bottles, £54" 
From Erindale, Ont., to Hamilton, Ont., via Guelph Jct. 
Crates containing 12 quart bottles or 20 pint bottles, 20 cents per crate. — 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(a) 
_ (b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(9) 
(h) 


3 4. Conditions: 
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From Beaconsfield, Que., only to Montreal, Que. - 
Cases of bottled milk containing not more than three gallons, whether © 
in pint or quart bottles, will be carried at same rate as 8 gallon cans 
are carried. 

Cases containing more than 3 gallons of milk each will not be received 
for carriage on passenger trains. 

From Montreal (Place Viger Station) to Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
Crates containing 12 quart bottles—20 cents per crate, 

Between Toronto and Montreal—50 cents per 8 gallon can. 

Between Renfrew and Sudbury—42 cents per 8 gallon can. 

Between Eganville and Sudbury—44 cents per 8 gallon can. 


Measure: ) 
The foregoing rates are for Imperial Measure Capacity. 


The rates named are for the transportation of milk between any two 
stations in Canada on the Eastern Lines of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to destination and return of the empty containers to original 
starting points in baggage cars (not iced or provided with cooling 
device) handled on passenger trains designated by the Railway Com- 
pany. 


‘The rates shown apply only to milk in its original state, containing 


all its component parts, commonly known as whole milk and intended 
for immediate domestic consumption at destination on this Company’s 
line. Condensed milk, cream or manufactured products or milk in- 
ae for any manufacturing purpose will not be carried under this 
tariff. 

All the cans must have the name or initials of the owners on the cover 
or shoulder in stencilled (not painted) letters of a size not less than 
one inch, 

All cans must bear the name of the shipping station in stencilled (not 
painted) letters of a size not less than one inch, the same to be placed 
on the shoulder of the can. 

Each can or crate of milk shall have attached to it, in addition to the 
milk ticket, a shipping tag addressed to the consignee—this tag to be 
attached by the shipper. 


(f) Covers of cans must be securely attached to the can to prevent spilling 


or pilferage of contents and where possible they should be wired on and 
sealed with lead seals. 

All cans and crates shall be loaded by the shippers at the shipping point. 
Where the number of empty cans or crates returned is twenty or less, 
the unloading at the shipping point will be done by employees of the 
Railway Company, where the number of cans or crates is more than 
twenty and less than forty the shippers shall provide one man at the 
shipping point for the purpose of assisting in the unloading. Where 
the number of cans or crates is forty or more, the shippers shall pro- 
vide two men for the purpose of assisting in the unloading, provided 
that shippers shall not be required to attend at the shipping point to 
assist in unloading at more than one train each day, and in the event 
of trains being delayed more than thirty minutes beyond the scheduled 
time of arrival, all empty cans or crates will be unloaded by the 
employees of the Railway Company. 


(2) Consignees must take delivery at door of baggage cars on arrival of 


trains. 


* ene ae Eran Hop eee SLES ERT SAIS Se Oy en aie 
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5 Lickets: 


(a) Tickets must be issued eoneeeutivols according to number and may be 
sold singly or in quantities to each purchaser. They are good for — 
one year from date of sale, as stamped on back, and care must be — 
taken to see that starting point and destination is properly filled in 
and tickets stamped at time of sale. Shippers who forward milk from 
flag stations must purchase tickets from nearest point at whieh they 


# 

iS 

are on sale. : 

(b) Conductors will detach from full cans the bottom coupon of milk | 
ticket and send to Auditor of Passenger Receipts with their train 
report, Form 40, also Form G. B. D. 34 to be completed by train ; 
baggageman. 

(c) Train baggageman on return trip of empty cans will detach second — 
coupon covering transportation of empty cans and send to Auditor of ' 
Passenger Receipts. ‘ 

(d) When milk is carried over the runs of two or more Conductors, the 
first Conductor and intermediate Conductors will simply punch the 4 
bottom coupon and Conductor of train to deshinauon will collect and — 
send to Auditor of Passenger Receipts. : 

(e) The Railway Company shall not be liable for the loss of, or damage to, 
or delay in any shipment of milk or empty cans or crates unless the — 
same be caused by or result from the negligence of the Railway Com- 
pany or its servants or agents. 


6. Cream: 


Cream must not be shipped in baggage cars at milk rates—it must bes 
shipped by express or freight. 


4. Damage: 


In case of damage to cans or accidental loss of milk in transit, the facts : 
must be immediately reported to the head of the Mail, Baggage and — 
Milk Traffic Department of the district, to whom all ‘claims should | 
be sent. 


8. Billing: 


(a) Milk shipped in eight (8) gallon cans will be handled on memorandum 
billing forms, supply of which can be obtained from the Stationery 
Agent on application. This will be supplemental to the ticket system 
now in effect. 

(6) At stations where the Company has regular agents, such agents will 
fill in the forms from information supplied by. the “shippers. 

(c) At flag stations the billing is to be done by the shippers in legible 
writing on one form provided the consignments are for the one destina- 
tion—if more than one destination, separate forms are to be used. 

(d) Shippers must have their milk at the point of shipment, properly way- 
billed, at least fifteen minutes before the arrival of the train on which 
milk is intended to be shipped. 

(e) Memorandum bills when completed by agents or milk shippers are to 
be handed train baggageman who will deliver them. with the milk to 
the Bageagemaster at destination. 

(f) Baggagemaster will take receipt in the proper space ne each con- 

_ signee before removal of the milk from the Company’s premises. 

(g) Memorandum forms to be kept on file in Baggagemaster’s office Eee 

ninety days, after which time they ay be destroyed. 


oa 9 = 
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Tariff Certificate as a true copy, ie 


7 A. WALKER, General Freight Agent. 
~ Re-Issue | 
-- Reduction ; C.R.C. No. E. 4615 
_ Addition : _ (Cancelling C.R.C. No. 5. 4609) 
2 Change 


C. rE Ry. Tarirr No. E. 1355-G CANCELLING No. E. 1355- F 


: For Carriers’ Individual Tariff Keto see page 2 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Lines West Forr WiuiamM, Fort WILLIAM, ONT., AND HAST THEREOF 
IN CONNECTION WITH PARTICIPATING (CARRIERS SHOWN OF PAGE 3 


- Special Local and Joint Competitive Freight Tariff on Various Commodities 
Between Stations on the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
also to and from Stations on Connecting Lines 


| 4 Except as otherwise specified, rates named here in apply only between points 
_ indicated and must not be used for constructing combination rates. 


Re ‘Governed, except as sthenine provided, by Canadian Freight Classification 
No. 18, CRC. No. 427 (G. C. Ransom, Agent). 


7 - Issued December 30th, 1932 : Effective January Ist, 1933 


C.P.Ry. TARIFF No. E, 1355-G, Page 15 


* 


SECTION 2 


_ COMPETITIVE RATES TC MEET Moror TRUCK OR Moror Truck AND WATER COMPETITION; WILL NOT APPLY 
FROM OR TO INTERMEDIATE Points 


Rates in cents 


Item panto ee per 100 lbs. 
Nos. Application Excep$ as otherwise 
specified 
1020 |Milk, in eighé gallon cans, meet measure, any quantity. 
: From{tmbro. fa A Ont to Toronto.. Reo Ont, (17) 15 cents per can, 


The rate shown applies only to mide in its Sihal sue. fae oes 
all its component parts, commonly known as whole milk and intended 
for immediate domestic consumption at descinacion on this Company’s 
line. Condensed milk, cream or manufactured products or milk in- 
Me for any manufacturing purpose, will not be carried under this 
tari 

{Expires with March 31st, 1933, unless sooner panenlled: changed or 
extended. 


in EE Le first established Supp. 11 to tariff 1355 E. Eff. June 8, 1932. 
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No. 891 
By-Law CoNcERNING MILK AND To REPEAL SECTIONS 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 AND 23 
or By-Law No. 105 


(Adopted by the Executive Committee on the 8th June, 1925, and, by the 
Council, on the 20th July, 1925) 


. At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the City of Montreal, held 
at the City Hall, on the eighth day of June, 1925, in the manner and after the 
observance of the formalities prescribed by law, at which meeting were present: 
‘Aldermen Brodeur, Chairman, O’Connell, Bédard, DesRoches and Jarry, mem- 
bers of said Committee, and 

At an adjourned special meeting of the Council of the City of Montreal 
held in the City Hall, on the 20th July, 1925, in the manner and after the 
observance of the formalities prescribed in and by the Act of incorporation 
of the said City, at which meeting were present: Alderman J. A. Savard, Acting- 
Mayor, in the Chair, Aldermen Turcot, Vandelac, Rubenstein, Brodeur, Bédard, 
Creelman, DesRoches, Généreux, Langlois, Emond, Quintal, Trépanier, Riel, - 
Lalonde, Vaillancourt, Angrignon, Gareau, Mongeon, Tessier, Jarry, Levine, 
Hogan, Schubert, Watson, Desaulniers, Dubreuil and Legault. 

It was ordained and enacted as follows:— 


CHAPTER -T-. 
DEFINITIONS 


Article 1—Whenever the following words occur in this by-law, 
they shall, unless the context otherwise requires, be understood as 
follows:— 

Milk. (a) The word milk shall mean special milk, pasteurized milk, 
sterilized milk, homogenized milk, skim- milk, fermented 
milk, condensed milk, dessicated milk, butter- “milk, whey 
and all milk prepared. or treated in any way whatsoever. 

ie (6) The word cream shall mean special cream, pasteurized 
cream, sterilized cream, homogenized cream, ice-cream and 
all cream prepared or treated in any way whatsoever. 


Po (c) The word milk taken individually shall mean, unless other- 

taken indi- wise specified, milk or cream, whether separated or com- 

vidually. bined, but always according to the definitions given in para- 
sraphs (a) and (6) of the present article. 

Dealer. 3 (d) The word dealer shall mean any person or company selling 
or having milk in his or its possession for sale, delivery or 

exchange. 

Person, (e) The word person shall mean the owner or owners, the presi: 


dent, manager, representative, employee or authorized agent 
of any company or establishment producing, shipping, stor- 
ing, selling, transporting or delivering milk. 


Seer (f) The word Shipper shall mean any person shipping or ee 
porting milk which comes from his farm or from another 
farm. 

Sp deals (g) The word supplier shall mean any person who produces milk 

and supplies the same to any shipper or dealer. 

Establishment. (h) The word establishment shall mean the whole of the build- 


ings (dairy, stable, etc.), and the conveyances, furniture, 
utensils and apparatus used by dealers, suppliers and ship- 
pers respectively for the purposes of their trade. 
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of an establishment where milk is received, cooled, stored, 
sold or kept for sale, handled or treated in any way what- 
soever. 

The word creamery shall mean any establishment situated 
outside of the limits of the City, where milk is received from 
several suppliers. 

The words utensils and apparatus shall mean the milking 


(9) 


(k 


—, 


homogenizing, sterilizing, separating, clarifying, preparing 
or treating milk in any way whatsoever; the pumps and 
pipes through which the milk passes; the vessels and appar- 
atus for gathering, measuring, shipping, transporting, receiv- 
ing, cooling, containing or delivering milk, as well as the 
devices used for earns and drying said vessels, utensils 
and apparatus. 

The word tank shall mean the box, constructed of wood or 

cement or other material, in which milk is cooled or stored 

in ice-water. 

Ga The word law shall mean the federal laws of Canada, the 
Quebec Public Health Act, the by-laws of the Board of 
Health of the Province of Quebec and the by-laws of the 
City of Montreal. 

(n) The words health department shall mean the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of Montreal. 

(0) The word city shall mean the City of Montreal. 

(p) The word permit shall mean the written authorization given 
by the Health Department for the issuing of a licence to a 
dealer. 

(q) The word licence shall mean the authorization given by the 
City to a dealer to trade in milk. 


(Z) 


CHAPTER II 


DEALERS TO BE LICENSED 


— Article 2—All dealers must, before trading in milk in the City, 
~ obtain from the City a licence to that effect. Such licence shall be 


- issued by the City Treasurer, upon presentation of a permit from the 


- Health Department, certifying that the provisions of the present by- 


_ law have been complied with, and upon payment of the licence fee 


specified in By-law No, 482 and its amendments. 

The said licence must be renewed every year on or before the * 
first day of the month of May. 

2 Such licence shall be personal and shall not be transferable. 


Article 3—No permit shall be issued before an inspection is 
made of the establishment of the dealer applying for the same. 


Article 4.—Every application for a permit shall be made upon 
-a special form supplied by the Health Department, such form to 


- show:— 


(a) The name, forename (firm-name, if any) and _business- 
address of the dealer and the nature of the business carried 
on by the latter. If a company, the name and the business- 
address of the company, the nature of its business and the 


names of its president and manager shall be given; 
60856—34 : 


machines; the apparatus used for refrigerating, pasteurizing, » 
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(6) The names, foreriamoe and address of all Ke pen and 


of all the suppliers with whom the dealer transacts business, 
together with the quantity of milk received by the dealer _ 
from each shipper and each supplier; 


(c) The names, forenames and addresses of all the supers 
of the shippers with whom the dealer transacts business, — 
together with the quantity of milk received by each shipper 


from each of his suppliers. 


If there are several middlemen between the suppliers and a 


shipper, the names, forenames and addresses of all the middlemen 


and of all the suppliers shall be mentioned together with the quan- — 


tity, of milk supplied by each of them; 
“(d) The mode of transportation, the name of the Sule ae sta- 


hon. 


tion, wharf or place of shipment and of the place of recep- 


Article 5—Every dealer to whom a licence has been granted — 
shall, whenever he buys milk from a new supplier, or a new shipper, — 
notify the Health Department of the fact and furnish to the said | 
Department, in each case, the information mentioned in paragraphs — 


(b), (c) and (d) of article 4 of this by- law. 


Article 6—No permit shall be granted to, and the iieene 


issued by the City shall be withdrawn from any dealer: 


(a) Whose establishment does not meet the requirements of the — 


law; 


(b) Who refuses to allow his edtablinhthent to be inspected at : 


any time; 


(c) Who refuses or fails to furnish, within three days, any in- n- 


formation asked for by the Health Department, 


(d) Who, after having been duly warned in writing, receives — 


milk from a supplier or shipper or from a shipper’s sup- 


plier who refuses or has refused to allow- his establishment — 
to be visited and inspected, or whose establishment does 


not meet the requirements of the law; 


(e) Who, after having been duly warned in writing, receives 


milk produced, shipped or transported under conditions 


contrary to the requirements of the law; 


(f) Who refuses or fails to comply with the provisions of article — 


5 of this by-law. 


CHAPTER III 
Srorace, Sate, DELivery AND TRANSPORTATION 


Article 7—From and after the Ist of May, 1926, milk sold 
by any dealer in the City must come from cows which have under- 
gone the tuberculin test within a period of less than twelve (12) 


months, in accordance with article 155 of the present by-law, and — 


are perfectly healthy, and, with the exception 


(a)° of special milk which conforms to the provisions of artitle 
89 of the present by-law, and 


(b) of milk which has been sterilized in accordance with article — 


90 of said by-law. 
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milk sold by any dealer in the City shall be Batepeed in accord- 
/ ance with the prarsions of the present by-law. 


Article 8.—The sale of milk is forbidden in abattoirs, butchers’ Sale of milk 
stores, butchers’ stalls, fish stores, public markets and in all places ‘hou ce, 
where the atmosphere may be detrimental to its quality and whole- prohibited. 
= someness, either through uncleanliness of the premises or through 
f the nature of the goods therein exhibited, kept, sold or offered for 


sale. 


| Article 9—In restaurants, groceries or other stores and in all Sale of milk 
| other places where it is sold by retail, milk shall be received and poorer 
_ shall be sold only in bottles and without any decanting. ete. 


9 - This provision shall not apply to cream received in restaurants, 
| groceries or other stores and sold therein by retail. 


d Article 10.—Vehicles of any description used for the convey- Vehicles to 
' ance or delivery of milk shall be clean and shall be exclusively °° °™ 
| reserved for such purpose. It shall, however, be lawful to convey 

| _ milk products and eggs at the same time as milk. 


4 Each vehicle shall bear, on both sides, an inscription indicat- 

| ing the name (or firm-name), forename or initials and address of the 

_ dealer in letters not less than three (3) inches high by two (2) inches 

: _ Article 11—In railway cars, boats and other conveyances, nee 
- milk cans and other milk containers, whether empty or filled, shall not to be in 

- not be placed with other goods or articles which are dirty or ‘which contact with 
~ emit a bad odour. a 


Article 12—Cans and bottles and other milk containers used ee ee 
for the transportation or delivery of milk shall be protected from exposed to sun, 
the sun, mud, dust and flies, whether filled or empty, and shall be dust, ete. 


4 kept in a clean atmosphere. 


4 Article 13.—Cans and other receptacles containing milk must (ns cle. to 
F. be properly stoppered. — pp 


Article 14.—It is forbidden to decant milk on a wharf, on the Pecaniation of 


milk on wharf, 


platform of a railway station or on a public road. ete., prohibited 


Article 15—It is forbidden to allow any milk cans or other Cans not to 


= be allowed t 
milk containers, whether filled or empty, to remain on a public ye ere 


3 ‘Toad. public road. 
3 Article 16.—It is forbidden to carry water at the same time as Carving ol 
3 milk in any conveyance used for transporting or delivering milk. rarbiident 
3 Article 17—No person shall return to a dealer any empty Borie ee. 
k o be washe 
bottles or cans which have not been washed. oueea 
— returned. 

: Article 18 —No bottles or cans shall be used for subsequent Polen 
«€ 16) WwW 

— delivery of milk without having been first washed, in accordance 4.40. Ps 
_ with article 30 of this by-law. delivery of 
F : milk, 
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Article 19—No milk cans or other milk containers shall be | 
returned empty or placed on a railway station platform or wharf 
or elsewhere without having first been properly washed, in accord- 
ance with article 30 of this by-law. 


Article 20—All cans used for shipping, transporting, storing, 
selling or delivering milk shall bear a label indicating, in visible — 
and legible type, the names, forenames and addresses of the shipper 
as well as of the supphier and consignee. 


Article 21.—All bottles or other receptacles containing milk, 
in the possession of a dealer, shall bear an inscription indicating the 
name, forename (or firm name) and address of the latter. | 


Such inscription may be made on the cardboard stopper. 


The provisions of this article shall not apply to retail dealers, | 
who shall receive and sell milk only in bottles. 


Article 22.—All cans used for shipping or Gane milk | 
shall be sealed with a lead seal or in any other efficient manner. 


Article 23.—The contents of any milk bottle or can which is 
not labelled or sealed, in accordance with articles 20, 21 and 22 of 
this by-law, may be ‘confiscated or destroyed. 

The Director of the Health Department may dispose of the 
milk confiscated, in virtue of this article, for charitable purposes. 


Article 24—Cans or other receptacles containing milk shall 
not be placed on a railway station platform or wharf more than 
thirty (80) minutes before the departure of the train or boat, nor 
be left there for more than thirty (30) minutes after the arrival 
of the train or boat, from the ist of May to the ist of October. 


Article 25.—Dealers are forbidden:— 


(a) To bottle milk elsewhere than in the dairy; 

(6) To receive or have in their possession milk in a can the 
aperture of which has a diameter of less than four (4) 
inches; ‘ . | 

(c)2 "Ee receive or have in their possession milk the temperature 
of which is above fifty (50) degrees Fahrenheit. 


Article 26—Dealers are also forbidden to use, for the purpose 
of designating the quality of milk, any inscriptions other than those 
prescribed in the present by-law. 

Any dealer may, however, with the authorization of the Health 
Department, add to such inscriptions a special mark, whereby his 
product can be distineuished from that of another dealer. 


CHAPTER IV 
UTENSILS AND APPARATUS 


Article 27—The utensils and apparatus used in the milk trade 
shall be reserved exclusively for the handling of milk and shall be 
kept in good order, their different parts to be solidly welded, the 
erooves to be well filled with solder and the surface in contact with 
the milk to be smooth, even and free from rust. All such utensils 
and apparatus shall be of recognized sanitary design. 
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Article 28.—The different parts of the lane machine shall be SPE of 
rinsed with cold water or lukewarm water immediately after, and thachine to 
each time, it has been used, and shall then be cleansed in accordance be washed. 


1 with article 30 of this by- law. 


: Article 29.—The tubes of the milking machine shall be kept in Tubes to be 
_ the dairy in a non-oxidizable metallic receptacle, with a tightly kept in dairy, 
closing cover. 
The other parts of the milking machine shall also be kept in 

_ the dairy, after they have been cleansed. 


‘Article 30—The utensils and apparatus, after having been rinsed Utensils and 
with lukewarm or cold water, shall be cleansed in a hot soap or eae ey 
alkaline solution, rinsed again to completely remove the solution i 
used and then sterilized with boiling water or steam. 

They shall always be kept perfectly clean until they are used 
again. Milk receptacles shall be placed upside down. 


a i a i sy tpl 


Article 31—The utensils and apparatus and the cardboard caps ye Ui Pe 


for stoppering bottles shall be kept in the dairy and shall be pro- cara-boara 
‘tected against flies, dust and all contamination. oe ele 
Article 32.—Any can or other container, utensil or apparatus worn-out 
used in the sale, delivery or handling of milk, which is found unsuit- utensils and 
able for such purposes owing to its being worn out or on account of *PPat"s 
its rusty state inside or outside or owing to its being in such con- 
dition that it cannot be cleaned or made salubrious by washing, 
shall be condemned by the inspectors of the Health Department. 
Each can, container, utensil or apparatus thus condemned shall 
be marked with a stamp or label, so as to visibly show that it has 
been condemned and, after having thus been condemned and stamped, 
it shall not be used by any person whomsoever for the sale, delivery, 
shipment or handling of milk. 


CHAPTER V 
Datry 


Article 33—All persons dealing in milk shall have a dairy pDairy. 
_ exclusively reserved for milk and for the apparatus and utensils 
required for handling the same. 


Article 34.—With the exception of dairies the owners of which Site. 
hold a dairy licence issued previous to the coming into force of this 
by-law, the dairy shall be a special building located at a distance 
of not less than twenty (20) feet from any stable, cattle-shed, sheep- 
fold or chicken-coop, and of not less than one hundred (100) feet 
from any unsanitary establishment, pig-pen, privy, manure heap or 
refuse heap of organic origin; if the manure is put in a tight and 
properly closed concrete box with a sufficiently high ventilator, the 
distance from the ays to the manure box may be reduced to twenty 
(20) feet. 


Article 35.—The floor of each room of the dairy shall be made Floors. 
of cement, stone, cemented bricks or other water-proof material. 
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Article 36—The dairy shall ave windows with a glass area 
equal to at least one-tenth (344) of the floor area. 


Article 37.—Windows shall nok be obstructed by any building 
or in any other manner whatsoever. 


From the first day of May to the first day of November, the 


- doors and windows shall be provided with efficient fly-screens, 


Article 38.—The ceiling, walls and floor of each room shall have 


a smooth surface, free from holes and cracks. 


Article 39.—All the rooms shall be provided with a sanitary 


- drainage system and an efficient ventilation system. 


Article 40—The inside walls and the ceiling of the dairy, as 
well as the tank, ice-box, racks and tables, shall be painted in white 
or in a light colour or white- washed. ; 


_ Article 41.—The dairy shall be provided with a tank, an ice- 
box or a refrigerating-room exclusively reserved for the cooling and 
storage of milk, butter or other milk products or eggs. All the 
‘interior surface of the tank, refrigerating-room or ice-box shall be 
kept clean. 


Article 42.—The tank shall have a cover and shall a so con- 
structed as to be emptied through the bottom. 


When the tank is built into the ground, its upper edge shall be 
higher by at least six (6) inches than the surface of the floor of the 
dairy. 


Article 43—The manufacture of butter or cheese, the fermenta- 
tion of cream, the preparation of buttermilk, fermented milk or casein, 
the washing of cans and bottles and all other similar operations shall 
be performed in separate and special rooms of the dairy. 

(a) This article shall not apply to the supplier who ships only 
milk produced in his establishment, provided that he does 
not ship more than one hundred (100) gallons of milk per 
day. 

(6) The manufacture of butter shall be allowed in the pasteuriza- 
tion-room or in the bottling-room. 


Article 44.—It is forbidden to use as a dairy any room whatsoever 


in a dwelling, a summer kitchen, an extension, the cellar of a dwelling — 


or store, a shed or a coach-house; a dairy may, however, be built close 
to or, in the case of an owner holding a dairy licence issued previous 


wi 
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to the coming into force of this by-law, in the cellar of a shed, of a — 


coach-house or of a house, provided that the said dairy be separated 


from the same by a solid wall or a solid floor, as the case may be, 
without any opening communicating with the inside of such_ shed, 


coach-house or house. 


Article 45.—If there is a privy in the building, the same shall have 
a window opening outwards with a glass area equal to at least one- 
tenth (1/10) of the floor area. A sky-hght shall be allowed. The 
privy shall be separated from the dairy by a vestibule or passage, 


<< 
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: the door of the privy and that of the vestibule leading into the dairy 
- shall close automatically. 

__._ The number of compartments, in the privy, and the number of 
urinals and wash-basins shall be proportionate to the number of 
“employees. Soap and towels shall be supplied. The use of roller- 
powels is prohibited. 


- Article 46.—Every dairy shall be provided with a cloak-room Cloak-room. 
- for the exclusive use of the employees. 

| Such cloak-room shall be so constructed as to have no direct 
communication with those parts of the dairy where the milk is 

- handled, and shall conform to the by-laws of the Health Department. 


Article 47—It is forbidden to put away and keep in the dairy old utensils. : 
“any worn-out apparatus or untensils or other objects not used in 
handling the milk. 


Article 48.—In a restaurant, grocery or other store, a tank or a Dairies in 
- special ice-box or a refrigerating-room may be used as a dairy for the *" 
storage of milk, butter, lard and eggs only; cheese may also be stored 
4 therein, provided that it Ibe so stored in a compartment separated no 
3 that in which the milk is kept. 

; Article 49. ore water used in the dairy shall be clear, clean, Water to be 
4 wholesome and free from any bad odour, and the source from which Wholesome. 
q it is derived shall be protected against all contamination. 
} 
; 


Article 50—The ice used for cooling or preserving milk shall be Ice. 
clean and wholesome, and the water from which it is formed shal! 
be free from all sone na 


Article 51.—The interior of the dairy and its surroundings shal] Cleanliness. 
be one thoroughly clean. 


3 Article 52.—The sides of the tank and ice-box, the ceiling, the Mould. 
walls and floors of the refrigerating-room and of all the rooms of the 
_ dairy shall be free from mould. 


“Aptiols 53.—No domestic animals shall be allowed to go into Domestic 


animals to 
the dairy. : be excluded. 


Article 54—Dealers and their employees shall always be clean cjeantiness 
about their person and shall wear clean clothes, and the use of tobacco, of dealers, 
under any form whatsoever, as well as any expectoration are strictly eee 


prohibited in the dairy. expectoration 


prohibited. 
CHAPTER. VI 


-~ STABLE 


Article 55.—The floor of every new stable, or of every stable the Floor and 
flooring whereof is to be repaired or renewed, shall be constructed of ae 
cement or other water-proof material, and there shall be, in every 
such stable, a gutter not less than seven (7) inches deep by at least 
fourteen (14) inches wide, immediately behind the animals, 
Liquids shall flow outside in a covered ditch or may be gathered 
In some absorbent material. 
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Article 56—The floors shall slope towards the gutter. | 

The width of the floor between the wall and each row of cows — 
or between two rows of cows, places tail to tail, shall be at least six) 
(6) feet. 


og cie 


3 


Article 57—The ceiling and walls of the stable shall have a 
smooth surface, without any cracks where dust might gather. 


eas 


Article 58.—The number of animals to be housed in the stable 
shall be limited so that there shall be a space of at least five hundred 
(500) cubic feet for each of them. 


Article 59.—The glass area of the windows shall be equal to at 
least one twentieth (1/20) of the floor area. - 


Article 60.—The windows shall not be fastened but shall sara 


Article 61.—The stable shall have an efficient ventilation system. 


‘ | 
by 
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' Article 62—The stable and its surroundings shall be conn : 
kept clean. q 


Article 63.—The troughs and mangers shall be emptied every” 
day. The manure shall be removed, the litter shall be renewed and 
the stable shall be swept twice a day, . : 

Article 64.—The ceiling, walls and eae of the stable shall 
be kept free from dust and cobwebs, while the animals are stabled, 


Article 65.—The ceiling and walls shall be white-washed between | 
the 1st of October and the 15th of November; if painted, the paint 
shall be cleaned once a year. 


Article 66.—The stable-yard shall be drained or sloped in dee 


that the water may easily flow off. 


Article 67.—It is forbidden to deposit any manure in the stable- — 
yard; manure shall be carried to a distance of at least fifty (50) feet 
from the stable, unless it be kept in a tight and properly closed cement — 
box, without any communication with ‘the stable, and provided with 
an efficient ventilation system. 


Article 68.—It is forbidden to keep poultry or ae in the stable. 


Article 69.—The stable shall be located at a distance of at least 
forty (40) feet from the pigsty. 


CHAP EER: sv 
Cows AND MILKING 


- Article 70.—Cows shall be free from any disease. Any cow sus- 
pected to be diseased shall be isolated in special quarters apart from 
the stable. 
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is The quarters which have been occupied by an animal affected Disinfection. 
“with a contagious disease shall be disinfected, in accordance with the 
i instructions given by the Health Department. 


4 Article 71—Cows shall be fed with wholesome food. Feed. 
M4 Article 72—The water given to cows shall be pure and its source Water. 
_ shall be protected against all contamination. The well shall have a 


f curb to prevent the surface water from flowing into it; it shall not 
__ be dug into the subsoil of the stable, but shall be located at a dis- 
_ tance of at least. forty (40) feet from the stable, the pigsty and any 
- manure or organic refuse heap, unless it be an artesian or r tubular 


well. 


4 Article 73.—The cows shall be constantly kept clean, without Coe Oe 
é any stain from dust, mud or dung. They shall be groomed each dave as 
_ and be given an abundant litter of straw, sawdust, shaving or other 

‘ absorbent material, 

i Article 74.--The distribution of dry fodder the cleaning up of oe ue 
; the stable and the taking out of manure shall be done at least ey eR: 
(30) minutes before milking time. 

, Article 75.—Cows shall be milked at least once every twenty- Milking every 


four (24) hours. 


ae 


Article 76.—The udder, teats, sides and tail of. each cow shall Cleanliness 
be cleansed before milking. during milking, 


Article 77 —The stool used by milkers during milking shall be Stool 
clean. 


Article 78—The milker hall wash his or her hands before milk- Cleanliness — 
- ing, shall be clean about his or her person and shall wear clean clothes. °™**" 


| Article 79.—The first gushes from each teat shall not be gathered First gushes’ 
in the pail with the rest of the milk, but shall be thrown away. of mill. 


Uris 80.—-Immediately after milking, the milk shall be taken Filtering 
to the dairy and strained through a piece of flanellette doubled up, °!™" 
or in any other manner approved of by the Health Department. 


Article 81.—-Cloths used for straining milk shall be washed after partes at 
each operation and scalded for at least fifteen (15) minutes and kept °°*” 


in a clean place. 


Article 82.—-After milking, the milk shall be directly Seance Milk to be 


d 
into the can in which it is to be stored or transported. skeen 


into can. 
Article 83.—The cooling of the milk shall be cae eaten WIth ‘cooling of 
immediately after milking. milk. 
(a) Milk shall be cooled down by immersing in ice-water the 
can in which it has been poured, or in any other manner 
approved by the Health Department. 
(6) Milk shall be cooled down to at least forty-five (45) degrees 
Fahrenheit, within two hours following the milking. 
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(c) Milk shall be kept cs or below forty- five (45) degrees 


Fahrenheit. 


Article 84—It is forbidden: — 
(a) To cool or preserve milk in a well; 
—(b) To milk cows on dirty ground. 


CHAPTER VIII . 
JMILK 


Article 85 Mk is the wholesome, pure and whole odes 
obtained through the complete and uninterrupted milking, under 
proper conditions, of one or more healthy cows, properly fed and — 


taken care of and which have undergone the rabche a test, IN ac- — 


cordance with article 155 of the present by-law, to the exclusion of 
the milk obtained during the thirty (30) days preceding and the ten 
(10) days following calving. 


Article 86—Milk shall contain at least three and one- tenth’ 


- (3-25) per cent of milk fat and sixty-eight hundredths (0-68) of — 
The total of solids of milk other than fat: shall | 


one per cent of salts.. 


4 
q 
. 
i 


: 


Z 


; 


be at least eight and a half (8-5) per cent. Milk must not contain ~ 
a proportion of water higher than eighty-eight and twenty- five hun- — 


dredths (88-25) per. cent. 
nor above 1:033. 


The density shall not be below 1-029 


Article 87.—Milk shall contain no preservatives, antiseptics or | 
any other foreign matter and no pathogenic bacteria; it shall not — 
show any abnormal physical character, such as bitterness, viscosity — 
or colouring in red, yellow or blue; its taste or smell shall reveal no — 


contamination; it shall be free from any soiling by flies or other in- 
sects, or by dung or any other substance. : 


Article 88-It is forbidden: — 


(a) To receive milk older than thirty-six (36) hours, with the 


exception of the Saturday milk; 
(b) 


(c) 


hours; 


of acidity of which is above twenty- one, hundredths (0-21) 


To ae receive or have in one’s possession milk the degree 


To have in one’s possession tthe older than forty-eight (48) : 


of 


of one per cent, or below sixteen hundredths (0-16) of one 


per cent; 


(d) 


tion of the fat has been removed; 


(e)~To have in one’s possession or sell milk to which skim- milk 3 


or cream, or condensed milk, or dessicated milk has been 
added. 


The provisions of this article shall not apply to cream. It is, 
however, forbidden to receive, have in one’s possession, ship or sell 
cream the degree of acidity of which 3 is above sixty hundredths (0- 60) 
of one per cent, or cream having a bad odour or a bad taste; taste of 
coal-oil, of thlaspi pshenhent paar of onion, etc, 


= 


To Hae in one’s possession or sell milk from which a por- 
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~ Spreciat MILK 


Article 89—Special Milk is milk which meets the following re- Definition. 
quirements: — 


¥ (a) It must not contain more than fifty thousand (50,000) bac- 
I teria per cubic centimeter from June to September inclusive, 
F or more than twenty-five thousand (25,000) bacteria per 

cubic centimeter from October to May inclusive. 

(6) It must not have been pasteurized nor sterilized. 
(c) It must have been cooled down. to at least forty-five (45) 
~ degrees Fahrenheit within thirty (30) minutes after milking 
and kept at that temperature or at a lower temperature until 

delivered to the consumer. 


(d) It must come from a farm whose owner and employees have 
filed, each year, with the Health Department of the City, — 
a certificate of good health, signed by a licensed physician. 
(e) It must come from a farm which has obtained at least 80 
points on the dairy score card. any contestation in connec- 
tion with such points, as far as the sale of special milk is 
concerned, to be submitted, for final decision, to a committee 
composed of three inspectors of the Health Department. 


STERILIZED MILK 


Article 90—Sterilized milk is milk all the component parts Definition. 
of which have been uniformly’ heated during at -least thirty 
(80) minutes, at a temperature of at least two hundred and thirty 
(230) degrees Fahrenheit, without any drop in the temperature 
during the operation, or which has been sterilized by any other 
physical process approved by the Health Department. Sterilization 
must have been done in hermetically closed bottles or other recep- 
tacles, which shall not be opened until the moment when the milk 
is consumed. The milk must be sterile; it must not contain, before 
sterilization, more than two-tenths (0-2) of one per cent of acidity, 
‘nor more than one hundred thousand (100, oe bacteria per cubic 
centimeter. 


PASTEURIZED MILK 


is milk all thé component Definition. 
parts of which have uniformly been heated during at least thirty } 
(30) minutes at a temperature of one hundred and forty-two (142) 

to one hundred and forty-five (145) degrees Fahrenheit, without 
any drop in the temperature during the heating. The milk must - 
have been cooled down, within forty-five (45) minutes immediately 
after the operation, to a temperature of at least forty-five (45) 
degrees Fahrenheit and kept at that temperature until delivered to 

the consumer. Pasteurized milk is also milk which has been pasteur- 
ized by any other physical process gyprored of by the Health 
Department. 


It must not contain, ab ae time of delivery to the consumer, 
more than one hundred thousand (100,000) bacteria per cubic centi- 
‘Meter. 
Article 92—The pasteurization and the cooling of milk shal] Apparatus to 


; be properly 
be done in properly closed apparatus. closed. 
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Article 93.—Every pasteurization and sterilization apparatus 


a. 
; 
- 


shall be provided with a recording thermometer in good order. The 


Health Department may, moreover, adapt to such apparatus its 
own recording thermometer. 


The records shall be removed at each © 


pasteurization or sterilization and communicated to the Health 


Department, according to the instructions given to dealers. 


Article 94.—Pasteurized milk shall, immediately after pasteur-_ 
ization and before being removed from the establishment where it | 
has been pasteurized, be put in bottles or cans, which shall previously © 


be washed and sterilized and which shall be properly closed immedi- 


ately after bottling; such milk shall be delivered, sold or kept in ~ 


its containers, without any subsequent decanting. — 
Pasteurized milk may be put in cans only when sold for culinary 
or industrial purposes. 


Article 95—Each receptacle containing special or sterilized or 


pasteurized milk shall bear a label or an inscription showing, in © 


visible type, the name of the product, preceded by the word 
special, sterilized or pasteurized, according to the contents. 


Article 96.—Pasteurized or sterilized milk shall not be re- 


pasteurized, or re-sterilized nor blended with non-pasteurized or 
non-sterilized milk. 


CREAM 


Article 97,—Cream is that part of the milk which forms a 


layer on the surface of milk when left to settle or which is separated — 


from milk through centrifugal force. 
proportion of all the other constituents of milk. 


Article 98.—Cream shall not contain less than ten per cent (10 
per cent) of milk fat. 


Article 99—Each cream container shall bear an_ inscription 
showing, in visible type, the percentage of milk fat which the cream 
contains, as follows: 

Ten per cent (10 per cent) cream, if it contains ten per cent 
(10 per cent) or more, but less than fifteen per cent (15 per cent). 

Fifteen per cent (15 per cent) cream, if it contains fifteen per 
ano (15 per cent) or more, but less than twenty per cent (20 per 
cent). 


Twenty per cent (20 per cent) cream, if it contains twenty per — 


cent (20 per cent) or more, but less than twenty-five per cent (25 
per cent). oe 


Twenty-five per cent (25 per cent) cream, if it contains twenty-- 


five per cent (25 per cent) or more, but less than thirty per cent 
(30 per cent). 


Thirty per cent (30 per cent) cream, if it contains thirty per 
cent (380 per cent) or more. 


Article 100.—Cream shall be cooled down to fifty (50) degrees 


Fahrenheit within three hours after skimming, and kept at or below 


that temperature until time of delivery. 


It contains fat and a variable — 
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Burrer-MILK 


P Article 101—Butter-milk is the product left after butter is Definition. 
extracted from milk or from cream, through churning. 


. Article 102—If ettcciate, is intended to be sold for human Pasteuriza- 
consumption, the milk which is to be churned into butter shall be tio». 
Berteurized before being so churned. : 
Article 103.—Every butter-milk tees shall bear a label Labelling. 
with the words “Butter-milk.” 


SKIM-MILK ~ 


Article 104—Skim-milk is milk from which cream has been Definition. 
abstracted wholly or in part; it shall contain the solids of milk other 
phan fat in a proportion of nine (9) per cent. 


Article 105—Skim-milk intended to be used for human Con- Pasteuriza- 
sumption shall be pasteurized. | | tion. 


a Article 106 ——Every receptacle containing skim-milk shall bear Labelling. 
é pabel with the words “Skim-milk.” _ 


- Goar’ s Minx, Etc. 
Article 107—The production, handling and sale of goat’s milk, By-law to 


ewe’s milk and milk from any other animal shall be subject to the a 


provisions of the present by-law. _ ete. 


_ Article 108.—Every bottle or other receptacle containing milk Labelling. 
from any animal other than a cow shall bear an ee showing, 
in visible type, the kind of milk it contains. 


ICE-CREAM 


Article 109.—Ice-cream is the iced product made with cream Definition. 
and sugar, or with milk, cream and sugar. 


Article 110—To ice-cream may be added colourings, flavours, Foreign 
fruit, almonds, gelatine, tragacanth gum or any other edible sub- ™* 
stance. 


lee 111—Colourings and flavours allowed in the manufacture oo 
of ice cream shall be those approved of by the Federal law of ™ hier 
Canada (“The Adulteration Act’). 


Article 112—Gelatine, ee ath eum or other pubstances ‘Thickening 
8 to thicken ice-cream shall not be pose in a proportion higher 
phan two (2) per cent. 


Article 113. —The proportion of milk fat in ice-cream shall not Mik fat. 
be below seven per cent (7%). In no case shall it be below the 
Boportion prescribed by the Federal law of Canada. 


: Article 114—Melted ice-cream shall not be returned to the Melted icc: 
manufacturer, nor accepted by him unless the container has vee be returned. 


left unopened. 


; 
3 
; 
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Article 115—Edible cones and other containers in which ic | 
cream is served to consumers shall be constantly protected from dus | 
flies and any contamination. 4 


- FrerMEentTED MILK a 
Article 116—Fermented Milk is milk which has been trent 
by the addition of a ferment. ' 


Article 117.—Fermented milk shall be pasteurized previously to 
the addition of a ferment. 


Every fermented milk cou raEe shall bear a label with the 
wards “* Fermented Milk.”) ~— : 


WHEY — ; 

Article 118.—Whey is the product which 1 is left after the oxcaol 
tion of cream and casein from milk. . 
. 


Whey intended to be used for human consumption shall be 
pasteurized. 


Each whey container shall bear a label with the word “ Whey.” 


Ne 


iin bie 


sae 


DeEsiccatep WHEY 


Article 119.—Desiccated Whey is the dry product oe 
through rapid evaporation of the water from whey. 


CONDENSED MILK 


ALD 


Article 120 ——Condensed or Concentrated or Evaporated milk is% 
milk the original volume of which has been reduced through’ the 
rapid evaporation of a part of its water. ’ 

Article 121—Condensed milk may be sweetened with sugar, buts “ 
shall not contain any other foreign matter. : 4 


Article 122—Condensed milk shall contain at least aang and 


two-tenths (7:2) per cent of milk fat and at least eighteen and : 


eight-tenths (18-8) per cent of solids other than milk fat, exclusives 
of added sugar. : 
Dersiccatep Mink 


Article 123.—Desiccated Milk or Milk Powder is the dry product 
obtained through the rapid evaporation of the water in milk. 


Hee ats ER TEN 


Article 124.—Desiccated. milk shall not nea any foreign 
matter whatsoever. 
Article 125.—Desiccated, concentrated or evaporated milk shall” ’ 
contain at least ninety-five (95) per cent of the solids of milk. ; 
4 
Article 126.—The sale of condensed, concentrated or savers 3 


skim-milk and of desiccated or powdered skim-milk shall be allowed | 


in the original container only; the words “Skim-milk” or “Sepa- — 
rated Milk” followed by the words “Not to be given to young 7 
children without consulting a physician,” shall be inscribed on ae 


2 


container, 


, a writin: - % + 
init Wee ee FET sk ee eg a Pe 
Bet aan Pugh ere . 
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ALIMENTARY CASEIN. 


he ticle 127. —Alimentary Casein is the dry product from COABU- Definition. 
lated milk, 


Article 128.—The milk from which alimentary casein is extracted pasteuriza- 
shall be pasteurized in accordance with the present by-law. tion. 


; Article 129—The Health Department may forbid the use of aoe 
acid or of an alkali in the manufacture of alimentary casein, or the ™“”” 
addition thereto of any substance which it may deem noxious to 
ppublic’ health. 


‘Marternizep igh He noose ons cic bees Wein 
LACTATED Foops 


a Article 130.— Maternized Milk is milk prepared in such a manner Definition, 
_ that its chemical cone resembles that of mother’s milk. 

Article 131 = Mudiied Milk is milk oe chemical’ composition of Definition. 
| which has ‘been altered. 


& “Article 132—Homogenized Milk is milk in which the fat globules Definition. 
have been mechanically divided so that the fat may be uniformly dis- 
tributed and may not again be separated. 


| Article 183.—Lactated Foods are products obtained by Mixing Definition. 
milk, condensed milk, desiccated milk or alimentary casein with 
“wheat flour or the flour of any other cereal. 


Article 134. Mane modified and homogenized milk, lac- A\venzin 
tated foods and any other food intended for the nutrition of children maternized 
shall not be prepared for the purpose of offering the same for sale, milk, etc., 


except with the authorization of the Health Department rear ee 


OrHER MitkK PRODUCTS 


. Aiole 135.—The Health Department may authorize the sale Sale of 
Saf milk products other than those mentioned in this by-law, provided ee ne 
that such products be subject to the provisions of said by-law. Tene 


certain 
conditions. 


INDICATION OF THE PRODUCT 
_ Article 136—Every receptacle containing pasteurized milk, Inscription 
sterilized milk, special milk, cream, buttermilk, skimmed milk, fer 0 containers. 
mented milk, ‘homogenized ‘milk, whey, maternized milk, modified 
milk, or other product or by- product of milk shall bear a label or 
an inscription showing, in visible type:— | 
(a) The name of the product according to its definition, as given 
: in the present by-law. 
__ (b) The name, forename (or firm-name) and address of the 
dealer. 


Article 137.-—Every receptacle containing condensed milk or Labelling. 
‘eream, desiccated milk, desiccated why, evaporated milk, aliment- 

-ary casein, lactated food or other similar product shall bear a label 
showing, in legible type:— 

— 60856—4 


i) 
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(a) The month and year when each receptacle has been filled; 
(6) The name, forename (or firm-name) and address of the 
‘manufacturer, ; 


CHAPTER 1X. 
Definition. ADULTERATED OR UNWHOLESOME MILK 


Article 138.—Shall be considered as adulterated or a 
milk, any milk, its products and by-products: 


(a) Which do not conform to their definition as given in the | 
present by-law; 7 

(6) Which do not pattern or which are derived from matte which. 
did not conform to the provisions of articles 8, 86 and 87 of ° 
this by-law; 

(c) Which are not produced, shipped, transported, stored, ce cae 
prepared, sold, delivered or kept in accordance with the 
provisions of the present by law, . 


Sale, ete., of Article 139—It is forbidden to sell, transport, receive or r keep 
adulterated . jn one’s possession adulterated or unwholesome milk. 


uk All milk found in any establishment or in the eae of any 


prohibited.  Cealer shall be considered as being intended to be used for human _ 
consumption. j 
CHAPTER X 
ContTacious DISEASES AND VACCINATION 
ae Article 140.—No person affected with, or coming in contact with a_ 
oth contagious Person suffering from any contagious disease shall enter the establish- 
diseases ment of a dealer, or milk any cows or other animals, or wash or 


or exposed transport any untensils, or deliver or sell milk or do anything whatso- 
to contagion. 5 : ; ; ‘ 
ever in connection Es the milk trade. 


Infected | Article 141—Dealers are forbidden to admit into their establish- 
ae , ments any person suffering from any contagious disease, or who has 
she an come in contact with a person affected with such a disease or to 
establishment, allow such person to milk cows or other animals, to wash and trans- 
ae port untensils, to deliver or sell milk, or to do anything Whe in 


connection with the milk trade. 


Notice to Article 142.—Any person suspecting that he-or she is affected 


eae with a contagious disease, or that any member of his or her family is — 


Department. ; 
so affected, or that any person with whom he or she may have come 


in contact is so affected, shall immediately report the fact to the 
Health Department and refrain from milking cows or other animals, — 
from washing or transporting utensils, from delivering or selling milk 
and generally from doing anything whatsoever in connection with the © 
milk trade, until a permit to resume such operations has been granted 
to him or her by the Health Department. 3 


ee eee Article 143.—Whenever a case of contagious disease exists in a 

1 ree 2E~ house, the receptacles in which milk is delivered shall not be taken — 
back by the dealer nor returned by the customer, until the latter has 
obtained from the Health Department a certificate to the effect that 
such receptacles have been disinfected. 


Stowe 


ah ; 
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a Article 144.—Dealers and their employees must have been suc- Vaccination. 
cessfully vaccinated since less than seven (7) years. 


~ Article 145——Whenever any dealer ascertains or suspects that Diseased 
_ any of his animals suffer from a contagious disease, he shall’ im- *™*"s: 
_ mediately notify the Health Department of the fact and cease trading 

in milk, until he is authorized to resume such trade by a. permit 

_ issued by the Health Department. 


CHAPTER XI 


ENFORCEMENT OF BY-LAW 


Article 146.—The Health Department is entrusted with the By whom 

_ enforcement of the present by-law. ee 
.. Article 147.—The officers of the Health Department shall carry oes °F 
about them a certificate signed by the Director of the Health Depart- ee 
'ment or wear a badge, showing on what authority they are acting. 

They shall exhibit such certificate or badge whenever required to do 

~ so. 

-Article 148.—The officers of the Health Department are author- eae ae 
_ ized to enter, at any time, the establishment of any dealer, to visit Ane ee : 
: the premises and to remain therein as long as may be necessary to 

make a thorough inspection thereof. They are also authorized to 

board any railway car, boat or vehicle used for transporting or 
delivering milk. : 


_- Article 149—The officers of the Health Department are further cca 
authorized to open and inspect, at any time and at any place, all° 

cans or other milk containers (sealed or not), whether filled or empty, 

_ to examine the milk and to collect samples thereof. 


v7 yp eetT kh 


Collection of 


Article 150—When collecting a sample of milk for chemical 
sample of milk. 


analysis, the officers of the Health Department shall divide it into 
three parts, which shall be poured into three bottles, to each of which 
shall be affixed a label on which shall be inscribed a number and 
- the words sample for chemical analysis, with mention of the date and. 
hour when and of the exact place where the sample was collected, and 
which shall bear the signature of the officer. The latter shall seal the 
three bottles and deliver one to the dealer or his employee and take 
the other two to the Municipal Laboratory, where one shall be used 
- for analysis and the other kept for controlling purposes, in case the 
dealer should enter a contestation. 


Article 151—The officers of ‘the Health Department are auth- Confiscation 
orined ot Sy 
(a) To confiscate and destroy or colour to make it unfit for cer cases. 
human consumption, any milk which is adulterated or un- 
wholesome, according to the definition given in the present 
by-law; 
(b) To retain, confiscate and destroy (or denature and return to 
the shipper) milk or cream which has been or is being pro- 
duced. cooled, shipped, transported, stored, sold, offered for 
sale, delivered or kept under conditions contrary to law; 
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(c) To affix on all cans or aoe milk ees eutee or 


confiscated, or the contents of which have been retained, 


confiscated, destroyed or denatured, one or more labels show- _ 
ing the reason why the same have been so retained, con-— 


fiscated, destroyed or denatured. 


Article 152—Dealers and any other persons are forbidden:— 


(a) To interfere with the duties of the officers of the Health — 
Department; 

(6) To maculate, soil, tear, destroy, or remove any label affixed 4 
on cans or other milk receptacles: 

(c) To displace, touch, remove, or take away any can or Gihee | 


: 


milk container which has been or is being retained or con- — 


fiscated, or the contents of which have been or are bee 
retained, confiscated, destroyed or denatured. 


The officers of the Health Department may arrest any person — 


violating the provisions of the present article. 


Article 153—-Whenever an officer of the Health Department 
ascertains that a dealer is infringing any of the articles of the 


present by-law, he may order said dealer, in writing, to cease ship- 
ping, transporting or receiving milk, or to refrain generally from 
doing anything whatsoever in connection with the milk trade, until | 
authorized to resume such trade by a permit from the Health 
Department. 


Article 154——It is forbidden, under the penalty provided in ; 


article 162 of this by-law, to sell in the City any milk or cream 
unless it be special milk or cream, or pasteurized milk or cream, or 
sterilized milk or cream, such milk or cream to come from cows 
which have undergone the tuberculin test, in accordance with article 
155 of the present by-law, and are perfectly ee and to meet 


the other requirements of said by- -law. 


CHAPTER XII 
‘TUBERCULIN TEST 


ase 155.—The tuberculin test of milch cows shall be made— 
in accordance with the provisions of the federal ‘ Animal Con- 
tagious Diseases Act” or of any other Act deemed equivalent by — 


the Health Department, or by a duly licensed veterinary surgeon, — 


appointed by the Provincial Government to have milch cows sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test. 


When an animal undergoing the tuberculin test shows no sign 
of reaction, it shall be considered as non-tuberculous and classed as 
such during the twelve (12) months following said test. A new 
test shall be made periodically every twelve months. 


If an animal reacts, it shall be classed as tuberculous and shall — 
be branded with a permanent mark; it shall be immediately separ- 
ated from the healthy herd and all the milk from said herd shall 
be pasteurized before being used or sold, as long as any animal hay- 
ing shown a reaction shall remain in the possession of the supplier. 
Milk from an animal which has reacted shall not be mixed with | 


the milk from other animals, nor shall it be sold for consumption. 


SRE Aen 


ee 
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'Every animal presenting a doubtful reaction shall be isolated at” 
once and shall undergo a new test at the expiry of sixty (60) days 

from the date of the first test; during this period its milk shall not be 

sold for consumption, unless all the milk from the herd of which 

such animal forms part be pasteurized in accordance with the provi- 

sions of this by-law. 

’ Every new animal introduced into a herd shall first be isolated 

_and shall undergo the tuberculin test not later than five (5) days 

after its arrival. It shall be admitted into the common herd only 

after having been recognized as non-tuberculous. 

The Health Department shall be notified immediately of the 

arrival of any new animal. . : f es 

The owner of the cattle shall furnish the Health Department 

yearly with an official chart, showing that all the animals of his 

herd have undergone the tuberculin test and indicating the results 

of such test. : | 
4 BaAcTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


. Article 156—The qualitative and quantitative bacteriological oe 
analysis shall be made according to the Standard Method of the 
-American Public Health Association. 


Actpiry or MILK 


Article 157.—The examination of the milk for the research of pe: 
acidity shall be made with a Dornic Acidimeter or its equivalent. °°" 


4 
] 
3 


CLEANLINESS OF MILK 


Article 158.—The examination of the milk for testing its cleanli- oe 


ness shall be made with an Omrsby Lacto-Sedimentator or its equiva- 
s the deposit upon the cotton pad shows the degree of dirtiness. 


Datry Score CARDS 


Article 159-—The degree of sanitation of an establishment and How degree of 
of the methods of handling milk shall be determined by means of two Sees 
(2) dairy seore cards, one of which, entitled Dealer’s Dairy Score and of methods 
Card, shall. be used for dealers, and the other, entitled Supplier’s Reto 
_ Dairy Score Card, shall be used for suppliers and for shippers. Both getermined. 


these score cards shall be as per the following forms:— 


a W Agase 
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DEALER’S DAIRY SCORE CARD 
HeattH DrepartMENT, Montreat—Food Inspection Division (Milk) 
BNE) 20) ee Se eee a eae Mm CMEC EN Rone TN vps ae Cn MGI TR ee LN ie 
PSPS Ob LOW ce gs hase aa een a ee COED in es ale Re ee 
DUO rn rage ahaha) ob es Ler, peony eee Street sey ce ee ee LEN Tee 
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Manager....... ep eR Mg ceed. GAT A fet ER Se PUR RL Reto ey a ay Wh A te Nahe Zee eruks < 
Number of wazeons yoo Ca a es ie ee ee ee 
Namber df gallons'sold daily:.< <3. 0) ag See eee ee a Se eee 
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PGC Bact ods Chess Ce pas eee 1B rea Max. | Allowed | Remarks 
Datry— 
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Surface of the floor (2 ft. per gallon of milk received).... Zee Pa rate Re ee 
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“gy SECT PEC Tae geen ee one RE Ae a SN SORE Teka ADS Cree e Soo her her Cesena 
Pad OTC SA: ANT oie Pagan a San EMI CRATE Re cumie oR BS eg Dis Vera re aes 
Walls and ceilings painted in white every year.......... sae ligt ene abe a ciate. 
Wash-stand, water and soap for attendants.............. AEE a, ose 
UTENSILS AND APPARATUS— 
PRET Cer a's cae oP eaten Le ees Se ER ee Ae Lost apenas 
RIGRTIINESE sac eee sen ae Sip Se NU ae i At Baath ke oa oe 
Kas aU aletyocis cso es os saree BE pen ott nh meanders arene Sa Meera ae Sees OF C 
Washing and sterilization: 
ey CDS os Cos aa rh toi ts lo ee gas ena a a ESS ae cele ae 
OE RESOGLIES ie oe Rok cise A Le Ceca OURS penance 
SuNDRIES— 
Storage of milk at less than 45° Fah... .2.i 75 Hacc a2 & st ea ere eee 
Mimimum of exposure of milk‘to airs. oo ae As eens eens 
Exclusive mechanical capping of bottles................. A a a ie ane oie 
lesnimess of attendants 2c 5 iis tea ka See eee YU (esearch Tits 
Milk delivery: ; t 
(a) In Tee... .-.. Be Mc re 5 uo Ue ay yA ae Er TE eee a ee 
(b) In'clean and approved waggons.................. Disco ge Oe peers 
EROtAL A. a She ee ee Pa ee 100 
BPedueted for-nnsanitary or filthy vonditions-~. «20.2 30 2, a se Ra ks Coe eee 
Hinal Seorests: tc .cuhe nk . dear pee, Pee ee 
Inspector 
& 
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SUPPLIER’S DAIRY SCORE CARD 


w OE Ser oan Saree Al i PIR Ride ihe ER ne ies RRR COMDEV eee enue he er a ean 
Pee OETOTORIN SOLO ese hes wie atc oie es ee aia ieee wh calorie ass 
DIP PINS StAION et citi ca vacs enews Retelving atatioue.. ss awe os "Timéy os. 
Re COVU EG. Ha UO MEPOAL DY Vi ccaue oie ohare ee Ne td chiles VN Pek Meals ent mateo ae 
IN OL OL COWS. fluo Wenatec ala nie INOW OF MEL RANE COWSit iar oun re teeta Make ¢ We 


Date of ENS PCOHIOU honed iro Rar ee oe eae ae Max. Allowed 


: 


Absence of disease on physical examination Oe eet: 
: Approved tuberculin test within the year (8).. eg eS oh BOS cites Oe Tati: 


E Ouality of Quality of fd RPS It ae ears iad ape ee BE MS SE eee aN WT PERE cis er 
: Prelit, Of Water (5). oars fae de no eh ee ees Be att Be LOK wee 


MG leantness *OUCOWS sous nonce te a OA  S EGS Te aes ea ie 


tight ceiling and walls (2), tie and manger a facilities 
for isolation—special stables (2).. LOWS Po atric 


EE ST eee COE I et aa, pe PO em 7 Oi EE DIN pat CS Wri NR Delt ke QO A Re at aMS A em alc en ce a 
Stable location (2), water tight floor, preferably concrete (3), 
Stable ventilation (3). 
; Air space for each cow: 400 ¢.f. (1), 500 c.f. (2), 600 c.f. (3)... 
Light: 4 sq. ft. of glass per cow ": ICUS dy Rape eae ny te 
: 3 6 6 «< 3 i 
9 ‘“ 3 “ (2). 

1 a ‘“ ‘“ -(1). 
: Stable cleanliness: floor, ceiling, walls and manger (3), white- 
j washed or painted and disinfected every year: walls (2), 


. ceiling (3). 
; PN CR ODING PPA TETATAL (Cod cats ct) re ootees ea ir AE Ong dacua Fe! oh POsr Ae eee 
~ Condition of barnyard: drainage (4), removal of manure 

every day to the field (6), or 50 ft. from the stable (8)... LO es ete en 


Milk-room: mode of construction, ceiling, walls, floor, win- 
dows and fly-screens (8), water supply (2) 
_ Cleanliness: floor, celiling, walls, vat and water for cooling 
PUTO SHLD ee eer ae eae tanta eae Sot cms aeRO Bin bi LOR Aiied Aa nr, 


- Cleanliness at milking time 3), utensil adequacy (2), small 
top or hooded pails (2), thoroughly washed and exposed 
TRULNTOLALEOCG) concatenate kaa 1 ons eam cig A ae goo Le dies sce ee a 
Ice supply (4).. 
Prompt and efficient cooling and storage at low temperature 
6 


SSE TE AS eee a SAEED AE Se ED EAR LOM NOR St gs Ren gg ee Mes 
: Movie ee Ser 100 eb eoeee bee 
- Deducted for unsanitary or filthy conditions................] s+... 
Final score.. Fie REA SRC ARG APE RS cd iil er Sa aR 
Inspector. 
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IN Oars eae 


oe ful dete he) mae) 


Remarks 


Nors.—For any unsanitary condition, in each case, a deduction shall be made from fh recorded poivts, 
according tothe probable danger of infection, contamination or deterioration that may result from the 


continuance of such condition. 


If filthy conditions are found to exist, the score shall not exceed 49. If the water supply is exposed to 
dangerous contamination or if an infectious disease exists in the family or among the staff or among 
the cattle of the producer, the product shall be excluded from the market until the cause of the danger 


is removed. 
_ If the recorded score is 80 or above, the dairy is EXCELLENT. 
_ If the recorded score is 70 or above, the dairy is GOOD. 
If the recorded score is 60 or above, the dairy is FAIR. 
_ If the recorded score is 50 or above, the dairy is PROBATIONARY. 
- If the recorded score is 49 or below, the dairy must be improved at once. 
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Dealers’ 
responsibility. 


Every offender 
liable to 
prosecution. 


~ Penalty. 


- Certain provi- 
sions repealed. 


French text 
to prevail. 


NS TR pte EN Bo et pee Che 6 Teer Se a RE at ea 
Pape eats Teh Se ikon! her rte SS 
s a ee . ee 


“SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


CHAPTER XIIL 
PENALTY — 
Article 160.—Dealers shall be responsible for any sdencme of 
the present by-law committed by any person whomsoever in their 


establishment, or in the course of ‘the operations connected with their 
trade. 


Article 161.—Any person infringing the present by-law may be 
held personally responsible for such infringement and shall be lable 


to prosecution, to the same extent as the dealer. 


Article 162.—Every person offending against any of the pro- 


visions of the present by-law shall be lable to a fine with or without 
costs, and in default of immediate payment of said fine with or with- 
out costs, as the case may be, to an imprisonment, the amount of 


said fine and the term of imprisonment to be fixed by the Recorder’s 


Court of the City of Montreal, at its diseretion; but the said fine 
shall not be less than $10 nor exceed $100 for the first offence, nor less 
than $100 nor exceed $200 for the second offence, nor less than $200 
for the third and any subsequent infringement, and the term of im- 
prisonment shall not be for a longer period than sixty days, the said 
imprisonment, however, to cease at any time before the expiration 
of the term fixed by the said Recorder’s Court, upon payment of the 
said fine, or fine and costs, as the case may be; and if the infringe- 
ment continues, the offender shall be liable to the fine and penalty 
above mentioned for each eae during which the infringement is con- 
tinued, 


Article 163—Sections 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23 of By-law No. 105, 
adopted by the Council on the 21st December, 1876, are repealed. 


Article 164—In case any clause of the English version of this 


by-law should not agree with the corresponding clause of the French 


version, the French text shall prevail. 


G \ | : ee Gs gernment Government 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14, 1933/7," 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESSES: 


_F. Cousins, Secretary, Ernest Cousins, Ltd., Montreal; F. Monette, 
President and Manager, Perfection Dairy, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Appendix “B”—Documents filed and printed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House OF COMMONS, 
Tuespay, March 14, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 am., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, 
- Brown, Carmichael, Donnelly, Fafard, Gobeil, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, 
McKenzie, McPhee, Moore, Mullins, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Sauve, 
- Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Sproule, Stirling, Taylor, Tummon, Wilson, Weir 
— (Macdonald). 


| The subcommittee reported that Frank Cousins, Secretary, Ernest Cousins, 
_ Limited, Montreal, and F. Monette, President and Manager of Perfection Dairy, 
. Limited, Montreal, were summoned to appear before the committee to-day. 


Report received and adopted. 


F. Cousins, called and sworn. 


Witness filed the following documents, viz:— 
1. Financial statement, 1931. 
.2. Trading and Profit account, 1932. 


3. Statement showing spread between prices paid and prices received 
for milk for years, 1931 and 1982. 


. Statement showing disposition of profits, 1921 to 1930, inclusive. 
5 Income-tax return, 1931. 


Witness was examined by several members of the committee, 


Witness was released and ordered to prepare certain additional required 
information to be presented by him at a subsequent meeting. 


F. Monette, called and sworn. 


Witness filed the following documents :— 


1. Financial statements for the years 1931 and 1932 (in French) and 
agreed to file same in English. 


2. Statement of costs and selling prices of milk. 


Witness retired. ° 
<= he meeting adjourned sine die. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF CoMMONS, 
March 14th, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10.30 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, first of all I will ask for a report from the 
sub-committee on witnesses. 


Mr. Tummon: The only report that the sub-committee has to make is 
that we authorized the calling to-day as witnesses, Mr. Frank Cousins, manager 


of Ernest Cousins Limited, 175 Colburn Street, Montreal, and Mr. S. Monette, 


president of the Perfection Dairies Limited, of 2565 Herbert Street, Montreal. 


FRANK ‘Cousins, called and sworn. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Mr. Cousins, what is your position?—A. I am dairy manager for Ernest 
Cousins Limited, 175 Colburn Street, Montreal. 
The CuHatrmMan: Now, I understand that the clerk has notified you as to 


the information which is desired. I might say that we follow a practice of 


allowing a witness to give his statement first without interruption from the 
members of the committee. Following that, of course, any member of the 


- committee is at liberty to ask questions based on your statement. 


The Wirness: Unfortunately, I was unable to bring a certified copy of 


| the auditors 1932 statement. That is not prepared as yet. I have a tentative 


statement which I will read. We made it up in a hurry. We got your letter 


_ on Saturday noon, and this is made up from Saturday to Monday. So far as 
_I know, this 1932 statement is the whole truth. The auditor’s statement is for 
1931. I will read the whole thing first. 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


TRADING AND PRorit AND Loss AccOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DEcEMBER, 1931 


Fea Ge emer cameron ni Ase ti ete Noir cin gS, yn A. aN en ie 2 ee Fi Oe Sets ace atae aah ead ec et ae $ 667,961 92 


4 


Purchases....... ara be Be ee entree treet etree nes 361,327 18 
:; $ 306,634 74 
ame are CLOMID A Hee RON EL MAE e's ee NE EN OMe So lpn chee aaa ee $ 4,947 17. 
BEV AGes (Ay OEATeE™ OCIA DIO VOCS) <q .c5 ce oasis by ork bs Cae noes Pea oe eo hen s 93,786 35 
MCE DTS Pree eri AN ie ala clear sagieane mee ae $ 16,924 52 
ae OMS ch aed es al Aen MM, BN ere sa nmi er hiar ae} mG: Seales 876 00 
ROGGE ye ar ae es eae ie ee ag eave 4,369 00 
a SS 22,169 52 
Dairy expenses, comprising caps, cleaning materials, etc................. 9,370 08 
Delivery expenses (average 28 routes and 8 trucks)— 
BOO ert As ob Scene ace nas BR ak ee a 6,325 78 
ex ASOMMO ATG Lame oe oe.c. tl. br Sa ee eae tae ee a 3,753 64 
| IRCA ITS MATNOSS ene aii bia een ok eee eek toons 1,165 63 
PIS LCL ht hist ete, oc tice ay rane ary ones io ie 2,222 25 
NVARONS SNCehe uy Gd oreo ANE me aee iawn ees 3,928 50 
. 2 ee 17,395 80 
Light, heat and power— . 
EAOF AR ree INET Teed Rares Aah Sear DO See ey rae ey 3,12 54 
PAG MTAATED WOW CES Tino ete, wikia teal Ose eis eee 5,240 27 


i TU 8 


8,952 81 
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ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED—Coneluded 


Repairs and replacements— 


Repairs cans and cases.............- Sb orierl aes Maine ela 1,125 92 
Fiepaire MaAeMMery.., Os vekowkyavkes wel ou weer Pose ee 5,267 80 Cee 
ECCS LES AUGOS. su Ochre See coe Pky eee ate ys eg coe et 4,203 39 c 
Loss on sale of equipment— 
Be EN ag tile) «Sena rg ets iPM Pee ETE ner uea Ltt 65 75 
si PEVGse as to os gaa ae hie ER CRIN cao Rt en ria eg acc 14,661 92 
AVAPONS HUG SLORANIS Ss Ske Ge Sc ken ales Spe ein edt te 477 50 
ERLE) Sco 9 hoe Koes A Ct a anes SAL Ree ae ea ait ~ 401 00 
SEE 26,203 28 
Depreciation— a 
Wachinery sooo Sos a iy re acta Mey Gene ete $ 13,990 94 
Delivery SOUND. 655 Stale Coe ete ie ee ee 6,160 65 
BOA gs rise See Geeta eee OF Re ne es eee on sa nines 2,212 26 
See 22,363 85 
fe 205,188 86 
Gross profit......... SSP Cea MEY AMEE A cama te ert, Sorbent ond), IIA aa 101,445 88 
TIISCOUNES TOCOLVER oes See Oe POR ete tars Ee eG: ee ne 455 35 
$ 101,901 23 
ACEMETUISINIE Gr. Sa hit eae ee Oa DESMO VR IBS 5 fe, BUN ae en $ 5,177 05 
Salaries (10 employees)..... Paes eer Tee Gu eiah USL uals mar eet tan wins 24,102 08 
(2)).0 ot Onan ROU A Sear Ui BORN Me mr eR HD ee htc Com git Mktg aah Mac ae 7,935 66 
Mr eis See tigen es Mba eee Nabe Sues oes Me tai cee ee eer ran eta 4,481 37 
Piatiorery and supplies. 060. sad ee ee ee Wine etn ea ee hea eee 1,755 34 
General expenses (fees bacteriologists, auditors, general repairs, paint, 
etc., lumber, stamps, laundry, telephone, ice) iene URC SR DB yuk PU ON Sn 15,021 87 
oe 58,473. 37 
ee) 43,427 86 
PAG Au GOULD LIU PebES. Soto or he ee eee ee a ee oe $ 19,401 39 : 
WEpreciation Oli CekUImiture,. ve. ioe t Soar Oe a OAS 4 oe age Wes ewe ee — 46606 © seh 
a (EE eS RR ea Ey conch cage oS SSN Mea SONU tea Neon BATA ens on 4. T3511 
—_—__—___——_ 24, 602 56 
$ 18,825 30 
Rigtbaral WeOUie LARC ere 5 fal eh oo ae ee ae GAB ES ee ee ee ae 2,309 53 
INGE BOE Gee arte iy Ae Rie eae ee een ras $ 16,515 77 


Our business is comprised 88 per cent wholesale and 12 per cent retail. 


By the C hairman: 


Q. You say that this is an auditor’s acu This is an auditor’s 
statement for 1931. I have the audit here if you require to see it certified. _ 
Q. Wiil you file this. This is a certified copy. Is that the extent of your 
statement?—-A. That is the extent of this statement. I have another state- 
ment for 1932 which is not audited. We made it up over Saturday and Sunday. 
. (. I think, possibly, it would be better if you would also read the 1932 
statement and then the committee can compare them?—A. This is not audited, 
although the accountant, Mr. Larocque, made this up himself. 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


TRADING AND Prorit AND Loss AccoUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DecemMBER, 1932 


Pearlescent ne a). Ba eB ee ae ged te Len ic aN Ry weatenla opel aeig eet Se HOR ARR Set NTT Tia ae ee ME $ 689,650 40 
nips Ue LS SEP oS Ma Sear ae i OPEN EN Part RID gr oe aE IE harteaiare dm Catinieny MAR Youre ee ey ER: ie 360,868 90 
. $ 328,781 50 
TERDY ess OnvCr Gattis: 3. See ee Ge cre eon ce eee ea $ 1,953. 48 
Wages daverase UG et Doves) iy. cee re Oe oe oes see EM tee 118,518 09 
ASE POOR gy Cokes we nt ake tase RG Eee ann ase $ 14,567 37 
AOE CC ie A Iori eae ie Be RRL aD aa ane GML. Oranlinay Arne: oat i 811 63 
Los Sean ea ara ae PEL DU CUSTOM NE Ab a gt eri SeartUsaiee Yeon 2,169 07 
wo 17,548 07 
Dairy expenses, comprising caps, cleaning materials, etc.......... Regier 10,646 50 
Delivery expenses (average 36 routes and 11 trucks) — 
dU Yes egal ans aba Abe CNR anal ata a= ska Rare SOLD Sewn ae CRN $ 7,581 96 
ClASOLING aA Es esi ie se hte haa ee ce hor ee 4,996 93 "be 
Lop arS nd: hapacasscg (ec c aueo Soba em nue far 1,003 93 
Wacons An Sleiehs eyo) ni ea atte eines ca ainsi ake ; 2,839 76 
PROGINS OGRE SCL Nk vicene ene ee cana ghee acuminata a 3,065 32 
: ——_——____—_. 19,487 90 
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ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED—Concluded 


BRR seh ee a FL a Bees a ee vie $ 3,276 82 
y IE Sag ee nate aul 5,032 82 
é . S aaEaEEIRE 8,309 64 
Repairs and replacements— 
Repairs cans and Cases......0. 2-50... tess eee tees $ 1,071 11 
hs RNS SNES gic) 0 ppb trae eo ce oe ae ord tars Sp 5,919 50 
PAULO TOPEIIS cere. s os cs ce ee i Ce ey ens ee er Leta 5,407 33 
2 : ———_———_——_- 12,397 94 
-Depreciation— 
ME MEAP IG GEY rye coe Ce en yt fg tee «Keka PEL Me was $ 15,494 66 
a Beildee. CMIDINIGN Ure es eee ore a a ose k che eae 7,297 61 
i SUES ECET GIES e atte oc ieee ea Con 2,212 26 
—_—__—- 25,004 53 
aa RS a Tibia aa 213,866 15 
Gross profit.....666..%: Pe Et EEO ye oy OE a a aR Oe ins $ 114,915 35 
Pree OPN POCEA VEO ie eee ln a es ea oe Ps hs ie de eT eI 38 58 


-$ 114,953 93 


OP SLR Bip SR he peta ae Sa ee aD ate od pee ag Ie Oe Sus Aca one $ 9,102 23 

Salaries PLO PION OCS eta reo gg as ee les me ihe wane Vin ayn: mle os 26,029 64 

Bega ae ee te Seg fe Ee Ges i oe ORL ORE eG SUMS 6,783 63 

BR EATIUG 270 hee Ree, Ee eee IA ee Piha a inser eS ee ie a's a Baris 3,771 47 

Stationery and supplies....... te BES oe SORE Ea es oer CI ie pee Ne 3,276 10 

General expenses (fees, poner! repairs, postage and excise stamps, clean-. 
Mabe tOlOnNONnR Cita) soos cok oe ei OO OE Roo ep ade wey 19,541 67 ; 
: —_—_-————. 68,504 74 ~ 


Be FS ‘ $ 46,449 19 
BE aL COUITT IL COINS nae oan. Sa ose nea ia Se Cae SOR Gl Son sree ene se wo ye $ 29 O20 40 : 
Bepepreeininon-Onrce 1UTMiLUTC: oe et eee i eda cs iba sen le Sieh 468 06 
Interest he heen pe Be eae el ee ae oS, ee ay i ee ese Po ae 3,694 16 
; Sa aaa 26,449 19 


Navaliiie se (Ge a ee $ 19,964 22 


—— 


4 
¢ 


This statement has not been audited. 


eg 

a. 

a ; : - 

& I have another statement here showing the spread of 1931 and 1932. 

Ss 1931 

: J —— Purchased Cost Sold for Average Spread 

3 s gals -$ « cts $ ets per cent 

ie eh 1,532,670 | 233,868 39 | 446,140 00 -32 AT 

Cream... OES ie t= ei RRR ee 77, G00} 88, 687 OL (17S. 099 83.8 2) 50-4 

Butter, eggs, ete. Mag ase aes a ee ee so Sa FG SSP BRnL: 218 YA 1 NG eater Soap seer we RR Se Cr gen at 

2 Pe eee PEL wer. (a oor Col ook 45-9 

5 1932 

= oe 

‘Milk....... EROS SEE cs oe See a eganea 1,894,000 | 246,203 44 | 480,451 41 26 50 
mre ees on eg meas, Pe oe aes 70) ONO0 3 160, 208" 00: ade ete 57 
Butter, le Tg ol Le ee WAIN eR UE AIRED, Wain aR Roar rae ay 43,100 404. 40601 -UO. bruel. vo. <oee ee Ce ee 
BES nae ea geroe es ae Race 360,868 90 | 689,650 40 |............ 47-7 


i I have not got the number of Sallone for 1932, ys have I got the 
Eactual pounds of butter or dozens of eggs. 


Now, I have a statement here with regard to the disposition of profits by 
way of dividends. This is from 1921 to 1930 and represents the distribution 
of profits by way of dividends annually. 


- a 
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DISFOSITION oF Prorits By WAY OF DIvIDENDS 


LOOT 0.19305 5. oo. ee Se ia te i Nil 
Toe cA Oa April Ubi ean 5 ee) ee ee eds bo ee ee $ 2,678 89 

share- Dy oO tS es Oe aoe ee aus ees 2,678 89 
holders Oot ce 20th sce. 5 Sees Wi eee On hs ee a reas 2,678 89 - | 
3 8,036 67 | 
1989 Vedan si TOGR ss a Ps oc ek ew Se ee ener 
April LOG: 5 car ine SO eee ene ot Rc eet ee or ee tent 2,678 89 { 
a 5,357 78 | 


$ 13,394 45 | 
(Witness files Income Tax, 1931, receipted.) | 


Q. Now, I think Mr. Tummon is ready to ask you some questions, 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Cousins, you gave the amount of purchases in 1930. Now, we are | 
principally interested in milk. What did you say the total purchases of milk | 
was in 1932?—A. We bought 1,894,000 gallons of milk in 1932. ) 

Q. I suppose that you are one of the distributors in Montreal who met the | 
Montreal Producers’ Association in regard to what price was to be paid to the | 
producers?—A. Yes. We always sit in with that body. | 

Q. In arriving at the price, we had some evidence from Mr. Moore, the | 
secretary of this association—in arriving at the price, between the producers 
and the distributors, now, can you explain to the committee just how you | 
arrived at that price—whatever the price arrived at was? Was it a question | 
of all going in together—the distributors—and there bartering with the pro- | 
ducers on the price?—A. Well, sir, generally Mr. Moore called a meeting in | 
the spring to set the summer price. I do not know whether you would call us | 
an independent dairy or just what. We were going to these meetings, and the | 
producers and the distributors get together and agree on a price for the milk | 
which is to be sold the following season. | 

Q. Do the distributors meet in conference at all before they go to that 
meeting with the producers?—A. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

They go into that meeting and attempt to come to some arrangement 
together?—A. We are notified by Mr. Moore that there is a meeting on a cer- 
tain date, and we got to the Board of Trade at Montreal and meet the producers — 
there and discuss the price and agree on a price, and it is settled for the season. 

Q. Now then, can you tell the committee what the price is that the dis- 
tributors agreed to, that the producers would be paid during the several milk 
periods of 1932?—A. What the different prices would be paid in 1932? ; 

Q. Yes, in the different milk periods; I presume there was probably a 
price last winter and another price during the summer, was there?—A. Let me 
see; last fall there was a meeting of the distributors and the producers. I would | 
not like to take this—I don’t quite remember just what meee back in 1982. 

I think there was a meeting. 3 . 

@. Well, as far as your memory goes?—A. Yes, I think there was a meeting. 
Last fall there was one meeting where the price remained at $1.35. 

Q. Yes?—A. And there was a second meeting where it was raised to $1.60. — 

Q. Yes?—A. At the first meeting milk was still very plentiful and the © 
supply was greater than the demand, and therefore they agreed not to put the — 
price up. At the second meeting, when milk was kind of shortening up a bit, 
we agreed to put the price up to $1.60, I think it was $1.60. 

Q. It is not that price now?—A. No, that went on November and December, 
that price went on for either December and J anuary, or November and 
December, for a couple of months, I think there, and then it dropped to $1.35 
again. 
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eS  @. Can you famiah to the committee the prices agreed upon and paid 
- during 1932?—A. I could not just now, sir. 

—  -Q. Will you do that?—A. I could, certainly. 

.: Q. Now, with regard to the total amount of milk that you Barenased in 
s 1932, was that all paid for at the association price?—A. No, sir, there was a 
‘4 certain amount of that paid at surplus prices. 

Q. A certain amount of milk paid for at surplus prices. Now, can you 
_ give the committee this morning what percentage of the total milk which you 
_ purchased or paid for at association prices, and what was paid for at surplus 
_ prices?—A. No, sir, I could not; I haven’t got those figures available with me. 

| Q. Well, that is very necessary information—A. Well sir, what was 
_ required, asked of me, right on this letter, which I received Saturday night, 
_ asked for none of that information; and believe me, it took us all our time to 
- get our figures ready for last night at ten o’clock when the train left Montreal. 
Q. Now then, I think Mr, Chairman, that that is a very important part, 
and it seems to me that not only should we have that statement supplied to 
_ the committee, but I think we should have Mr. Cousins here with that state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Now then, you spoke of surplus, Mr. Cousins. Will you explain to the 
committee just what surplus means; what is meant by surplus milk—A. It 
meant that there was in these times, 1931, 1932—it meant that, there was a 
_ greater supply of milk on the market than there was a demand for. We had to 
_get away from the original idea of surplus in back years when it came in the 
flush season, let us say commencing in March—March 15—March, April, May 
and June, that would be the surplus milk, when his cows were freshening, and 
_ there was a greater supply than in later years. In 1931-1932 it wasn’t supply 
and demand—the supply was far greater than the demand in those years. 
Q. Yes, well, am I right when I say that surplus milk is that milk that is 
received by you that is not required for bottling purposes?—A. Well, our posi- 
tion is a little bit different, sir, than the other dairymen; we are only twelve per 
- cent retail. There is a lot of bulk milk in cans, but you mean for manufacturing 
- purposes, for butter. 
Z -Q. Well, when you wholesale that sweet milk, how do you wholesale it, in 
~ bulk or in bottles?—A. A big percentage of it in cans, in bulk, and a certain 
' percentage in bottles. The by-laws of the city of Montreal were changed, I 
think about two years ago; no milk was to go over restaurant counters in the 
glass, it all had to be served in half pint bottles. 
Q. Nevertheless, the fact remains that there are two classes of sweet milk, 
- aren’t there, if I may put it that way, whether you wholesale it in bulk, or 
* whether you wholesale it in bottles. Now, what I am trying to get at is this, 
how do you distinguish to the producer between what you pay him for associa- 
tion prices, and what you pay him for surplus—A. How do you distinguish 
between these two classes of milk? 

Q. Yes, supposing I am a shipper, a producer, and I send you in during the 

~ month 200 cans of milk, and you pay me a certain amount association. price, 
and the balance you pay mevfor surplus. Now, how do you distinguish?—A. It 
is generally taken at the February average, sir. We don’t run that in the winter 
months, generally, I say; up to 1930, 1931, 1932, as I was saying, there was a 
oreater. supply than we ‘could handle, and it would have to be taken on how 
much we separated, or handled in a surplus manner. 

Q. Yes, but we want to know now how you distinguish what is paid for at 
association price. Can you tell us first how much of the total amount of milk 
you receive is paid for at association prices, and how you arrive at that quantity? 
—A. Well— 
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Q. Mr. Cousins, these are your statements are they not?—A. yer sir, ; 

Q. Now, we look at this statement, the first one is the month of. March, : 
isn’t it?—-A. The month of March, yes. | | 

Q. 19381?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much of that is paid for at association prices—how mes of that — 
quantity the producers shipped in?—A. There is a total of 6,760 pounds the — 
producer sent to the dairy; 3,380 of that was paid at association prices, and 
3,380 pounds was paid at surplus prices. 

Q. So your surplus in that month was almost exactly the same as ths , 
association price?—A. Yes. . 

Q. The quantity was approximately fifty fifty?—A. Yes, 
3 Q. Well, will you take the next month?—A. The amount was 10 020: 4 510 — 

paid at association prices, 5,510 at surplus. 

Q. Then, there was a ereater amount paid at surphis price in that a 
than there was in the previous month?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, will you go right: down the list there and just read them on to 
the committee?—A. May, 14,805 pounds, 6,700 was paid at asociation prices 
and 8,105 surplus; June 14 095, 6,345 were paid at association prices and 7,750 
at surplus: July 12,500 pounds, 6,250 at association and 6,250 surplus; Aucust 
11,540 pounds, 5,570 association and 5,570 surplus; September 10,695 pounds, 
5,348 at asociation and 5,347 at surplus; October 9,970 pounds, 4,985 at associa- 
tion and 4,985 surplus. And when you ask me how the surplus was governed, sir, 
that all depends on competition. We had to meet the price and sell our milk to 
meet the competition put up, and we had to buy our milk accordingly. 

(. Now, in dealing with your producers, in arranging with your producers, 
do you allow them to hold back any of their production?—A. Well, I would 
not like to say as to that, I do not know if the question has come up. Really, 
that comes through a department of the dairy that I am not always in touch 
with; these cases are not always brought to my attention. If somebody writes | 
in and asks— 

@. Then you can’t say as to whether or not the farmer is required to nd 
the production of all his cows. Does your company not request, or demand 
that the producer must ship in all his milk?-—-A. No, sir, there is no check-up 
taken on the farmer. We have no requirements that we do not know at the 
end of the month, no check-up is made; when the producer sends us his milk. 
that is enough cheek- -up. 

Q. Well, the reason I ask you that question Mr. Cousins, is simply this; 
that I am told by producers who are serving your company that they are 
required to send all the production of their cows to your company, and they 
are not allowed to go anywhere else?—A. Well, I’d like someone to come 
forward and show me. : 

Q. That is the reason I ask you that question?—A. As far as I know we 
never check up at the end of the month to see that a man sends all his milk, 
there is no accurate check on that. 

Q. Well, let me ask this question then. If I were a producer sending milk 
to your company and this month I was paid for half of what I sent at associa- 
tion prices and half at surplus, if I started to hold back and sent only about 
half of what I sent in in the month before, would you try to find out what was 
wrong?—A. No, we would not bother. 

(You would not. Now, then, in regard to that surplus milk in the slates 
ment that you have read there, over fifty per cent of that amount of milk was - 
paid for at surplus wasn’t it?—A. Yes, sir, at times it was. 

Q. Now, then, how do you pay for that surplus milk?—A. We pay for it 
on a sweet cream basis. 

@. On a sweet cream basis?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Can you tell the committee what you a in August last year, 1932? 
—A. 1932? 
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= 2. Yat A. That is the 1931 statement you have with you—the farmers— 
Berodicers’ accounts. 

-  Q. Yes, I see this is 1931?—A. I can't give you the figures for 1932, sir. 
“IT haven't got them with me. 

' Q. You paid for that on a sweet cream basis?—A. Yes, sir. 

~ Q. So much per pound butter fat. You can’t give the committee what: 
~you paid in any one month last year for that surplus??—A. Well, I would not 
like to say, it would be around—it just depends on how butter was going, that 
was all taken on butter plus the market for sweet cream; I would say around 
25 or 28 cents a pound. 

‘ @. Then, let me get this clear. Now isn’t there a difference between butter 
‘cream or ‘sweet cream?—A. Oh, yes sir, that is what I say; the butter market 
“price plus a certain amount for sweet cream. 

_ Q. TI have information, Mr. Cousins, that last August you paid 23 cents 
‘a pound butter fat?—A. Twenty-three cents a pound last August? Do you 
know what butter was worth last August, sir; have you any idea? It would 
‘run on the basis of the price of butter. 

- QQ. I know that our local creamery up in my district paid 16-4 for churn- 
‘ing cream?—A. Sixteen? 

e. Q.. Yes?—A. That would be 7 cents, 16 cents and 7 cents for sweet cream— 
23 cents. 

~ Q. Yes, well, all right. Now then, with a hundred pounds of 3-5 milk 
paid for at 23 cents on butter fat, that would be how much a hundred pounds— 
practically 80 cents, would it not?—A. Yes. 

3 @. Now then, 100 pounds of 3:5 milk at apy 16-4, take 16 
es a pound?——A. The 100 pounds. 

y . The 100 pounds of 3-5 milk at 16 cents?—A. Fifty-six cents. 

4 ; Fifty-six cents. Now, then, the cream that went to the little factory 
creamery in my town was picked up at the man’s door. This other man had 
to pay 25 cents a hundred pounds on his milk to get his cream into his factory. 
Take the 25 cents from your 80 cents?-—A. Yes, I can see what you are driv- 
ing at. 

Q. That brings your price down to 55 cents?—A. Brings it down in price. 
Q. And the farmer at my little home town creamery has his skim milk at 
us which is worth something. That man has a better price, he receives 
ae 6 cents a hundred more for his milk than was given by you 
to him 

; I feel, Mr. Chairman, that we can’t get much further along this line unless 
we have the total percentage of milk that was paid for at association prices 
in 1932, and in January and what was paid for it in February. We want to 
-know more about that surplus milk, Mr. Cousins. We want to know how it 
was used, the percentage that was ‘used in sweet cream, in butter or in ice 
cream, or any part of it; and what you paid for it, and until we get that 
information I cannot go much further 
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By the Chairman: 
There is one further question I would like to ask. When you make 
your distribution between surplus and whole milk prices, do you treat all your 
producers exactly alike?—A. Yes, sir, and as I say, it all depends on the selling 
price in the city. | 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. Mr. Cousins, you made the declaration a moment ago stating, in the 
fixing of prices for surplus milk, “of course, competition controls the price of 
surplus milk.” Does that mean ‘that you have to so classify such an amount 
-ealled surplus milk as to afford you a profit if you desire to meet competition 
on all of the other lines?—A. Well, I hesitate— 
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Q. I will put it this way, then, what do you mean by “of course, competi- | 
tion controls the price of milk?”—A. Well, competition controls the price of } 
surplus milk. | 

@. What do you mean?—A. It means that the selling price—it means in : 
the wholesale business, just speaking for myself, of course, everybody is running | 
around picking up quantity sales and dropping the price, and we have to meet | 
that competition; therefore, it controls the price of surplus milk. | 

@. Are you aware that the farmer is producing and selling his goods below 
cost to himself?—A. I should imagine he is at the prices. : 

_ Q. And for that reason, I suppose, it is due to the sympathy that you have | 
for the producer that you are ready to classify a certain amount, irrespective of | 
the fact that it may be an injustice, as surplus milk in order to afford you a | 
profit?—A. Well, I would not—I do not think—you see our profits here are not 
excessive. I really do not see why you take that attitude to them. 

Q. Well, I think if Mr. Cousins is kind enough to bring all the material, I | 
think we won’t have to accept answers like that if we take this attitude. ie) 
think we will prove that it is the right attitude. Now, about this statement, | 
when Mr. Cousins comes back, I would like to ask his firm to make a prepared | 
statement on how much milk has been received by their company in the month | 
of February—that is not long gone—for the whole month of February, 1933, 
the whole amount of the purchases in their factory during that period, the 
amount that was paid to the farmer at the association price, the amount that 
was paid as surplus milk, and then how it was divided for resale, either retail 
or wholesale, in fluid milk or other classes of milk, what part was put in ice | 
cream, if any. You will have that for the government I presume?—A. Yes, 

Q. Now, further, the amount that was manufactured in butter, the powd- 
ered milk that was manufactured, or other by-products sold to make such powd- 
ered milk or other by-products?—A. The powdered milk manufactured? 

(). Manufactured, or milk sold to make powdered milk, as by-products; 
and the price of each and every item, either cost or sale. Now, before you 
leave, may I ask you if your company is affiliated with any other company?— — 
A. No, sir. : > 

Q. Is it a subsidiary of any other company?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is independent, by itself. We would ask. you when you come back, 
also to be kind enough to supply us with how your company was organized— 
the amount of capital invested in it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You may be able to give that information now, Mr. Cousins?—A. I was 
just. thinking— 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


@. Are you able to supply that information now?—A. I could give you the 
amount of capital. | | 

(. In what year was the company established?—A. I could not tell you 
exactly the year it was established as a limited company. It was established 
as a limited company, I think, in 1914 or 1915, I am not sure of the year; and 
then it was reorganized in 1926. | 

Q. It is in this reorganization that we are interested, we want to know 
what the company is?—A. I did not come here prepared to answer all these 
questions you are asking to-day. - | 

Q. Very well, we would just ask you to prepare the information, or, if you 
like, just find out then what was the amount of capital invested in your first 
limited company, the amount of shares either preferential or common?—A. The — 
amount of shares? | 
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Q. Preferential and common. Have you given out any bond issue?—A. 
No bonds. 

Q. Has there been any further amount of money reinvested at any later 
date. When the reorganization took place how were these shares divided, on 
what basis, and for what reason?—A. When reorganization took place? 


4 The CHAIRMAN: You might shorten that up, Mr. Bertrand, by asking him 
to give you the history of the capital structure of the organization, which would 
include possibly the whole question. 

7 Mr. Berrranp: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, that will cover the 
whole thing without our having to ask further questions. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


; Q. Is your stock boarded on the exchange at all?-—A. No, sir. 

7 Q. What is its capital?—A. The capital is $153,100 preferred. 

Q@. Has that capital been raised in the last ten years?—A. No, it has not 

all been raised. It has issued—there were authorized 14,124 shares, 7 per cent 

cumulative redeemable shares of $25 each, then 10,000 shares no par value of 

which 6,124 were issued, making the capital $153, 100. 

Q. You will give us all that in your report?—A. Yes. 
Q. What does your board consist of ?—A. Mr. Ernest Cousins, Mr. Reynolds 
of the Producers’, Mr. Cordner, of the city of Montreal. 

. You have ‘a president?—A. Mr. Ernest Cousins. 

And a vice-president?—A. Mr. Cordner. 

What is the president’s salary ?—A. Ten thousand dollars. 

. Anything of perquisites?—-A. Nothing besides that. 

That cleans up everything?—A. Everything. 

Does the vice-president get a salary?—A. No, sir. 

Do any of the directors?—A. No, sir. 

You are the secretary-treasurer’?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What is your salary?—A. Five thousand dollars. 

. Anything extra?—A. No, sir. 

. How often do your directors A. Once every three months. 

What about dividends?—A. Sane There has been a total of 
$17, 794.45 paid in 1931 and 1932. 

Q. Now, Mr. Cousins, in receiving your milk you are paying an average 
price of $1. 352A. Yes. 

@. That nets the producer $1. 10 at your plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, 50 per cent or over that is surplus for which he gets about 55 
cents or, maybe an average of between 70 and 80 cents, not over 80?—A. Well, 
here are the figures pak here. . 

LN & 
that out. 

Q. Well, that will be somewhere around 75 cents?—A. Over the whole year. 

Q. Roughly speaking?—A. Over the whole year. 

Q. That is providing your surplus each year which is about 50 per cent or 
over. That would strike his average price about 75 cents a hundred?—A. The 
1932 prices were higher. 

Q. Yes, $1.60 for a little while—a very short time—A. For the present, 

33 cents a quart to the farmer. 

Q. How much are you paying to the farmer for milk?—A. Three and one- 
half cents a quart. 

Q. Excuse me. Is 75 cents a hundred 34?—A. I was dropping the freight. 

@. I want to know if 75 cents a hundred is 32 cents a quart?—A. We are 
paying the producer $1.10 to-day. 

~Q. You are paying the producer $1.10?—A. Vee. 
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A. Well, I haven’t worked 
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| Q. What about che surplus? You are not paying $L. 10 for that 55. cer a 
—A. At the present day, there is no surplus of milk. In 1932 there was no 
surplus. In October, November or December, I do not think. ; 

Q. The figures you gave us averaged about 50 per cent—over 50?—A. That 
was back in 1931. We have been reading that, sir. 

@. When you come back again bring us 1932 right up to date—the whole 
hing surplus and all?—A. Yes; the average for the. whole thing. — : 
@. Of course, that suggests nae cents received, but he is receiving under 2 
cents a quart?—A. Well, sir, I cannot reply to that Dees until I have the 
proper figures. i 

@. Figure it out. Do you sell buttermilk?—A. Yes. Say 

@. Where do you get it?—A. We buy it ready made. Our sale of that ia 
so little that we buy it from Champlain. 

Q. Do you do any churning at your plant?—A. No, sir. 4 

Q. What do you pay for buttermilk ?—A. We pay as high as 20 cents a a 
gallon. 5 

Q. How much?—A. Eighteen to twenty cents a gallon. This is culture: 
buttermilk,.not buttermilk off the churn. | 
| Q. I mean buttermilk from the churn—common_ buttermilk?—A. We do. 
not handle any of that; this is culture buttermilk. : 

@. You do no churning at_all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you do with this surplus milk?—A. We sell it. 

Q. How? In what form?—A. We sell it. as fluid milk. | : 

@. How much do you get for it?—A. Well, in 1931 we got an average of 
8 cents a quart for it. a 

Q. Why do you call it surplus?—A. Well, it is sold at the @holecale price. 
Q. You sell it all at the wholesale price?—A. We sell about 12 per. cent 
retail. 

Q. How do you distinguish between your fluid milk as you distribute it- 
about the city by the bottle and your surplus milk? What do you call surplus, © 
and what do you call the other kind?—A. Well, sir, as I said before, it all 
depends on the competition. We have to meet, competition, = 

(). That surplus milk covers up competition. That is all it is for. You. 
jot that down just as you please—surplus, whether you have surplus or not?—_ 
A. It depends upon supply and demand also. 

@. Oh, yes. It is not surplus at all really. Do you really have any surplus 
milk at all—that i is, what should be understood by surplus milk—more than you 
require for distribution? —A. Whenever we have too much milk we separate it. 

Q. What do you do with it? Do you just use it for sweet cream?—A. Use 
it for sweet cream and put the skim milk down the drain and try to sell it to 
some of those manufacturing places that make cement. There is one place in 
the city that will buy it. 

Q. What do you sell your buttermilk for?—A. The price? Hight cents a 
quart. 
Q. The same as you sell the milk for?—A. Yes. 

(). The same price as the milk. This is the culture buttermilk. Have you 
a pasteurizing plant?—A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. What is the cost of pasteurizine?—A. I have not got those figures, sir. 
. We do not keep such fine figures. 

i oY OUP pasteurization, Bring them in the statement when you come 
again?—A. Well, sir, I would have to have a staff of cost seen for the 
price of pasteurizing a gallon of milk or a pound of milk. 

Q. In your evidence, you spoke of cans. Do you furnish cans +o the pro- 
ducers?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I see a pretty big item for cans. What is that for? Is that cans for 
your distribution?—A. Cans renewed and replacements for our own trade. 
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Q. For your own use ‘and distribution?—A. Yes, distribution. 

- @. You mentioned quite a little sum for bacteriology. - Do you keep a 
bacteriologist in connection with your plant?—-A. That does not cover a bacteri- 
. -ologist; that covers all the items. 

> Q. Why do you put down an item for bacteriology at all?—A. Well, we 
have two firms that look at the bacteriological end of it. 

~  Q. Does not the city of Montreal look after that?—A. Yes; but we have 
_ J.T. Donald and Milton Hersey of the city of Montreal who come in weekly 
and take samples for bacteriology. 

Q. Do you distribute these certificates of milk?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


me -()..Can you give to te committee an estimate cost of the total machinery 
- in your plant? I mean the actual cost of the machinery in your plant?—A. Yes. 
I have machinery and equipment. These figures would not be quite correct 
_ because they have been depreciated on. 

a @. I mean the first cost—when they were bought?—A. No, sir. I could 
~ not give you the first cost. 

% Q. You have no estimate you could give?—A. I could bring that. 

: @. Of course, it is hard to remember all these figures; but if my memory 
= is correct, I think Mr. Cousins mentioned $16,000 in round figures as the cost 
of bottles in 1931 and $14,000 in 1932, Am I mistaken in those figures?—A. 
~ 1931 the cost of bottles was $16,924.52. 

Q. And 1932?—A. 1932, $14, 567.37. 

; @. Has the quantity been increased between shese statements?—A. Well, 
- we handled a certain amount of extra busines in 1931—that is, we handled 
- some of the relief business, the emergency unemployed relief-—and we had to 
- buy a lot more bottles in 1931 to start that business. 

- ~* Q. Those figures, if I understand you correctly, would be higher in those 
_ three years than in previous years?—A. Well, it generally runs around $14,000: 
~ —$12,000 to $14,000. 

_  Q. That accounts for breakage?—A. Breakage and lost. bottles. 

: Q. Can you give us the price of those bottles per unit or per hundred or per 
- thousand?—A. I will obtain those figures for you. Offhand, a quart costs 64 
cents, a pint costs just under 5 cents and a half-pint is four ‘something, I will 
~ get the exact figures. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


— _ Q. What do you cali the other milk that is not surplus? There is no 
- distinguishing difference at all. It is a distinction without a difference. Or it is 
- just done for dividend purposes?—-A. Dividend purposes? We are not able to: 
_ pay any dividends if it comes to that. 

; os Do you distribute to the chain stores at all?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Brown: 


+ Q. What percentage of depreciation do you allow on machinery?—A. Fifteen 
per cent. On waggons 10 per cent. On automobiles 25 per cent. On horses 20 
e per cent. 

a Q. And on what value do you base that? Beet, said you could not give the 
cost of the. ees 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. If my memory is correct you gave us $14,000, as the depreciation on 
~ machinery?—A. Yes $13,990. 
= Q. It would be easy to find the cost. 


ah 
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By Mr. Brown: 2 | e 

Q. You mentioned also the cost of bottles. That has already been referred | 

to. Later you mentioned, I think, if I remember correctly, the estimate on | 
delivery equipment?—A. Yes. a | 
Q. Does that include bottles again?—A. No, sir; waggons, automobiles and | 
horses—rolling stock. | 
Q. There is no over-lapping, or is there, between depreciation and replace- | 
ment?—A. No, sir. These figures have all been taken apart by the Federal | 
Income Tax people. . j 
Q. When you allow so much annually for bottles that is replacement; you | 

do not take in depreciation of that also?—-A. There is no over-lapping of figures | 
there. The Income Tax people keep their eyes on that. . =| 
_ Q. Of course, we will have to examine the figures a little more carefully © 

‘ before we can discuss them intelligently. : 


By the Charman: : 

Q. Just a moment. I want to get straight this matter about depreciation. 
You deduct some $25,000 from your income for depreciation. Where does that | 
$25,000 go? Is it in the rest fund, or what becomes of it?—A. Well, this | 
amount has to be set up for replacement of machinery and rolling stock? | 

Q. It must be in some kind of a rest fund or reserve fund?—A. Yes, sir, 
for replacement of equipment. ss 

Q. You have a reserve fund, have you?—-A. Depreciation is the only reserve 
fund we have. | 3 ae | 


By Mr. Mullins: 

Q. Do you deliver buttermilk?—A. Yes, sir. _ ae, | 

Q. You say it is not buttermiik, it is culture buttermilk?—A. Culture butter- 
milk is fermented milk, about 1 per cent of fat. 

Q. May I ask you what you put in this culture; what sort of an ingredient | 
is put in it before it goes to the consumer?—A. It is inoculated with bugs of some 
description. 

Q. Inoculated with what?—A. Inoculated with bugs, inoculated with 
bacteria— ae | 

Q. Bacteria. I want to know what this buttermilk I have been drinking is. | 
I have had a severe attack of diarrhoea and I want to know if it is the butter- 
milk. If you are delivering buttermilk that is not buttermilk, let the committee 
know it so we will know what we are buying and keep away from it. But you 
keep a bacteriologist?—A. We do not keep a regular bacteriologist. We have 
a man who has been through the Ste. Hyacinthe Dairy College, and he looks 
after our milk so far as butter fat and sediment are concerned, and we test 
it by the Blue Methylene test, but any flat amounts are taken by Mr. Donald 
and Milton Hersey. | . | 

Q. After you take the supposedly pure milk from the cow what process do 
you put it through?—A. We test it for sediment, for butter fat: we test it for 
the specific gravity, and the Blue Methylene test for bacteria. That is a reduc- 
_tion test. There is a blue dye added to so many cubic centimetres in this milk, 
and it reduces in so many hours. The bacteria turns it from blue to white. 

Q. Does all the milk go into one vat?—A. Through several vats. 

Q. It goes into a large vat?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you pasteurize it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it as good milk as when it comes from the cow?—A. I do not know 
whether—it is heated to a temperature of 145. 

_ Q. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here that probably might contain informa- 
tion for the witness, but I do not know whether you will permit me to read it. 
It is addressed to the Agricultural committee. I have permitted you, Mr. 
Chairman, to read it. It is not addressed to me, but it is addressed to my care. 
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The CuatrMan: I would suggest that it be placed with the clerk, and we 
could discuss this when Mr. Cousins comes back again. It is a rather lengthy ° 
letter and would take quite a little of the time of the committee. 

Mr. Muttins: Yes, it is a lengthy letter, but it is addressed to the agricul- 
ture committee, and it deals largely with pasteurization. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am getting scores of letters every day aiidvesed to the 
agriculture committee that I do not read to the committee. 


By Mr. Mullins: 

Q. Are you interfered with in the delivering of milk on the highways? In 
the delivering of your milk eee anyone interfere with you?—A. Anyone inter- 
fering? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. 

| Q. Now, as to what you charge; are you in a combine of any kind?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. And you are not interfered with on the road?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is, the trucks are not interfered with. There is one part of this 
letter here that is most appalling. I do not know. anything about the writer, 
but he seems to be a responsible gentleman. He comes from Perth. That is 
true in regard to this man. I think this committee ought to know it, in the 
interest of the consumer as well as in the interest of the producer. It is an 
important letter in my opinion. I have read it over three or four times, and 
I think I have permited the Chairman to read it. The milk, when it is pasteur- 
ized loses a certain amount of its strength. Would not you prefer using the milk 
direct from the cow and certify by a dairy that it is clean and the cows of which 
are clean; would it not be better?—-A. I do not know. For us it is practically 
impossible to have all the milk that comes into these large cities in such a 
condition as to be sold as certified milk and we have to take the method of 
pasteurization to make sure that this milk is safe for the public. I do not know 
whether it hurts the milk to pasteurize it or not. I do not think so. I have no 
authority on that point. 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. You have been asked to bring the cost of the plant—the original cost. 
Then, will you bring down how many times the amount has been written down 


each year from the inception of the company?—A. The amount of depreciation 


that has been put on the plant? 

Q. Yes; and also give us the value of the number of horses you have. What 
they cost, and how much you have written down. Surely, more of these horses 
should be written off by this statement?—A. There is a continual replacement 
of these animals. Working six and a half days a week in all kinds of weather 


a horse cannot last long. 


~Q. You will be in a position to answer any questions on that report in 
regard to depreciation of machinery etc., when you come back?—A. Yes.., 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q@. Are there any regulations regarding the delivery of milk? There is 
no provision provided for against overlapping?—A. Delivery? No sir. There 
is nO provision. 

Q. There is no standardization as regards delivery?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, you say that 88 per cent of your milk is sold wholesale and 12 
per cent retail?—A. Yes, sir. 
| What is the price of that wholesale milk?—A. The price of the wholesale 
mi 

Q. Yes?—A. I only have the average selling price. 
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Q. What is that?—A. Hight cents. That takes in 12 per cent retail. 


Q. Now, I want to make this distinction. I want the committee to under- 


stand what you are receiving for milk and what the producer is getting. The — 
producer, as I understand it, is getting between one and three-quarters cents 
and 2 cents a quart now and your are getting 8 cents?—A. Here are the exact 
figures for 1931 and 1932. We purchased 1,532,670 gallons of milk at a cost of 
$233,868.39. : oe : = 
: Q. How much a hundred?—A. Well, we will figure that out. If you take 
these figures down you can figure that. There is a spread of 47 per cent for 
1931 and a spread of 50 per cent in 1932. 3 : : 
Q. That is, you got 50 per cent?_-A. The difference between the buying 


and selling was 50 per cent in 1982 and 47 per cent in 1931. 


By the Chairman: . | 7 | 

Q. That is, laid down in Montreal?—A. Yes, laid down in Montreal. 
Mr. Witson: $= Will you also bring the cost of replacement of plant, and 
what you did with the machinery that was replaced, and what you got for ib? 


By Mr. Pickel: 


: -Q. Just one more question. Do you buy on a butter fat basis?—A. A 3:9 
Asis. | 
- Q. Do you pay a premium?—A. No, sir. | 
Q. But you deduct if it 1s good?—A. Yes. 2 : 
Q. If it is 4:2, that is all to the good; that is all velvet?—A. The public 
get the benefit. a 7 
@. Do you distribute milk over 3:5?—A. Yes, absolutely. ._We distribute 
it-as we get. it. | 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. To get back to the question of surplus milk. From a price standpoint, — 
there are two classes of milk, one paid for at association price and the other at 
surplus price. It is hard to identify the milk; but could you tell us how you | 
base the amount of surplus milk; how you arrive at the percentage that you — 
pay for surplus milk? Has it any relation to the amount of milk sold for — 
consumption purposes?—A. I will be lad to bring all this information with me. — 
J am not in a position— 

Q. If you could give the committee whether or not there is any of this 
surplus milk going into consumptive channels, that is what we want to know. — 
It is possible that there may be milk paid for at surplus price that is sold to 
the consumer. 1 think the committee should have that information?—A. Yes, - 
Sir. 3 | 3 
Q. There is another question, and that is with regard to dividends. You 
have quoted the amount of dividends. Did you quote any percentage on 
dividends, or have you the percentage there?—A. What do you mean? 

Q. The percentage you pay on your shares? A. Seven per cent. 


By Mr. Loucks: : 
Q. I understand that the cost of fodder was $1,000—A. In 1932? $7,581.96 
in 1932. : 

Q. How many horses have you?—A. Between 45 and 50, sir. 

Q. Can you tell me approximately what you pay a ton for hay?—A. For 
hay? I figure around seven and a half or eight dollars a ton. 

Q@. And grain?—A. Grain was around one dollar a bag, and there would 
be eighty pounds to the bag. It has been going for about 10 cents— _ | 
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Spin barf Mr. Bor ole: 


QQ. Now, when you gather this milk up do you give a report each day to 
the man from whom you get the milk? Is it wergiied at his place, or where 


4s it weighed?—A. At our plant. 


@. He does not know at the end of the month how much he sends in, or 


does he get a report?—A. At the end of the month he gets a report back. 


Q. Now, with regard to this surplus milk, I think Mr. Pickel made that 


clear to the ‘committee. Your surplus milk and what you sell—it is all sold; 


do I understand that right? You sell your milk to the consumers and the 
surplus milk goes back and you sell it for 8 cents?—A. That is the average 


selling for 1931 was 32 cents. That takes in 12 per cent of our retail business. 
-and 88 per cent of the wholesale business. 


Q. You send that milk out. You have your customers to send it out to. 


According to the return you have there there was about 50 per cent of surplus 


milk—I think that is as Mr. Pickel has figured that out—and you sold that at 


8 cents anyway. Then, you churn some of that milk and put some of it into 
different things?—A. Sweet cream. 


Q. Say, for instance, that the milk comes in to-day. For how long do you 


hold that before you really put that into the churn, or do something else with 


it—is it at the end of 24 hours or when?—A. It comes in to-day and a lot of 
it is used to-day. The balance is held over until to-morrow. It depends on the 
stocks at hand at night, how much we can carry. 

Q. You do not check it up in so many hours, at a certain time—how do you 


- check up on that? How do you get at the amount you put through that process? 


—A. The amount we sell, our daily sales. 

~Q. You have what you sell. This surplus milk, according to your figures, — 

is all sold at the same price. This amount at your price would be what 
you put in after taking the butter fat out?—A. The amount that we take the 

butter fat—? 2 

Q. I am trying te make it clear. It al be in good nature when we eet 


q through. I want to get this clear for myself. You get your milk in and you 


have your customers. According to the figures you have there, you have about 
50 per cent of surplus miik. Then, you tell us that the surplus milk is sold 


» at 8 cents. And later on, after you sell what surplus milk you can, if I under- 


- stand it right, then you take the butter fat out of that and you sell that at 

- whatever you can. Now, vou arrive at that—we will say 10 per cent or 15 per 
— cent or 20 per cent or whatever it is there—at the end of 24 hours or at the 
end of the day. At what time?—A. The surplus is taken at the end of the 
- month. It depends on the amount we sell, and the amount that has been sold 


as sweet cream. 


Q. You have it and check it every two days or daily?—-A. Every evening 


we see what amount there is on hand. 


Q. Every evening? That amount at the end of every evening is just 


E exactly what you sell at a discount; it does not realize the price of the other, 


because you have told us that you ‘sell the other at 8 cents. It is generally 


sg understood that for the surplus you have to take a different price, because 


surplus milk is about 55 cents. Is that correct?—A.-I have a lot of questions 


~ on that right here that I am going to answer. 


Mr. Porrrous: I think, on the questions I asked to which the witness 


~ agreed to bring returns his answer will cover the question asked by Mr. Sproule. 


Mr. Tummon: When I sat down, Mr. Chairman, he told me all the infor- 


- mation would be brought here. 


The Witness: I think the questions you asked will cover the whole thing. 


ee By Mr. Pickel: 
@. Do you manufacture ice cream?—A. No, sir. 
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By the Charman: Boneh 

Q. I would like to insert one question. It is distinctly understood, Mr. 
Cousins, that you are going to ‘nform the committee how you arrive at the 
proportion of surplus milk which you have to settle for, and as well how that 
surplus milk is disposed of. It is information in that respect that you are going 
to give?—A. Yes, I will cover that. | | 

Q. I would like to ask another question bearing on that. Do you get enough 
~ sweet cream from your surplus milk to meet your demands?—A. No, sir, We” 
have to buy some sweet cream. : 

Q. Where do you buy it?—A. Buy it at different factories. 

Q. Do you buy it from the farmer?—A. No, we buy it direct from the 
factories. ae 

Q. Where are those factories situated, in the country?—A. Yes, one at 
Champlain, and at different parts of the country. : oe 

Q. Do you pay butter fat prices for it?—A. We pay the sweet cream 
price, sir. i | 

Q. Is that an advance?—A. There is an advance on the butter price, on 
the sweet butter price. : 

Q. Does that price do anything towards determining the price that you pay 
for surplus milk. Does it help you to determine the price you pay for surplus 
milk?—A. Oh, yes. : 3 

Q. The price at which you are buying sweet cream in the country ?—A. Yes, 
sir. Then it has to be pasteurized, we have to allow for pasteurization and 
‘separating. . 

Q. There is another question I am not satisfied about. When this milk 
comes to your factory, the whole milk, is it all pasteurized?—A. It is, except 
that we have to separate, then the cream is pasteurized, not the skim milk. 

Q. In other words, you only pasteurize a certain percentage of it that you 
think you will have to dispose of as fluid milk?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And the rest?—A. The rest we separate and pasteurize the cream. We 
do not pasteurize the skim milk because we have no market for the skim milk. 

Q. You said, as well, that the distributors do not meet, have no consulta- 
tion, before meeting the Producers’ association to set the price?—A. No, sir, 
the distributors—I have not been in any consultation with the distributors 
before meeting the producers in the city of Montreal 3 = 

Q. Can you tell me then, what is the basis you arrive at this price on. 
On what basis do you arrive at the price that you pay the producer for fluid 
milk. Is it based on the cost of production?—A. No, sir. ees 

Q. Is it based on supply and demand?—A. Supply and demand more or 
less, yes, Sir. 

Q. Well, how is that determined?-—A. I suppose there is a lot also in ihe 
price of butter and cheese. Now, take for instance, sweet cream has been—there . 


. 


has been a steady advance in the price of butter since the beginning of February 


and sweet cream prices have advanced about 29 per cent. Where you are pay- — 


ing at the beginning of February about 28 cents a pound for sweet cream, 
to-day we are paying 36 to 37 cents for sweet cream. There is quite an increase. 
You see, as butter strengthens up ‘t will all have a reaction on the price of 
sweet milk. 

The CuairMAN: I am satisfied for the present. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Just one more question I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman. It is a ques- 
tion in regard to the inspection of dairies in the city of Montreal, by the city 
health authorities. Would you say that that inspection was impartial as 


between the large companies and the smaller companies?—A. I do not think they 
give any favours to any company in the city, sir. ‘ 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Cousins, how much milk do you separate per dae tek: I think that 
“would be covered in these questions, sir. 

*  Q. Be sure to bring it. That is really the only surplus milk you have?— 
BA. Yes, sir. We will tell you, how, much we separate. 

Q. ‘The other that you call surplus is not really surplus at all. You get 
¢ the same price for it, but it-is just given to the producer at the reduced price. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

q Q. You stated that you sold about 12 per cent of your milk wholesale, in 
_ bulk?—A. Twelve per cent retail, sir. 

4 Q. Twelve per cent retail?—A. Right. We sell 88 per cent wholesale. 

» ~~ Q. Can you tell us the price at which you sold bulk milk in cans to 
restaurants and hotels and so forth?—A. Yes, sir, to-day it is selling at 18 and 
19 cents a gallon. 

q The CHatrMAN: Now, gentlemen, it seems to me that as Mr. Cousins is 
_ coming back and we have had a very interesting discussion, and we have a 
representative of another dairy company here, I think we should hear him. 
Would you. be ae on Thursday with all that information you are asked 
_ to give. 

- The Wirnuss: I wish you could give me a little more time, sir. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


E Q. Have you any patrons who send you no surplus milk at all?—A. No, 
sir, all the patrons are on the same basis. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


7 Q. Doctor Hood the other day told the committee that no milk was allowed 
to be sold in Montreal at a lower percentage of fat than 3-25, but your average 
of fat for 1932 was 3-70. Some of the producers told the committee before 
that the price paid to the producer was so much for a standard of 3-5, or 3 cents 
‘less, below 3-5. Is that correct?—A. I said that there was the standard 3-5 
with 3 cents a pound deducted below 3-5. 

; Q. Three cents less than the stated price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if your average was 3-6 or 3:70 for 1932, that would be nothing 
over 3°5 was passed on to the public. That would then show that the average 
milk was probably a high test milk, say, 3:7, so there must have been 4 and 
- about 4. Now, do you make a test. every morning on every can of milk that 
you receive from the farmer, or how do you arrive at that?—A. We take a 
composite test on each patron so many days a month, you see, that is tested 
every two weeks. Every two weeks—we take probably three or four tests a 
week and put it in the same bottle, and at the end of every two weeks that is 
tested, a composite sample. 

Q. Is there any advantage for any dairy to buy milk®above the standard 
-3-52—A. I do not know what dairies are buying milk above 3-5 in the city. 
If there is one or two I don’t know. 

Q. Is your firm buying at the price for standard 3° 152A. We pay the 
authorized price for 3-5 and 3 cents deducted for below. 

j Q. You give nothing above?—A. Nothing above. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Is the test made on the pers or for each customer?—A. Each 
customer is tested individually, sir. I think, Mr. Chairman, they got me kind 
of twisted on separating milk here at the beginning, but I will clear up that 
whole thing when I come vie next time. 
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By Mr. Bertrand: | ae = : 
~Q. Can you tell us how much you have separated?—A. Yes, I have that — 
down here, sir. =e ae | Se 


By the Chairman: : | 

Q. Now, I think gentlemen we will release the witness for the time being. — 

I understand that he will be available again as soon as he can get these figures — 
and information for the committee. me eS = : 
The Wirnuss: I wish, Mr. Chairman, the reporters would leave out of the © 
report all that separating question for the time being, so I could clear that up. 
The CuatrMan: Which statement was it you mean, Mr. Cousins? 
The Witness: Asked by this gentlemen over here to my right (Mr. | 
Tummon). 


By Mr. Tummon: 3 
Q. Well, what I want is this, I stopped when I could not get that infor- | 
mation because there is considerable more that I want to lead on from there, 
but I want that information before I lead on. Take the years 1931 and 1932, © 
and up until the latter half of February, I want the total amount of milk that — 
you received into your factory, I want the total amount that you classified as, | 
let us call it, association milk, milk that was paid for at the association prices, # 
the total amount you classified as surplus milk, and how you arrived at the © 
quantities in each?—A. Yes, I understand. es 5 ee 
Q. Then, I want the prices for that association milk and how you disposed 
of that association milk, whether wholesale or retail, what it went into, what — 
price you received. I want the same thing for the surplus milk, how you dis- | 
posed of it, whether it was ice-cream, sweet cream, powdered milk, butter, and © 
on down; and what you received for it?—A. I have the question quite clearly — 
now, Sif. = | 
The CHairMAN: Very well, gentlemen, we will have the witness released — 
for the present. Now, we have with us Mr. Monette of the Perfection Dairy. — 


Mr. F. Monette, President and Manager of the Perfection Dairy Company, — 
of Montreal, called and sworn. | : 


is Av 


By the Charman: 7 
Q. You have a statement, Mr. Monette?—A. I will give you a statement — 
for 1931. Do you want me to read every item,.or do you want me to read 
the principal items. I have a prepared statement which may go in. 
Q. Leave it with the reporter?—A. I have prepared items, if you want me — 
to give them to you I will give them to you personally. _ : = 
Q. I think you should read the principal items to the committee, not in= 
detail?—A. Do you want to know anything about the rolling stock, the bottle 
and machinery and groperty, I have got that. 7 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. How long have you been in business?—A. About five years in this dairy; 
I had been in the business about forty years. * 
Q. In the distributing business?—A. Yes, but in this dairy about five years. — 


By the Chairman: ) 

_Q. Mr. Monette says these are printed in French?—A. I could send you — 
copies by return mail in English if it suits you better. a 
_ Q. I think we will have to have them in English in any case, both if you — 
like?—A. I can send them over to you the next day if you like. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Monette just go ahead with your statement.—A. Now, milk 


seems to be an interesting question. It. seems to be best that I am going to 
give my testimony in English, although I prefer to speak French. If I am not 


g clear enough just ask any questions and I will do the best I can to make them 


clear. We are not buying milk with surplus and we don’t skim. The prices 
_ paid for milk in 1931 in January was $2.08, it sold at an average price of 38 
~ cents per gallon; February, $2.08, price sold 37 cents; March, $1.07, sold at 34 
cents; April, $1.60, price sold 33 cents; May, $1.48, sold at 32 cents, 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
4 _Q. Just a moment, would you kindly explain the price paid $1.67 and price 
- sold?—A. Because I am giving you price per 100 pounds. 
= Q. You tell me a hundred, what would be your delivering prices by the 
_ hundred?—A. All the buying prices are per hundred pounds, and all the a 2 


_ prices are per gallon. 


Q. Well, it is a little confusing. 

The Cuamrman: There is about 10 gallons to a hundred-weight. 

‘The Witness: A gallon of milk weighs 10-32 or 10-33 pounds. June, $1.20, 
price sold 29 cents; July, $1.30, price sold 29 pen August, SI. 36, price sold 29 
-- cents. 

By Mr. Pickel? 
Q. That is gross?—A. That is delivered in Montreal, and the price sold is 


- to our customers in Montreal, September, $1.40, price sold 28 cents; the same in 
S October; November, $1.40 paid, price sold 29 cents: December price paid $1.46, 
; price sold 30 cents. For 1932, January, $1.46, price paid, price sold 30 cents; 


_ February, $1.46 paid, sold 30 ‘cents; March the same; April, $1.05 paid, price — 
sold 29 cents; in May price paid, $1. 05, price sold 26 cents; June, $1.05 paid, 
gold 26 cents: July price paid $1.06, sold 25 cents; Aucust, $1. 07, price paid, 


sold 25 cents; ‘September price paid $1.20, price sold 25 cents; October the same; 


~ November $1.28 paid, sold 25 cents; December, $1.60 paid, sold 29 cents. Total 
- milk received in 1931, 1,180,000 gallons; in 1982, 1,293,000 gallons, and some ~ 
F OVER: . 


By Mr. Dupuis: 7 
Q. Does that include the surplus?—A. Includes everything there is coming. 
- We have kept away from buying milk on surplus because it was kind of a 
— quarrel or upsets our shippers. 
. ~Q. So, you have only one ee They much prefer these prices. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
—.  Q. Do I understand that you pay for vour milk really at a flat price?—A. 
Flat price, sir. 
a Q. In January of 1932, what. did you say that was?—A. We paid in Janu- 
ary, $2.08. : 
E -Q. 19382?—A. Pardon me, 1932 we paid $1.46. 
: Q. Was that the price to all of your producers?—-A. To every one of our 
_ ghippers. 
‘ Q. You paid that to every one of your shippers?—A. Every one of our 
_ shippers, no surplus, no skimming. 
Now Mr. Monette, what price is given there?—A. $1.40 at Howick 


on the first of January. 


Q. These figures differ from yours—A. I think, if you take more time, I 


can send you a list of every shipper and the price they got. 
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By Mr. Dupuis: | | : 
Q. I would like the witness to read what he has in his hand. What is the 
price paid at Howick? : | 


— By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. That is an account, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 
Q. From your company to one of your producers?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Dupuis: Will you kindly give what he is reading? _ 


By Mr. Tummon: = 
Q. It is a statement. The only thing I was asking, Mr. Monette—I thought 
I was pretty good at reading French, but I wasn’t just sure—I thought that 


the figures you read were not just the same as those in this bill—A. Of course, 


you will find some shippers who will come over and ask you if they can start 
selling milk, come in and deliver wholesale and the like, at certain prices, and 
they were not regular shippers. 3 

Q. Is that a regular shipper?—A. I cannot tell you to-day, I could find out, 
I have a list of shippers. J. P. Elliott, yes, sir. , 


By Mr. Dupuis: , | 
Q. Would you find it in that report sent by your company to Howick — 
people? Would it show the price they were paid in May?—A. What we paid 
in May for these people? ee 
Q. In the month of May, 1932?—A. Well sir, I will try— 
Mr. Boucuarp: I do not see, Mr. Chairman, why the witness should be 
called upon to read other figures. 
Mr. Dupuis: They are his own figures. : 
_ Mr. Bovucuarp: They were handed to him by you. Why should you not 
read your own figures? 5 


By Mr. Tummon: apa 
Q@. They are not my own figures, they are figures on a statement identified 
_by him as his statement.—A. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Dupuis: You are afraid of light. | 

Mr. Boucuarp: No, I do not think that the hon. member for Laprairie 
should look for any occasion for making a statement like that. It is not because 
I am afraid of light, because I want light, but I want the light to come from the 
proper source you see, and now I am satisfied as you have given me an answer, 
but I don’t see why the hon. member for Laprairie should be so petty about it. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. This is a statement upon which a producer was paid by Mr. Monette’s 
company ?—A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. And it is a statement for the year 1932?—A. 1932, yes. | 
@. In watching the statement Mr. Monette read about the prices which 
he paid to his producers, I noticed discrepancies, as much as six to seven cents 
per hundred pounds. I merely ask him to identify his own statement. 


By Mr. Dupuis: | | 
@. Would you tell me what you paid?—A. The average price was $1.05. 
_ Q. To Howick people?—A. Mr. Elhott over here in May had one dollar 
me a of $1.05. That means very likely that somebody had $1.10, gener- 
ally $1.10. 
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By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. That is not the average price then, Mr. Monette?—A. It is—I might 
explain that better in French, if you would just allow me. I have nothing to 
conceal. 

Some hon. Mrmmsers: No, no. 

The Wirness: I am here to tell you everything I can. In July our price 
was $1.06, so you can see that there was not very much difference. The first 
of September we paid $1.20. . 

Q. Yes, how much for October?—A. Cctober $1.20. They had $1.20; 
November we paid $1.28 average, and he had $1.20; November he had $1.35 


and the average price was $1.28; December $1.60. Now, we paid $1.60 in Janu- 


ary, and $1.85 in February of 1932. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. Would it be too much for you to begin in 1982 and go over the year?— 
A. Sure, do you want the price paid or the price sold? 
Q. The price paid to the farmers.—A. I a file that with the committee, 


if it is any good. 


Q. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. It should be filed in connection with these returns——A. We will do that. 
@. What the hon. member is asking there is that you prepare the month 
of January on your statement with the month of January on Mr. Elliott’s 
statement. 
Mr. Dupuis: Yes, that is all I want. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Mr. Monette, does this discrepancy exist with all of your people, or 
does it just happen to be Mr. Elliott?—-A. I can swear that the average price 
paid to the farmer was this, that is as far as I can go. 

Q. Would you admit that perhaps there are some other shippers who get 
a good deal less than Mr. Elliott?—A. I cannot swear that. All I can swear is 
this, that the average price paid to the farmer was this. That is as far as I 
can go here. If you want more information on cra individuals I am ready 


to give it to you. 


By Mr. Moore: _ 
Q. Would you please give us that particular one?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you also stated I believe, that you paid all a flat price?—A. Yes. 
But the word “ flat price” may not be the exact translation. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Yes, it is a flat price—A. You will have to excuse my English, but it 


- is the best I can do. 


By the Chairman: 
@. Can you make that comparison?—A. Yes, I can do it here. The first 
of January, 1932, $1.46, $1.40, $1.46. . 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. That is your price for January?—A. That is the price we gave on our 
milk, for milk SERS in January, 1932, $1.46. That is the cost of our milk. 
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By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Did they all receive the same?—A. That i 1s 8 what Mr. Elliott a exactly. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. For which month?—A. January, $1.46, Elliott, $1.40, pad $1.40, the 
same; March the same, April— 


By Mr. Gobeil: : : oie 
Q. The same?—A. The same price. He got $1.40, and we paid $1.46 for 
the three months. The first of April we paid $1.05 average, $1 for Mr. Elhott; 


May $1, we paid $1.05; June $1, price $1.05; July $1.06, Elliott $1; August — 
$1.07, Elliott $1; September $1.20, Elliott $1.20; October $1.20, Elliott $1.20; 


November $1.28, Elliott $1.20—the later part of November we paid $1.25 to 


Mr. Elliott, and the average price was $1.28; so that means he sent in 1773 — 


pounds at $1. 20 and 2,400 pounds at $1.35; so that his price would be better than 
$1.28 in November. Tn December the price was $1. 60, and Elliott, $1.60. 


Ba the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Monette, I was not in “ee you were giving part of your evidence, 


and I should like to know if you pay any premium for butter aoe content.— 
A. We do not, sir. 
Q. You pay on a uniform basis?—A. On a uniform basis. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


weary ae ee 
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Q. This price of 25 cents express must be deducted from the farmer’s price? _ 


—A. I cannot say the price is 25 cents. 


Q. Well, the express charges.—A. Well, in some cases it is as low as 


18 cents, bit the farmer takes care of that. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


@. What breed of cattle has Mr. Elliott?—A. Breed of cattle? We don’t 
know. : 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. You receive this milk at the station and you bring it to your plant 
Have you a pasteurizing plant?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of your own?—A. Yes. 


Q. Do you know how much it costs per hundred spuds? I cannot: 
give the exact figures, but from five to six cents. It depends on the size of — 


your plant and the quantity of milk you pasteurize. 
Q. You claim it costs from five to six cents?—A. Yes, per gallon. 
Q. Per gallon?—A. Per gallon. In that we include loss of weight. 


By Mr. Pickett: 
Q. How much?—A. About 14 to 2 per cent. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Does it improve the pill As Well, I cannot say to that; but there = 


is one thing I can say, that in large cities everybody desires pasteurized milk. 
It is a public health ordinance, and we have to comply with it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Do you sell wholesale or retail?—A. Part wholesale and part retail. 
Q. What proportion?—A. It varied a good deal last year, because we 


went off the retail trade, and went into the stores and institutions and hotels. 
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Q. What do you get Pea Last year we had 29 cents for the 
month of December—I mean to say the average price was 29 cents in the 
month of December. _ 

: Q. Your wholesale oe The wholesale price in the month of Decem- 
_ ber. 

3 Q. What is your wholesale price now?—Our wholesale price to-day varies 
_ from five cents a quart to six cents. 

Q. What is your retail price?—A. Retail price from eight to nine. 

2 Q. Do you deliver milk in Montreal?—-A. We— 

_  Q. Did you in December?—A. No, sir. 

; Q. Do you make butter?—A. A little, very little. 

3 Q. Buttermilk?—A. Hjardly any. We are principally cream and milk 
_ dealers. We buy most of our cream from creameries, some in the county of 
‘ Huntingdon. I think some of you gentlemen are interested in that district. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Sweet cream?—A. Yes. But the quantity of cream that is coming sat 
Montreal i is going down year by year because of haulage costs. 

eo: Q. Is this sweet cream pasteurized before it is sold?—-A. Oh, yes 

4 Q. But it does not come, necessarily from inspected stables?—A. It has to 
3 do that sir. 

e . Q. When you buy from creameries?—A. We have to have authorization 
on ie Board of Health in order to get it. 


x Z By Mr. Pickel: 
| Q. Do you buy this cream pasteurized or pasteurize it yourself?—A. Most 
of is pasteurized, but we do pasteurize it when it comes in. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Do you add anything to the cream or milk, any ingredients besides 
pasteurization?—A. No, not allowed to do that. 

3s Q. Do you put any powder in?—A. No, sir; why should we put powder in? 
3 Q. Nothing but cream only?—A. Is the cream not good enough without 
- adding anything to it? 

F. Q. Well, some of the cream does not look as if it is very thick, and I thought 
probably you put something in it. What about your buttermilk?—A. We do 
not sell hardly any. 

Q. What kind of ingredient is it that you put in, do you know?—A. We 
do not handle enough buttermilk to give you what you are after. We are a 
small dairy, and the larger dairies that will come after me will you more in- 
- formation than that. The buttermilk. that we use is taken off the churn, which 
—is a thing of the past in Montreal. 

q Q. I think it is—A. You do not get it because there is hardly any more 
- eream churned in Montreal; besides Wak the taste of the people has switched 
to culture buttermilk. 

Q. Well, I do not want it—A. If you were living in Montreal you would. 


A lel de et oh 


By Mr. Pickel: 

P Q. Can you tell us why Mr. Elliott was discriminated against?—-A. He was 
not discriminated against at all, sir. That man might have made an arrange- 
ment with the dairy and say well, I will sell you my milk at so much. You 
gee, in certain times, he got a little more than the average price. 

: Q. Why should ‘that be so?—A. Well, when you are making a bargain you 
know what it is. When you buy so many ‘pounds at such a price, and the other 
_ fellow will buy say, a dollar cheaper— 


i i 
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By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Do you sit in with the distributors when they are negotiating with the 
Montreal Producers’ Association?—A. Sometimes we do, and sometimes we 
don’t. We are not one of the big dairies, and sometimes we are overlooked. 

Q. Do you say you are not invited ?—A, I do not say we are not invited, 
but we do not count very much, so we may as well stay home. 


‘By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What is your idea of the selling price of milk? 
Mr. Moors: That is rather an evasive answer. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. The price you pay to the producer, Mr. Monette, is not the price as I 
understand it, that was paid by the association. It was not an association 
price.—A. Well. no. I am not going to say it is the association price, certainly 
not, and nobody pays it. There is nobody who paid the association price, and 
the reason of that is that we have so many farmers who were dissatisfied with 
the way the thing was handled. They would rather have a uniform price and 
know what they were getting for their milk when they send it to Montreal, and 
they have so much at a price, at the Association, and so much at another DEG, 
over which they have no control. We have a lot of new shippers, and it is 
daily occurrence that they write us saying we are dissatisfied. We have bees 
shipping for eighteen years, fifteen years to the large companies, and we are 
dissatisfied. We would very much rather to have your way of doing it, because 
we would know what we are going to get. Take January and February, our 
price was $1.60 in January and without any skimage, we take care of that. We 
had a surplus the same as everybody else, and we took care of that in the price 
we are paying for our milk. 

Q. In regard to the price, you said that the produce: has a bargain with 
your company.—A. Yes. 

Q. In each and every case?-—A. Well, I would not like to say that. 

Q. Have you a uniform price in which all the producers are paid the same 
during the same month?—A. I would not like to say we have a uniform price, 
but it varies very little, because shippers should be classified in one, two or 
three grades. ‘The shipper who will send you milk, say four or five cans a day 
during the whole year, is a better shipper than the one who is going to send 
vou five cans during the summer time, and two in the winter. 

Q. Yes I will agree with that. He So that you cannot expect that man 
who supplies you with milk the year around to have the same price as the 
man who only sends you milk in the summer time. In that way we strike an 
average, and say this is what we pay. 

Q. Now, take the milk that you receive from the producer: do you dispose 
of all that milk as sweet milk?—A. No, we cannot do that, because the pro- 
duction of milk in the summer time goes up, and we have a surplus, | 

Q. Well, you do not pay for the milk on a surplus basis or on association 
basis, and nevertheless you have a surplus.—A. Yes. . 

Q. How do you dispose of the’ surplus?—A. We make cheese, we make 
butter, we make cream, and we dispose of it the best way we can. 

uO: You sell considerable milk wholesale?—A. Yes. 

(). You mentioned a moment ago you sold milk to the stores?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. What stores?—A. I know what you refer to, you refer to the Thrift 
stores. Is it a fair question to ask me that? 

Q. I have not that in my mind any more than anything else—A. Let us : for- 
get that. We went off the retail business to the store business, because the cost 
of delivery in Montreal is very high, and by selling our milk to the stores at 
the lower price, it was better for us to do that because we had our money, and 
we did not lose. any bottles, and more than that we have a lot of poor people 
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who were able to buy milk at a lower price, and thus buy more of it; and I 
believe that the store business has increased the sale of milk in Montreal to a 
large extent. | 

4g Q. When did you start selling milk to the stores?—A. I would not like to 
_ say that, I think around September. It was not our dairy that started that, it 
was two ’ other dairies that started it, and they fell down and we took it after. 
. Q. What were the names of the dairies that fell down? | 

j Dairy, Chartrand was the manager, and the Franklin Dairy. 
Q. What was milk retailing at im Montreal when you started to sell to the 

Thrift stores?—A. To the best of my knowledge, nine cents. 
~ ©Q. What did you sell it at?—-A. Seven cents. We were selling to the 


Thrift Stores—I would not like to put their names in the papers, if I can 
avoid it. 
The CHARMAN: It is there now. | 
The Wirness: Yes. Then, I am going to ask permission to talk French, 
_ because it would not be fair—it is not fair. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


: . We do not care about the names. Me As long as you keep it out, all 

~ right, because it is not fair for me to give any man’s name. 

Q. We will say “chain stores ’’?—All right. They were selling their milk 
at seven cents. . 
| Q. You were selling them at seven cents?—A. No. When they handle milk, 
they handled it at one a quart, that was their profit. — 

Q. How much did you sell the stores? What did you charge the stores per 
quart for the milk?—-A. When the stores sold milk at eight cents, we sold it 
to them at seven; when we sold at seven we sold to them at six; they made one 
cent per quart on ‘the sale of milk. Do you follow me? 

@. Yes.—A. All right. 

Q. You say that you rather favoured the selling or the eae. of milk 
through the chain stores?—A. Yes. 

} Q. Do you think that is the best way to get milk distributed?—-A. I believe 

so, because money is very scarce, salaries are coming down, and why should a 

man be asked to pay two or three cents a quart more for his milk than he can 
get a for at the store, when he can get it at the store for two or three cents 
less? 

Q. How old must the mill be that is delivered to the consumer?—A. I 
do not understand. 

@. How soon after the milk is drawn from the cow do the Montreal regula- 
tions say the milk must be delivered to the consumer?—A. From twenty-four 

_ to forty-eight hours; but-really the by-laws of Montreal will give you all that 
information; we have to comply with that. 

Q. Forty- eight hours?—-A. Yes. 

Q. If the distribution of milk in a city like Montreal was left to the dis- 
tribution of the stores, do you think they could satisfactorily comply with that 
by-law, when you take into consideration the holidays, legal holidays, Sundays 
and so forth? Do you think they could?—A. Legal holidays these stores are 
closed and they don’t deliver any milk. I am going to tell you more than that, 
the day after Christmas and the day after New Year’s all these stores were 
closed, and we don’t deliver on Sunday. We didn’t deliver any milk to them 
on Sunday; we didn’t deliver to them the day after Christmas, which I remember 
very well. 

Q. You have some rigs, automobiles or such like, which rigs deliver to the 
doors?—A. ' Yes. 

_ Q. Then you deliver a less quantity through those rigs, don’t you?—A. The 
rigs that deliver from house to house? 
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Q. Yes.—A. Certainly . that went down. — Bek te 

Q. Then your cost would go up?—A. In that way; the cost of delivery 
didn’t go up with us, because we added to those rigs some milk sold to the 
stores, ue: 


: By the Chairman: 7 3 

Q. They carry milk to the stores?—-A. Yes, to the stores; if there was half 
a load of milk going to the retail trade, and half a load going to the stores, 
well, they would get it. Our cost would not go up. When we delivered milk 
to the stores it cost us a good deal less than if we delivered from house to 
house; and if you want me to, I could tell you from my own experience, that it 
costs about three cents a quart to deliver a quart of milk to a retail house, for 
one quart customers. 


By Mr. Tummon: 3 | 
Q. Three cents a quart?—A. About three cents a quart, yes; I would not 
like to give you it exactly, but it is pretty near; say two and a half to three. 
Q. You mean just the cost of delivery is three cents a quart?—A. Cost of 
delivery. If you want to figure it out yourself, I can give it to you, and you 
can make it out for yourself. hone 2 


By Mr. Rowe: | 

Q. You mentioned a little while ago you bought some of your milk pasteur- 
ized—you bought it pasteurized?—A. Bought milk pasteurized? We have to 
pasteurize it in our dairy. 

Q. I understood you to say that; that is why I asked—A. It is cream I 
answered. . 

Q. Cream was pasteurized?—A. Yes, cream was pasteurized ; part of it is” 
pasteurized, others is not pasteurized. I remember very well in the case of 
some cream at least, this cream comes over pasteurized, 

(J. I understood you to say it cost five to six cents a gallon for pasteurizing? 
—A. For pasteurizing milk, five to six cents a gallon, for pasteurizing milk. 
This price may vary a little. It depends on the size of the plant and the quan-. 
tity of milk which you sell, ree a 


\ 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. You mean per gallon?—A. Per gallon. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Fifty cents a hundred, pasteurized?—A. Exactly, five cents a gallon; 
yes, exactly. No, fifty cents a hundred, five cents a gallon—that is five cents 
a gallon, yes. : 

Q. About fifty cents a hundred to pasteurize milk?—A. Yes. No, it costs 
more than that. : 

The Cuatrman: No, you are mistaken in that. 2 

The Wirness: Five cents a gallon, fifty cents, that is right. You are right, 


sir. Five cents per gallon. 


By Mr. Dupuis: . 
Q. Are you sure of your figure—of five cents?—A. Yes, I am not far 
wrong. 7 
Q. We have been told that it costs approximately eleven cents per hundred 
to pasteurize?—A. Eleven cents per hundred? : ei 
Q. Yes, that it costs approximately eleven cents per hundred to pasteurize. 
—A. We could not do it for that, because if you take into consideration the — 
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| price of Sand and the price of refrigeration, about $35 a horse power, hold it 
overnight, lose from two per cent—14 to 24 per cent—in winter time at least 
“two per cent, in the summer time less. I am not very far from five cents. You 
“can get those figures here. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In following your answers to the questions of Mr. Tummon a few 
Banutes ago, I understood you to leave the impression that the chain stores 
‘of Montreal did not sell milk at any time for advertising purposes at less than 
their cost price?—A. I am not going to say that, because I do not run the chain 
stores. I am only telling you what they are doing; naturally the chain stores 
have been advertising milk at seven and eight cents. 

. Q. Yes?—A. When the price was nine to ten cents. 

Q. Yes; but in your answers to his questions you said that when they sold 
milk at seven cents you supplied it to them at six cents?—A. Yes. 

—  Q. And when they sold it at eight cents, you supplied it to them at seven 
-cents?—A. Yes. 

— Q. In other words no matter how low they sold it, you supplied it a cent 
_lower?—A. I beg your. pardon? 

QQ. I say that in other words no matter how low they sold it, you supplied 
it a cent lower? That was the impression you left.—A. I didn’t say that. I 
say they got so much for their milk, for the milk I sell them. After that, it is 
‘their milk. It don’t belong to me any more, and I have got their money. . 

4 Q. I quite appreciate that—A. They could sell it at the price they liked. 
I have nothing to do with that; and so far, they have been selling milk at a cent 
advance. 


By Mr. Moore: 
@. Supposing these chain stores or these small stores——A. Yes. 
Q—have any milk left over, what do they do with that?—A. Our name 
‘is on the bottle. We put our name on the cap. Our name is on the cap. It 
3 to our interest to get them to sell this milk; the next day we take back that 
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milk. 

3 Q. You take back the next. day any left-over milk?—A. Any left-over. ° 
‘Besides that, I can say this, that the board of health looks after that. We don't 
have to do that. 

—  Q. Mr. Monette, you resell it?—-A. That milk, pardon me, we are not 
allowed to. The milk by-law won’t allow you to put milk that ‘has been out 
once. It has got to be skimmed, or else turned into cheese or butter as the 
case may be. 

~~ Q. Manufactured somehow ?—A. Manutactured somehow. 


= By Mr. Dupuis: 

3 Q. Mr. Monette if I understood your evidence rightly you say that when 

you sell to the chain stores you sell at a price to them, and in so doing that you ~ 

decrease your cost of A. Delivery. 

~ G: delivery’—A. Yes. 

Q. That it provides milk for the poor people, which means a large number 

of unemployed who have nothing to do, and who are ready to get their milk 

at the store instead of having it delivered by you at their houses?—A. Yes. 
Q. And pay a couple of cents less—A. Yes. 

— Q. Now, as you understand, the object of this committee is to find the cause 
of the difference between the price paid to the farmer and the price sold to the 
consumers. You mean by that to say that it does not interfere at all with your 
agreement to pay a certain price to the farmer, even if you sell it to the chain 
stores— —A. And there is the condition here, when I give you the price we have 
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been paying to the farmer for the last two or three months. We have been 
paying the association price for the last two or three months, the same as 
anybody else; in fact it is better than some, because we have new shippers 
coming in all the time. & 
@. Am I right when I understand that you pay more to the farmers than 
the average dealer in milk?—A. It would be good advertising. Only for the 
last three months, I would say yes. I am not going to say we are always able 
to pay more than anybody else and then sell less, sell at a lower price, but 
so far, if you look at our price, you will find that our spread is gradually going 
down. With that, it does not mean that we are making: less money, nor that 
it costs us less to deliver. 3 a 
@. Therefore we may conclude by that that you make just as much money 
in selling your milk to the chain stores as you make in delivering it to the houses? 
—A. Yes. % 
Q. The same profit?—A. I would say that, with practically the same 
profit. Now, you must take into consideration that in Montreal now, that 
selling from house to house, there is a lot. of people on relief, and naturally if you 
get some of those customers, we are apt to lose some money, Be 
' . But when you have the luck—_A. If we are lucky, we lose less; if we 
are not lucky, we lose more. a 
_ Q. I wish to put a fair question to the witness; we are informed that the 
milk dealers in large cities who receive milk from the farmers, measure up the 
quantity of fat in the milk which they receive, and that they are bound in 
delivering their milk to the consumer, to put in a certain quantity of fat; and if 
there is more, they take away that quantity of fat which is not necessary, and — 
make cream or other milk products_A. I cannot answer for the other dairies, | 
but for our part, we do not do that. We buy milk from the farmers, get the best 
quality we can, and then we sell it as it is after pasteurization. | @ 
Q. What quantity of fat are you bound to leave in the milk you deliver? — 
—A. Whatever there is. If it is 3°25, it is 3-25; if it is 3-70, it is 3-70. We do 
not touch the milk. j 4 
@. You don’t verify it?—A. Certainly, we have got to verify it to see that — 
we don’t get any milk that is below the milk by-law. That is the only reason — 
Me GO ib. 3: \ 
@. The only thing you do is to make sure?—_A. Sure. We try and check 
up our farmers the best we can, and sell their milk as it comes in. If the 
committee want a list of our shippers, if it is of any interest at all, I have it to 
the first of February. 


Or a tite 


By Mr. Bertrand: : ; 
Q. Is your company affiliated with any other companies?—A. No, sir, we 
are one small company. 
Q. Are you a subsidiary?—A. No, not at all. It is a small company. 


| The Cuairman: Now, gentlemen, it is one o’clock. Do you suppose we 3 
can dispose of this witness? 


The Wirness: Don’t ask me to come back, if you please. 
The Cuarrman: What time do you want to go home? 


The Wirness: As soon as I can. Three-thirty would suit me better, if you 
have not too many questions. I think I have answered very nearly everything. 


By Mr. Pickel: . 
Q. Mr. Monette, do you buy on a standard basis, 3-52—A. No, sir. We 
buy milk exactly ag it comes, at a uniform price. . 
Q. How often do you test?—A. I beg your pardon? 2 
Q. How often do you test?-—A. We test occasionally, not all the time. 
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~Q. Suppose you receive milk at 2: 8; would that, make any difference?—A. 

It would make some difference. 

~ Q. In the price?—A. In the price? No. When we detect a farmer, you 

see, that is not an honest farmer, we just cut him off. 

= ©. You don’t. pay any premiums?—A. No, we don’t pay any premiums; 

we don’t deduct anything. 

~  Q. You don’t penalize him if he is under 3-5?—A. If he is under the milk 

regulation, then he comes in on “ Milk adulterated ” and the board of health 

looks after him. 

_  . Who is president of your company ?—A. I am. 

: @. How long have you been in business ?—A., With that company, about 
five years.. 

. Have you a board of directors?—A. Yes, a family affair. 

. That is a family affair?—A. Yes. 

. You are the president?—A. Yes. 

. What is your salary?—A. No salary; don’t get anything. 

. What is the capital of your company ?—A. $125,000. 

. Fully subscribed?—A. Fully subscribed. — 

| . Who are the stockholders—how many are there?—A. Stockholders? 

Oh, there would be six or seven. I will say six; and I will say that I own 

about 95 per cent of the whole company. 

-. Q. What dividends do you pay? 

Q. None at all?—A. No, sir. 

~—6«Q. Just doing business— —A. We are just five years old. It is a new 
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A. No dividends. 


Q. Just doing business for your health?—A. Not exactly, sir, because I 
have got something else to do, through some other revenue. 

Q. Your board of directors consists of how many?—A. Five. 

Q. Five?—A. Yes. 

Q@. All in the family?—A. Yes, except one, J. Hebert. 

_ The Cuarrman: I cannot understand that, Mr. Monette, how it is if you 
get no salary and no dividends, that you are going along.—A. It happens I 
lave some more revenue, some outside revenue, besides that. 

QQ. You mean to say up to the present time you have made no profit on 
your transaction?—-A. We haven’t made very much—not very much. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. How much?—A. It is hard to start a company and make a profit in 
3 years, and you will see by my statements that profits are not very high. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I would like to ask another question—A. Yes. 

@. Since you have been selling the stores milk, the prices have been some- 
what lower; has that had any effect whatever on ‘the price you have paid to 
the producer?—A. Not at all, not at all; and if you will look at our prices 

paid to the farmers, in the list I have filed with you, you will find we have 
ostly paid the association price for three or four months back, that I remember. 
& 
F By the Charman: 
—_ Q. The price at which milk is being sold in the stores at the present time 
will naturally have a bearing on the price thay will have to charge, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that?—A. Well of course what the other dairy,—What 
‘cffect it has on the other dairies I could not tell you. It is easy to see, they will 
have to come down. 
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_ Q. Then, if they have to come down, do you not think that this will eventu- 
ally affect the price that the producer receives?7—A. We meet the other fellow, 
Mr. President, by the fact that the price we pay—that we give—Because, I 
remember in January, which is one of the hard months, because there is always 
a surplus in January, there is hardly any milk sold around Christmas and New 
Years, that is the time for surplus, and we haven't paid any less for our milk 
during that time, we paid the same. : ee eee i 

@. I would like to know, if you can tell me, in a few words, what are the 
factors that enter into the setting of prices. What factors enter into your 
calculation when you set the price to the farmer.—A. Supply and demand, and. 
the price that we can obtain for our milk. ao ee oe 4 

@. Well, what constitutes the price you can obtain for your milk?—A, [ 
don’t get your question. . Se 
Q. You say, the price that you can get for your milk, that is, I suppose, 
from the consumer helps to set the price you pay the producer?—A. Yes. 

). What sets the price that you get for your milk?—A. You see, when we 
are getting eight and nine cents for our milk, some of our whole milk that we sell 
at five cents, and other that we sell at six, well, with that we have so much 
expense, we have got to have a certain spread to meet our expenses and pay 
our bills. : | = 

- Q. What I have not got to the bottom of in this whole discussion so far, 
either from yourself, or representatives from the Producers’ Association, or from 
Mr. Cousins, is what are the factors that determine the price either to the pro-— 
ducer or to the consumer. There must be some reason for setting a flat rate of 

ten cents per quart to the consumer. There must be some reason for setting a_ 
flat rate of so much per hundredweight to the farmers. I would like to know | 
what are the determining factors—A. You see, when we figure that. the cost | 
of delivery is about three cents per quart, pasteurization about a cent a quart—a_ 


| 
cent and a half,—that is so much; pasteurization and other things. = 


_ Q. I know, that is the spread—aA. That is the spread, yes, . = 
Q. But why not say, for instance, put it on this basis, that the farmer should — 
receive $1.50 per hundred for his milk, and then set the price to the consumer 
accordingly; or put it the other way, that the consumer must pay 12 cents a_ 
quart, and then the farmer will get so much accordingly.—A. Yes, it would be 
fine, if you were all alone in the city of Montreal, but there are others alongside | 
of us, that might be willing to sell their milk at a cent less, where would we be; 
well, our customers would go. | . 3 5 
Q. You mean it is a matter of competition?—A. A matter of competition. — 

Q. Not an arrangement among yourselves?—A. I am not in the game sir, 
that I swear. . 
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By Mr. Pickel: | aS 
Q. Mr. Monette, does your company pay any income tax?—A. Yes, we 


x 


do, 


pedo h ast. 


ou 


Q. How much?—A. Oh, I could not tell you that offhand. You could get : 
that from your income tax department. E. 

@. They won’t give it to us—A. They won’t give you that? I will send 
it to you, but we do pay income tax. Rite . 

@. But no dividends?—A. No, sir. . . a 

Q. A rather peculiar situation?—A. Peculiar situation, oh, no. A good — 
many others like me have not paid any dividends. : = x 

Q. That is the condition of the farmers all through the country?—A. Of — 
course, the farmer, he is in this position, you know that he has got to compete 
with the world. | a 

@. When you distribute your milk, you get the same price for the milk — 
distributed by retail as the other companies do?—A. Would you mind men-= @ 
tioning a few names because they do not all sell at the same price. — 
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Q. Guaranteed milk?—A. No, sir, some of it and others not. 


Q. You cut prices?—A. Don’t have to cut prices, they all do that. 
Q. Do you sell for the same price?—A. We follow as much as we can. 


By the Chairman: 

is Q. Mr. Monette, you don’t mean to convey the impression to the committee 
i "that you are making no profits on your transactions?—A. We are making some, 
sir, not ‘very much. 


i By Mr. Pickel: | 
|  Q. What is the condition of your company, have you any surplus?—A. In 
ip what way? 

Q. Have you methine on hand?—A. Certainly. i 
~ Q. But not enough to pay a dividend?—A. Not enough to pay a dividend, 
_ don’t have to. | 
|. = = Q. Don’t have to?—A. We don’t have to pay any dividend, it is left, in 
_ the company, whatever there is. 
 Q. Have you a charter?—A. Yes, a provincial charter, yes, sir. 

Q. You are capitalized at $125, 000?—A. $125,000. 


By M r. Mullins: 


Q. Mr. Monette, you have had £6 do, for some years, 28 years, almost con- . 
_ tinuously with the dairy industry. If you were milking cows, would you prefer 
hand milking or machinery? Now, that is just in the interests of the consumer 
that I am asking that question, knowing that you were connected with it for 
some years. Do you prefer hand milking, or a cow milked by machinery ?— 
» A. A cow milked by machinery? As long as your machinery is well kept, under 
_ very hygienic conditions, it is just as well. There is not very much difference, 
4 taking the average cow. I am speaking for the receiver of milk. : 
Q. Suppose you have a cow that gives five quarts of milk, and one that 
' gives ten or twelve quarts of milk, and that machinery is set for the larger 
' production, what is happening to that cow that gives the lesser quantity of — 
j milk; isn’t it working on that?—A. That is what I told you. I said I was not 
talking for the cow but for the milk receiver in Montreal, for the milk dis- 
© tributor in Montreal; as long as the machinery is well kept, I do not think 
there is much difference. 


The committee ee at one o'clock, to meet at the call of the Chair. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


LAITERIE PERFECTION LIMITRE 
: PERFECTION DAIRY LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
1931 


Prices paid for Prices paid for 


milk received milk sold 

per 100 lbs. per gallon 
JaNUary ee coe ahs ee eee eS $0 38 
PODIUGTY. , coc vee se ee ee oO” 
IVT Cie aes ae es See ts ae 1 70 34 
Nelo Pape aro ae ee ee ee 1 60 33 
May.. .. a Pus ee 32 
ONG ao chee a eee eh ee 120 29 
DU eer eS 130 29 
UIOUSU eos 35 ee es ee ee ee ys: ee E 
SepLem bets... 75 on tee cee ae 1 40 28.5 
Octouersc< =: ; 1 40 28 . 
November.: i. 2. 1 40 29 
December... .. .. 1 46 30 


These figures are in accordance with our books. 
| PERFECTION Datry LIMITED, 
. Per: R. LEDOUX, 


Accountant. 
; | 1932 <r) ; 
jae Prices paid for Prices paid for 
milk received — milk sold 
per 100 lbs. per gallon 
SANUary.: cg. ne ee .. $1 46 $0 30 
Hebruary sa os Gea Se eee ee « 30 
ES EOU DS once Giorno ou eas eee ae ae tare 1 46 30 
DEM eerie eats te ae aes Ae ean at 29 
EAS oso Voc hidg oa eee eee (nee ee 26 
ORG oie es 1S aS ee ee I 05 26 
PREY sai en een is OR pt ee, Serer et aS 25 
ABN b she sa) Gos Se ere Bere ey, 25 
September... ~. 120; ; 25 
Oclobers sn, 1 20 25 
November. 135.634 1 28 = 25 
December... ... 1 60 4) 


These figures are in accordance with our books. 
PERFECTION Darry Limirep, 
Per: R. LEDOUX, 


Accountant. 
Torau MILK RECEIVED 
. Lbs. 
BO ea ri lentes Pica eel gy Se et © ey Cu an ere 11,804,042 


PDB Zorg as ed Bee eg OF en ee 12,935 423 
These figures are in accordance with our books. pas 
PERFECTION Datry LIMITED, 
. Per: R. LEDOUX, 
Accountant. 
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Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESS: 


George Hogg, President, Guaranteed Pure Milk Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


4 OTTAWA 
q F. A, ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1933 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


| = House or Commons, 
7 e: _'Trurspay, March 16, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Boulanger, Bowen, 
_ Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, Donnelly, Fafard, Gobeil, Goulet, Hall, Jones, 
_ Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, ‘Myers, Pickel, 
Porteous, Sauve, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Smith, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, 
Taylor, Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Wilson, Weir (Macdonald). 


The chairman called for a report from the subcommittee on witnesses. 


4 Mr. Tummon for the subcommittee reported that Mr. George Hogg, Presi- 
dent of Guaranteed Pure Milk Co., Ltd, of Montreal, had been summoned to 
appear to-day. | 


a Report received and concurred In. 


: George Hogg, President of Craveniced Pure Milk Co. Ltd., of Montreal, 
called, sworn and examined. 


- _ Witness was instructed to file certain statements by forwarding same to the 
Clerk. 


Witness retired. 


~ The meeting adjourned at 1:15 -p.m., till i Riesday: March 21, at 10.30 am. - 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HOUvuSsE OF Commons, Room 231, 
March 16, 1933. 


re The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
, 10. 30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. | 


The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, when we adjourned on Tuesday it was under- 
| stood that we should meet again at the call of the chair. I am going to ask 
Mr. Tummon to make a report as chairman of the sub-committee on witnesses. 
i _ Mr. Tummon: The only report of the sub-committee I have to make is 
| that we asked Mr. Hogg of the Guaranteed Pure Milk Company of Montreal 
| to appear before the committee this morning and give evidence. Now, may | 
state further that I think Mr. Cousins agreed that he would be prepared to 
_ continue his evidence about next ie Such ae the case, I think we 


Grorce Hoae, called and sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have a prepared statement, Mr. Hogg? 


3 The Witness: Yes, I have a statement. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
‘the company that I represent had its beginnings in a very small way almost | 
forty-eight years ago, when I started as a young lad, red headed and just as 
green as the fields I came from. We were having rather difficult. times on the 
farm in order to make headway in those times, and I conceived the idea that, 
“if I could deliver my milk to the city, things might be better. But one thing 
'l was short of at the time was cash, and I have been more or less in that 
condition ever since. In any case, I had raised as a young ambitious boy 
would do, a couple of very nice fillies at that time, and Dr, McKEachern, whom 
I am sure the Hon, Mr. Motherwell will remember, was buying these fillies 
and sending them out to a ranch in Alberta for breeding purposes, and he came 
down and looked at these fillies of ours, and I was fortunate enough to sell! 
‘him one for $150. That, gentlemen, gave me the start. I bought an old black 
horse and a two-wheeled cart and a half a dozen rusty cans—they were not so 
particular those days as they are at the present time—-and I started out full 
of courage to try and build up my destiny. That was in the fall of 1885 and 
for sixteen years after that time I milked my cows and cooled my milk, and 
either myself or a helper delivered the milk in the city, and during all those 
years, gentlemen, I was never in my bed after three-thirty in the morning, and 
in looking back now I sometimes wonder how we did it. When we got done 
at 6 o’clock in those days we thought it was fairly early. My neighbours were 
all working in the same way I was, and very happy to do it. Yet, we carried 
on, I think, until 1902, and by that time I had built up two decent milk rounds, 
and the opportunity came to branch out into the city, and I and the late 
~W.H. Trenholme who was my brother-in-law at that time, took over a com- 
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pany that had been started in the city of Montreal and had run for a little over | 
a year, and it was practically on the rocks at the time we took it over. Wea 
went in there, and there I have been working ever since. I am now, as I told | 
you, in my forty-eighth year in business. Now, with that I will start my story | 
about the conduct of my business, and I have first a letter that I want to read | 
to you. = | 


The the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, — | 
Ottawa, Ont. : 


Mr. CHAIRMAN and GENTLEMEN,—Feeling that our common interests 
will be better served I have prepared a general statement of the policies 
and practices of my firm with regard to the main factors governing our 
operations as a dairy. ne = | 

I have made no attempt to present actual figures or percentages as iE | 
feel that any detailed information required can and will be supplied in a 
answer to your questions on any specific subject. ei eee | 

The sole purpose of this general statement is to establish a record | 


I have the honour to be, 3 
Your obedient servant, 


GEO. HOGG, 
; President, 


GUARANTEED PurE MitK ComMPANY LIMITED, 


Price to PRoDUCER 


At the outset we should like to describe the relations existing between 
our company and the producers who supply us. In our company the 
producers have a guaranteed outlet for their product and can depend 
absolutely on regularity of purchase and payment. On the other hand, © 
the amount they supply is not always constant, and our company has to 
be prepared to meet this situation both when production volume is high — 
and when. it is low. 

The producers are fully protected on the price they are paid by the 
agreement agreed to between the Producers’ Association and our company. — 
This agreement we strictly adhere to, and refuse to buy milk at a lower — 
price even when it is offered to us. 

From time to time adjustments are necessary in the basic price. | 
Should our company desire to make an alteration in this price, we approach q 
the Producers’ Association and endeavour to reach an agreement. Similarly | 
when the producers feel an adjustment to be desirable, they have equal | 
facilities for approaching us. Thus our mutual interests are adequately — 
served. : _ 

In addition, the average price we pay the producers is actually higher — 
than the agreed price, owing to the fact that we pay a premium for milk — 
of a high butter fat content. The contract price is on a basis of 3-5 per — 
cent butter fat content, but we also pay 3 cents per 100 pounds for every 4 
point that the butter fat content exceeds this basic figure—that is to ay, 4 
for milk of 3-6 per cent butter fat content we pay the basic price plus — 
3 cents per 100 pounds. In 1932 the average test was nearly 3:7 per cent 4 
butter fat content, so that our producers in that year received on an — 
average six cents per 100 pounds more than the basic price established by 
the Producers’ Association. For this reason, in our specific case, it is not 


fair to judge the spread between purchase and sale price by the agreed 
price. 
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Surptus MiitK 


Unfortunately, it is not possible for anyone in the dairy business to 
maintain a control of or to regulate the supply. The fluctuation of supply 
very often creates a situation whereby a producer will be shipping us three 
times as much milk during the abundant season as he can or will ship 
during the short or “off”? season. 

In addition to this, we are faced with fluctuation of demand, and it 
adds considerably to our problem that in a good percentage of the time 
the demand increases in direct confliction with the supply. That is, that 
very often the demand increases while the supply shortens and will decrease 
when the supply is abundant. The fluctuation of demand is particularly 
acute in the larger urban centres. 

These factors, despite our most conscientious efforts, create a condition 
- of over-supply which is regarded as surplus milk and ‘paid for by us as 
such. Our firm goes to great lengths to co-operate with the producer by 

attempting to anticipate the demand and regulate the supply so accurately 
that the percentage of surplus milk is kept to a minimum. | 

We refer to surplus milk as that milk not sold through any of our 
recular avenues of sale, but used as sweet cream or used in the manufacture 
of butter. All the milk classed by us as surplus milk is used in this manner 
and none ever sold through regular profit-producing channels. 


__ It is due to this practice coupled with the efforts we make to co-operate 
with the producer in anticipating demand and arranging for adequate 
but not superfluous supply that made it possible for us to keep our — 
_ percentage of surplus milk, or milk paid for at a lower rate, to approxi- 
mately only 11-9 per cent of the total milk purchased by us ‘during 1932. 

Each month (we pay the producer on a monthly basis) we take the 
total volume of surplus milk and break it down on a pro rata basis among 
all the producers, so that each supplier assumes a fair share of the lower 
price paid for surplus milk. For example, if our surplus milk for any 
month were 1,000 pounds and the breakdown showed that any one pro- 
ducer had shipped us 10 per cent of the total milk received, 100 pounds of 

the milk he shipped us would be purchased at the price of surplus milk. 


BUTTERMILK 


3 Our “Old Fashioned” churned buttermilk is made according to the 
standard methods taught in every dairy school in Canada and United 
States. 


_ Fresh, nearly whole milk is pasteurized. Fresh buttermilk is added 
to the milk, which is allowed to sour. 


The soured milk is churned till it has the right consistency and cooled 
to 38° F. All the butter is left in the buttermilk. 


Buttermilk, produced in this manner, is much superior to the small 
churn buttermilk in that it is controlled from a sanitary standpoint, 
uniform in quality all the year through, richer in butter fat and does not 
whey off because it is not churned to the extreme. 


It is not a by-product but a real dairy product. 
PASTEURIZATION 


There is no need for us to go into an elaborate treatise on the 
beneficial Svat of pasteurizing milk sold in urban centres. 
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Such authorities as: 
The Federal Department of National Health, 
The Federal Department of Agriculture, 7 
The Provincial and Health Departments of- large cities, 
The Canadian Public Health Association, be 
The Departments of Preventive Medicine of all the Canadian | 
Medical Schools, | 


recommend the pasteurization of all milk supplies. 


We, on the advice of physicians, installed ‘adequate and. costly | 
pasteurization equipment even before the pasteurization of milk’ was | 
demanded by civic by-law. | 


- DELIVERY REQUIREMENTS 


The conditions under which milk must be delivered from producer | 
to ultimate consumer apply to no other commodity. In order that the | 
product be at its best it should be used within 48 hours after the herds | 
have been milked. During this period it must not be permitted to rise | 
more than a few degrees above refrigeration temperatures. While it is | 
true that certain methods of distribution now being followed may not | 
satisfy these conditions, the methods which we employ, and which are | 
employed by all responsible milk distributors, ensure that the necessary | 
conditions of delivery are satisfied in every respect. a | 

A delivery system designed to handle milk efficiently, quickly, and | 
healthfully is expensive. In the first place, adequate refrigeration equip- | 
ment must be maintained at the dairies. Secondly, public demand, com- | 
petitive situation and quality standards, force us to deliver all milk placed | 
on any vehicle within a very few hours of its start from the dairy. This 
makes it impossible for us to load our vehicles to a maximum capacity and 
makes it essential for us to employ many more vehicles than would be 
required under other circumstances. Finally, for operations under summer 
and winter conditions, we are forced to maintain double delivery equip- 
ment, half of which is always idle. | 

Covering costs of the service as outlined may mean some additional | 
charge to consumers. Since the service is imperative if health standards | 
are to be maintained, this added cost most certainly has ample justification. | 


Prick TO CONSUMER 


With regard to the spread between the price at which we buy our milk 
from the producer and the price at which we sell it, we should like to 
emphasize one point very strongly. Though the individual consumer now — 
pays nine cents a quart for milk delivered at his home,,this is not the price — 
at which all our milk is sold. In our company the amount of milk delivered 
and sold to homes constitutes well’ under two-thirds of the total. The 
remainder is sold to various types of purchaser. We have followed the 
policy of charging minimum prices consistent with costs on all~ milk 
supplied, for example, to charitable institutions, hospitals and schools. 
Other purchasers include retail stores, restaurants, manufacturers and 
dealers. From all these groups we obtain considerably less than the indi- 
vidual consumer pays, the price to-each being determined largely by the 
quantity taken, except for charitable institutions, hosptials and schools to 
which we extend special consideration. Owing to this variety in the 
channels through which our milk is sold the average selling price is con- 
siderably less than nine cents a quart. In judging the extent of the spread 
this aspect of the question should be clearly borne in mind. 
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By Mr. Tummon: 

_ Q. Mr. Hogg, I think’ really that you are to be congratulated upon the 
_ statement which you have just submitted to the committee. I think it is the 
ie fullest statement we have had yet, and you deserve to be congratulated on 


E Now, what the committee are very much interested in is the price paid 
f to the producer, the price that the distributor receives for it, and the spread 
| in between, Mr. Hogg. Now, perhaps, some of the questions ‘that I am going 
_ to ask are going to try to get ‘that, if we can. You spoke about the association 
q price. Will you tell the committee how that price is arrived at; that is, you 
I: meet with the Producers’ Association, I presume?—A. Yes, that is the way we 
do it. Would you like me to answer that? 
@. Yes.—A. At the call of the producers, we meet with them in session, 
i and they explain their side of the case, if it is they who are making a demand 
| for an increased price, either owing to shortage of milk or to a rise in the dairy 
| products market, or for any other reasons that may affect the price of milk. 
4 On the other hand, if we find the price is too high and that we are suffering 
| through competition, we will ask for a meeting with the producers and explain 
our troubles to them, and up to the present time we have always been able to 
' come to a fair agreement. Does that answer your question? 
ia Q. Yes, pretty much, only I would like to know, Mr. Hogg, what body of 
_ producers do you meet with; is there just one? 
ra The Wrrness: We have always met with the one. There is the president 
' and the board of directors, and we meet with them. They come to Montreal 
' and we meet with them there. 
, Q. That would be the Montreal Milk Producers’ Association?—A. The 
_ Montreal Milk Producers’ Association. 
id Q. I see. Now, before these meetings are held, when you know there is 
| a meeting to be held, do the distributors get together at all and agree on about 
| what they are prepared to give to the producers?— A. Well Mr. Lummon 4 
' want to say this to you, there are something over 400 dealers in our city, there 
| are four companies of us who are trying to maintain a high class trade, and we 
| have always been looked to to lead the way. It is with us that they always 
’ deal. We sit in. There might be quite a big gathering, Mr. Tummon, but the 
- Milk Producers’ Association, sir, all seem to ‘be quite satisfied if the. four com- 
_ panies will give their word. They. feel that they are perfectly safe, and we 
have never yet broken our word to the Producers’ Association without consulting 
| them. 


By the Charman: 

e Q. Who are those four companies? Will you give us that?— K Yes: the 
_ Borden Milk Company, J. J. Jubert Company, the Elmhurst ompany and the 
' Guaranteed Pure Milk Company. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
3 Q. Are the Borden Company and the Jubert Company the same company? 
_—A. No, they are separate companies. 25g 
Q. Now, you spoke about 400 dealers. What you meant by 400 dealers, I 
presume Mr. Hogg, was those who were distributing milk?—A. Exactly. 
. Q. Not those who have pasteurizing plants?—A. No, there is a lot of them 
that buy their milk from smaller pasteurizing plants. 
@. Yes. Now then, I presume that perhaps these four companies have an 
idea before they go to that meeting about what they are prepared to pay?—A. 
Well, Mr. Tummon, to be quite frank with you, we are all tied up in one bundle, 
and if there is to be a demand made on us, we certainly compare notes. 
_  Q. Yes, and no doubt the other fellows, the producers, do also.—A. The 
producers do the same thing, yes. 
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Q. Now, could you tell the committee, Mr, Hoge, aia ee of the # 
milk purchased by your company in 1932 was paid for at association prices? 

The CuarrMAN: He made that statement here. 

The Witness: Well Mr. Tummon, we paid for it all at the ‘association 
price, about 11-9 per cent. 

Q. 11:9 per cent, that would rake 89——A. Here, I have it here, 88. 1 
per cent was sold as fluid milk, 

Q. As fluid milk, that was paid for at association price?—A. That was paid 
for at association price. 

Q. All right. Now then, you really paid for some of that, a ‘little more than — 
association price, as I understand from your statement?—A. In 1932, Mr. 5 
Tummon, we paid in net Be $14, 781. 76; that was above the association ; 

rice. a 
4 Q. That would be the average to ae 88 per centi—A. No, the average : 
there on the milk, surplus and all. E 

Q. Surplus and all?—A. Oh, yes, that is the average there on all. 

Q. I see. Now, Mr. Hogg, I think it would be of interest for the commeibieell 
if you would explain to the committee why you pay a premium—you are not 
compelled to pay a premium are you?—A. No, Mr. Tummon, we are not com- : 
pelled to pay a premium. But, gentlemen, speaking for our company, I was 
never satisfied in selling an article that was only medium. We were catering — 
to a’high class trade, and the best milk that we can secure, sir, is none too good 
for our trade. I think that answers the question. 

Q. Then, your sole object in paying a premium, was to raise the standard of 
milk, or to raise the quality of the milk?—A. In the old days, Mr. Tummon, 
before we started that, we were getting far too much low testing milk, so when 
we started paying on the test, we were able to weed out the poor test, ‘and keep 
taking on those who had high testing milk; and I think in my notes T told you 
that our milk during 1932 averaged for the whole year almost 3-7 per cent— 
it was a small fraction under that, I think it was 3-69, do you see? a 
Q. Yes, well, and then that averaged milk of 3-7, we will say?—A. Yes, a 
Q: Or 3-69. You deliver that milk to the consumer—A- Just as we get 


ab a 
Q. Just as you get it, all right. Now then, that left a percentage— —A. — 
A what, sir? 

(). “After you have your percentage of the total milk that you received 
during 1932 for direct delivery, that left you about 11 per cent surplus?—A. 4 
It was 11-9 of surplus milk. ; 

Q. Surplus milk, and you told us in your report how you arrived at that — 
surplus milk?—A. Yes, that is how we arrived at it. 4 
! Q@. At the end of the month if you have more— —A. It was divided pro — 
rata over all shipments. 4 

7 Q. Yes, all right; now that was 11-9. I think in justice 40 Mr. Hogg, since | 
other reports have been filed, it is no more than fair that he should produce, © 
as we had from the others, milk statements to farmers; and I have a number — 
here. Mr. Hogg, I think you will identify them as coming from ES | 
A. That is from ourselves. 7 

Q. All right, will you let me have them?—A. All right. 

Q. Now, this is during the different months, from one of Mr. Hogg’s shippers. 


The CHairMAN: What is the year? | 
Mr. Tummon: 1932. : 


as le iia dis 


By Mr. Tummon: | 

Q. The total number of pounds: December, 1932, 5,523 pounds of milk, — 

663 surplus; and 4,516 pounds of milk in November, and no surplus?—A. Well, 
milk was scarce at that time. 
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| Q. Yes. October, 5,183 pounds of milk, 359 surplus; September, 4,849 
ends of milk, 339 pounds surplus; and so on right through the year. ‘We 
— come to August, 4,670 pounds of milk, 162 pounds surplus. I think, I say, in 
IS justice to Mr. Hoge, that should be brought out. Now, can you tell us, Mr. 
i Hogg, what the average cost per hundred pounds of milk was, for all milk other 
- than surplus, in the year 1932, delivered at your factory?—A. Well, I haven’t 
: got that, Mr. Tummon, but the average price paid the producers for 1932, for 
all milk ‘including surplus, was $1.46 a hundred. 
| 3 Q. $1.462—A. A hundred, yes, that included the surplus milk. 

Q. I would like, if it is ‘possible at all, to get at the average price per 
Piunded pounds of the association price milk, ‘and the average price per hundred 
bg pounds of the surplus, if we could?—A. W hat was it? You would like the price 
q paid to producers. 

a Q. The price paid to producers per one hundred pounds on all milk other 
- than surplus in the year 1932?—A. Well, here is what I have got, I will give 
you this—you know gentlemen, I only got my instructions to come here yes- 

terday. 

Q. That is all right?—A. And we had to do some work to vet this out. 

Q. I understand that?—A. I am going to quote, this is on 40 quarts—40 
quarts, 1024 pounds, and that is how this is made up. In January we paid 
$1.77 a hundred, in February, $1.77, in March, $1.77; April 1 to 15, $1.77; April 
16 to 30, $1.41; May, $1.41; June, $1.44; July, $1.41; August, $1.44; September, 
$1.44; October, $1.48; November, $1.48, and December, $1.73. 

Q. Well, Mr. Hogg, you could arrange, I think, to file with the committee 
later the average price. per hundred pounds for all milk other than surplus 
» delivered at your factory in 1932?—A. If you will allow me I will be glad to 
; furnish it. 

4 Q. Thank you, sir. Then, we will also do this——A. Now, one moment, 
_ just let me get that. 
le: Q. —well, the clerk will have it?—A. All right. 


Ae. 


= EN 


a Q). Could you also furnish the committee with the average oat per hundred 
' pounds of surplus milk delivered at your factory in 1930?—A. I think I could, 
| I am just a little hazy; I think we can all right enough. 
4 @. You have your total quantity of milk, you know how neh is surplus 
' and how much association?—A. All right, we will be glad to do that. 
4 @. Could you give the committee any idea what. the net price per quart 
3 _ the milk cost you at association prices for 1932?—A. I think so. 
. Q. Now, Mr. Hogg, what I am coming at is this——aA. You want to get 
_ that by the "quart. 
Q. I should like to get it by the quart because you sell it by the quart?— 
| cA. Well, I haven’t got that by the quart, I can give it to you—what the actual 
_ price was per hundred pounds. 
q Q. Actual price per hundredweight?—A. What the actual cost was per 
_ hundredweight each month. 
Q. All right, that was $1.46?—A. Yes, it cost—the average price paid the 
_ producer was $1.46 per hundredweight. 
' Q. $1.46 per hundredweight. Now, that would be, how many quarts, 
~ roughly?—A. Well, you see there are 38: 83 quarts in a hundred pounds of milk. 
: Q. That is 383, somewhere around that?—_A. Yes, practically; but I will 
be glad to furnish a 
The CuarrMAN: That should be furnished. 


| By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Was it $1.46 f.o.b. Montreal?—A. This price I quoted you? Yes, sir, 
| Q. The farmer’s price would be that price less the transportation charges? 
} 2K Oh, no, we don’t pay the transportation charges. I am giving you what we 
_ pay for it. 
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Q. Yes, I see, the producer’s price would be $1.46 less transportation?—A. 
Yes, less transportation. 
'Q. That would be the net price?—A. That is right, 


Mr. Stirtinc: That would make about 3-65 cents a quart. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. You say 3-65 a quart?—A. Now, then, my friend here, Mr. Stirling tells 
me that that figures out about 3-65- cents per quart that it cost you?—A. Yes. 

@. In Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, you dispose of the association price milk to the consumer as 
fluid milk, don’t you?—A, Yes, it comes under five heads. There is the retail, 


then there are the stores, then there is charity, then there is the restaurant, and | 


then there is the manufacturer. 


Q. All right, now, can you give us the average price per quart that you sold 4 


that milk for in 1932?—A. Well, gentlemen, I could tell you what our net spread 
was for both years. For 1931 our spread was 4:04 cents per quart, and for 1932 
it was 4-52 cents per quart. 

Q. You can’t tell us, then, the average price that you disposed of the milk jj 
per quart for?—A. Well, gentlemen, it could be very easily figured out. I can. 4 
give you the different amounts. For instance, for our retail milk we got 11 cents 
for five months in 1932 and 10 cents for the rest of the months; that is retailed 
milk. 

Os Yes?—A. For stores we got 9 cents for five months and 8 cents for the 
balance of the year; for charity we got 1 month at 10 cents, two at 9 cents; 
eight at 8 cents and two at 7 cents a quart. Then for restaurants we got three 
months at 7 cents and the balance at 64 cents a quart. For manufacturing, for 
three months we got 53 cents a quart ad for the balance of the year 5 cents a 
quart. 

Q. The average, according to your figures, then, the average cost was 3-65; 
and for 1932 your spread was——A. Was 4-52 cents, a little over 44 cents. 

@. Then, you would be selling it at an average price. of 8-17 approximately. 
I would like, if we could at all, to arrive at a possible price per quart of trans- | 
portation charges. I would like to get, Mr. Hogg, if I could, the actual spread — 
between what the farmer or the producer receives net, and the average price that | 
the consumer pays; and then I want to find out how that spread is built up?— | 
A. Well, I will give you that, gentlemen. Taking our cost, the cost of milk to | 
us in 1933 was 43-1 per cent, that i is what it cost us; and in 1932 it cost us 51:1 | 
per cent, that 1s what the milk cost us, | 


By the Chairman: 
Q@. Percentage of what? 


By Mr. Tummon: . 
(J. That was per cent on a hundred pounds?—A. Yes, on a hundred pounds. 
Q. Of the total?—A. Here again, Mr. Tummon, I think I have become a 
little mixed. Our spread in 1932 was 4-339 cents ‘and in 1981 it was 4-773 
cents. 
Q. In 1931?—A. Yes, 4-773, almost 43 cents a hundred in 1931, nd 4-33 
in 1932. 
By the Chairman: | 
(. How do you account for the difference in your former figures?—A, What — 
is that, sir? E 
@. How do you account for the difference in your former figures, perhaps | 
one includes surplus milk and the other does not?—A. Well, now, Mr. Chair- | 


man, [ am not myself an accountant. I was only a farmer to begin with, and | 


I have just waded up through the years; but in any case I could very easily 
get that for you. 
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| Q. I think a will find the one includes surplus milk and the other does 
~ not?—A. What did you say? _ 

Q. I think you will find the one includes surplus milk and the other does 
not?—A. Well, that may be. This thing was made up in such a hurry; I only 
got that order yesterday at eleven. cite & 
By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Yes, I understand that, Mr. Hogg. That is absolutely right. Now 
listen, Mr. Hoge, I would like to establish definitely for the information of the 
a committee the actual spread in what the milk, which you might call association 


_ milk, costs; the spread per quart, and the average price that the consumer pays; 


the spread between these two?—A. Well, that is what it is, for 1932 it was ne 

Q. Yes,~but that is not per quart?—A. Yes, that. is per quart; that is our 
spread per quart. : 

Q. Per quart?—A. 4:38. 

Q. Now, then, that figures out how much? That would be 7: 99, and I 
thought from the figures that you read out that that meant the price that you 
received per quart for your milk?—A. I didn’t catch that, sir. 

3 Q. I say, from the figures that you ran over, the figure you received for 
your milk from the different sources to which it went, that that looked to be 
rather a lower average?—A. No, I will just give you that, wait a moment. Here 
are the percentages—60 per cent "retail, 4 per cent to stores, 1 per cent to charity, | 
_ 10 per cent to restaurants and 25 per cent for manufacturing. 

s Q. Now, then, that is a very good point; let us take these items one by one. 
You say that 60 per cent went to retail?—A. Sixty per cent, yes. 

@. Have you the average price per quart that that 60 per cent went at?—A. 
Yes, in this report here. 

'Q. The average price?—A. I tell you it ran from 6:58 to 6-30, it is all 
over 6 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN: The retail price. 

The Witness: It would be an average of 64 cents for retail. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that not the spread? 

Mr. Tummon: No, no. 


_. The Wirness: That is the spread on the retail. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. All right. What is the next one?—A. The stores. 
The CHAIRMAN: We should get that right, Mr. Tummon., 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Is that 6 cents the spread?—A. Here it is, all the different months: In 
_ January we had 6:58 spread on retail; the same in February, the same in March, 
_ the same in April and in May—no, from April 16th our spread was 6-48; May, 
- 6-48: June, 6:40; July, 6-48; August, 6-40; September, 6-40; October, 6-30; 
7 November, 6: 30, and December, 6: 68, 

: QO: Now, then, your spread———A. On retail milk. 

m Q.. For retail milk, which constituted 60 per cent, say, was all over 6 cents 
_ per quart?—A. It was, yes... 
| Q. Yes. Now, then, what is the next item?—A. The stores. 
Q. The stores, all right?—A. Well, that runs at pone ueay 44 cents per 


Q. Spread?—A. That is spread, yes. 
Q. What percentage went into that?—A. Four per cent. 
Q. Now, then, the next item?—A. Is charity. 


wa yer 
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~Q. Yes?—A. One per cent. 


@. And the spread?—A. The ae on that was 5:58 in. Tae 4: 58 


February and March, in sees it was 3-58, and then 4-58; 4: 48: eee ee AS a 
4-40; 3-30; 3- -30 and 3- 68. 


Q. That was the average. What was the other fem Restaurants— | 


there was 10 per cent to restaurants. 
Q. Have you the spread on that?—A. Yes: We have Pie spread. 
Q. The average spread?—A. Well, it amounts to 2-5 cents per quart, — 
Q. I see. Take the next one?—A. Manufacturing. 


Q. Yes.—A. Well, that runs from 1-33 a quart down to -68 a ‘quart—a a 


little over, not quite three- -quarters of a cent per quart. 


Q. Do you make any profit on these different lines?—A. We have only got F| 


the profits on the whole business. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. You would not say that you are losing money on any of these different. 


things?—A. Well, we have got to compete. 


Q. That is scarcely an answer to the question?—A. Well, what would you — 


like. 


Q. I would like you to say yes or no, that you have finde profit on each and | 


every one of these lines?—A. Well, all we know is what we had on our whole 
outfit. | 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Well now, Mr. Hogg, the committee would like to know what caused | 


the spread ?—A. What caused the spread? - 


Q. Now, there are certain costs, I presume, in between the producer and | 
the consumer which are included in that spread?—A. Well, if you take a | 


hundred as @ unit— 


Q. A hundred pounds of milk?—A. Well—or, take the hundred that I will — 


give, the percentages. 


Q. All right?—A. The cost of the products was 47-21 per cent, our dairy 


charges were— 

Q. Now, the cost of the product: is that the cost of the product to you 
after the producer. has paid the transportation charges?—A. Oh yes, because 
we don’t enter into that. 

Q. That is f.o.b. your plant?—A. Yes that is f.o.b. our a station. 


The dairy charges are 7-5 per cent; delivery charges are 18-8 per cent; general — 
expense, administration, bond interests, taxes and licences amount to 11-6 per 


cent; depreciation and bad debts are 5:6 per cent. 


Q. That covers it?—A. That covers it, yes. ‘ 
Q. Now, let us take your first item again?—A. Of course, if you are going © 
to give it up to a hundred, gentlemen, I will have to tell you that the income | 


tax was 1:4 per cent and our gross was 7:7 per cent on our turnover. 
Q. That is your gross profits?—A. Profits, yes. 


Q. Now, then, let us take each of these items, Mr. Hogg?—A. oS no, not — 4 


our gross; our net profit was 7-7 per cent, that is different. 
Yes. Now then, take the first item which you gave us—A. The cost. 

of the product. 

Q. We know pretty well what that is, what is the next?—A. Dairy charges. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee what that covers?—-A. Well, the 
dairy charges are all the costs in connection with the milk from the moment. it 
enters the doors of our dairy. 

-Q. It covers pasteurization?—A. Pasteurization and labour. 

Q. And bottling?—A. Bottling. 


dairy. 


ial 


Q. And cost of bottles?—A. Gost of bottles—everything entailed within the | 


| 
™ 


+3 


| 


| 
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_ .Q. Now, can you give the committee any idea what the cost of f factenaes 
tion is per hundred pounds, or quarts or gallons?—A. Well, no, because that is 
all in our dairy charges. 

4 Q. We had evidence the other day, Mr. Hogg, if my memory serves me right, 
that pasteurization cost approximately five or six cents a gallon?—A. Well, 
gentlemen, I have not the figures, but I know it does not amount to anything 

like that. 

mo. Do Vou; that is all we want. Now, then, Mr. Hogg, I wonder if you 
could tell us—you know about how many quarts you handle—I wonder if you 
- could furnish the committee through the chairman with an idea of just what 
pasteurization costs per quart, per hundred or per gallon?—A. I want to tell 
you, gentlemen, that our business has always been run as practically a private 
enterprise, and we, perhaps, have not got details as some of the companies that 
are differently. financed than ours. I, myself, have been there all the time. I 
3 live with the plant, and I know what is going on; but a great deal of our work, 
you know, is under the old aoe of rule of thumb, like we did when we were 


E -Q. One reason we would like to get it, Mr. Hogg, is this, that from the 
time the milk leaves the producer and goes to your plant there are certain costs 
that are placed upon it as the result of hygiene and health regulations imposed 
by the city of Montreal, and we want to be sure that these things are not 
_working to the detriment of the producer; that the producer must eventually pay . 
for these things. That is what we are trying to get at. Now, if as the result 
of these regulations for health and suchlike—these regulations put into force 
by the city of Montreal—the producer has got to pay, we would like to know 
-it?—A. Mr. Tummon, might I say this to you. You know, after all, just at the 
present time the world is suffering from over-production of dairy products, 
and one of our troubles is to keep the stuff out of the city. Take, for instance, 
‘things could be much better if we could get co-operation from the farmers 
themselves, but they do not co-operate. That is the trouble. We try. Here 
-are four firms in Montreal, and I do not think I am speaking beside the mark 
when I say they have tried to stand up for a fair price for the farmer and make 
high standards; but our difficulty, gentlemen, is—I will tell you one case that 
came to my own knowledge: one of our own shippers, a man that ought to have 
known better—when we were not able to take his milk, a truck went out into the 
country last summer and he handed them the milk at 50 cents a hundred and 
sent it in to compete with us who were trying to pay him $1.35 a hundred. Now, 
you know, gentlemen, it is very hard for men that are trying ‘to carry on a 
business as it should be carried on, and we feel very strongly about this, gentle- 
‘men, because, after all, these good farmers that we have trained over thirty 
years, that have been with us, and who have brought themselves up to a high 
standard—they are suffering because these non- -descripts come in and hand their 
goods away for nothing. You know it is impossible—we cannot make the river 
‘run up; and unless we can get some protection why we will have to slide with 
‘the others. It is impossible. We have a large amount of money invested in 
plant and equipment. My life work is there, and I want to tell you, gentlemen, 
I have never done anything in my life but work. I do not know how to play, 
which is unfortunate for me because I am looking towards the setting sun now. 
It is my soul. If you take me away from that dairy plant I do not know 
what to do with myself. These are the facts. When we have butter and cheese 
at the extremely low rates they are, if J ohn Smith is sending his milk into the 
city and he-is getting $1.35 delivered in the city ‘and John Jones next door to | 
‘him is only getting 50 cents, he says to himself, “what is the matter with me; 
why cannot I get mine into the city too” with the result that there is too much 
Be ee into the market and it has got into undesirable hands. 
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Q. I think there is a lot to what you say ?—A. I feel strongly about it. a | 
am giving it to you a little strong. 

- Q. What I was getting at was this. You know, Mr. Hoge, in regard to this | 
investigation, in so far as I am concerned and so far as the committee are con-— q 
cerned, it is not a case of attempting to persecute you or the milk distributors? | 
—A, You cannot do us anything but good, gentlemen. i 

Q. All right. Now, a certain price is being charged the consumer. You 4 
must conform to certain regulations in regard to hygiene, such as pasteuriza- | 
tion and the like?—A. They are extremely strict. | 

Q. And those regulations are extremely strict. Now, if you have that down | 
to the cost per quart, I think the consumer should realize that when they are ff 
paying so much for milk they are paying for those health regulations that are 4 
imposed and that it is not the producer or even not yourself that is imposing } 
them. If you could get it into percentages, in most cases the consumers will | 
erasp it, and if you put it down to quarts, showing what the consumer is” | 
buying, he will erasp the significance of the facts?—A. I may say to you, | 
gentlemen, that our figures show that there is 24 per cent of the milk lost | 
between the time we get it and it goes to the bensemen There is breakage, 
leakage and spillage. | 

Q. Now, we were at the dairy costs. What is the next cost ?—A. Delivery 
charges 18: 8 per cent. 

Q. That is the highest charge of all—the most expensive in connection w1 tlt 
the trade?—A. Yes. I might say to you, gentlemen, that this business we are 
doing is an old family trade, and I want to tell you, gentlemen, that competition | 
is so keen that it is a matter of impossibility to get maximum loads on your | 
waggon. If Mrs. Smith wants her milk there at 7 o'clock, don’t you be after | | 
7 o'clock or else somebody else is there. That is all. That i is how keen com-_ 
petition is. We have even had some customers who had to have it within a 
half hour, and you must not be after a certain hour; and all these things we | 
have got to comply with if we are going to hold our trade. And, you know, | 
in this house to house delivery people insist that their milk is there for break- | 
fast, and I do not need to tell you gentlemen—you know there is nothing upsets | 
the household arrangements faster than to have a man a little on edge because | 
he wants to get to business and the milkman is not there to give him his stuff. | 
I think you all know that. We are just having a little fun in between now. | 

-Q. We had evidence the other day, Mr. Hogg, that it cost 3. cents a quart | 
to deliver a quart of milk to a one- quart family?—A. I must confess, gentle- | 
men, that I have not got it down as far as that. I cannot get it; it is ti 
I do not know. | 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. I do not think anybody can get hy down better than an average?—A. & | 
fannot do that. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I would like, and I think the committee would like to Have’ an average 
per quart if you can give that to us on these different items. We will give you | 
time to try to figure it out?—-A. I tell you, gentlemen, in a general way under i 
the conditions we are working under at the present time it takes what.we are | 
getting now if we are going to do business on the plane that it has been for a | 
number of years. I do not think any of us want to. go back to the old rough | 
and ready methods that were in force 25 or 30 years ago; I do not think we do. | 


Colonel Mutuins: Why? You had better milk. Rum ginee char ar eect 4 


ue Tummon: If you could proceed along the line I have tried to direct 
you to Sgeneey is 
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_ By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. You said a moment ago that the price was aed as per oma made 


between the association and the distributors?—A. Yes. 


. Q. Have you got a base on which you are fixing those prices?—A. I told 


you that we have been doing that—at least I have for so many years. If you 


remember, during the war, at the time when dairy products were rising so fast 
and we who were in the fluid milk industry were running short of supplies for 


the reason that these condensing plants and those who were putting up con- 


centrated milk were furnishing it on orders that gave them a cost plus basis— 


_at that time there was a great outcry among the consumers that we were rob- 
_ bing them, and the government of the day at that time appointed a commission 
to investigate it, and they came to Montreal to investigate it at that time. I 


think—I am not saying this in any egotistical spirit—but we were the only firm 


at that time that could give the details they wanted. It was old Judge Robson, 
I think, at Winnipeg who was chairman of the commission. When we stib- ~ 
-mitted our statement at that time, in looking it over he said that they were 


going to submit it to the eovernment auditors, but he made the remark at 


that time that if the facts as we showed them were true the investigation 


should be on the other side. Well, we heard nothing more about it, but it was 


agreed that we should have a certain spread; that the farmers were getting 
very high prices; and in order to carry on our business and to hold our men 


we were allowed about the spread that you see we are running on for retail 


trade now, and that spread has carried on through all the years until this 

year. It is somewhat lower now. I do not know whether that answers your — 
question. Let me continue. Since that time, in meeting with the producers, 
if the producers demanded 4 cents a gallon more and we agreed to that, it 
- went up to the consumer 4 cents, and if they put it back we dropped it to the 
consumer 4 cents; but until this year our spread has been almost stationary. 


Q. Consequently, I would think then that you take the possible selling price 


to the consumer and deduct your spread to fix the price to the producer?—A. Yes, 
sir; whichever way it moves the producer either gets it or it is taken from him. 


@. And you take it from the possibility of the selling price, deduct your 


‘Spread, and give the balance to the producer?—-A. That is ‘what happens. 


(). Is there a possibility also that you are taking into consideration the price 
of milk to be manufactured into butter and cheese in fixing your prices?—A. No, 
we do not. 


Q. You simply take it on the possibility of your sales price, less your spread? 


_—A. Any surplus milk we get is paid for at surplus price. 


Q. And since wartime you say you have been keeping about the same spread? 


_—A. Pretty much, yes. 


@. During the war were not your expenses much higher than they are to-day 72 


E LA No. They are, perhaps, fully higher than they were then. 


Q. How do you account for that?—A. The Health Boards of the city have 


-made increased demands. We have got to employ more help than we did at that 
time. We have got to have finer equipment than we had at that time, and all 
those things go into the cost of doing business. 


. By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there more competition to-day?—A. In the milk business? 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes, f think, Barn ers, fully as much as I have ever known. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
@. Consequently, you really think to- oe that the spread of 6 cents per 
quart as given to you for milk to be used as fluid milk is not an excessive spread? 
—A.No. It is not an excessive spread; no. 
61242—2 
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@. It appears to be to the producers when they are paid about 34 cents for | 
their product and they have to take the transportation charges out of eh You 4] 
are getting 64 cents as a spread Just to deliver that milk. Don’t you think that | 
that sounds funny?—A. If we got milk given to us for nothing we would still — 
require about 6 cents a quart to carry our pecans on ae present conditions. =| 


By Mr. Bummon : oe | 

Q. About 6 cents per quart to deliver that milk by your f waeeonst To e | 

the retail customers. | 
Q. But your general spread was how much?—A. 4: 33. 


By Mr. Bertrand: : a | 

@. Now, may I ask if you have anything to suggest that could Eee the =f 
present excessive delivery system?—A. Really, I have not. Since humans are | 
constituted as they are, if you attempt to say to Mrs. Jones, “you will take your _ 
milk from such and such a man; we are not going to allow any other rigs on the 


street”—just that moment you run into trouble. As long as there is freedom in | 


trade they are all right, but you attempt to tell the ladies where they are to d 
_ get their milk and there will be trouble. s 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. You must be a married man?—A., A long time. 


By Mr. Bertrand: ae ‘ 
Q. Do you manufacture. butter?—A. In a small way. 


Q. This butter is sold with your milk on the delivery waggons, is it not?— | 


A. Yes. Any we sell is sold on the waggons. “| 
Q@. Is that charged to the distribution of milk?—A. Yes. It is all cinweaa Al 
to the carrying on of our business. ql 
Q. Of milk itself?—A. It is charged to the general carrying-on of the | 
business. As I have been explaining to you, we have only been selling butter for | 
two or three years, and that in a very small way, but we have simply to carry on | 
our business as a whole. i | 
Q. Would you be kind enough to supply the committee with a financial | 


statement of the past year of your company?—A. Yes, if they want it, they can | 


have a financial statement. 
Q. Of course, I really think the committee does want it. 


By Mr. Stirling: 


Q. I understand that about 60 per cent of ie business is to the retail trade? 
—A. That is right, sir. | 

Q. Is the milk all delivered in bottles?-—A. Yes. 

Q. What number of bottles have you in your business at any one time?— 
A. How many? | 

Q. Yes?-A. My gracious, I could not tell you that—thousands and thous- 
ands and thousands, and thousands and thousands through the city as well. 

Q. What I am setting at is this: what do you have to set aside annually to 
replace losses?—-A. Well, gentlemen, up until two years ago our bottle bill—I am 
speaking from memory, giving you approximate prices—up to within a year or 
two ago our bottle bill ran from $23,000 to $25,000 per year for glass. A year 


and a half ago we moved into a new plant with more modern equipment, and we ~ | 


have cut our bottle bill very considerably—handled on different kind of con- 


veyors. In the old days we ran them on rollers, you know, and one case would | 


hit the other, and something would go. 
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~ Q. Can you give us an average cost of replacement per bottle? Do you 
buy them by the gross!—A. No; but I can tell you our total bill for 1932 ran 
about $16,000. 

~ QQ. What total number of quarts did you deliver to the retail trade?-— 
A: - We sold in quarts in 1932, 11,778,813 quarts. 


“By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Your company is chartered?—A. Yes. 
Q. Has it a provincial charter?—A. No, dominion. 
-- Q. How many directors have you?—a. Five. 
QQ. Who are they?—A. There is myself as president, Mrs. A. Trenholme, 
vice-president, my wife as a director, my son is a director and my nephew is 
a director. 
| Q. Is much of the stock held outside of the directors?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What percentage of the stock do you hold?—A. Well, I should say 
roughly speaking I own 52 per cent. 
q Q. Do you draw a salary, Mr. Hogg’—-A. I do, yes. 
; Q. How much?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that I should 
‘not have to declare what my salary is. That is my private affair. I think 
I ought to have some protection as far as that is concerned. I am willing to 
furnish anything that the committee ought to have, but to say that my salary 
should be blazened from one end of the country to the other is hardly fair. 
‘Tt is hardly fair. I do not think. any of you gentlemen would like that. I 
‘may tell you that I am not drawing any exorbitant salary. 
4 Q. Have you a vice-president of the company?—A. Yes, Mrs. Trenholme 
‘is vice-president. 
 Q. Who is the secretary?—A. James Low. 
} Mr. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, I think you should give us a ruling on that. 
Salaries go into overhead and the spread, and we are here for information on 
behalf of the citizens of Canada, and I think it is a leguumate question. I 
would ask for a ruling. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


| Q. I would not insist upon an answer to that question. Mr. Hogg has 
given us very good evidence?—A. I might say to you, gentlemen, that if you 
want it privately I will give you any information you want privately. 

Q. We do not want to interfere unduly with private affairs?—A. I am 
sure you do not. . 


By Mr. Spotton: 
 Q. You will give that to the chairman?—A. I will, yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. I would rather infer from what evidence you have given us that you 
rather agree with the idea that an intelligent control of the supply and the 
distribution of milk amongst the legitimate and large companies of Montrea! 
would result in better—would give better results to the producer?—A. Well, 
that would be ideal. You know, it would not come with very good grace from 
me to offer any direct opinion on that. 

| Q. But your idea is really that an intelligent co-operation between pro- 
ducer and distributor would be better?—A. It would move it onto a ‘higher 
plane. 
_ _ Q. There is no dairy in connection with your plant?—A. Yes, sir, we Sune 
a dairy. 
Q. How many cows have you ear I-think I have about 70 phos 
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- Q. Mr. Hogg, if you depended upon a oe to- day for your eee d 
you received only the price that the producer receives,. would you be running a 
dairy?—A. I would not have as much as would have brought me to Otta 
Q. What is that?—A. I will say this to you. at have a ores deal of joy and 
delight out of it. I will say that for it. | 
Q. And being your own distributor, you a a Cprofiti ae ‘Well, ie ape not 
know whether I do or not; but I have a lot of beautiful stuff. We all _ 
our little weaknesses, and that i is mine. | 
Q. Do you penalize sub-standard milk?—A, Yes, we do; ne we. have 1 nev 
been very severe on that. The figures I gave you were after. the penalizin 
Whatever they were they were deducted. We did pay into premiums me 781.7 
Q. For super-standard milk?—A. Yes. , 
Q. Buttermilk?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What do you get for ‘that?—A, We are vetting 8 cents a ee 
Q. Do you manufacture all your own buttermilk ?-—A. All of it; T do not 
import any—none whatever. 
Q. Does the farmer receive any cence for buttermilk ?—A. No. 
We make our buttermilk out of whole milk. 4 


By the Chairman: e 
Q. Out of surplus milk?—A. No, sir; not ae milk. Let et be > undeel 
“stood. We play the game. ‘There is no surplus milk goes into buttermille f 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. What is the cost of your buttermilk, a ee L ‘tell woudl 
gentlemen, our buttermilk is made out of milk testing ~ per cent. faa is vba 
it is made from. a 

Q. That is, you reduce the milk to that?—A. Yes, to 2 per cent, | | 

Q. And what is the charge for buttermilk —you said 8 cents?—A. ‘Yes. | 
That is for retail buttermilk. 

Q. Do you manufacture ice-cream?—A. Well, we have another company 
that manufactures ice-cream. . ate : 

Q. A subsidiary company?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Now, Mr. Hogg, you make the statement that you are , delivering your 
milk under five heads for whole milk distribution. There is the retail?—A. | 
Retail, stores, charity, restaurants and manufacturers. | 

Q. Now, ‘what about charity milk? Why do you charge more for charity | 
milk than for restaurant milk—A. Because it is delivered by our regular retail” 
waggons to the homes of the people through charitable organizations, | 

Q. Twenty-five per cent of your milk is sold for manufacturing purposes? 
Bee AU Tee eR. | | 

Q): What for? What is that milk made fae There is a large quantity | 
made into chocolate bars—a very large quantity. Then there is a large ghana | 
used in the ice-cream manufacturing business. | 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that all pasteurized?—A. All pasteurized, yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: | : | 

Q. What was the price of that?—A. Well, you see, we give it iabant onal 
store 1-33 cents a quart, and then down, and in December we got less than | 
three-quarters of a cent a quart. — 
Q. That is the spread?—A. The spread. = | 

Q. What is the amount of your income tax?—A, Well, gentlemen, 5 you. 
have to get that from the Income Tax office. al 
Q. — won’t give it to us?—A. They won't give it to you? 
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By the Chairman: 
- Q. I think Mr. Pickel asked his questions in regard to your salary because 
of a suspicion that some of the profits might be absorbed in salary to yourself — 
-and the other officials. Would you state that you are not covering up any 
profits in that way?—A. Quite positively, sir. We are not covering up any 
profits in salaries. I think I can satisfy any fair mind on the salary question. 
a Q. Would it not be wise for you to get that information regarding yourself 
and the other directors, how much time they are devoting to the company, and 
while we might not publish it in the report, it would be information for the 
committee to know and understand?—A. I would be glad to give that to you. 
QQ. Now, Mr. Hogg, may I ask you a question or two. You deliver a con- 
siderable amount of sweet cream?—A. Yes, we do. 
— Q. And it is delivered from your waggons, as you retail milk?—A. A lot 
of it is. : 
___ Q. I suppose you also deliver buttermilk from these waggons?—A. Yes. 
= Q. And some butter?—A. And some butter. 
— -Q. Well, now, you say that your delivery charges on milk are approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the spread?—A. No, I said I was giving you the per- 
centage on our operations as a whole. I did not just give that on milk, I haven't 
got it on milk, because we have not segregated it, 
4 Q. You have not segregated your delivery charges on the different items?— 
A. ‘No, just on the whole business. 
= Q. On the other hand, you are not charging the total cost of delivery up to 
fluid milk alone?—A. No, I am charging the cost up to the whole business. 
—  Q. I see. You don’t separate nearly enough surplus milk to provide you 
with sufficient sweet cream for the trade?—A. No, we buy that. 
3 Q. Where do you get your sweet cr eam?—A. Oh, from the various sections, 
you know. 
- Q. Do you buy from farmers?—A. Do we buy from farmers, yes. 
Q. Have you the same regulations and sanitary requirements for your. 
sweet cream as you have for milk?—A. Oh, yes. 
; Q. The sanitary regulations and requirements on the two are the same?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. So you buy no sweet cream from farmers except those with inspected 
MAE eae Yes, for sweet cream, yes. 


By Mr. Mullin: 


a 
3 
_. Q. In the old days you bought cow er I did, yes. 

@. At Point St. Charles and Hochelaga?—A. : did, I didn’t know you 
knew me. 

2 Q. I want you to tell the committee, is the milk Montreal is getting to-day 
2 any better than it was in those old days; is it just as good?—-A. In my opinion 
it is very much safer. | 

4 Q. It is what?—-A. Very much safer. In the old days we had ides of 
milk borne diseases that we know nothing about to-day. 

= Q. Coming from a good healthy cow iA. Well, it is not the healthy cow 
that affects the milk. I have one case in mind where they had scarlet fever on 
a farm, and do you know that that spread through the milk route that I speak 
of with tremendous rapidity. JI can remember how frightened I was myself at 
- that time when I knew about it. I knew of another case, and very likely you 
4 knew of that too—that was the Tates of St. Laurent; do you remember the 
place? They were over at the back of the mountain. That is now long ago— 
well, those people were looked on as having one of the finest milk routes in 
~ Montreal—I well remember the day, when they had an epidemic of typhoid fever 
_ that ran through that line of customers. Well, there were some parents in 
612423 | 
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Montreal that were ready to shoot him, they lost their children, and one family ; 

an only son. The names of those people were synonymous with a fine product — S| 

and in less than a week they were out of business. I tell you, gentlemen, that if | 

we haven’t the protection of. pasteurized milk I would not want to be in the 4 

dairy industry. | 

Q. Well, I heard a professor in the Fort Gary hotel in Winnipeg—I wants ig 

to mention that— —A.I am mighty glad to hear it. eI 

Q. He mentioned to that organization, I do not recollect. whether you were 

there or not, that they had fed three calves out at the agricultural college, and 

the three calves died from pasteurized milk?—A. Well, I want to tell you that © 

if you will come down to Montreal with me I will not show you three but I will | 

show you forty of the nicest young heifers you ever looked at that were fed on | 

pasteurized milk, and they grow like smoke on it. 4 

Q. From my own personal experience with pasteurized milk, and I hae e| 

quite a lot to do with it, I have fed it to calves and the calves bloat and we had 4 

és tap them; and I don’t know about your statement right there; I challenge | 

that statement?—A. Well, you come with me and I will show you. e 

Q. Just a moment, you may do that, but with all the machinery that this © 

milk is being put through I can’t get the idea that it is as good as the old milk | 

that came from the old cows?—A. Here is a product that is raised on it (referring 

to Mr. Motherwell). : 

Q. We ought to have the old cow’s milk?—A. I am one who was raised on iA 

it myself. * 4 

Q. I know, well, is there anything wrong with you and TN No. Sy 

© Then, that is all the evidence we want?—A. We were bred properly and — 

we can stand a lot. 2 
Q. You make buttermilk?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. What do you put in it?—A. We add buttermilk to it. | 

Q. I know, but what kind of a culture do you use?—A. We use buttermilk. — 

Q. Do you use no culture at all?—A. No, we just carry on the buttermilk. | 

If you will allow me I will just read to you what I read before:— Z| 

Buttermilk.—Our old fashioned churned buttermilk is made according | 

to the standard methods taught in every dairy school in Canada and | 

United States. | 

Fresh, nearly whole milk is pasteurized, fresh buttermilk is added | 

to the milk, which is allowed to sour. = 

The soured milk is churned till it has the right consistency and — 

cooled to 38°F. All the butter is left in the buttermilk. % 

Buttermilk, produced in this manner, is much superior to the small | 

churn buttermilk in that it is controlled from a sanitary standpoint, — 

uniform in quality all the year through, richer in butterfat and does not | 

whey off because it is not churned to the extreme. P| 

It is not a by-product but a real dairy product. 


Q. ‘There were witnesses here yesterday who told us that they cultured it; 

that they put some kind of a bug in it?——-A. Some kind of a what? | 
@. Some kind of a medical bug?—A. A bug? 
Q. Yes, a bug?—A. Well, we don’t deal in bugs. =| 
eh: Yours must be an exceptional dairy. I thank you for the information. : 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the question, of pasteurization, it is very q 
interesting, but it does seem to me that that is not the question which we have | 
to deal with because if we are to undertake to decide the merits or demerits of | 


pasteurization I think we could bring a lot of witnesses here on one side and just | 
as many on the other. After all is said and done it is not the committee but the — 
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ovince or the municipality which has the right to make regulations and to 
prescribe how milk is to be distributed in the different centres, and the distribu- 
tors must comply with that. We have no control whatsoever. 
~ Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a few questions, just a few more, and then 
Tam through for the day as far as I am concerned. In regard to the distribution 
of milk how would you prefer that milk should be distributed to the consumer? 
—A. Would you repeat that, Mr. Tummon? 
~  Q. Would you care to give an opinion as to the most suitable manner in 
which milk should be distributed to the consumer; that is, through stores, or 
is it more satisfactory delivered from the waggon to the consumer's door?— 
A. Well, it seems to me, Mr. Tummon, of course this may look a little bit— 
my judgment may be perhaps somewhat biased, but I only draw to your atten- 
tion because—you take our waggons leaving our place, say, 3.30 in the morning 
and by 7 o’clock everybody’s milk is at their doorstep whereas if it has got 
to stand around stores all day they can’t surely get just as good a product as 
they would get if it is delivered as quickly as the modern dairy does it. Does 
that answer your question? 
 Q. That confirms pretty much the evidence that was given us by Dr. Hood 
here the other day?—A. I did not hear it. 
_  Q. Now, then, there is another point in regard to the distribution of milk, 
the distribution of milk is probably one of the largest items in the spread 
between the producer and the consumer?—A. It is, ves. , 
Q. Now then, if a great deal of that milk is delivered through chain stores, 
or through retail stores, does not the cost of distribution—keeping your rigs on 
the road and your routes going, and your automobiles, whatever you have— 
does not that increase the cost of distribution to you?—A. Very much, Mr. 
Tummon, very much. A large part of our cost is in service to the public. 
— Q. Yes. Now then, we are interested as I said before in the spread between 
the producer and.the consumer. Can you give the committee any suggestions 
as to how the spread between the producer and the consumer might be reduced? 
—A. I have some ideas, but in a practical way you know as long as we live in 
a democratic country such as we are in at the present time, you meet every 
kind of people, and you know the way we humans do. I might be delivering 
milk to you and satisfying you, but Mr. Motherwell here might not want to. 
deal. with me at all. Then you know if you both lived on the same street and 
if Mr. Motherwell had to deal with me because I was serving you, well, there 
would be something doing about it. 
QQ. Now then, do you think that you could reduce the cost of the distribu- 
tion of milk in Montreal if the pasteurization plants did all the distributing? 
—A. If the what? 
. Q. If the pasteurization plants did all the distributing. As I understand 1t 
there are about 410 dealers in the city of Montreal—people who come in and 
get licences and then come to you and buy your product and go cut and peddle 
it. Supposing that those who pasteurized were to distribute——A. They can’t 
come to us and buy our product and go out and peddle it. 
~  Q. You don’t do that?--A. No, we won’t do that; we won’t supply small 
dealers. 

By Mr. Gobeil: 
Q. They go and buy somewhere else?—A. Yes. 
Q. But you must compete with them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Blair: 
3 Q. In the city of Ottawa here the newspapers co-operate and one distributor 
Boks after all the newspapers in the city?—A. I don’t just get that. : 
-  Q. In the city of Ottawa the different newspapers co-operate and one 
distributor looks after the distribution of all the papers. I often wonder could 
6124232 
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your men instead of having four or five carts chasing one ane up and down 
the street, could you not co-operate and the same distributor distribute the 
various erades of milk from the various companies according to the wishes of | 
the people?—A. I tell you, sir, that ‘if you can point out to us a man. that | 
could bring that about his fortune would be made. | 
-  Q. It would help the farmer?—A. Yes, but how would they bring it about. 
You could not get the people to agree. | 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You could not get the dairies to jee Eh? = : 
Q. Do you mean the dairies?—A. But the people themselves cod not 
have it. a 
@. The consumers you mean?—A. The consumers would not have it. 


By Mr. Blair: _ 

@. The consumer could ask for whatever milk he wished from the same 7 
waggons; the product of the different companies would be in the same waggon? | 
—A. I must confess that it is beyond me. I cannot tell you. 


By Mr, Pickel: 


Q. What is the total amount of milk that you receive per yearn ig 
haven’t got it, Iam sorry to say. 

Q. Mr. Hogg, do you sell to the chain stores at all?—A. We do, yes. 

@. What price do you receive from them?—A. Seven cents a quart. : 

Q. Seven cents?—A. And they sell it at eight. I must say, gentlemen, in © 
talking about the chain stores, we have always tried to have the chain stores : 
selling at our price until this vear, but there was one chain store that started — 
making a leader out of milk and that demoralized the market pretty badly. The 4 
other chain stores, of which we serve one, came to us and they said: “We are F 
suffering, these people are using this milk as a leader and they are taking people | 
into their stores and selling them other goods, we must get cheaper milk.” Well, | 
I do not need to tell you gentlemen that the chain store business has become a : 
great factor in business now, and we could not afford—first of all we said that i 
we would not allow our milk re be sold in the stores for less than we were selling | 


ourselves. Well, they said: “We have to get it even if we have to put in a plant — ' 
| 
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of our own.’ Now, I consulted with some friends of mine who were over the 
line who had had a great deal of experience in that way, and they told us that. 
we could not afford to fight with the chain stores; and very much against our 
will we finally had to agree to allow them to sell. They wanted milk that they — 
might sell at 7 cents and compete with this other store. We said: “We will not 
give our milk to be sold at 7 cents.” We have since agreed with them that we i 
would sell it to them at 7 cents, they would sell it at 8, and we would reduce our — 2 
price to nine, so that our loads should not slip from the waggons. That is the j 
whole story, and that has been going on since the 1st of March, I think it is. q 
Q. You mentioned, Mr. Hoge, that one of these chain stores was using milk | 
as a leader. What do you mean by that, what is the significance of the term?— _ : 


A. Well, they were selling milk and cream at a very low price, and that had a ; 
tendency to bring people into their stores and they bought other stuff you know. 4 
Q. That is, for advertising purposes?—A. Well, that is my CDs yes. : 


Q. Your surplus milk is churned?—A. All of it. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What we are trying to get at here is the difference between the price i 
paid the producer and that paid the consumer. As regards your drivers of * 
waggons, are they bonded?—A. Well yes, they are bonded. 
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@. Are they responsible say, for the milk tickets?—-A. Yes, they are. 

Q. And you pay a fair wage to them, I suppose?—-A. Our men, sir, they get 
$90 a week, and four per cent on their sales, and speaking from memory—and I 
think I am about right, their average wage runs about $33 a week. 

. QQ. Well, from your statement here about not having enough money.—A. I 
did not say. it did not have enough money to get here— 

_  Q. If you were getting only the profit the producer was getting to-day, you 
would not have had much to get here on—A. What is that? 

~ Q. If you only had as much money as the producers are getting, you would 
not have had much to get here on to-day——A. You see, the trouble is, mine is 
long distance management—now, do you see? 

-  @. Isee.—A. In the old days I was the first man in the stable in the morning, 
and I didn’t run from it any, but now it is very often Sunday afternoon when 
[ see them. 

__ Q. Well, it was suggested I believe in WManteba. where they have milk as a 
public utility, which is managed by a milk control board—would such a board 
Jo anything to assist the producer in getting a better price than he is getting 
Bdayt— A I tell you gentlemen, you are drawing opinions from me all the 
ime, you know. 

: Q. That is what we want?—A. My opinion is that we have too much govern- 
ment in business. Now, that is my opinion; but I do think that if the farmers 
hemselves would cooperate— | 

Q. I agree with you—A. Ii they would co-operate, they could lift themselves 
ip out of the slough. 

Q. In other words, if the farmers formed an association and would stick?— 
4 Exactly. 

-Q. You are exactly right—A. But the ditticulty has been at least, through 
ny experience, that you might get three or four to get together, but John Smith 
was not in, and he says, “I will get back at you fellows, Tl sell my stuff 
*heaper.” 

Q. Yes, another one of your difficulties is bootleg milk. That is what has 
oeen hurting yourself and others who are in an honest business. Do you have 
0 compete with bootleg milk to any great extent?—A. We have to compete with 
nilk that comes in away below the association price, and I do not need to tell 
you gentlemen that we have suffered during this period because you know that 
people at the moment are lower-priced minded, if you know what that means; 
hey all want something for less. Now, all we want to do, what we would like 
0 do, would be to stand to the back of our farmers and move them up so that 
hey can live properly and do things as they ought to do, but the difficulty is — 


7 
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By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Would not a little less spread help them?—A. Let me say this, as I told 
you before, I have been a long time in the business, I have seen milk dealers 
ome and go in my time, in hundreds, and I want to tell you gentlemen that no 
nan stays in business who does things that are unsound. There is only one thing 
oo me now, only one way in which we can make our money if we are to make it, 
nd that is in volume. 


- By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. May I ask Mr. Hogg if his plant is running to full capacity as a rule? 
—A. It is not Mr. Motherwell. I want to say to you that we have what we 
yonsider is the finest plant in Canada, and we went into it—I do not say this 
n an egotistical way, I have one whose opinion I value very highly, who has 
aid us that compliment—and we built that with the idea that there would be 
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a good increase in trade, but instead of that we got into it when things were | 
beginning to slip. I don’t mean to say we are bankrupt; but to say that we are | 
working to capacity—we are not working to half capacity. ea 
Q. Well, then, if you had a larger turnover of milk, you could do better | 
by both your patrons, and possibly your own company?—A. Surely we could. — iy 
Q. Then, am I to conclude that the milk distributing business in Montreal _ “| 
is overdone very much the same as the milk deliveries from the farms is over- | 
done?—A. Well, you see Mr. Motherwell, in times when there are so many | 
people out of employment, this is what happens. A man is out of a job and | 


he will get a licence for it, and he will go to ae of thee mule pasteurizin | 
plants and he will buy milk from them and sell it for anything he can get. | 
Anything he can get over and above cost is money for him, isn’t it? Well, that | 
is what is going on. | A 


of Sok iat are not able to re the ue of milk that they did aber | 
times were good. na 
Q. I think you said a moment ago that there was too much milk coming | 
at present on the Montreal market?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Well, that is pretty much the same with all farm commodities —A. T aq 
think so. 
Q. However, that may be, there are, I think, too many distributors to- dave 
in the milk business?—A. That does not ‘only apply to milk. i 
Q. To have a fair turnover and make a fair profit and do justice to their 1 
consumers at both ends; and your justification for doing that is that there are | 
so. many people out of work and you have got to give them something to do?— § 
A. Exactly. a 
@. In other words, if you could double your business, you could keep up the a 
quality of your milk and still give more to the farmers, couldn’t you?—A. Surely. | 
_. .Q. Then, how are you going to double your business except by reducing the 4 
number of people engaged in it?——A. You have got far more capacity than I x 
have. If you would give me the secret, I will try to work it out. a 
Q. I haven’t got it, because we have the same difficulty in every branch of 
agriculture-—A. Sure, we have. I tell you gentlemen all we can do is to be © 
patient and wait until the storm passes. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


a | 
Q. I wish to read to the witness a statement made by Rev. Father Lebel — 
in his evidence before the committee, and ask him a question— s 
The CHatrMAN: What page is that please, Mr. Spotton? . 
Mr. Sporron: Page 73. I want to ask the witness to explain it, and also” 
ask him what he would propose to do to regulate this particular end of it. 4 
“This year—I quote here from the Milk Plant COMMER aT y of New York, I~ 
think; it is an American magazine: a 
In J anuary of this year in the whole state of Massachusetts, in the cities 
of Boston, Chelsea, Lawrence, Lowall, Lynn, and Springfield, the retail price | 
of the quart of milk was eleven cents, the same as it was in Montreal caring 
January. Now, the prices paid to the producers during that month; the fixed — 
price was $2. 74 to the 100 pounds, and during the same month in Montreal — 
the fixed price was $1.60.”—A. What did they get for the milk? 
(). $2.74 per hundred pounds: .. “during the same month in Montreal the : | 
fixed price was $1.60. You know there is $1.14 difference between these cities of | 
Massachusetts and the city of Montreal. I think that the spread is a little too | 
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. _ much. If we take New York, New York in January, the retail price was 11 cents 
as in Montreal, and the price paid to the producers was $2.45; a good lot, 85 cents 
more than we were paid here.’ Now, my question is: how would you explain 
that, and why you cannot do business to net the producer the same as across the 
_ line; and so as I will not have to get on my feet again, I would ask the chairman 
if he would consider bringing over some expert from that district to give us 
information as to how they conduct their business in that state. They sell to 
the consumer the same as you do in. Montreal, and they paid the producers 
during many months $1.14 more. That might be our salvation; that might be 
our way out?. —A. Well, one thing that occurs to me to begin ‘with: when we 
paid $1.60 and you say they paid $2.74, they get 8 quarts per hundred pounds 
more milk than we get out of it. We get 38 quarts out of one hundred pounds 
and they get 46 out of 100 pounds. If they get 11 cents, you would have to add 
- 88 cents on to our price to bring it up. They sell a 32 ounce quart and we sell 
4,41, I think it is. 
a Q. You get thirty-eight?—A. Yes. 
Q. And a half?—A. They sell 32 and we sell.414 ounces. 
| _Q. Give us the quarts per 100 pounds?—-A. We get 383 quarts per 100 
- pounds; they get 46 and a fraction—I am only speaking from memory—per 100 
pounds. 
 Q. That is a smaller percentage of spread. That helps to explain it, but only 
in part. Do you know anything about their system?—A. Yes. It is the very 
same as our own. I will say this, they have a denser population than we have, 
but they have.not the climatic conditions to contend with as we have them in the 
City of Montreal. Their country is practically level, and ours is a hilly city. 
: Q. That is the only explanation you can give as to the difference between 
Montreal and there?—A. I am just giving you what is in my mind; but that is 
part of the explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN: So far as calling witnesses from the other side is concerned, 
Mr. Spotton, that will of course be in the hands of the Committee, and it will be © 
- competent for you, if you desire to do so, to make that motion at any time in the 
Committee. 

~ Mr. Sprotron: It is just a suggestion to think over perhaps until our next 
~ meeting. , 

The Witness: Would you allow me to say to you, sir, that the province of 
Quebec last summer were very much exercized about just what you are exercized 
-about at the present time. They brought over to Quebec Dr. Bond, a professor at 
Cornell university, who made a very exhaustive study of the whole question as. 
far as Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec markets were concerned, and his report 
is on file. That fully sustains our position, as far as Montreal is concerned. 

The CHatrMan: It might be possible, at a later date, to call Dr. Bond 
himself. 

The Witness: What is that? © 

The CuairMAN: It might be possible for the committee, if they so desire, to 
call Dr. Bond at a later date. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

Q. You made a statement in connection with the volume of business done 
by your company last year; would you say that the consumption of milk in 
Montreal had decreased or increased recently ?—A. Well, as far as we are con- 
cerned, it has decreased. 

QQ. No, I mean the total consumption?—A. Well, I don’t—I would only 
have to make a guess at it. My guess would be just as good as anybody else’s. 
But we know, as a matter of fact that the Montreal public have not the pur- 
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chasing power at the moment. Do you know that in our city we are spending— 


the statement was made in the other night’s paper that we are spending | 


$1,200,000 a month on relief. That is how serious the situation is. . 
~ Q. Well, in the last ten or fifteen years, due to sanitary regulations, pasteuri-_ 
zation of milk, what would your opinion be as to the consumption of milk; — 
what effect has that had?—A. Until this great depression came on Us, it had a 
been growing steadily year by year. ~~ 
Q. That was due to health regulations, you would say?—A. Health regu- 
lations, yes. & 
Q. Now, there was another question I would like to ask: you say you pay a 
premium of 3 cents per 100 pounds for fat?—A. One- tenth of a point of butter — 
fat. 
Q. Butter fat test, in the province of Ontario: and I suppose you get some 
of your supplies out of Ontario?—A. Yes, we draw some from eastern Ontario. _ 
Q. There are certain regulations of the department there in connection with — 
paying on a butter fat basis; I suppose you know that?—A. Well, so I believe, E | | 
- but they don’t apply in Quebec. a 
Q. Do they apply to the ts who supply milk to Quebec? —A, No, 
they don’t. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean producers 1 in. Ontario who supply to Montreal. 
Mr. Porteous: Yes. 


Q. They don’t apply?—A. They don’t sons to Quebec. “- 
Q. Unless it is the same in Neg Of course, we buy in Montreal, | 
and Montreal requires that. 


Q. Just one other question with regard to buttermilk. You made the 


statement that you churned the whole milk.—A. Milk testing 2 per cent. 
Q. Testing 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. You churn it?—A. We churn it. . 
Q. And the butter fat—A. Is left right in. | 
Q. Remains in the buttermilk?—A. Yes. We call it old fashioned churned J 
buttermilk. - 
@. When you churn it, the butter is in there in globules?—A. Don’t you — 


know that we have always had a demand, people saying: “Why can’t I get — 


buttermilk like I used to get when I was a boy, with the bits of butter in it?” 
Now, when you churn it in this way, you have the butter granules that the 
people like to get. 

Q. You just leave them right in there?—A. Oh, leave it right there. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Do you send any of it up to Ottawa?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Do you send any to Ottawa?—A. No, not at all. 

Q. I thought not.—A. After the reputation we got the other day, I didn’t 
think you would want it. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


@. You mentioned some time ago that you were paying 3 cents premium on 
milk which tested over 3-5 per cent of butter fat?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that your average was 3-7?—A. Yes. | 

Q. That is 3-7 per cent butter fat?—A. Almost 3-7, I re 

Q. Are you permitted in Montreal to reduce that to 3: 5?—A. No. ; 

Q. Or do you deliver as it is?—A. There must be nothing added and nothing 7 
taken from. 

Q: So that you deliver at 3- ‘729A. Just as we get it, yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Hogg, may I ask a question; you made a suggestion a short time 

ago that if the producers’ association embraced 100 per cent of the farmers who 
were producing milk, that they could dispose of their milk to better advantage? 

 —A. Surely, they could. 

: Q. Well, there is too much milk, of course, being produced in the Montreal 

district to be sold as fluid milk; then it would result i in a system of pooling, would 

* it not?—A. A What? 

Q. It would result then in a system of pooling, or what would you suggest? 

_ —A. Well, there would have to be centralizers in different sections of the country 

__ where the surplus milk would go to, and the whole milk that was required for the 


- fluid milk market would be into Montreal. 


Q. At the present time then, the producers’ association which meets with 
- you quite regularly to set prices, ‘has very little power to influence the price in 
any way?—A. That is the unfortunate part. 
: Q. The distributors really set the price regardless of what the producers 
_ may say or may not say?—A. No, I can’t admit that. You know, gentlemen, 
when you sit in that meeting, if you are a fair man you have got to try to be 
_ fair. Now, we realize at the present time that the farmers are getting a great - 
deal less for their product than they are entitled to. There is no man that 
- has more sympathy with them than I have, but we cannot make water run 
- uphill; and we have tried, as I explained to you, the big dealers, to set a 
standard for the others to live up to. I will tell you, gentlemen, when you 
have these meetings we will have a whole room full of people that sit in there, 
but they go out after the thing is all settled and thev don’t all do as they 
practically agreed they would do. 

Q. You deny the allegation that we hear on the street that the price to 
the consumer as well as the producer is fixed by the four large companies?— 


A. I would, most definitely. 


By. Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Mr. Hogg, I would lke if you would follow up a little further these 
subsidiary ice cream companies, no doubt controlled by the witness, how much 
of his product goes to it and at ‘what price, and if he has any other sub- 
sidiary companies? You know, it is a customary thing for capitalists to 
have a subsidiary company where a great deal of the profits slip away, you 
know, and there is the reason. I would like to know if there are any other 
subsidiary companies, and give us any other information he likes about his 
ice cream plant which be no doubt controls.—A. Well, gentlemen, our product 
- goes into the ice cream plant on a competitive basis. It stands right on its 
_ own legs. I have no other subsidiary, and I am very far from being a “capitalist. 
I am a milk man; but there is nothing that I have that will not stand the 
strictest investigation. In fact, I have the ice cream department complaining 
to me that I am charging them more than they could get it elsewhere for, and 
~ sometimes I have had to confess that my leanings were to my first love, and 
I took care of the milk company first. But there is nothing in that. There is 
no loophole—gentlemen, I would like you to believe me—that won't stand the 
light of day. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Another question, Mr. Hogg; it is just to clear up the statements that 


are made from time to time. I am not making any allegations— —A. Well, 
if you have any that you think you ought to make, let us clear them up. I am 
willing to. 


Ap Very well. You give certain services to the public, to the consuming 
publie i in Montreal; part of it, of course, is pasteurization, part of it is delivery 
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of milk and these special services of delivery of milk say in the middle of the — 
day, or when your rigs are not going on their regular routes, which costs Sie 
money?—A. We have a special delivery fleet for service, yes. 

(). Pasteurization costs extra money?—A. Yes. = | 

Q. And it is done for the convenience and the benefit of the consumer?— a 
A. And the protection of mankind. . 

Q. There is a general impression among the producers that the farmer or =| 
the producers themselves pay for these services, or at least they get less than «|. 
they would otherwise get, if those services were not required; is that correct?— 
A. Well, my experience, Mr. Chairman, is that since pasteurization has come | 
into vogue, until this last year the farmers have received very much better 
prices and been much better treated than in the old days when there were 
none of these things done. That is my experience. 

Q. You think then, that they have not been——A. And since pasteurization 
has come into the community, it has had the tendency to increase consumption; 
because any of you men who know farm: life, know that in the old days we 
used to get milk with various flavours in it. A lot of it would have, if you 
smelled it, you know, a strong ensilage smell from it. Trade used to come 
in at one door and it slipped out at the other door, because people did not like 
the milk. Now we have a uniformly flavoured milk and a satisfied public. 

Q. Then you say the cost of pasteurization and the cost of special services, 
delivery and the rest of it, is borne by the consumer and not the producer?— x 
A. Well, Mr. Chairman, would you let me ask you this? Do you know any- —| 
thing that is either erown or made that goes’to the consumer, that he has not 
got to pay for it? 

Q. That the consumer does not pay for it, you mean?—A. That the con- 
sumer does not pay for in the end. 

Q. Somebody pays for it, of course, but that is the question I am asking: 
is 1t deducted from the producers i in this case and from the price to the producer 
or is it added to the price to the consumer?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, all we 
have got to sell is milk and cream and butter, and it is out of that produet— 

Mr. Spotton: Ice cream. 


The Wirness: —that we have got to get the wherewithal to pay the farmer 
and pay our debts, and keep out of the bankrupt court. 


By Mr. Taylor: 
Q. Is it your opinion that the price of fluid milk to the city of Montreal is 
affected in any way by the price of milk going into cheese and butter?—A. Is 
it affected 
Q. Yes?—A. Well, there is no doubt it is, because then you have a good = | 
healthy market for butter and cheese and the prices are running pretty nearly - | 
the same all the time. Now we have a happy time and the farmers have a happy 
time, and when you get it with the cheese and butter markets down in the valley, 
and the stuff trying to get a better price and shove in on our market, what can 
we do 


Hon. Mr. Morurrwe.: A glut, a complete glut. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What was the date of compulsory pasteurization in Montreal?—A. Oh, 
I would have to send you that, I don’t remember; but some five or six years. 
Perhaps you have it here. 


Mr. Gosetu: In 1925. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. I have the bulletin here issued by the ee statistical department, , 
which is the source of these details. In 1925 the producer was receiving 21 
cents?—A. Yes. ; igh 
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Q. Now, he is receiving 16 cents?—A. Will you tell us what butter was 
selling for then? 

Q. I don’t know. This is milk—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know why the producer is penalized, why he is receiving 4 or 
5 cents less? —A. Because we can’t get any more for it, that is the trouble. 

Q. Then evidently you are selling for about the same price?—-A. No, we are 
not. You see, I have got-to talk from memory, but at that time that we were 
paying 21 cents, dairy products were pretty high, and I would not be surprised 
in 1925 if you saw that butter was 40 cents a pound. Mr. Motherwell would 
remember that better than I because he was in the— 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: In 1925 it was 40 cents. 
The Witness: Yes, that is what my memory would tel! me. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. What was the consumer paying at that time for a quart of mince 
Well, I think it was about 14 cents at that time. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. What percentage of the fluid milk you receive is sold in the way of sweet 
cream to the consumer?—A. Well, you see of the separated milk we have there 
11-9 per cent. That is all we separated. But we separated more than that, 
because all the returns that come off our wagons daily is all separated. It never 
goes out again. It is brought out and it is all dumped and it is all separated. 

Q. What do you do with the separated milk?—-A. Well, we just do the best 
we can with it. The less questions, the better. 

Q. What I would like to know is, is there any market for it?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Goes into the sewer, does it? Does it go into the sewer?—A. I will tell 
you, gentlemen, we did hand it over to a fellow that was to make some kind of 
cement of it, and we are still waiting for the small price he was to give us. © 


By Mr. Stirling: 
Q. Mr. Hogg, some days ago the price to the consumer was dropped from 


| 10 cents to 9, was it not?-A. Yes. 


Q. Do you remember what day that was?—A. I think it was on the first of 
March. 

Q. The first of March?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. What brought that drop about?—A, Well, I think I explained that. 
That was brought about through chain store competition. There was one chain 
store that was selling milk for seven cents. The three big chains who did not 
want to do that, or to use milk as a leader, they finally came to us and they 
said, “We can’t stand this. These other firms are using this as a leader, and 
they are getting the people into their stores, and they are selling them other 
goods, and we are losing sales. We have got to do something.” They wanted 
us to give them milk they could sell at seven cents. We-says, ‘‘We will not do 


it.” Well, afterwards they let us know that they were negotiating for a plant 


and were going to put their own milk in, and in consultation with some of my 
friends from across the border who have had a great deal of experience along 
that line, they advised me that it was not wise for us to get into conflict with 
the chain stores, and have them cut into the business. So for that reason we 
met them again and we finally agreed that we would allow them to sell milk at 
8 cents. That was one cent over and above the other stores; and in view of 
that, in order to keep our tonnage on our wagons, we would have to reduce ours 
to 9 cents. That was the cause of it. 
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Q. That was an arrangement that you came to with one chain store?— | 
A. Well, there were three chain stores. _ ce = 3 
Q. Well, three chain stores. Did you meet the distributors, the 400 
distributors?—A. What is that? 
— Q. Did you meet with the 400 distributors or any of them?—-A. No, we 
did not meet with any of them. : : 
Q. So that when you said you would drop to 9 cents, all the other dis- 
tributors dropped to 9 too?—A. Sure, that is what happened. : . 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. That of course means that the farmer gets less, you are not able to 
pay as much to the farmer?—A. What is that? ; 


Q. That is, if you had not had to make that arrangement with the chain 


stores, you would have been able to pay more to the farmers than you are 
now?——-A. I don’t know that we would. We have just had to take conditions 
as they are, and try and keep our tonnage on our wagons, and live out the 
storm. 

Q. Yes, I realize that; but the fact that you say you had to reduce the 
price delivered from the wagons to 9 cents——A. Yes. . : 

Q. —of course, of a necessity, cut down your profit?—A. Surely it did. | 

Q. And that means that ultimately the farmer is paying for this action of 
the chain stores?—A. He is ultimately what? 

Q. Ultimately it is taken out of the price that the farmer receives?—A. 
No, we have not taken it out of the farmer at all. ae 

Q. No; but if that condition continues, it will not be possible for you to 
pay as much to the farmer as you otherwise could?—A. That is practically 
right. : 

Q. Yes; that is the point we want to get at. All this business of the chain 
stores has been reflected in a lower price to the farmer, ultimately —A. 
Ultimately. ae 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What is the capitalization of your company?—A. Our company was, 
shall I say, reincorporated in 1920. Before that time, we had been operating 
with a provincial charter under a very low capitalization, and our needs were 
becoming greater. In 1920 we secured a Dominion charter, and issued $500,000 
worth of bonds, and 75,000 shares of no par, common stock. : 
Q. It is the same to-day?—A. Well gentlemen, I tell you that I suppose 
I have to give this information, so I might just as well hand it to you. We have 
an investment in our business; that is, all the money that has gone into it, 
of $1,975,556.86. That is the amount of money that has been put into our 
business. We have never paid any dividends on our common—at least, nothing 
on this company. In the old days we kind of treated it is a co-partnership 
company. If we needed some funds, and we have it, we took it, but since that 
time there has never been any dividends. Our costs have been growing all the 
time, and I, of course, had a desire that some day before I quit, I would like 
to give to my city one of the best dairy institutions to be constructed. I worked 
with that end in view, and this is what has become of the large part of the 
expenditures we have made. It has all been out of earnings that have grown 
up through the years. We have run it just as carefully as it was possible for 
us to run it. I have given it all my attention. JI have never done anything 
else but attend to business, and this is the growth of 48 years of effort. | 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Have you a yearly audit made of your business?—A. Oh yes, we have 
tc have that. ae 
Q. By a firm of chartered accountants?—-A. Oh my, yes. 


~~ 
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Mr. CARMICHAEL: Mr. Chairman, should we not have that financial state- 
ment submitted to us from the company? 

; -The CHArrMAN: I think he has promised to do that. 

; _The Wrirness: So I will, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You do not have any contract with your producer?—A. No. 
Q. Would it be possible to help the situation, if you had regular contracts 
such as they have had in parts of Ontario where the producer is required to 
_. furnish a given number of cans of milk daily the year round?—A. In the old 
days, we used to have contracts, but they never worked out. You cannot take 
from a farmer what he has not got. You come into the fall of the year when 
the cattle are perhaps out and in and you run into a cold spell when a pro- 
_ ducer may come down two or three cans in a day or two. Well, if you spread 
- that over hundreds of shippers, you have got a terrific shortage of milk. 


By Mr. Brown: 


QQ. What would be the fluctuation in the demand during the year? Could 
you give us any figures that would indicate that?—A. Well, I cannot give you 
_ percentages, but you know if you take in the big cities the habit is increasing 
more and more for people to be out of the city during the summer weather, and 
since the days of the automobile, and the automobile has become so much used, 
_ you take our city on a Sunday, why, it is empty, don’t you know. Our business 
just falls away. In the old days, Sunday used to be a very excellent day. You 
have quite a sale of milk as well as cream, but it is all disappeared. 
F Q. They probably take to other drinks on Sunday?—A. No, I think they 
be 
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~ get it where milk is produced; they get it unpasteurized. 

Q. I just want to ask you your opinion on the general statement on which 
we had a little discussion a while ago. You have been a farmer?—A. I am, still. 

Q. That sum of $2,000,000—. —A. You must not judge a man by his clothes. 

Q. That $2,000,000 investment takes you out of our class. You would 
agree, with your experience as a farmer, and with your experience in the milk 
business, that it is always up to the farmer to take what is left after everybody 
1s paid. Ree Well, I tell you gentlemen, I spent sixteen of the best years of my 
E life on the farm. I want to tell you gentlemen that I got more fun in one week 
_ in those days than I would get in a year in the city. I have worked hard, but 
a there was a pleasure in seeing stuff grow under your hands; and it was in the 
summer time when my day’s work was over my wife told me I was heading for 
_ the farm, the open air. How I like to get around to the green fields; there is 
a great joy there that is to be found nowhere else. Let me tell you I do not know 
a happier body of men on God’s green earth than farmers. I gave you the 
4 figures of what we have invested in our plant. Do you know what it means to 
me? It is working like the Devil all the time, and trying to get enough in in 
- order to pay my taxes and pay the liabilities as they come due and so forth. 
_ The wealth is more apparent than real. You know we have had a lovely time; 
[Tam glad to talk to you fellows. ; 


s By Mr. Loucks: = 

a Q. Do you think it would have been much better if you had given the 

j Priner the one per cent reduction instead of giving it to the chain stores?—A. 
By God, we could not hold our trade. We did not want to give it to the chain 

_ stores or anybody else. We want to keep it. 


By Mr. Criiiias 


QQ. What is the cost of your plant—A. Well gentlemen, those Pests that 
i gave you is the cost of all that we have; that is all. 
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Q. What proportion of it is machinery, and what proportion buildings?— = 
A. T cannot give you that offhand, but it all runs into big amounts of money. 
You know, if you build a modern dairy plant, it has to be like a ship, if you do 
not you are only buying yourself trouble. z : 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. How much more could your company and other companies in Montreal 
charge the consumers for their milk, thereby permitting a higher price being 
paid to the farmer without interfering with and reducing the consumption of 
milk?—A. How much? 3 

Q. How much more could you charge your customers for milk?—A. How 
much more? 

Q. Yes; without reducing the consumption of milk—A. I do not think I 
am able to answer that, Mr. Motherwell. _ : 

Q. You know there is a point reached when the consumption will be reduced. 
Cheap milk always implies greater consumption. Dear milk always, as a rule, 
means lesser consumption, especially during a time like this—A. Let me tell 
you something. In my search about this milk business, I was consulting with 
my friends in Boston, who were referred to to-day, the H. P. Hood Company, 
who are a very old and very conservative firm. They have been troubled with 
this cutting of prices, and they thought they would see if by taking a section 
and by reducing the price of milk whether it would build up their wagon loads. 
They gave it a very fair trial and they actually.said it did not put a quart 
more on the wagon. I tell you gentlemen, the greatest asset we have—I may 
be talking too much, but I am carrying along—is the goodwill of the people. I 
will tell you when I started in I was not an awfully big company, but I will 
have women coming to me and saying—women of middle age—and they will 
say to me, “Mr. Hogg, do you remember when you served my mother?” Now, 
they do not change much, you know. It is only through the length of the years 
that you get into the old family trade in Montreal. There is no short route 
to it. | 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall now adjourn to meet again on Tuesday. 


Committee adjourned at one o’clock, to meet on Tuesday, March 21, at 
10.30 a.m. 
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OTTAWA 
- -F, A, ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1933 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 


Tusspay, March 21, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Boulanger, 
Bowen, Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, Donnelly, Dupuis, Fafard, Gobeil, Goulet, 
Jones, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley, 
Pickel, Rowe, Sauvé, Shaver, Smith, Spotton, Sproule, Stewart, Stirling, Taylor, 
Tummon, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Macdonald), Wilson. 


_ Mr. Boyes raised the question of whether the committee was going to carry 
its investigation into the milk situation in Western Ontario cities. The Chair- 
man informed him that the agenda, agreed upon at the initial meeting, to 
Beveed first with Montreal, unless varied by the committee, would be adhered to. 


Mr. E. Cousins, President of Ernest. Cousins: Limited, was in attendance 
‘and was informed that as he had not been summoned would be heard only if 
time permitted. 


a Mr. Tummon, for the ah: committee, reported that W. R. Aird, President 
of Elmhurst Dairy Limited, Montreal and Eastern Dairies Limited, had been 
‘ summoned for to-day. 


Zz _ Report concurred in. 


i. 


W. R. Aird, called and sworn, read a prepared statement and was sub- 
mitted to examination. The witness agreed’ to file certain statements by for- 
warding same to the Clerk. 


3 Witness retired. 
= The meeting adjourned at 1.15 p.m., at the call of the Chair. 


* aalce ) A. A. FRASER, 
2 ae Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met: at 
10. 30 a.m. Mr. Senn presiding. 


a ~The CHAIRMAN: First of all we will have a report from the subcommittee 
on witnesses. 

Mr. Boyss: Just before proceeding with the order of business I would hke 
to bring a little matter to the attention of the committee. I have an inquiry 
here from the agricultural representative of the county of Middlesex, and he 
asks this question: Is the commission planning to take any information from 
London, Toronto, and other points in that section? Now, apparently, they are 
interested in that part of the province of Ontario and would like to know. I 
event I would first bring the matter before the committee this morning to see 
what might be the proper action. 

The CHatrMAN: Of course, you realize, Mr. Boyes, it was understood at 
the first meeting of the committee that conditions in Montreal were to be 
investigated first. When the committee considers that sufficient investigation 
has been made into conditions in Montreal it will be competent for them to say 
‘so and to call witnesses from other places. That is as far as I can go at the 
moment myself, unless some member of the committee has something further 
to aad 2 
_- Mr. Boyes: Then I might reply that the city of Montreal will be investi- 
gated first, and if there is time further action might be taken with regard to 
other sections of the country. | 
The CHatrMan: I think so. Now, Mr. Tummon, will you report as to your 
ees. | 

Mr. TummMon: The subcommittee last Thursday had thought of asking Mr. 
Cousins and Mr. Monette to come back again to-day, as I intimated in making 
the report. Afterwards, for certain reasons, we decided to ask Mr. Aird of the 
lthurst Dairy Limited’ of Montreal to appear here to-day as witness, and I 
believe Mr. Aird is here. 

i Mr. E. Cousins: Mr. Chairman, you asked Mr. F. Cousins to come back 
to-day, and I am here in his stead. Now, I would like to make my own position 
understood. I must first apologize for the absence of my son. He has a bad 
cold. I am here in his place. I would like to say this with your permission. 
that I should not have to come back again. If there are any questions you 
would like to ask me, I will be very pleased to answer them. 

The CuHatrMAN: I had not understood you were notified to appear to- day. 
Tf you were, we shall have to make some attempt to hear you. 


= Mr. cope My son was so notified. 
_ The Cuarrman: By whom? | 
4 Mr. Cousins: By this investigating committee, I presume. 


The CHAIRMAN: The only gentleman who invites witnesses to come here is 
the clerk of the committee, and he informs me that you received no notice 
whatever. 
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Mr. Cousins: We were requested to come back. 


The CHarrMAN: There is a letter here, Mr. Cousins, of March 14, 1933, | 
addressed to Mr. F. Cousins from the clerk of the Agriculture committee:— 4 


DEAR SIR,— o 2] 

I enclose herewith a copy of the evidence taken to-day before the | 
agriculture committee of the House of Commons. A perusal of this j 
evidence would inform you of the statements which the committee | 
‘requires you to produce at your next appearance. Please advise me when | 
you have the required information ready. | 


I understand there has been no reply. 


Mr. Cousins: I am sorry to say the fact still remains that he was recuestoaa 
to attend to-day. | 


Mr. Goutet: By whom was he ae to be here to-day? 
Mr. Cousins: By the secretary or chairman. | 
The CuHairMAN: I never made such a request. However, we will hear you | 
after having heard the first witness, if it is the wish of the committee. 


WILLIAM R. Arrp, called and sworn. 


By the Chauvin: | 

Q. What is your position, Mr. Aird?—A. Vice-President of the Elmhurst. 
Dairy Limited. 
Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Aird asked me when he was giving hie 
evidence if it would be possible for him to bring his secretary and some others 
who would have the information at hand—at their fingertips—and he would 
like to have them sitting alongside of him. I told him J could see no reason why§ 
that should not be done. 
Mr. Brown: May I ask both the members of the committee and the wit-_ 
ness to speak out so that everybody can hear. This is not a good hall to hear - 
in. I hardly heard what. Mr. Tummon said. 
Mr. Tummon: Mr. Aird asked if he might have his secretary and others: 
beside him to advise him on certain matters as he gave his evidence. 


The CuarrMain: I think that is customary. Go ahead, Mr. Aird. © 
The Witness: I have prepared a statement which I would like to read:— 


March 17, 1933. 
Chairman, 


Select Standing Committee, 
Agriculture and Colonization, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to submit the following information concerning| 
the business of our subsidiary, Elmhurst Dairy, Limited, Montreal, deal-_ 
ing more particularly with the purchase of milk and the relations between 
the company and the Montreal Milk Producers Association. 

The terms on which we purchase milk from the producers are arrived 
at on a collective bargaining basis. Periodically the executive of the 
Montreal Milk Producers Association meet with representatives of the 
dairies of the city to arrange the terms on which milk will be pur- 
chased, the terms agreed upon remaining in force until the next meeting 
which may be held at the call of either the Montreal Milk Producers 
Association or any distributor. 


; 
3 
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The terms agreed upon are usually restricted to the prices to be 
paid for regular milk. It is left to the dairies to select their own shippers 
and to purchase from whom they will. 

It has been the policy of Elmhurst Dairy, Limited, to adhere strictly 
to their agreement with the executive of the Association. All shippers taken 
on must have had their farms inspected by inspectors employed by the 
Health Department of the City of Montreal, and shippers are taken on 
by this company only after we have received notification from the Health 
Department that it is in order to purchase their milk. The Health 


Department also reserves the right to cancel any shipper’s permit, thus 


prohibiting us from purchasing milk from that farm. Frequently we 
have received numerous offers from producers to ship milk to us in con- 
siderable quantities at prices much lower than the agreed prices, but 


we have without exception turned down these offers. It is also our policy 


to adhere strictly to the regulations of the City of Montreal and to 
co-operate with them in every manner possible. 

Regular Milk is milk which is shipped to the dairy and used for sale 
as fluid milk. 

Surplus Milk is milk shipped to the dairy over and above the quantity 
required for sale as fluid milk, and which must be used by the dairy in 
some other way. 

~Each month the producers are paid for the milk sold as fluid milk 
at Regular Milk prices, and for the balance of their shipments at Surplus 
prices, the division of these quantities being apportioned to the producers 
on a pro rata basis. In arriving at the volume of sales on which we 
have agreed to pay Regular Milk prices all sales of milk are included, 
including buttermilk. 

Each shipper is given a base which consists of his average shipments 
for the six months, from September to February inclusive. During this 


_ period the surplus is divided equally amongst all shippers. From March 


until August the shipments sent by each shipper over and above his 
six months’ base, are treated as surplus. Should this not cover the 
actual surplus of milk received the balance is divided equally amongst — 
all the shippers, including those who have not actually shipped a surplus. 
Should the surplus shipments of each shipper more than cover the sur- 
plus received, the surplus charged against these shippers is reduced 
accordingly. 

Thus, if a shipper’s monthly average for his base palo is 6,000 
pounds and for the month of March he ships 7,500 pounds he would be 
paid for 20 per cent of his shipments at surplus prices; should a further 
surplus charge be necessary he would have an equal proportion added 
on, divided amongst all the shippers on our list. If, however, there was 


‘more than sufficient surplus taken, the payment on the surplus base 


would be reduced in proportion. 

Jersey Milk and Special Milks are purchased separately at higher 
prices, and are therefore not included in the negotiations with the Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

One of the most difficult items to control in the dairy business is the 
number of shippers to be taken on and the amount of milk to be pur- 
chased. Our usual agreement with individual producers is that we will 
take all the milk they send us providing we pay them on the basis above 
outlined. The sales of milk fluctuate very considerably from season 
to season and also from week to week. For example, in the summer- 


time when the production of milk is high the sales in the city are low 


and on the other hand in the winter time, when production is low, sales 
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are higher. In addition to this sales are affected by changes in the — 
weather, holidays, particularly school holidays, and they are also sub- — 
ject. to house each time a change of price goes into effect. For this = 
reason we sometimes find it necessary to take on extra shippers during Ef 
the low production months. These shippers are paid on the same basis © 
as the others with the exception that they ship only during part of the © 
year, and are dropped off our lists when their milk is no longer required. — 
These shippers are generally given the EeeOn UES of shipping cream 
if they so desire. 

The agreed price with the Producers’ Association is based on milk 
testing 3-5 per cent butterfat but we pay a bonus of 3 cents per hun- 
dred pounds each tenth of 1 per cent above that figure, and 3 cents per 
hundred pounds is deducted for each tent: of 1 per cent which his milk — 
falls below 3:5 per cent. This applies to the purchase of both Regular — 
and Surplus Milk. Our experience has been that this practice has helped — 
to increase the butterfat content of milk produced, as generally our — 
premiums exceed the penalties. The City of Montreal prohibits the sale ~ 
of milk under 3-25 per cent, and also prohibits any standardizing of but- — 
terfat content. In other words the milk must be sold as received. The — 
milk sold by Elmhurst Dairy, Limited, averages approximately 3:7 per — 
cent butterfat, and this is done without any standardizing. : 

It appears to be the popular opinion that the so-called spread whey > 
the dairies receive is the difference between the retail selling price of Eb 
milk and the price paid to the producers based on 40 quarts of milk to ‘ 

: 
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each 100 pounds. A gallon of milk weighs 10-3 pounds and it therefore — 
takes 103 pounds of milk to provide 40 quarts or only 38:°8 quarts per 2 
hundred pounds of milk. e | 
This yield, however, is not obtained in actual practice. With effici- — 
ent operation there is a plant shrinkage of approximately 2 per cent. © 
This shrinkage is inevitable in the handling of milk through modern — 
dairy equipment and is due to evaporation, loss in the equipment, over- 
capacity of milk bottles, ete. 3 
~The great bulk of the surplus milk received is not required for any 4 
other purpose and therefore has to be separated and used for the manu- — 
facture of butter. Since the price we pay for Surplus Milk is always — 4 
considerably higher than the price of churning cream and the market — : 
price of butter this results in a loss to the dairy of an amount which is © 
equivalent over a period of time to an average of approximately one- 
tenth of a cent per quart of milk sold, and this is the dairy’s part of — 4 
the inevitable loss through being unable to purchase milk exactly to the» 4 
quantity required. 2 
In considering the statistics furnished by cities in the United States 4 
of America it should be remembered that the yield in quarts per hun- — 
dred pounds based on the American quart is 20 per cent higher than 
the yield in Canadian quarts, so that in order to be on an equal basis 
with the dairies in the United States we in Canada should receive a 20 
per cent higher spread per quart. 
In considering Dairy Plant Operations I would like to Sone eat that & 
a milk pasteurizing plant operates 365 days a year. It is impossible to : 
close down even for one day. This means extra expenditure for equip ; 
ment, labour and other charges which plants in other lines of business are 
not subjected to. The same condition applies to delivery expenses as 
deliveries must be made 365 days each year, In Montreal climatic con- 
ditions are such that our company must maintain both waggons and | 
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sleighs sufficient to cover all its routes. This is a condition which a great 
many of the cities in the United States of America and quite a number 
of the cities in the Dominion of Canada do not have to meet. 

~ Our company sells only milk, cream and other dairy products of the 
highest quality, and our standards not only meet but exceed those fixed 


by the Health Department of the City of Montreal. In order to do so 


it is necessary to exercise continuous and careful attention in the main- 
tenance of the plant and equipment, and the handling of the products. 
The plant and equipment must be kept scrupulously clean and the 
pasteurizing and cooling processes must be carried out to the letter, Over 


a period of a year thousands of samples are collected and tested in order 


to provide a proper check on the operations of the plant. This attention 
has to be maintained during the full twenty-four hours of each and every 
day. 

In our opinion the house to house method of delivering milk is an 
absolute necessity. On Sundays and holidays when the stores are not 
open a delivery of fresh milk can only be obtained from the distributing 
plants. In addition there are always a large number of people who due 
to illness or other circumstances are unable to go to the store for their 
milk. This has been proved by the fact that since some of the stores 
have sold milk at very low prices a large number of our customers have 
taken their early morning delivery or part of their requirements from us 
and the balance from those stores. By delivery direct from the dairy 
plant to the home, the most of- which is made before breakfast, the public 
is assured of receiving milk of the highest quality. During the warm 
weather milk is placed on the delivery waggons under ice. 

In the case of contagious diseases in any home the Health Depart- 
ment of the City notify the distributing company, after which special 
precautions are taken in each case until all danger has been eliminated, 
and it is apparent that the necessary care in this regard can be controlled 
more easily through direct delivery from the distributing company to the 
homes than by any other method of delivery. There is also the question 
of delivery to hospitals, charitable institutions, restaurants and other 
similar organizations. 

The cost of delivering milk direct from the distributing plants to 
the homes is not excessive where a fair volume is sold. During the last 
two or three years, however, conditions have been such as to make the 
maintenance of a fair volume very difficult. The continued unsatisfactory 
conditions prevailing throughout the country and the consequent lack of 
buying power has caused a decrease in the consumption of milk and a 
larger decrease in the consumption of cream. In addition to this a 
number of the chain stores have used milk as a Leader, and in this way 
have divided the method by which a great many homes receive their 
supplies and thus cause an increase in the expenses of deliveries to them. 
As previously mentioned this company has refused to purchase milk 
which had been offered by producers at lower than the regular prices. 
This milk, however, has found its way into the City of Montreal, and 
it has enabled some of the smaller dealers to undersell the companies who 
were adhering to the agreement with the Association and endeavouring 
to maintain a fair price to the producers and a fair price from the con- 
sumer, 

We wish to stress the fact that so far as our company is concerned 


there has been no antagonism with or from the producers. We believe 


it to be vital to the success of our industry that the producers receive a 
fair value for their products. On the other hand it is also vital that the 
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distributing companies receive a oa return from their sales in order that 
they can pay the producers promptly, and also bear the expense of hand- 
ling and delivering the products to the consumer-in accordance with the 
high standards which should be maintained. 

During recent years the market values of butter and cheese have 
fallen to extremely low levels. These values are beyond the control of 
the producers and the distributors, but they are nevertheless a determining 
factor in the regulation of fluid milk prices. From 60 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the milk produced in Canada is not required for fluid milk or 
cream. There is always an effort made by the producers to dispose of 
their milk for fluid sale purposes, and if the difference between the prices 
of these two classifications is too great the pressure becomes severe and 
ultimately breaks down the price of fluid milk. 


Yours truly, 
EASTERN Darries LIMITED, 


W.R. AIRD, 
President. 
By the Chairman: " 
Q. Is that all of your statement?—A. Yes, sir. I will be glad to answer 
any questions. | 


By Mr. Blair: 

Q. May I ask you a question pertaining to delivery. . You said the loss on 

the surplus is 1 cent a quart?—A. One-tenth of a cent a quart. 
~Q. Now, you say the deliveries are very small, but we are all aware in 
Toronto that on some streets in the morning six or seven milk carts are on the 
one street annoying the early drivers of cars. Would it not be possible, sir, to 
have a central delivery, especially for-the small customers, where one waggon 
would deliver for all companies. It is seldom that a delivery man enters in as 


a factor in securing new customers, because the milk is delivered before the 


people are out of bed in many cases. Therefore, I think you could carry on the 
business and have a central delivery for the smaller customers?—A. My answer 


to that question is that none of us in our company have been able to figure out — 


a method under which that could be done, and some of us have had a very 
considerable number of year’s experience in the distribution of milk, and we 
have not been able to figure out any basis of that sort. It would take a super- 
man on a waggon to be able to tell who wants which milk. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. Has your organization any Bou ion with. any of the chain stores, 
and if so, what?—A. “We are supplying the Dominion stores at Montreal? 
Q. At what price?—A. The price to the Dominion stores is to-day 7 cents. 
@. And they sell at what price?—A. Eight cents. 
@. And you deliver at what price?—A. Nine cents. 


By Mr. Blar: 

@. May I ask what is the cost of delivery?—A. I have prepared here 
some figures I think that will answer that question. Perhaps, with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I might give a brief outline of what constitutes 
the costs of a dairy. 


The CuHarrman: That will be very acceptable. 
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Witness: Unfortunately, our fiscal year ends in March, and with your 
permission I would like to talk on our period of the year ending the 3rd of 
March, 1932, and the ten months ending January 31, 1933. I can give you 
comparative figures for these two periods. This is on milk, per quart; the cost 
of the dairy expenses was 1-48 cents per quart; for the year ending March 31, 
1932; and 1-52 cents per quart for the ten months ending January 31, 1933. 

Q. What does that include, Mr. Aird?—A. I was going to give you the 
whole thing. 

Q. All right.—A. It includes first of all, labour. 


By Mr. Stirling: 
Q. The cost to the dairy for labour?—A. That is the actual dairy cost. 


Now, in the dairy expenses are included such items as bottling caps, fuel, 


general expenses applicable to the dairy itself, the proportion of insurance 
charges that are applicable to the dairy, labour generally that is applicable 


to the dairy, laboratory expenses and labour, milk and cream wages, light, 


power, refrigeration, rent if any, repairs and maintenance, supplies general, 
supplies laboratory, taxes, workmen’s compensation, and water. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


@. Does that include pasteurization?—A. All of these costs go to make 
up the total dairy cost, including pasteurization. 


By Mr. Stirling: 
Q. Is that including the cost of the milk and the cream?—A. No, that is 
actual expenses only. : 
Q. But, you read milk and cream?—A. I said, ‘“ Supplies, milk and cream,’ 
and “ labour, milk and cream,” that is the labour actually expended by us on 


} handling the milk for the plant. 


figure. 


Mr. BoucHarp: Does it include what was invested?—A. No—1-°48 is the 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. That is for 1931?—A. For the year ending March 31, 1932, and 1-52 
for the ten months ending January 31, 1933. You will notice that the costs are 


up slightly for the past ten months, over the previous year. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Why?—A. For the simple reason the sales are down. Our wages have 
been cut. We have cut our expenses to the bone, but unfortunately we have 
not been able to get our expenses down as fast as sales and other things drop. 
Now then, selling and other expenses are the next thing, that cost was, for 
the year ending March 31, 1932, 2:59 cents per quart, and for the ten months 
ending January 31, 2-88 cents per quart. You will notice there is a decrease 


- there, some of the wagons have been taken off the road, and we cut wages 
besides and commissions. 


Q. Does that include delivery cost?—A. This is delivery costs I am talking 
about now, selling and delivery. In other words, our expenses are split up 
in four ways; first—I have not mentioned the price we pay for milk, well I 
can give you that—first of all is our dairy expense, then our selling and delivery 
expenses, and administration expenses and our executive expense. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Why would your delivery costs be cut because you took off some 
wagons?—A. Because we have been trying to get our expenses down on account 


of general conditions, and as our sales drop we took wagons off the road. We 


me Thee 


lost customers. 
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Q. You say your “ per quart” is so and so?—A. Yes. 

Q. So then, when you took off your wagons, it lower 
quart?—A. Providing we can maintain the sales on our wagons that are left, 
yes. That is what we have done, and of course there are other costs besides 
that have been contributed to the lowering of that cost. If you will allow 
me to read what makes up this cost of delivery, perhaps you can figure it 
out. First of all, there is the blacksmith, we have to shoe horses; then there 
are bottles, cans, cases, express on sales if any, general expenses in connection 
with selling, horse feed, insurance, labour blacksmith, labour garage, sales- 
men’s wages, stable and yard services, store if any, licences, which is a very 
heavy item, rentals, if any, repairs to cans, repairs to cases, reserve for bad 
debts, stable expenses, trucks, wagon and sleigh repairs. All of these items 
go to make up that expense. — f 


By Mr. Boys: | 
Q. Do you have any milk delivery by motor?—A. Yes, both. - 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Just while you are on that, have you the cost for bottles there?—A. No, 


the bottles cost us roughly, around five cents apiece. 


Q. Have you any idea what you spent in the fiscal year 1932 for botttles? | 


—A. Yes, about $1,000 a month. 

Q. Would that be for increase in business?—A. No, that-is actual bottle 
loss, breakage, applicable to the charges. . 

Q. And what does that amount to?—A. To a thousand dollars a month. 
Of course, gentlemen, a thousand dollars a month sounds like an awful lot, 
but when you come to deal with a few million bottles the cost in the year is 
not so much. Take a grocery store wrapping parcels, if you got them to 
tell you what it cost to wrap up an individual parcel, I am sure you would be 
surprised. You are asking us one lump sum of what bottles amount to on a 
fairly large volume of business. eS 


By Mr. Shaver: 


Q. Might I enquire if that figure includes just breakage?—A. All bottle — 


expense. ee 
Q. What other losses would you have except breakage?—-A. Yes, there 
is the loss on bottles. . . 

Q@. How could that be, isn’t it the usual custom to make each driver 
responsible for the bottles he takes out and to charge customers for bottles 
they fail to return?—A. No, we have two types of bottles, we have a store 
bottle on milk sold to stores, there is a charge for them, but you can’t charge 
the householder for a bottle. aS 


~- By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Why can’t you charge the householders?—A. You might do it, but if 
you did, you probably wouldn’t keep your customer long. 

Q. I suppose that is why you see so many bottles lying around the lanes 
here?—A. I don’t think you see many. : 

Q. Yes, indeed you do.—A: If you have gone around before the bottles 
have been collected, you will find some there. [ can tell you, gentlemen, we 
are on the job looking after bottles, we know that bottles are an expense, and 
we don’t just sit back and leave bottles lie around. 


By Mr. Goulet: | 7 
Q. Why can’t you just charge them to the customers?—A. For the simple 


reason if you have been supplying milk to a home—this: company started in 


ed the cost per — 
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1873—they are short a bottle one morning and you told them that before you 
could deliver to them they had to have a bottle or pay for one, they would 
not like it very well. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. This is a very serious thing to us; it has increased the cost of milk?— 
A. My dear sir, it is a very serious thing to us too. 
@. You have means of making it up, and we haven't. 


By Mr. Goulet: 
Q. If the companies were to do the same thing in general, then it would 
be all right?—A. If everybody did everything they should, —that is the ideal, 
but it is impossible. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. We had that testimony before with reference ee other companies, and 
in one case, if I remember correctly, we were told it was $16,000, and in 
another, $14, 000—I think the second company gave a much similar statement. 
Now, the cost of botles in the city of Montreal must be enormous.—A. it is. 

Q. Of course, that cost must be finally taken out of the producer of milk? 
—A. It is. 

QQ. Of course, that cost must be Analy taken out of the producer of 
milk?—A. I would not say that the producer of milk is paying that. 

Q. No? Oh, yes, he does—A. The consumer is paying that. 

Q. Can you say how it was charged to the producer?—A. Charged in 
this respect, that it all comes into the cost of doing business. 

Q. Oh, yes; but that means that you are able to pay the producer just 


that much less ‘because of that cost.—A. No. 


Q. And so the point to the farmer is this, that we want and insist that 


_ the distribution of milk be carried on in the cheapest possible way, or at 


least at a reasonable cost, and everything that is added to the handling cost is 


an extra charge upon the producer of milk. We must get that point of view, 


and we want the producer to get that point of view—A. We have it. 
Q. I mean that the farmer takes what is left after all other expenses 


are paid; and until everybody gets that point of view we will not get a 


proper solution on this question—A. Well, I am going to tell you this sir, 
that we have that point of view, and we watch our bottles, and our bottle 


loss to-day is as low as we can make it, using the best effort that we have to 


keep it down, we are on the job; we don't operate our business to just let this 
situation ride, we are operating our business as economically as we know how. 
My sympathy is entirely with the producer. I think the evidence that has 


3 been produced here proves that scme of us at least are trying to pay the 


: butter. 


ie 


producer a fair price. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Might I ask a question right fare: You say the cost to you is a 


thousand dollars a month for bottles, what volume of milk do you handle 


per month?—A. We handle over the year on milk alone—of course, the $1,000 
a month is bottle cost for the entire business—we handle 9,943, 521 units. 

Q. Last year?—A. That does not mean bottles only, because some of 
these bottles are in fours—when you get into halfpints—but this is brought 
to quarts; and the total is 9,943,521 units. Now, if you divide that into $1,000 
a month—. 

Q. Quarts, you say?—A. That is our total units sold, milk, cream and 
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Q.4 mean, is it quarts?—A. Quarts, “yes; and butter is “a pound”’— 
9 943, §21 units. the : 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Now, can you give us—have you handy there Mr. Aird, the total | 
- number of pounds of milk that you handled last year?—A. Yes, but wouldn’t | 
you rather have me finish this cost. 

@. Well, there is just a point here that I waar to make.—A. We purchased | 
—] am taking the same. period, March, 1931, to March, 1932, the year— | 
22,572,910 pounds of milk, | 

Q. Then Mr. Aird, I should like to fix that cnt here, that ‘where he | 
handled over twenty-two million pounds of milk at an average cost of $1,000 ~ 
per month for bottles. We have had evidence here where those who only had 
13 million pounds of milk the cost ran over $1,000 worth of bottles; so you 
are well under them. ' : 


By Mr. Boyes: 
| Q. May I ask, where you have that $1, 000 per month cost for bottles, | 
about what percentage is that of your total value of bottles throughout that 7) 
time?—A. I.can’t answer that. | = | 


By the Chawman: 

@. He means your stock of bottles—aA. I have got the ne of the value 
of the bottles that we have, but there are a thousand other things— 

The CHAIRMAN: Might I propose, gentlemen, that Mr. Aird finish his 
statement, and that you confine your questions to the statement afterwards. 

The Wrrness: Now I think you have the dairy expenses, and the selling 
and delivery expenses. On the butter wrapping and selling and delivery 
expenses for the year ending March 31, 1932, 2-95 cents—and average for the 
ten months, 2-83 cents. Administration—lI’d just like to point out that in that 
connection 1-82 cents over the year was paid out in wages; and 1:74 cents for 
the ten months was paid out in wages. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q@. That is, sellmg and delivery?—A. That is selling and delivery. J am 
dealing in cents per quart. The administration expenses for the year ending 
March 31, 1932, were -52 of a cent; and for the ten months, -49 cent. The 
executive expenses were -24 cent; and the ten months -:25 cent, giving total 
expenses of 5-17 cents for the year; and 5-09 cents for the ten months. Now, 
the selling value. One average selling price per quart for the year was 10°53 
cents; and for the ten months, 9:04 cents. You will notice a decrease of almost — 
1-5 cents. The purchase price of the milk—the cost of our milk for the year 
was 4-83 cents; and for the ten months 3-59 cents. : 

Q. That is, per quart?—A. Per quart. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Does that include surplus?—A. That is the actual cost of the milk 
sold. | = 
By Mr. Bouchard: 
(). Do you sell exactly the same quantity as you buy?—A. No, we do not. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Your cost price, of course, included ie nneson anon to. the farmer?— 
A, Yes. I’d just like to point out one point here; that from these figures you 
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"will notice that the dairy itself absorbed a quarter of a cent a quart. In other 
words, our spread actually went down from 5-70 to 5-45, or one-quarter of a 
cent a quart. We have absorbed that spread. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Do you sell milk with the same proportion of fat in it as you buy?— 
A. Absolutely. I stated that in my report. Now, that leaves one figure, that 
is profit. Taking the 5-17 from the 5-70 leaves a profit of -53 cents per quart, 
out of which we have to pay interest on our investment and depreciation; and 
for the ten months it leaves -36 cents for a quart, out of which we have to do 
the same thing. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Just a word about that “depreciation.” You say that it costs you 
$1, 000 a month for: bottles?—A. Y¥ ese cir: 
Q. Does that figure in your depreciation, also?—A. No. The bottle loss 
is an actual operating expense and so charged. 


By Mr. Brown: 
@. What percentage of depreciation do you allow?—A. Well, that is a 
question that I can’t answer. This company is a subsidiary of Eastern Dairies, 
and I haven’t.got those figures here. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Regarding the butter fat content of your milk, is that the same at all 
times?—A. No. 

Q. It is not?—-A. No, no more than the cow gives the same kind of butter 
fat. at all times, it varies om vear to year and “from month to month, prac- 
tically. 

()2¥ au take the milk as it is delivered to you and after pasteurizing it you 
then have 3:7, or whatever the average is, and you deliver the average?— 
Ay That 1s right, absolutely. There is nothing added to or taken from it. 


- By Mr. Brown: 

. Let us come back to the chain stores; how long have you been supplying 
the Dominion stores?—A. Oh, for quite a number of years, but not at a lower 
price than we sell it; only since the first of March. 

Q. Well, that is a point I want to get at, how long have you been delivering 
it to the chain stores at your reduced price?—A. Since the first of March. 

Q. Of this year?—A. I think, to be exact, probably about the 27th or 28th 
of February we started. 

@. And have you reduced your house to house delivery price since then? 
—-A. Yes we did, at the same time. 

Q. That means this, I want to emphasize this point, that means that you will 
be compelled to pay the producers less for their milk through the arrangements 
that have been made with the chain stores?—A. Well, sir, af you get 40 cents 

-a hundred less for it—I am giving it roughly, now—if the dairy gets 40 cents 
less out of which to pay, what else can you do. 
 Q. Well, I am not saying you can do anything else, but I want the public 
‘to understand that point?—A. I think, ultimately, that is what is going to 
happen. 
| Q. This arrangement with the chain stores means that the chain stores 
are handling the farmer’s milk at less than cost, and the farmer is therefore 
compelled to take less for his product than he ‘otherwise would. I want to 
emphasize that point, and you admit it, as it was admitted by a witness here the 
other day—it means that the farmer is the eventual sufferer. 
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By Mr. Loucks: — : , | 

Q. I have figures here from a consumer for the month of January, 1938, a 

I just want to ask if they compare favourably with your figures. The con- 4 
sumer paid an average of 11 cents for January of this year—they really paid 6 © 
cents per pint for milk, and also 35 cents a pint and 50 cents a pint for double % 
X cream. Do these figures compare with your figures as a distributor?—A. ~ 
Our selling price on milk for January, 1933, was 11 cents a quart, that is right; a 
6 cents by the pint—we have adopted this policy of charging more for a pint & 
than a quart for the simple reason that it costs more. - 


By Mr. Pickel:  , pace 
Q. What is the proportion of milk sold in pints?—A. Oh, the pints are 
very small, very, very small. | % 
Q. Can you give us the percentage of that?—A. No, I could not give you | 
the percentage. It is only a few odd cases a day. It would naturally add to the 3 
cost but it does not amount to a very great deal, the pints of milk sold—very — 
slight. There are lots of half-pints sold to schools. : 
Q. What is the difference in the cost of bottling a pint or a quart?—A. Well, — 
that, sir, is a hard question to answer. You have to have-a regular cost 4 
accountant, and I doubt if it would add much anyway when we actually got it — 
to take and separate the flow of milk through the plant to show that your pints — 
cost so much and your half-pints cost so much. | 
Q. I meant the cost of the bottles?—A. Oh, of bottles; I would say that the 
cost of the bottles for the same quantity of milk, that is, 2 pints make quart, — 
would be more on a pint than on a quart. The bottles cost a little less per bottle — 
but then you have got 2 bottles instead of one. | 


By Mr. Vallance: : 
Q. The difference is very small?—A. Not very much less, I have not the 4 
actual figures here, I will be glad to get it for you. ; : | 


By Mr. Loucks: | 
Q. I have here another price which shows that the consumer pays 10 cents — 
per quart for buttermilk?—A. I think that the price of buttermilk was 8 cents, 
it may have been 10; but if it were 10 or 8, buttermilk is milk, and is purchased 
by us as milk. It is not something that we get for nothing. : 


By Mr. Blair: ea 
Q. Is it always fresh milk?—A. Our buttermilk is always fresh milk. 


By Mr. Brown: | 


Q. Do you mean by buttermilk that you churn it?—A. Yes, we churn it. 

Q. Do you make part of your surplus into what is called modified ‘butter- 
milk?—A. No, we do not. .Our buttermilk is buttermilk, and is sold as butter- 
milk; and it is not fermented milk. . 

Q. Well, you would say it is a by-product?—A. No, it is not. 


By Mr. Loucks: aon 
Q. But it is a by-product in the sense that it is left over from. churning? 
—A. No, our buttermilk is manufactured and sold as buttermilk, it is not the: 
residue of a churning. | 


By Mr. Mullins: : 
Q. The butter is not taken off— —A. Very, very little, you have got to take 
a little off in order to get good churned buttermilk; you have to got to take 
some of the butter off and you have got to make up— __ 
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cent fat. 


Q. Are you right about that fat?—A. Gur buttermilk runs around 2 per 
Q. And you leave that butter fat in the buttermilk?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Shaver: 
Q. May I ask if you take this 2 per cent or ‘take a certain amount of whole 


milk and a certain amount of skim milk and put with it milk from which the 


butter fat has been taken off?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Would it be poshsible to do that?—A. Oh, yes, most anything is possible, 


but we don’t do those things. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
-Q: When you make buttermilk with milk you take a quantity of milk 


and take from it a certain percentage of butterfat?—-A. No. I will tell you 


| 
; 
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what we do: We take milk and we add cream. 
Q. You take milk and you add cream?—A. We take milk and we add 


‘cream to it up to, I think it is, 10 or 12 per cent, because we have to get 


something to get butter from—we put cream in in order to get butter out—we 


get the butter value in and then we take and churn that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you churn that sour or sweet?—A. It has got to be sour of course, 


that is the usual procedure. We churn that and there is a small proportion 
_of butter comes off leaving the old fashioned buttermilk, churned as nearly as . 
- you can get to the old fashioned churn—as near as it is possible to make it. 


By Mr. Loucks: 

Q. What percentage of butterfat have you really got?—A. 2 per cent. 

‘Q. You don’t say you leave that butter in there?—A. No, I say we should 
have our milk up to 10 per cent, and after taking the butterfat off it leaves 
about 2 per cent. 

®. You take off about 8 per cent?—-A. Yes, about that much. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. If the witness knows, and I might tell him I am a farmer, I would 


like him to tell me how he can take milk and by adding cream bring it up 


10 per cent butterfat and then churn it and leave 2 per cent butterfat in it; 
I want to know how that is done?—-A. That is the only way I can tell you. 


I tried to make it plain. Unfortunately, I am not a practical man, and the only 


thing I can tell you is if you would like to come down I can show it being 
done. 
QQ. I have done a lot of churning in my day, both by dash churn and 


by other churns and I know what I am talking about, whether it is the old 


dash churn or the other churn, it is just the same, and I don’t know yet how 
you could get that 2 per cent butterfat in it, when you take out the butter 


you take out all the butter?—A. We do practically put in the butter, but as 


I told you we started off with 10 per cent— 

~ Q. I know about that. You say you took 10 per cent off. What I want 
to know is how you leave that 2 per cent in and take 8 per cent off—aA. I 
can’t answer that. 
Q. I don’t think anybody could. I can see ies it would work if you 
are making synthetic buttermilk, how you could put 2 per cent butterfat 


into it, but if you are going to put it through any churning process, I can’t 


see how you'can leave that 2 per cent in?—A. I can tell you this, sir, 


we don’t make synthetic buttermilk in our ee, ours is churned buttermilk. 
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By Mr. Mullins: pee S 2 

Q. There is no culture in it?—A. The usual process. I will tell you what - 
will do. I will be very glad to send you a full description—I don’t believ 
I have it here—on how we make our buttermilk. 
Q. Let me ask you, do you use any culture; do you put a powder in? | 
—A. We put no powder in. a 
Q. Nor a cube of any kind?—A. No. 


By Mr. Boyes: i 

Q. Regarding that question, I would like to nedoetand ae that youll 
would add a culture to the cream before you churned it so as to cet the right _ 
percentage of acidity?—-A. You have got to do that to make butter generally 
and as I said we went through the oe ee of making butter. 1 


By Mr. Pickel: | 

Mr. Aird, you say that your buttermilk is made just the same as it a 

to be made in the old dash churn?—A. No, I say it is as nearly like that as we 
can possibly make it. 4 
Q. It used to be the process in making bofer in the old dash churn i z 
get all the butter out of it?—A. Yes. 4 
Q: There might be a little stay in but not much_ after it is strained, there — 
would be no butter curds in it, so that it is rather obvious that if this is’ used © 
for making butter the buttermilk is actually a by-product?—A. Of course, — 
buttermilk is a by-product after churning butter, but the point which I am] 
making is this, that the milk which goes into that is not a by- product and it” 
is purchased as fluid milk. : 
Q. But you get the butter?—A. Certainly, and take a loss on it. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Now, when you churn milk, you say at that is ee a ee ee bua 
we realize that it is a by- product of the cow because you churned it, what 
do you allow for the butter in order to arrive at a price of 8 or 10 cents for 
a quart of buttermilk; what do you allow for the butter? You pay the same 
prices for milk from which you make buttermilk as you do for the fluid 
milk which you deliver through the city?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. When you get your butter made you charge for the butter, and you 
say you sell your buttermilk for 8 or 10 cents per quart, and that you are 

-prebably selling tne whole milk at 11. That is a difference of 3 cents—8 and | 
11—3 for the whole and 8 forthe butter. Do you get just the equivalent. off 
3 cents for the butter taken off the milk, making the whole operation 11” 
cents?—A. That is a very involved question. IT can’t answer that, —- 

Q. That is what is sticking in the crop of the producer?—A. I know} 
but the volume of buttermilk is so small it practically amounts to nothing,— 
the few quarts of buttermilk sold to-day by our company are neither here 
nor there. 

-Q. Well, in the whole sales of your company that you mention, does that 
include the buttermilk with the whole milk?—A-. Yes, and that volume oN 
buttermilk is sold—it is only a few hundred quarts a week. 

Q. You haven’t got the volume of both with Weare e No, I have not. 
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By Mr. Brown: 
Q. What proportion of your milk do you pay for at surplus prices?—A. 
For the ian Monts ending January, 1938, 15-8 per cent. 
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By Mr. Loucks: 


i Q. What is the difference between the price you pay the producer for the 
‘month of June, the difference in the spread to the producer? What is the 
price in June? I give you figures from a consumer in-January. I want to 
‘fi nd out what would be the difference to the producer. Naturally there would 
-be—A. In June? 

=. Q. There would be a big production of milk in June?—A. You want 
to Inow—your question is what is our spread in the month of June? 

Q. And in January, that is to the producer, the price—A. You mean— 


Mr. VaLtuANcE: The spread between what you actually paid. 
The Witness: What we actually eee 


By Mr. Loucks: 


E> Q. To the producer. ‘There would be a spread between the price you 

would pay in January for milk——A. In the month of June the producer got 

3: 4 and in the month of January, 1933, 4-1. 

~  Q. I want to give you some more floures from a consumer in Montreal. 

aa re is what this consumer says they paid for the month of June, that is 

1932. They paid 10 cents a quart for milk in June. They paid 6 cents a pint 

“for milk in June. They paid for cream the same, that is 2-X, 50 cents. They 

paid for buttermilk the same, 10 cents in the month of June. That is different 

ea from in January. That is the consumer. How do you account for that, when 

you cut the price to the producer between January and June?—A. We did 

not cut the price to the producer. We raised the price. The producer got 

a: ‘in January against 3:4 in June. 

 ~©—Q. _Yes, to the consumer; that is what we are trying to get. We are 

ut ying to find out what this spread is, what the spread is between the producer 

- and the consumer. You charged the consumer practically the same in June 

R as you charged in January?—A. No. 
Q. But you cut the producer?—A. No, the producer paid one cent more 

ae than in June—the consumer paid one cou more and the producer 

2 got more, both of them. 

| et) Here are the figures again that the consumer paid. We admit for 

Pili you paid one cent more a quart; but by the pint, paid exactly the same, 

6 cents a pint in June—aA. A pint? 

| 3 Q. Yes, a pint.—A. For the simple reason pints are so small that they 

| don’t enter into it, and you can’t split cents in half. 

| Q. Take cream, cream is the very same exactly, 35 cents in June and 

| January. Buttermilk is just the same in June and January. There is no 

ac lifference to the consumer, only with milk?—A. That is right. 

Q. How do you ate: that? Who gets the profit? The farmer does 

not, but the consumer pays the same?—A. Well, frankly, gentlemen, that 

item of buttermilk is so small that it does not—it hardly enters into the 

picture at all. 

Q. Just one more thing. This consumer says they consumed 143 quarts 

of aber in the month of June and they have consumed 154 quarts of 

buttermilk in January. That is only one consumer.—A. They consumed that 

much buttermilk? — 

_ Q. That is just one consumer?—A. There are very few like that in the 
city of Montreal. 

4 — Q. I am just giving one. ‘ 

Mr. Saver: Colonel Mullins. 

The Cuatrman: Any other questions? 
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By Mr. Bertrand: ; aa 
Q. How much do you pay for the milk, or how much did you pay for milk | 
in the month of February, the association price?—A. This February? ce. | 
Q. Yes.—A. 1933? Bees : 
Q. Yes—A. $1.35 for the regular milk. 
Q. How much do you pay for surplus?—A. $1.10. 
Q. $1.10 for surplus milk?—A. Yes, $1.10 for surplus mil‘. = 
Q. That is always, of course, less transportation to the producer?—A. Less | 
the producer’s delivery expenses, yes. | i 
 Q. Just about 25 cents per 100 pounds?—A. I could not answer that. Tea 
may be. It is whatever it costs him. i 
~ Q. Do you get your cream out of surplus milk, sweet cream?—A. A small | 
part of it. : & : | 
Q. Where do you get the balance?—A. We buy it from cream shippers. 
Q. How much do you pay for your cream?—A. We have not got that- 
figure here. : — 
Q. That would be rather important to have-—A. I beg your pardon? = 
| Q. Could not you have your secretary supply you with that?—A. We have 
not got that figure here with us. = 
Q. How do you buy your cream?—A. What do you mean? 
Q. On the butter fat basis?—A. Yes. _ ee . a 
Q. How much do you pay per pound of butter fat?—A. I told you I cannot | 
answer that. I have not got that figure. | “= 
Q. Could not your secretary supply you with that?—A. We have not got” 
it here. If we had it here, I would be very glad to give it to you. a 
Q. That is a very important matter. We understand that there is quite | 
a volume of sweet cream sold under different classes of cream, which are called — 
two-X I suppose. or otherwise, and table cream and homogenized cream, and — 
the like?—-A. Yes. Pee. | 
Q. And if you just buy that on the butter fat basis, on what do you base 
your butter fat basis to pay the producer?—A. We buy cream from the producer — 
on test, butter fat. Cream must be sold, according to the law, in certain specific — 
standards, as the cap on the bottle in which the cream is sold must state what — 
the content of that bottle is in butter fat. a - 
Q. Would you explain how you work that out?—A. Very easily. It is 
worked out that if you sell 10 per cent cream, there is 10 per cent butter fat in 
the cream in the bottle. If you sell 30 per cent cream, there is 30 per cent cream 
in the bottle, and the same applies to 40. . = 
Q. But you cannot give us the price you are paying for that cream?—A. No. 
I will be very glad to give it. on, Con 
Q. And the price you are selling at?—A. I will be very glad to get this for — 
you. I have concentrated more on milk here than J. have-on cream:.- 7 -<~ ye 
Q. Yes, but cream is apparently—the more we advance in this inquiry and ~ 
the more information we get, we find that cream is a very big item—A. Yes. — 
I can answer that question in this way, that the price we pay for sweet cream 
is considerably in excess of the price of churning cream. It varies. — It has a 
direct relationship to the price of churning cream. . << 4 
Q. Now you said a moment ago with respect to prices, that certain members : 
cof the association or representatives of the association were getting together — 
with the representatives of the producers and fixing the prices from time to time. 
On what basis do you fix those prices to be paid to the producer?—A. Well, — 
through experience, there has been a set selling price. For instance, to-day or 
in January it was 11 cents, and if it comes about that there is a surplus of 
milk or a shortage of milk, either some member of the producers’ association 
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or some of the distributors in the city will call a meeting, and at that time the 
price to the producer is discussed. Now, the price of cheese and the price of 
butter have a bearing on this price. 

— Q. What bearing has it?—A. It has this bearing; as I mentioned in my > 
statement that there is anywhere, I believe, from 60 to 75 per cent more milk 
produced than is consumed; and if the price we have agreed to pay to the . 
association is such that some of the producers who are only able to get an 
abnormally low price for cheese or butter that they are trying to find a market 
in the city at whatever they can get above those prices, that has the effect of 
breaking down the agreed price which we have with the producer. We find 
ourselves in the position of meeting cut price competition from two sources, cut 
price competition from the farmer or the producer, and cut price competition 
for our own distributor in the city. 
| Q. Would it be possible that you welcome competition from the producer?— 
A. I definitely state in this report here that our company adheres strictly to 
their agreement. 

Q. Oh, yes—.—A. And I can tell you frankly— 

| a: —that is not my question at all. I am just asking if you welcome that 
‘kind of competition?—A. No, we don’t. | 
Q. All right—A. May I answer why we don’t? 

Q. All right—A. Because that has a tremendous bearing, for the simple 
-reason that I believe to-day that the producer is not getting enough money for 
his goods, and we do not welcome it because it is destructive competition. We 
welcome all kinds of competition, but not destructive competition. 

| Q. Well, taking it from this point of view, then, when you say that the 
price paid to the producer for the production of cheese and butter is a deter- 
mining factor in the price that is to be paid to the producer who supplies you 
with fluid milk, is that or would it be a fact that you take into consideration the 
price or the value of that milk and adding a certain percentage of what you 
_ think it would cost to produce milk which you use as fluid milk, in fixing your 

_price?—A. No, there is no such formula for working that out, We do the best. 
we can with the producers. That is, we have tried to pay them as much as 

we can. 

E Q. There would not be another formula—would it be possible that you 
would take into consideration the possibility of your sales and deduct from that 

what you call your spread, to fix your price to the producer?—aA. If we had 
- done that, would I have been able fo give you the figures that I did, that we are 
4 absorbing the quarter of a cent a quart for the ten months this year over the 
_ year last year’?—A. We don’t do that. | 
- Q. A quarter of a cent a quart is not so very much?—A. A quarter of a 
cent a quart is a tremendous pile of money, in our volume; taking a quarter of 
a cent a quart on our turnover is an awful pile of money. 
ss Q. A quarter of a cent a quart is only 10 cents per hundred pounds, is that 
-s0?—A. Pardon. , 
. Q. Is it not a fact that a quarter of a cent a quart is only 10 cents per 
4 hundred pounds?—A. Yes; and on 22,000,000 pounds makes it $22,000. 
Q. 22,000,000 pounds?—A. 22 000 000 pounds, if I can figure properly is 
$22,000. That is what a quarter of a cent-a quart means. 
p Q. $22,000 would not be so very much to you, because you said $10,000 
was not so very much in bottles?—A. Well now, that is a different proposition, 
of course. 
q Q. Yes, that is a different proposition for you, but not for the producer?— 
A. I would like you to believe me when I tell you that we are anxious to pay the 
_ producer a fair price, and that the reasons that we are not able to pay him a 
price to give him a fair return to-day, are reasons beyond our control; cheese, 
butter producers and irresponsible distributor competition. 
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Q. Diving the questioning of previous tee in this inquiry this ques 
tion was put to one of the witnesses, {Then you take the possible selling price § 
to the consumer and deduct your spread to fix the price to the producer” ae 
A. We do not. ) 

Q. Wait a minute; it was one of the menue who said hat you sit anon 4 


other representatives of the companies and the dairies, in fixing the prices, and 2 y 
his answer was this: “Yes, sir, which ever way it moves, the producer either gets jj 
it, or it is taken off him.’—A. I can only answer for myself, not for what some-  j 


-body else has said. | 
Q. Well, you were sitting together apparently, according to what this | 


gentleman said?—A. I might hear him say that, but that does not mean that J 


i concur in what he says. I have given you fiures there that our spread is sa | 
quarter of a cent less. aa 


Q. Then when you sit together there are differences of opinion ae to set 4 


this price, on what basis you do. I suppose you can’t answer that, and I won’t 4} 
ask you——A. What is your question? | | 
Q. I said then when you are sitting together to fix the prices to the pro- | 
ducer, there are different points of view on how these prices are to be set?—A. & 
I should say so. We run our business. | 
Q. Now, in referring to this factor in fixing this price to the producer, this © 


further question was put: “Do you take it from the possibility of the selling © 
price and deduct your spread and give the balance to the producer?” Of course | 


that is what happens?—A. Practically, yes; but there is this difference, that it a 
is not all to the producer, as I have shown. you from the records of this com- | 
pany— 7 
Q. Yes?—A. —that our spread, the whole decrease was not passed on to the | 
producer. I have already stated that. I have given you figures. | 

Q. We will admit that. Coming back later, you answered Mr. Brown a | 


moment ago who put a question as to what the producer would get if the | 


decrease—if your price was decreased to the consumer, and you said eventually | 


if we have to lower our selling price of forty cents per hundred pounds, it has a 


to be passed on to the producer?—A. That is true. And why? How are we | 
going to be able to pay the producer for goods if we do not get enough for the | 
goods that we sell to pay our labour, pay our operating expenses, and have | 
enough left to pay him for the goods that we bought from him? That is the | 
answer. | 
Q. That just makes the point that I was trying to get at, that your selling | 
‘price is taken into consideration, your spread deducted and the balance given to 
the producer?—A. Everything is taken into consideration. a 

Q. All right. ee 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Aird, what is the standard Percentage of cream that you buy?—A. | 
It varies tremendously. a 
@. You said you bought at a certain anda No, I say we bought | 
a O1k 4 Lest. = ¥ 
Q. Butter fat basis (AS A harice fat basis, whatever the butter fat content E| 
may be. = 
Q. Here is cream, 35 cents. What standard would that be? What batter a 
fat content would that be, 35 cents a pint?—A. I don’t think I have our cream ~ 
selling prices here. Have you got those, Mr. King? 4 
@. What do you sell your cream forte A Have you got those cream prices, 
Mr. King? | 


The CHairMAN: You had dee come up here. You may as well take that 4 
seat there. 
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The Witness: Can you ask me Guibas question? I think I will be able 
to answer that. ae 


By Mr. Poker 
Q. Here is another item, 2-X cream; what does that mean?—A. I don’t 
know. We don’t sell 2-X cream. 
- Q. You sell just the one grade?—A. No, we don’t. ‘We sell various grades 
of cream. Some dairies call it various names. We sell, I think, these: 10 per 
cent, a 15, a 30 and a 40. I think I will be able to give you ‘that just in a 
minute. 


PEE SADE AOS aki ae 


! @. Do you remember the price of your 40 per cent cream?—A. No. I 
think I will be able to give you that in a minute. I can’t remember all those 
prices, unfortunately; they change so often. 


a 


2S By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Is all your cream separated by separator?—A. We buy cream that 
_ has been separated on the farm. We sell a 10 per cent, a 15, a 30 and a 40. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

: Q. What: are your prices?—A. Per half pint, 8 cents for the 10 per cent, 

12 cents for the 15, 20 for the 30 and 25 for the 40. 

= ie @. And how does that figure out per hundred—do you buy it per hundred? 
—A. No. 
~  Q. Do you buy it by the gallon?—A. No, we buy it by pounds of butter fat. 

Q. Oh, yes. What price does that fieure out to the producer, 40 per cent 
cream?—A. I can’t answer that. I have not got that figure, but I can get it. 

@. You can get it?—A. Yes, I can have it worked out. 

Q. Will you have it sent to the Chairman?—A. Yes, I will. 

@. Not only the 40 per cent, but the 10, 15 and so forth?—A. All right. 

Q. Just how that figures out?—A. Yes. Of course I would like to point 
out on cream, that the returns of cream are exceptionaly heavy; and that when 
cream comes back, there is only one outlet for it, and that is butter; and as we 
pay a premium for sweet cream, there is a very considerable loss entailed in that. 
3 Q. Mr. Aird, how do Tne arrive at your surplus?—A. How do we arrive 
at our surplus?— 
iP @. Yes—A. Each meee is given a basis which consists of his average 
_ shipments for the six months from September to February. Now then, during 
this period the surplus is divided equally amongst all shippers. In other words, 
during those six months the.producers that we are buying from ship us their 
goods, and they are establishing their basis during the short production season 
for the high production season. 

Q. These are all treated the same?—-A. Every one; except as I said—lI 
would just like to point this out that the company I head and represent, Elm- 
hurst Dairy, are doing perhaps a very high class business in a certain section of 
Montreal, Westmount, Outremont, and some of the higher class sections of the 
city, and for that reason we get a terrible decrease during the summer season. 
In Westmount, Notre Dame de Grace, and Outremont, where the bulk of our 
sales are, our sales will go down, I believe it 1s right to say, for some weeks as 
much as 385 per cent. 

Q. Now, Mr. Aird, I have some milk reburns here, and in the month of 
October last one customer who sent 3,900 pounds of milk was credited with 
769 pounds of surplus——A. That is about 20 per cent. 
| Q. Another one who sent 8 ,261 pounds of milk was credited with 678 pounds 
of surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q. Another, 4,759 pounds of milk, 385 surplus? How is it that they are not 
all treated alike?—A. Just this respect: each shipper is given a base which 
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consists of his average shipments fox the six months from September to sie 
I would like to point this out, that we have tried to co-operate with the pro- — 


ducer to make it easier for him on his farm. When I say we treat everybody ~ 
on the same basis, that does not mean that every producer gets the same sur- 


plus, for the simple reason that we believe, and our producers believe that the — 
man who produces his milk in the winter time, with the expensive feeding and 4 


so one is entitled to more money than the fellow who produces milk in June, 


_ July and August. Now, our company has—there is a considerable amount of 


work entailed in trying to do this, but what we are trying to do by this policy 


is to even up the flow of milk from the producers from whom we are bivinge 


so that we will have a more even flow of milk, and that surplus will be con- 
tinuously less. That is why, Dr. Pickel, all producers do not get the same 


percentage of surplus; that is the reason. It is whatever his base is. I have - 


‘one shipper that I was looking at just the other day, a shipper who shipped on 
a base of 75 pounds a day, and a couple of weeks ago was shipping us nearly 


400 pounds. A producer like that, who ships you 75 pounds one day and then 


400 pounds, it is impossible for us to operate with producers that way; and 
our producers I believe are satisfied with the treatment that they get from us, 
because whatever their base is, they know. .It is not guess work. They know. 


By Mr. Loucks: 
Q. Would you say that there is no compulsion, that a producer can vary 
as much as that, from 75 to 400?—A. Yes. 
Q. And there is no compulsion in your contract with the producer?— 
A. We have no contract except our word; and after all, that is a better contract 
than any written one. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Here is a gentleman who says that his dairy on the first of March paid 
23 cents per pound butter fat?—-A. Pardon? 
Q. That is for cream?—A. Is that one of our shippers? 
Q. Yes; with an average test of 30 per cent; that would oe roughly 69 
cents a gallon?—A. What month was that? 


Q. March——A. Have you got that bill? March of ae year, this year? — 


Q. Yes—A. March this year, he has not been paid yet. It is only March 
now. : 

Q. He said the first of March—A. Well, he does not know. 

Q. Paid 23 cents per pound butter fat. What are you paying per pound 
butter fat?—A. I could not tell you. We paid $1.10. Was that man shipping 
to our Richmond plant? 7 


Q. Yes.——A. To Richmond? That is butter, that is butter. That is not 


sweet cream, that is butter. 


‘aR ign is butter?—A. Yes, absolutely. Twenty-three cents is a aos price 


for butter in a country plant, at that time. I don’t know what it would be—in 
fact I do not think we know ourselves what it is going to be. 


Q. It is figured out at 69 cents a gallon for milk?—A. I can tell you that we 
paid $1.10 for our fluid milk for Montreal for the month of February, surplus. 


Q. Now, Mr. Aird, yours is a subsidiary of Eastern Dairies?—A. Yes. 
i a Can you give us an outline of that organization, Eastern Dairies?— 

es. 

). But first—just pardon me for a minute—you had a creamery at Rich- 
mond?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has that been established?—A. I think it is en around 
- nine or ten years; I have not got the exact date. 
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Q. As far as the organization of your company is concerned, your com- 


ha pany is part of the Eastern Dairies?—A. Yes 


Q. Who is the president of the glen aay Ve I am. 
_Q. Of Eastern Dairies?—A. Yes. 
@. Who is vice president? Just give us a list of them—A. The vice 
president is Mr. P. A. Thompson. 
Q. What enters into the organization of Eastern Dairies?—A.In Eastern 
Dairies, we operate in five cities, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Winnipeg—distributing companies in each of these cities. We have creameries, 


- receiving stations and distributing depots out in the country to service these 
plants. 


Q. What is the capitalization?—A. The capitalization of Eastern Dairies 


-is—there are three million of bonds. There is one million seven hundred thou- 
_ sand underlying securities of our subsidiary companies, and two and a half 


million preferred stock of Eastern Dairies, and ninety-three thousand odd 


shares of common—no par value common stock. 


* Q. The capitalization is three million?—A. No, the capitalization is those 
figures I have read. There are four million two hundred thousand altogether 
of preferred 7 per cent, cumulative preferred stock; and three million of bonds, 


and 93,951 shares of common. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. How much preferred?—A. There is two and a half million of Eastern 
Dairies preferred. . 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are those common shares no par value?—A. No par value, common, yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. The total capitalization would be— —A. About seven mittion two 
hundred thousand. 
Q. Under what name— —A. Really over nine million. 


Q. Under what name are the Eastern Dairies operating in Toronto?— 


A. Acme Farmers Dairy Limited. 


Q. And Hamilton?—A. The same thing. 

@. And Ottawa?—A. The Producers Dairy Limited. 

Q. And in Montreal you have just one?—A. Elmhurst Dairy Limited. 

Q. One plant?—A. No, we have the main plant and two distributing 
depots. , 
: @. What is the name?—A. Elmhurst Dae Limited. 

_ Q. Where are the distributing plants?—A. Elmhurst Dairy Limited has 
two distributing depots, one in the northeast section of the city and one out 
in Verdun. 


By Mr. Mullins: 
Q. Is this stock listed?—A. Yes, on the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
Q. How much common?—A. 93,951. | 
Q. No par value?—A. No par value. 
Q. Ninety-three thousand?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. ‘Vallance: 
Q. Might I ask what is the maximum amount of butter fat there should 


be in milk to be sold as milk, or what is the least percentage of butter fat 


that makes milk into cream; ‘what. is your lowest content in cream?—A. It 
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varies in cities. As we are talking about Montreal, 10 per cent. You cannot 
sell a commodity in Montreal as cream unless it contains 10 per cent or more — 
butter fat. 

Q. All right. JI suppose your ape aneten indicates to your shippers the E 
most economical type of milk to deliver to your factory; that is the percentage © 
of butter fat in the milk?—A. We do not. 

~ Q. You do not?—A. No; we pay a premium. We want the best milk 

they can produce. 

Q. Did I understand you aright when you said you bought all your milk 
on the butter fat content of that milk?—A. No, you didn’t. We bought our 
milk at the association Price, plus three cents for each one-tenth of one. per cent. 

over 3°09. 

Q. Over 3:57—A. Yes. 

Q. Your 3:5 is the bylaw that controls the sale of milk. That is the 
lowest butter fat content you can sell—A. No; we want to sell a high quality 
milk. In order to do so, we pay the producer a premium to encourage him to 
produce a high butter fat content milk. : 

_ Q. The point I am trying to get at is this: is there an average of butter 
fat in milk that makes it more profitable to the producer than either a lower 
or higher?—A. Not if a producer—I would say, if a producer has high testing 
cattle and he produces—if our price is $1.60 for 3-5, and he gets three cents 
for each one tenth of a point, and if he produces 3- 8 milk, he is going to get 
9 cents a hundred more for his milk. 

@. The point I am trying to get at is this. The freight is so much per 
‘hundred pounds?—-A. Yes. 

Q. If he can produce and deliver to you a high butter fat content milk, 
he naturally lowers the freight charge for that milk because of the increased 
charge created by the increased butter fat?—A. Ml§ulk, I believe, is transported 
ee can. 

Q. A can?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, of course, there is a basis figured out on what a can would ~ 
constitute? —A. Yes, it is per can; but that is not the way the railways convey 
it. The reason for paying the premium is to increase the production of better 
milk for three reasons. First of all, we want to sell the best milk we can get; — 
it is not too good. ‘The best is not too good. We want to sell the best milk 
we can; so we encourage that production by paying a premium to the pro- — 
ducer; and as you gentlemen all know, there is surplus milk, and the higher — 
the butter fat content of the surplus, the more the producer is going to get for 
it, and the more that we are going to be able to get for it. It is economical to 
do that. 2 

Q. Well, your company is not in a position to say to a producer, if you 
produce milk, we will say, of 4:8, which is produced in some dairies—A. If a 
producer produced 4:8 milk we would be wondering—unless he has a special 
type of cattle—about the production of milk, where it is coming from, and 
we would be investigating to find out. 

@. You would not say it is not possible?—A. No, it coer is possible 
with special types of cattle, Jerseys. © 

Mr. Brown: Some Ayrshires will, too. 


Wirness: Individual cattle, but not as a herd. 
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By Mr. Vallance: : : 


(). The point I want to get at is ae is there a milk of patter fat content 
that would give to the producer, taking into consideration’ freight and every- 
thing else, a greater return for his labour than any other plan?—A. I can 
see what you are driving at, but unfortunately I cannot answer that question, 
I do not know. 
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ae Some say it depends on cattle? What is to prevent a shipper separat- 
ing some of the milk and adding milk from certain individual cattle, because 


_ there are individual cattle in this country that could not come up to the 


standard set by law?—-A. For the simple reason that it is illegal. 

@. In order for him to make his milk come up to the legal interpretation 
of what milk is, he must add butter fat to it from some source, either by the 
mixing of 4-8 with 3-5 or something else. It seems to me the producer to-day, 
should be told by your organization, if you like, that in order to get a greater 
percentage of profits on his investment, he should deliver 4-2 or 3° 8, or what- 
ever it is—A. I can tell you this, sir: it is a thing we do right along, try to 
encourage the farmer. There are a lot of people telling the producer what he 
should do, but we are paying this premium to help out that very thing, to 
encourage him to produce a higher testing . milk. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Do you operate any joie herds yourself?—A. No. 
~Q. You have no dairies; you just purchase?—A. We purchase all our 


3 milk. 


Q. There are four ‘of you in Montreal, four large companies, is that 
correct?—A. Well, we call ourselves four large companies sometimes, it all 
depends; there are all sorts of companies. ‘There are four large ones. 

~ Q. Who owns the J. J. Jubert Company, your association?—A. You will 


-have to ask somebody from that company; that I cannot-tell you; that I do 
- not know. 


@-. You are not affiliated with it?—A. No. 
Q. ms Is a seperate yaa Page Absolutely. 
izati A. ape 


Q. A 

Q. Who ae 

Q. Yes—A. The Pion are— 
Q. I mean the directors—A. A. J. Nesbitt, C. B. Price, P. A. Thomson, 
R. Trenholme and myself. 


By Mr. Tummon: | 
- Q. Are you able to give us the average price per hundred ee for the 


year 1932, the cost price?—A. For the year ending March 31, 1932, the 


average purchase price of all milk, including surplus, was $1.60 per hundred 
pounds. 
Q. You have not the figures, then, for the year 1982?7—-A. No; unfortun- 


~ ately, as I said, our year ends in March. 


. Q. Can you conveniently furnish the committee with this information?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. Would you do that?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you tell the committee about when it was that the chain stores first 


_ started selling milk in Montreal?—A. Well, they have always sold milk from the 


time they opened. 

@. From the time they apeneue A Yes. | 

Q. At what price were they selling that milk up until, we will say six 
months ago?—A. ee were selling their milk at the same price as we were 
selling ours. 

Q. At the same price you were selling yours?—A. Yes. 

Q. Last night in one of the Montreal papers, I noticed an advertisement, 


<@ advertising milk at seven cents per quart, value 10 cents per quart. That is not 


your milk?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I presume that store must be buying its milk at about one cent less per 
quart—anyway, you probably would not know.—A. I should imagine so, I 
don’t know. 
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Q. About when did chain stores start to feature milk?—A. Well I would say 
somewhere around last fall, possibly June, last June. 

Q. When we Perronen the word Goature™ ‘what is meant there?—A. Well, 
at that time I understand milk was sold in Montreal—our price last June was, 
I think, 10 cents a aner and for a short period, they were selling milk a 5 
cents a ‘quart. 

Q. Certain chain sores ek Yes. 

@. Were featuring and selling milk at 5 cents a ee Yes. 

Q. While the distributors were selling at 10 cents?—A. Ten cents. 

Q. Up to a certain period, Mr. Aird, the chain stores, you say were selling 
milk at the same price that you were distributing?—A, Yes. 

Q. Now, I‘think you have told us that they were selling milk at eight 
cents per quart?—-A. Yes. 

: Q. The ones that you were selling were buying from you at 7 cents?—A. 
es. 

Q. What about the conditions that made the change?—A._ That. will 
take a long time to tell you. 

Q@. It is interesting?—-A. We were supplying one of the groups of chain 
stores in Montreal at our regular prices, and they were selling at our regular 
prices; and because of competition which they stated they were getting from 
one of the other chain stores, they demanded from us that we sell them milk 
which enabled them to sell at 7 cents. Well, for us to buy milk and handle it 
properly and deliver to them, that was an utter impossibility. We refused to 
do that. Then they started looking around to see what they could do. They 
no doubt were able to find somebody who would sell them milk to sell at that 
price. They also investigated—I am telling you the story as we know it from 
our talks with them—and went so far as to consider starting up a dairy of their 
own, to handle their milk. They definitely stated to me, and I discussed it with 
them, that they did not want to go into the milk business; they did not want to 
sell milk at lower than our price, but this competition was forcing them to do it. 
In order to protect our business, it was no joking matter, there was only one 
thing for us to do, and that was to try to maintain our connection with them. 
We have to get any money that we do get out of this business, we have not got 
a thousand things to sell, néither has any producer from whom we buy a thou- 
sand other things to sell on which to make money. And to protect ourselves, and 
to protect our producers—I am sincere when I say that—to protect both our- 
selves and the producer, to maintain a market for their milk, we were forced to 
give way and finally we offered to make arrangements with the stores that we 
did business with to sell their milk at one cent higher, or sell our milk at one 
cent a quart higher than the other store they were competing with, and that is 
what they are doing at the present time. 

Q. As a result of the sale of that milk to the chain stores, what happened to 
the price to the consumer?—A. Well you cannot have ctiaee selling milk at a 
great deal below your wagon price, and maintain anything like a volume on your 
wagons that is going to allow you to stay in business. They do not all go; they 
do not buy all their milk, as I pointed out, a great many of our customers buy 
a portion of their milk from their store, and depend on us for the actual service. 

Q. You reduced the price of milk on your wagons?—A. We had, in order 
to protect ourselves, to reduce our price to the consumer. ; 

Q. By how much?—A. One cent a quart, and up to now have not passed: 
any of the reduction on to the producer, not because we can afford to do it, not 
because we can afford to absorb a cent, but simply because of the deplorable 
condition in which we find our producers, and ourselves at the present time. 
We are trying to carry on right along with them. 
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@. Would you say that it is a fair thing to presume that if that keen com- 

petition given by the chain stores featuring milk continues, the producer will 
eventually be called upon to take a reduction in his prices——A. I do not think 
there is any doubt. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is the best method of delivering milk?—A. That 
is a tall question. I have spent twenty-six years of my life in the distribution 
of food. .I am not going to make a speech, but tell you the facts. In order to 
properly service a city’s milk supply, some type of house to house delivery is 
essential. Everybody cannot go to the stores, and if they could, the stores are 
closed approximately twenty per cent of the days in the year, and practically 
all nights. Now, people must have milk; babies must have milk when they 
need it; invalids must have milk, and in my opinion, based on experience, the 
most economical in the long run, is for all of the milk possible to be delivered 
by some type of vehicle direct to the homes, and the stores selling milk as a 
convenience only. Now, there are a lot of reasons why that should be done. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. Is there similar competition in other large cities? I understand you 


x are speaking of Montreal now?—A. Yes. 


Q. I heard you say you had plants in other large cities?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there similar competition in other large cities?—A. Very similar. 

Q. In Toronto?—A. There is no chain store competition in Toronto. 

Q. Is there any other store that sells milk?—A. Only in Winnipeg, 

Q. Only in Winnipeg?—-A. Yes, that is, in the cities in which we operate. 

Q. Would you file with the committee average costs of distributing mille? 
—A. I have already given all those figures. ‘ 

Q. Are you of the opinion that it would cost less to the consumer if there 
were only one distributor in large cities?—A. Naturally. 
- Q. How many distributors are there in Montreal?—A. There are, I think, 

400 and some odd; I have not got the exact figures, but it is something like 410. 

| Q. In Toronto?—A. I have not got the figures, but I would say somewhere 
under 100. 

@. Under 100?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the price of milk less in Toronto than in ] Moped tok No, the price 
of milk is less in Montreal to-day than in Toronto. 

-Q. What is the selling price per quart of milk in Toronto?—A. Ten cents. 
Q. And in Montreal?—-A. Nine cents. Of course, where the situation in 

Montreal has become acute since the first of March, it has changed the picture. 

The price should be ten cents. 

Q. How much do you pay in Toronto and Montreal?—A. Well, milk is 
purchased on a different basis in Toronto to what it is in the city of Montreal. 

Q. What is the basis?—A. In Toronto, milk is purchased delivered to the 
plant, 7 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Where?—A. In Toronto, delivered into our plant door; and the price 
_ compares very very favourably, there is practically no difference on the milk, 
because when we add to the cost of milk coming into the city and the cost of 
bringing it to the plant— 


By Mr. Dupuws: 
Q. What do you pay the Ky in Toronto?—-A. I think it is $1.40 
delivered to our plant. 3 
Q. Right to the plant?—A. Right to our plant door. 
Q. Did I understand aright that you said in 1932 in Montreal you paid 
$1.60?—A. Yes, but you have asked me the price of milk in Toronto, not in 
1933, and I am quoting the price to-day in Toronto. 
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—  Q. You do not know the price for 1932?—A. No, I have not got that, but 
I would say it compares very favourably with Montreal; they are practically — 
the same all the way along. . fee aa 
Q. Winnipeg is much the same?—A. No, unfortunately. a 
Q. How do you sell milk in Winnipeg?—A. We are operating in Winnipeg — 
at the present time under the rules and regulations of the Public Utility Com- 
mission. Our selling price for milk to-day is 10 cents delivered to the home. 
We get 74 cents when we deliver to the stores, and the store sells at eight. Itis — 
a very undesirable situation. a 
Q. Is there a similarity between the spread in all those large cities of the 
buying price and selling price?—A. Taking the different things into considera- 
tion, yes, they are practically— ues 
~ Q. The spread is about the same?—A. Except Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Mullins: a 
Q. What is the name of the company in Winnipeg?—A. The Crescent Cream 
Company. Se . 


By Mr. Bertrand: : | | 

Q. You said you had about $9,000,000 in this firm as the capital a while 
ago. Is that the whole organization of your company, including eastern dairies, 
and so forth? Can you give us the amount of capitalization for the Montreal 
plant, Elmhurst dairy only?—A. Yes. It is about 83 millions in the plant, and 
the other figure for the Eastern Dairies is about 83 millions. See 

Q. For the Montreal plant?—A. No, the Montreal plant consists of 12,500 
shares of no par value stock. | ge 

Q. That is all?—A. That is all, it is a wholly owned subsidiary. 

-Q. It consists of 12,500 shares of no par value stock, and to find their 
value you would have to go to the curb market to -find their feal worth?—A. — 
Not at all; you do not find value of stocks on the stock market. _ 

Q. What do you say your shares are valued at? At what are your shares 
reported?—A. That is a hard question. I do not think it is a question I would © 
care to answer. : ; 

Q. If you are going to find out the amount of profit you are making, and 
what constitutes your profit per quart, we must find that—A. I would be glad 
to file with the Chairman a statement of our balance sheet. SOS 

Q. Very well, that will be satisfactory. Would you also file with the Chair-— 
man a statement of the quantity of cream that you have purchased from milk 
skimmed in your plant?—A. Offhand? ? . 

Q. Offhand, during the last fiscal year, or the ten months of the last fiscal 
year, and the amount you had to buy from other places, stating where you 
bought it from.—A. Now, just a minute. I do not know that it would mean 
anything as to where we bought it from, or who we bought it from. = 

Q. Yes, it would mean a great deal. If we find out that your company has 
bought a lot of cream or milk and is selling a certain amount to a subsidiary 
company, it would help us a whole lot—A. We do not do that. When we buy, 
the man we bought it from gets paid for it, and it is a purchase. ; 

Q. Let us have the figures and satisfy ourselves—A. It is a long list of es 
names, Mr. Chairman. We buy from,-I suppose, a thousand or two farmer 
producers, and to make a list of that sort showing that we bought fifty pounds 
from one man and fifty pounds from another, and so on, would take a month of 
Sundays. A a ee eee 

Q. I will change my question and put it this way. What quantity was_ 
purchased from the producers or other dairies, and what quantity was purchased — 
from other branches of your organization?—A. Yes, right. We do not buy — 
from branches, we transfer. oe os 
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Q. Were well. Then was the price paid for same on a butter fat basis, and 


: the price that you are selling your cream per quart to the consumer?—A. I do 
not know whether I can answer all those questions, but we will to the best of 


our ability. 
By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Can you give us any idea as to the cost of pasteurization?—A. Well, it 
is very hard to single out and say the exact cost of one method through which 
milk passes. I gave you the cost of dairy expenses. . ~ 

Q. To shorten it up, we have had one witness here who told us it cost from 
five to six cents a gallon to pasteurize milk; is there anything to that?—A. 1 
cannot speak for any other witness, but I can ‘tell you this; it cost us 1-52 cents 


- per quart to put it through our plant, and that is a little over six cents a quart. 


ot 


Q. That covers all?—A. That covers all, the whole expenses. 

Q. Bottling as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell certified milk?—A. No, sir, nothing but pasteurized. 

Q. Have you any other plants outside the Richmond plant?—A. No, not 
owned by the Montreal subsidiary. 

@. Who are the stockholders of it?—A. Elmhurst, Eastern Dairies, Limited, | 
or the directors with qualifying shares. All of the stock is held by the Bastern 


_ directors, except the qualifying directors’ shares. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I should like to ask the witness if he would file with the committee the 
complete financial set-up of this company since its inception, showing the 


- amount of money put in, the amount of dividends paid, and the amount of money 
paid in from year to year since the inception of the company, in order that we 
_ may be able to arrive at some idea of the financial position of the company. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Do you mean the Elmhurst or the Eastern?—A. I mean the Hastern 


Dairies. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. I would like to ask the witness if it is not a fact that all cream and 


milk going into the city of Montreal has to be pasteurized?—A. Yes, in the 


city; it must be pasteurized in the city. 


Q. Is it possible for a producer to go to one of your dairies and have his 
milk pasteurized and then distribute it himself?—A. Not with us. 

Q. You do not do any of that?—A. No. 

Q. Are there any small dairies doing that business in Montreal?—A. Not 


- that I know of, there may be. 


Q. Are there any here in the city of Ottawa?—A. I cannot answer that; 
there may be. We do not do it. 

Q. You do not do it?A. No, sir. 

Q@. In any of those cities, do you know that there are dairies where milk 
is being pasteurized for the producers and the producer allowed to distribute © 
it after?—A. I cannot answer that, I do not know of any. I know there are 
a lot of dealers buying milk from pasteurizing plants. 

Q@. I am pretty sure that there are small pasteurizing plants doing pasteur- 
ization for producers and allowing the producer to charge a cent or a cent and 
a quarter, depending on the amount of milk he brings in for cae ous 
and then allowing him to distribute it in the city—A. There may be, but I 


_ have no definite knowledge of any one. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 3 | 4 
Q. Following the question that was put to you as to the best way of — 
distributing milk, may I ask a question, without taking the trouble of reading — 
a letter which was passed on to me by Mr. Power. It is more of a suggestion. q 
upon which I should like to have your opinion. It is a suggestion from Mr. 
L. G. Turgeon of Quebec. He suggested that as there are in the city of © 
Quebec about 300 distributors of milk, the city should be divided into ten — 
different zones, and in each of the zones there should be ten distributors and ~ 
each distributor will be confined to his particular zone for his business. In 
that way there would be ten different distributors competing with each other ~ 
in each particular zone. I should like to have your,opinion on this sugges- ~ 
tion——A. Let us take the city of Montreal. I suppose most of you gentlemen 
“are familiar with that part of the city known as Notre Dame de Grace in © 
the western section of the city. Then, take the section of the city that I 
happened to have been born in. When I was born, there were fairly decent 
respectable people living there. To-day, what is it? Manufacturing, prac- 
tically nobody living there. They have all moved out to Westmount, to Outre- 
mont, to the north end, to Notre Dame de Grace. Now, supposing I find © 
myself in the position of having that zone, I am automatically going to go out — 
of business, and if you carry that along far enough, and not give me a fair — 
chance to continue, in a very few years you are going to be back where you 
are now. I do not believe it is possible. ee 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. What was the butterfat content of the sweet milk delivered to your 
customers?—A. It is around 3-7; it varies through the year as the cows 
freshen: = 

Q. Is there any minimum standard?—A. 3-25 is the city minimum. 

Q. The city decides that?—A. We have our own chemist. 

Q. And this milk which comes from the chain stores and is sold cheaper 
than you are selling it must come up to that standard?—A. Supposed to, yes. © 


By Mr. Spotton: | 


Q. I wish to congratulate the witness on the fine evidence he has given; 
but in Ontario that name, Aird, means investigation?—A. It also means that 
in Quebec. . 

@. Now, you gave us the different percentages in the making up of the 
spread at so much for bottling and pasteurizing and it comes to so and so, 
and leaves a certain percentage per quart to profit. Now, I think that this 
committee should have more than that. I think that this committee should, 
if they are going to get to the bottom of this thing—and if they are not going 
to get at the bottom of this thing I am going to withdraw from the committee— 
should go much further than that. Some of us are growing old, and if we are 
going to do anything for our people I believe now is the time; and this is 
only a forerunner of other instances lke packing houses and stockyards that 
are going to be brought on the carpet. Now, I am not finding fault with your 
figures, because figures cannot lie; but accountants are wonderful figurers. 
Nowy that is a nice statement you have given us if I am to open my mouth 
and close my eyes and just take that in and say that tastes all right. But I 
want to go back further—and this, perhaps, is not for Mr. Aird—this will be 
rather something for the committee to decide. I have not been here at all 
of the meetings of the committee I regret to say, but one manager gave us 
his salary at $5,000 with $4,500 for travelling expenses, and another one gave 
us something similar but reversed—I think it was about $4,500 for salary and 
$5,000 for travelling expenses. Now, we would like to know how your per- 
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' centage for executive is made up. You know that Andy told Amos that he 
would do the thinking as he was the executive and he had to do the thinking, 
_ but the moral to that is this, that the producer no longer is going to come up 
(3 against any kind of a wall and be told, “here are the figures; take them or 
_ leave them.” Now, if that is to be the attitude of this committee, I am not 
going to waste any ‘time; I am going to go out and make snowmen—it will be 
more helpful. But I would like to get at the details of your capitalization 
_ first, of your parent company, of the subsidiaries which you have brought or 
4 have started and other capitalization—your salaries, your sub-subsidiaries, your 
- interlock directors— A. There are none. . 
: Q. Your public stock, if any, is issued, whether you have split it in fours 
- or fourteen. I want to know what your horse feed costs. I think one gentle- 
- man said that it took about $170 for a horse and $60 a year to shoe him. 
Now, they might tell the chinamen that, but you cannot tell the farmer that. 
- Now, perhaps that is in your figures—I am not saying it is or not—but I 
~ am from Missouri, Mr. Chairman, and I say that so far as I am concerned a 
- real qualified accountant or auditor should take a view of these companies and 
give us in detail just how these different items in the spread are made up. We 
} have heard nothing more today than we heard several weeks ago; it is the 
e- same old story, and it is all about the same. But if we are going to satisfy 
_ the people that a man starts his business with $250—the member for Wentworth 
tells me it was $150—and builds up a plant worth $2,000,000 which is owned 
_ by himself and his son and his daughter-in-law and his son-in-law or his aunt 
or grandfather—just.a family connection—and it is not all there; he is wise 
enough to have something in Victory Bonds, because he is a shrewd business 
‘man with reserves in addition—now, that is much better than farming. What 
I want to get at, and I am not asking for a decision of the committee today, 
although I am asking for a decision of this committee after they have con- 
_ sidered this matter—the next time we meet we should go at this thing like 
~ men and not like a lot of kindergartners. I think it is very necessary that we 
should know how this spread is going. We should have more than just a finan- 
cial statement—no doubt carefully prepared and brought in here and accepted 
by us. I want to go back and find out if this statement is correct. I am not 
going to ask this gentleman his salary or the salaries of the various men, because 
you, Mr. Chairman, did not give a ruling. One firm gave us that information 
another firm refused to give it. Now, we are sitting here representing the 
Supreme Court of Canada, the parliament of Canada, and if our reference will 
not allow us to get all the information we want then I think we should refer 
this matter back to the house and get that permission and then go at it like 
men, instead of sitting here every day and have the same old story and wearing 
larger patches in our pants. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. Mr. Aird, I would like to ask you one or two questions. You referred 
today to a branch in Winnipeg—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was under the Public Utility 'Board?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you like it under the Public Utility Board?—-A. No. 

Q. Is the price fixed to the producer under Public Utility?—A. Yes, 

Q. Is the spread fixed under Public Utility?—A. No. 

@. Are you sure of that?—A. Positive; for this reason, the selling price is 
fixed but not the spread. 

Q. The selling price is fixed and the price is fixed to the producer?—A. Vey 
No. I can answer that in this way. You can set the price to the producer, and 
you can set three or four selling prices, but you do not set the spread for the 
simple reason that at the time that that ruling came into effect our price to the 
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consumer was 10 cents and our price to the stores was 73 cents, and. our pereeniam 
age of sale to the consumer direct was so much at 10 ents, but. unfortunately © 
our sale to the consumer has slipped about 45 per cent, where it used to be 80 
per cent, and we are getting 25 cents a quart less, which” is almost a dollar a 
hundred ‘with which to pay ie producer, and we are losing money. 

Q. Is the price set to the producer?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is about $1.55 average, I think. 

Q. Is that for the whole year around?—A. It was set subject to change. 

Q. Who sets the price in that connection?—A. The price was set by the 
Commission. 

Q. Do you think the way the price is set now is a fair one to the producer? 
—A. No, I do not. I do not think it is fair for two reasons: it may not tbe 
enough, and it is too much over butter. 

Q. Would you be averse to someone sitting in there along with the repre- 
sentative of the producer and of tue distributing companies as a man who would 
have some say, because you must admit that the producer has no say now?—A. 
I do not admit that. i 

Q. You do not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, in all the evidence I have heard, even in your own evidence, the 
producer has no chance of getting his own back 2A. There has never been a 
meeting, I think, in the city of Montreal with our producers where the producers 
have had a grievance. 

Q. Because they have had to accept?—A. They do not have to. 

Q. If the producers do not agree, do you cut any of them off? In any of 
your distributing plants, if the producer does not agree to a thing, is he cut off 
from sending milk into your plant?—-A. No. Because he continues to ship. _ 

~  @. You do not know of any instance of a producer being cut off?—A. Not 
personally, no; I do not. 

Q. Perhaps you had better investigate some of your outside plants. 


By Mr. Dupwis: 
Q. Have you your books here 2A. I have some. 
Q. Could you ‘find out from your books if there are some producers cut off? 
A. I do not believe there was one. 


By Mr. Valiance: 

Q. Is your cost of distribution in various cities about the same?—A. Taking 
the various things in the cities into consideration, yes; there are some of them 
that are comparable. 

Q. And your volume of business would not determine the distribution of it? 
—A. No. 

Q. I was rather interested. I am somewhat like my friend Mr. Spotton, I 
have not been privileged to attend every meeting, because of other meetings I 
had to attend. In looking over the evidence given by some of the previous wit- 
nesses I noticed that in giving financial statements, speaking about the same 
thing as my friend Mr. Spotton, it seemed to me that there should be a further 
investigation of the whole set-up of most of these companies.—A. May I just 
say this, that these figures that I have presented to you to-day, gentlemen, are 
correct; and if you want to send an auditor into our plant we ald welcome 
him to go through our things. If the insinuation is that these figures are cooked 
figures I’d like to see somebody go in and check them. These aren’t cooked 
figures, I don’t give cooked figures. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. We are from Missouri—A. Well, you are welcome to see them. 
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By Mr. Brown: 
Q. I don’t say the figures are cooked up. Still there are some details we 
would like to have in order that we may arrive at our own conclusions. For 
instance, there was a statement made about the annual cost of wagons and 
sleighs. Just take that one item, wagons.and sleighs. In one case it was nearly 


$4,000, and in another it runs $3,000, then further on in the same statement there 


is depreciation allowed on delivery equipment, and that includes $7,297.61. 


Now, I would lke a fuller explanation as to why in the one case they should 


allow an annual charge of $3,000 to $4,000 on wagons and sleighs, and then later 
on depreciation of something over $7,000 on delivery equipment. Now, that may 
be all right, but there is nothing here to show us that it is all right, and the pres- 
ent witness has not even submitted details to that extent, and I really think there 
is something there that should be investigated, and when this company comes 


before us again I am going to ask for an explanation on that point. I would like 
_ this witness to furnish us with similar figures in regard to his own company. It 


is all very well to say that the expenses of delivery are a certain percentage of 
the spread, or of whatever it is based on, but it does not really give us very 


~ much information, and I heartily back up what Mr. Spotton has said—if we are 
— going to get anything that will satisfy the people, we must have more in the 


nature of information than has been given to us so far, on this matter of delivery 


_ charges, and just what makes up that spread. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I would like to ask a question or two, if I might. The estimate that you 


gave, Mr. Aird, bearing on the cost per quart, was for fluid milk, was it not?— 


A. Yes. 
Q. Well, in your statement, speaking generally, have you segregated your 


operations in fluid milk and cream?—A. Not generally; no. 


Q. You mean to say that you have not separate accounts for, say, butter- 


milk; for cream; and for butter?—A. No. 


Q. Well then, in your distribution of costs for instance, on the same wagons 
you will. have fluid milk, you will have buttermilk, you will have cream, and 


perhaps butter?—A. Yes. 


Q@. How do you estimate your distribution cost on fluid milk? How can 
they be estimated as you have them there?—-A. These expenses are supplied for 
the various products sold, in their proportion. For instance, labour that goes 
into the making of butter, is charged up to butter, the labour in handling milk 


and cream is charged to milk and cream, and these figures here are taken and 


the milk is charged with a fair proportion of them—we don’t do that generally 


for our own use only at the end of the month, month by month. 


rw 


-Q. Well then, the fact of the matter is that the committee is suspicious that 
perhaps higher profits are being made in these other operations than the fluid 
milk, and that that is where the bulk of your profits come in, and they haven’t 


been accounted for. I think that is a fair statement of the attitude of the com- 


mittee. What have you to say in regard to that?—A. Cream is profitable. 
Q. More profitable than your .3 cents—what did you say it was a quart?— 


A. Our .5 cents, yes. 


Q. So that, after all, in your operations you are only ee us a part?—A. 


: Milk only. 


Q. Part of your operations, part of your profits—you have not given us the 


_whole story. uy 2 No, I am dealing with milk only here. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
©. What about ice cream?—A. We don’t sell ice cream in Montreal: 
Q. You don’t handle that?—A. No. 
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By the Chairman: _ oe . 

Q. It seems to me very impcrtant that we should have the whole story in 
regard to your operations?—A. I will be very glad to give it to you. ‘ 

Q. The product all comes from the farmers in the first instance, and if you — 
are making higher profits in some cases than in others, in some branches of your 
business than in others, we should know the whole thing. I want to ask you 
another thing, too; the question was asked the other day, the matter of salaries 
was brought up—are any of your profits hidden in your salaries?—A. No sir. 

Q. I am not suggesting that they are. You stated you made a profit of .3— 
oh 208. | 

— Q. A profit of .53 cents a quart. Are you paying your depreciation, your 
operating costs and your capital charges out of that, and still making a profit 
to-day?—A. We have the other products as well, that is only the milk part of 
our business. . es 

Q. Another question. The city of Winnipeg, I understand, has a Public’ 
Utility Board governing the sale of milk, to a certain extent, within the city. Do 
they prohibit the featuring of milk on the part of the chain stores?—A. Yes, the 
price for the chain store is set at. two cents below our wagon price and they have 
inspectors checking up continuously on that. See 
Q. But they don’t undersell?—A. They are not allowed to undersell that. 

(). Another question then, in the matter of bottles, would you object to some 
kind of compulsory legislation in making all the companies and all the dis- 
tributors charge for their bottles?—A. I would not object to it, but we would 
have a terrible time to do it, it is almost impossible. | Mead 

Q. You don’t think it is possible?7—A. No, I don’t think it is possible. 

Q. Well, why is it possible in the case of other drinks; it is done in almost 
every other thing.—A. For the simple reason, sir, that we have a definite contact 
with our homes 365 days of the year, and take in the case of ginger ale, or some- 
thing like that, they leave it by the case, there is a fairly big charge for the case 
and the bottles, and it is intermittent delivery, and when you try calling at a 
home 365 days in the year—the actual bottle loss, about 70 per cent of that 
comes as breakage. You must remember that here with the severe winter con- 
ditions that we have to contend with, these bottles break. The cost of doing 
that, sir, I am afraid, will be equally as much or more than the bottles. | 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. You spoke about the ginger ale bottles, are you aware whether or not 
the companies that own those bottles charge their customers for them if they 
are not returned?—A. I think they do, as a general rule. I don’t in my home. 
On the bottles that come into my home, there is no deposit on them, for ginger 
ale; I am pretty sure of that. 3 

Q. Surely, there is a strange situation if the manufacturers of ginger ale who 
distribute their product in bottles are able to collect the price of the bottles from 
the customers and the milk producers can’t. I think that is a story that is 
absurd, I would look into it—A. It is just one of those things that are in the 
‘business that are pretty hard to explain away, but the fact remains that it is 
there. 

_ Q. Yes, but it is one of those things that is put right back on the farmer, 
but he is most helpless in a case of that kind, and I think the public should know 
that.—A. No— : 

By Mr. Dupuis: 

Q. In the city of Montreal, Mr. Chairman, I am sure by experience that 
when we break a bottle the distributors charge us for it. I have never known 
a company in Montreal who does not charge for these bottles—A. Do you buy 
vour milk from the store? If you buy your milk from the store, yes. ~ 
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29, No, not from the store, from the distributor, like your company or 
ioubert’ s, or any other company. If a consumer breaks a bottle, he pays for it. 
pA. We try to keep or bottle losses as low as we can. If we find a consumer 
_ breaking bottles, we will try and collect from him. 
= q. I never had any milk from your company, but I had milk from many 
- other companies when I lived in Montreal, and they charged it. I just say that 
- for the benefit of the committee —A. If you were buying milk from our com- 
pany, and broke a bottle, we would not charge you for the bottle. 
* Q. You don’t have your books showing that?—A. I beg your pardon? 
ar Q. I believe you said a few minutes ago that you can send an investigator? 
. 4. Yes, surely. 
O) If that charge is made against any customer, it would be in the books? 
_ —A. Surely, if we ean find them. But they won’t be there. We don’t do it. 
@. I don’t see how you can find out?—A. We have had one-investigation 
last year already, and frankly, gentlemen, we rather welootne you to satisfy 
Be ciircelves that these figures are right. 
' &£.Q.I want to go back to another aston. as put to the witnesses. You 
f gave us a price in other large cities in Canada. Would you tell the committee 
if the milk is pasteurized in all other large cities? Is it pasteurized in Winni- 
 peg?—A. No. | 
QQ. No; is it pasteurized in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
_ _ Q. In Ottawa?—A. No. 
F @6=—r_CQ. No. _Is it pasteurized in ——_A, Hamilton is ike other; yes, I think so. 
OF course, in each of these cities they are allowed to sell certified milk, 
Bs Q. Tn cities where it is not pasteurized, do you charge less for the milk ?— 
A. No; because we only sell pasteurized milk, 
Be. Q-- You sell pasteurized milk in Winnipeg?—A. Yes; only; I would not cell 
a ~ anything but pasteurized milk. 
= Q. You are not compelled to, but you do it?—A. We are not compelled to, 
but we do it. 
 -Q. I see. Would you tell the committee if the price of distributing i is lower 
F to- day than it was years before; for instance, in the last four or five years back? 
q -—A. I only have here—I would be very elad to answer that if I had the figures, 
3 _ but I have not got them with me. I could supply them. This gives us the list- 
for the ten months ending January 31 this year. 3 
: E Q. Could you give the committee the costs for 1931?—A. I have not got 
that here, but I can get it. 
3 Q. By memory you could not tell the committee what is the cost of dis- 
a Be tution for 1928 and 1929?—A. Approximately the same as to-day. I believe 
our actual expenses are down, but our sales are down, and when you bring it to 
a quart basis, I think you will find it will compare just about the same. 
3 Q. Could you give the price, the salary you pay to your distributors?—A. 
Yes. 


HN %, ar 
Su 


Q. ‘How much do you pay them?—A. Yes, I can give you that. 
Q. How much?—A. They are paid on a commission basis. 
3 q. No salary ?—A. It varies. A stated salary—they are paid a definite 
a salary and a commission. I have not got that here. It varies quite a bit, 
_ depending upon the district. 
— Q. Would you give that to the committee 2A. Yea 
. Q. Now, could you tell me by memory if the price that you pay the farmer 
Ss is lower or higher to-day than it was four or five years ago?—A. Lower. 
QQ. How much did you pay in 1928 and 1929 up to date, year by year, an 
_ average?—A. I go back here as far as 1927. The summer price was $2.03; . the 
_ winter price was $2. 80. In 1928, it was $2.80 for the winter and $2.03 for the 
_ summer; in 1929, it was $2.81 and $2.393. In 1929—— 
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Q. That is 1929 you gave?—A. That is 1929, yes, $2.81 and $2.394. In- 
1930 it was $2.81 and $2.03; in 1931, $2.40, $2.03, $1.70. se 
Q. $1.70?—A. $1.70. , Aa 
Q. What is that?—A. That was from June to April—June, 1931, to April, 
1932. It stayed constant at $1.70. | 
Q. $1.70; could you give that by the quart?—A. Yes. What the producer 
received? | 
Q. What the producer received, yes. I just want to know—some of my col- 
leagues in the committee want to know what-you sold it to the consumer for by 
quarts, the same year?—A. Well, the high price for a quart of milk in Montreal 
was 15 cents. 
Q. In what year?—A. That was in 1929, December. : ; 
Q. What was it in 1927?—A. It was around—it was 14 cents, I think 
it was; 14 cents. 7 
Q. In summer and in winter?—A. No, it would be—I have the actual 
figures from 1930, but no further back for all the months. _ 
Q. For the summer you have not got the figures?—A. Yes, I have from 
April, 1930, up to the present. os 
-Q. But not since 1927°?—A. No. 
/ Q. You have not got for 1929?—-A. No; I can get that. 
' Q. Could you provide that?—A. Yes. 


} By Mr. Taylor: . 

/ Q. 1 have here the report of the third meeting of the committee on the 
‘7th of March, when Father Lebel was before the committee, and this is the 
_ statement he made:— 


Now, if we have to find similar prices to retail prices in former 
years we have to go up to 1912 when the retail price was 8-6 cents; 
in 1913 it was 8-8 the quart, and on that year the price received by 
the farmer was 5 cents, and the price of the distributor was 3-8 cents. 
And, if you remember, in that time nobody complained that the price 
then paid was too high—8-8 cents; suppose that in the winter months 
the price was 11 and 10, and that in the summer months the price was 
8 and 9 and nobody complained that the price was too high, and then 
the farmer received 5 cents and the distributor 3 cents. 


Now, I would like a word of explanation, if you can give it, Mr. Aird, as 
briefly as possible why you think now that the distributing price ‘should be 
5°17 cents, as you say, and the price to the producer 4:98 cents a quart?— 
A. Just this, that to-day the distributor does a great deal more than the 
distributor did in those days. You will find, if you go back at that time that 
the most of the milk was brougth in by the producer himself in a can, run 
up the stairs with the small can, and measured in it, and filled the jug and 
so on and so forth, and the costs were borne by the housewife in sterilizing 
her utensils, and so on and so forth. That is before pasteurization. I am only 
speaking abcut the company that I represent. : 


By Mr. Dupws: 

Q. I just want to stop you there; you say in those years; that was in 
1912, around there?—A. Well, you went back to 1904, I think. 

Q. 1904, all right. During those days did you have the machinery that 
you have to-day?—A. But, gentlemen— 

Q. To fill bottles, clean bottles—all that machinery?—A. I think you are 
comparing different figures. You cannot take a group of figures in one city 
where some distributors are distributing pasteurized milk and others are dis- 
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tributing raw milk, and the producer coming in himself and selling at an 
exceptionally low price and losing the money that they do lose, as some of 
them do in some cities. 


By Mr. Taylor: f 

Q. That is for Montreal in 1913?—A. All right, in 1913; pasteurization 

became compulsory in July, I think, 1925; and I cannot tell you offhand how 
many companies were pasteurizing milk at that time, but if you are comparing 
- figures for that period, with the ground of people who were delivering raw or 
pasteurized milk, and comparing it with our company’s figures to-day, with 
the sanitary conditions that we have in our plant, and comparing that with 
 decanning stuff out of a can, gentlemen, you are asking me to explain some- 
_ thing that is entirely different. It is not a comparable thing. 


By Mr. Spotton: | 
Q. When did you first start to bottle milk?—A. Our company started to 
bottle milk in 1910, pasteurizing in 1915, ten years before it was compulsory. 


By Mr. Dupuis: — 

Q. I understand the witness told us it cost more because conditions are 
not the same?—A. Yes. 

3 Q. Well, I understand that your company, like other large companies, has 
- machinery that does the work that formerly was done by employees. Does it 
~ cost more, taking into consideration the cost of your machinery, and all those 
_ things, to bottle milk now than it did when your employees did it?—A. Natur- 
ally, if you had more, it costs more. The cost has been worth it. If you look, 
as pointed out in some cases here, at the death rate in Montreal, you will find 
_ that milk has played no small part in the decrease in the death rate; but at 
a cost, yes, but what was the cost before it went into milk? 
2 Q. I should like a straight answer to my question—A. That is a straight 
answer; I say if you had more, it must cost more. . 

Q. No, let us take 100 bottles, for instance, or a thousand bottles as you 
used to put them up before you bought this machinery, and the way you are 
- doing it to-day. Does it cost more for the 1,000 bottles to-day than it cost in 
_ 1912?—A. I would say this, if you are going to bottle by hand, and bottle by 
machinery, that by machinery would be considerably cheaper. It is illegal to 
bottle by hand. 


By Mr. Pickel: : 

Q@. Is it not cheaper to deliver by bottle than in the old way by can?—A. 

_ Well, I never delivered in the can; unfortunately I cannot answer that question. 

: * Q. It should be quicker—A. I cannot answer that question. I have not the 

figures. 

3 Q. Do you not agree that all of these big improvements for the benefit of 
the consumer takes the cost out of the farmer?—A. No, I cannot agree with that. 


By Mr. Moore: : 
: Q. Why not; what about pasteurization?—A. For the simple reason the 
_ producer does not pay; it is the consumer that pays. That is the person who, 
_ after all, pays. 
) By Mr. Pickel: 


. Q. The consumer is not paying as much as he used to do—A. Here is one 
question that I think is lost sight of. That is, what is surplus milk worth? Now, 


«= 
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you say the producer pays. What is surplus milk worth? It is milk that cannot 


be consumed in a city to-day. Now, if the producer was getting less than that | 
or considerably less than that, he might be paying, but he is not. The producer — 


is shipping milk into the city for fluid consumption and getting very considerably — 
more than the pea is worth for any other product, and therefore I claim he is 
not paying— eee 


By the. Charman: 
Q. Let me ask you the question in another way: 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, the question asked by Dr. Pickel is this: the consumer is 


paying less, the producer is getting less, and how does it come about? ‘Then, 


in regard to this surplus of milk, Mr. Chairman, if you are going to carry on this 2 


surplus business, I think it is a joke. Every other merchant is buying goods and 


taking a chance of being short or having something on hand at the end of a : 
“season, and why should not these men do the same thing. Every one of these 4 


men that I have come in touch with, have made millions, and why should not 
they play the game, buy a certain amount of milk and sell it? If they cannot 
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| 
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meet the demand one day, some other person will, and in that way play the ~ 


game—A. I can tell you sir, we do play the game. We do take our surplus. 


It cost us one-tenth of a cent a quart for every quart sold for surplus in January, — 
1931, and the difference between us and the other fellow who is buying goods, 


is that he can tell the other fellow “ We do not want it at all.” 
Q. When was that surplus joke started?—A. It is very a serious question. 


‘Q. When was it started?—A. I suppose the first time the cows started to 2 


give milk. It has always been. 

@. When did you start calling a certain percentage “ Suke ak ” and 
lower the price to depress the association price; when did that start? —A. We 
do not do that. 

Q. That did not start in the Garden of Eden?—A. I was not there. 

Q. When did you start figuring up in Montreal that one man had a surplus 


—TI think I should say I think your company has played fair—A. Thank you. 4 
@. But some of them have not played fair. There are some cases in which ~ 
the surplus amounts to about one-half—A. Am I here to answer for other com- — 


panies? I can only talk for my own company. 


Q. I am asking when did you start figuring on surpluses?—A. Ever since | 


I have known this business. We have had the surplus problem always. 


Q. How long is that?—A. I think Mr. Chairman, the company that I Fepres 


sent played the game on this. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think what Mr. Spotton is trying to get at is this: when did you start 
paying two prices?—A. Well, I guess ib would be before I was born, sir, I don’t 
know. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


@. Is the man from whom you purchase obliged to sell you all ee milk? 
—A. No. 

Q. He can just send you in a little, what he has under contract?—A. “Yes. 

Q. What his production is for the six months?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. He has to live up to that contract?—A. No, he can give us s just as he 
desires. 


— By Mr. Boys: 


— 
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Q. I believe the producer feels this, that you aatabieh prices. We know 
you do establish prices for surplus milk. You have your price for milk, and 
_ the producer feels that while you are offering that price for surplus milk you 


3 can use it, or do use it probably for sweet cream purposes, and you are able, 
-._ maybe, to make more out of it than you are paying him?—A. Well, I can tell 
- you this, that the statement I made is true; that our surplus for the ten months 


- cost us one-tenth of a cent a quart on our sales. That is subject to verification 
Py auditors. It cost us that much. 
Q. Did you use some for sweet cream purposes?—A. We did, but at the 


3 aa time, we can buy sweet cream cheaper than we got the milk that went 
_ into the sweet cream. 


By Mr. Dupuis: | 
(. I would like to know from the witness if it would be possible through 


‘ F Be eteauon in large cities in Montreal and Toronto to find out the quantity 


a 
: cs 
Pe 


_ consumed and the percentage of surplus in each day in the year.—A. Every day 
in the year? 

@. I do not mean the average, the amount of the consumption?—A. By the 
_ time you would have found it out, so much time would have gone by, it would 


7 not mean anything. 


-Q. Could you not find out in Montreal, for instance?—A. How are you going 
_ to find out how much is consumed? 

Q. You said there are so many distributors in Montreal?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Would not an investigator be able to find out how much milk they sell 


q in Montreal?—A. Yes. 


io 


~Q. Per day?—A. Yes. 
Q. What was the percentage of your surplus milk on an average?—A. I 
- think it is 15 per cent on our total purchase. 


Mr. Dupuis: Mr. Chairman, ‘I am just making a suggestion now. I think 


a we have had enough witnesses to come to a conclusion along this line, and I 


> Fo 


4 e 


believe we should make a recommendation to see if it would not be possible to 
have legislation passed compelling the distributors to pay the same price for all 
_ the milk-they purchased. 


Mr. Mutts: In Naples, Ane bring the cow around to the door, and milk 
it right at the door; I have come to the conclusion that that is the better plan. 


~The Cuarrman: We shall - adjourn now to meet at the call of the chair; 
but before we adjourn I should like to make a statement in regard to witnesses. 
_ Witnesses are only supposed to come when they are notified by the Clerk of the 


_ Committee, in which case they are paid a per diem allowance and expenses. I 


-§ 


am making this statement for the benefit of witnesses who may wish to come, 
not to come until they are notified by the Clerk of the Committee. Thank you, 


gentlemen. 


~ Committee adjourned at one o’clock, to meet again at the call of the chair. 
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SCHEDULE No. 1 


B. JASTERN DAIRIES LIMITED, MONTREAL, AND ELMHURST DAIRY 
LIMITED, MONTREAL 


PORTE Re DOUG ns Ce tok es ae ee ...|Eastern Dairies Limited......|March 31, 1932 
Detail of issue of 6%—20 Year Bonds......... Eastern Dairies Limited...... 
Detai! of issue of Common Stock............. Eastern Dairies Limited...... 
Detail of issue of Preferred Stock.. Pe Eastern Dairies Limited...... 


Schedule of Bond Interest and Dividend Pay- 
ments on Capital and Underlying Securities.|Eastern Dairies Limited...... 


Mate e the TT CORS ai aie eed ies Eee Wa Elmhurst Dairy Limited...... 
Annual Report. .... 2. e.2.  ee.. . S .  J Elmhurst Dairy Limited:..;.:{Mareh 31, 1932 
PyALAREO MiOOCtOs tyros ci oes ee eh i ane Elmhurst Dairy Limited......|January 31, 1933 
Durpilis ASeCOUN tir. cor coe mdr Oe eS Elmhurst Dairy Limited......|January 31, 1933 
Statement of Operations. ’.... 2.5... .0.0.0000- Elmhurst Dairy Limited...... 10 months ending 
January 31, 1933 
3 Schedule of Sales Values and Expenses per unit|Elmhurst Dairy Limited....../10 months ending 
January 31, 1933. 
ies Capital Stock: Structure. . 6007... x Elmhurst Dairy Limited......|January 1926 to date 
r13 Dividend PRODOT GS eal etre ar eae Elmhurst Dairy Limited......|July es to March 
Dect 


14 |Schedule of Extra Cost of Pint Bottles over 
Quart Bottles, based on prices in effect 
4 Pe itaty fUsa i sre eS ea Elmhurst Dairy Limited... 
15 |Schedule of Average Selling Prices per Half- 
; Pint of Cream and Cost of Butterfat per 
ce Half-Pint of Cream during the month of 
TVs) AE: OL ns 22 Ie le a an ere hea Elmhurst Dairy Limited...... 
6 |Schedule of Quantity of Milk Purchased and . a 
| Average Purchase Prices for the Year ending 


= TIE CER DEE NG SAOSS oases iy adc eo eee aes Elmhurst Dairy Limited...... - 
17 =~|Schedule of Cream Purchases for the year 
‘ ending (Decempbeér3 15.1932) Pie ae eae Elmhurst Dairy eee as hs 

Mors = oalesmen 's Wages..0. 0 ct eee eee Elmhurst Dairy Limited.... 
19 |Comparison of Retail Sales Price per Bein! and 

i Purchase Price of Regular Milk.. : .|Elmhurst Dairy Limited.... 


SCHEDULE No. 2 


a _ EASTERN DAIRIES LIMITED, 7460 UPPER LACHINE ROAD, 
MONTREAL | 


Per Cent 20 YEAR Firsr CoLLATERAL TRUST CONVERTIBLE Bonps—“ Srrises A” 


Date Amount Discount 
Weare 10200 ce oe nie ee SE oe 6 pO D0, 000 $ 180,000 


~ 62208—14 
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_ SCHEDULE No. 3: 


EASTERN DAIRIES LIMITED, 7460 UPPER LACHINE ROAD, 
MONTREAL 


COMMON STOCK, NO PAR VALUE a 


: Number 
Date of Consideration — 
: _ Shares = 
ee 2 
VBS Ge neey calc Cera oul! aaa Romar eta dt aumidea gems nye eae, ngae FS ,.1926 49,999 $ 500 |$ 249,995 00— 
EAPC YE oh eo ce he es Be Mate Sd let Dee sig apa nee iNeeReN 1927 900 11 36 11,250 00 
PNW aa on eh seme eee Ohno gee ae rman aes 1927 1,700 12 50 21,250 0 ‘ie 
GM hr, Ree ted age a te nea ee cake 1927 7,400 12 50 92,500 00 
PRL OT ce fo one eine ee Oo Sect ae a ir ehe gee eines unm ae 1927 8, 600 50 00 430,000 00— 
HAY KEN 6g aoe ance ete pea ea Sys eae ane sey Geet si eek eS we O28 600-5425. 005- 12,500 00 — 
Uy eka ee oe le ae = oe er eae aga 1928 | 4,000 53 00 212,000 00 
SAIL oF eve ale tA Peet Va eee on yes Wem Ire 1929 1,000 51 00 - 51,000 00- 
VEE 8 oes oe Sos Rocio unhe W Rises opm eres aie eurEN a EEA ra teas 1931 | 15,000 20 00 300,000 00 © 
OOM OTe es aa Ge ae ile Uae Samkataeie st on oar weno nmneaeerate 1932 4,324 20 00 86, 480 00 
7 7 93,423 $ 1570 |$ 1,466,975 00° 
: ScHEDULE No. 4 > an 
EASTERN DAIRIES LIMITED, 7460 UPPER LACHINE ROAD, | 
MONTREAL : 
| PREFERRED STOCK—7% CUMULATIVE—PAR VALUE $100 4 
; Number : 
Date of Consideration y issi 
Shares : he a 
BIN Treao heise cet a Oe Eon ad caiecemtls Gnade 1926 | 12,500 $100 00 $1,250,000 00 $125,000 00 
EGVOEODED i ek ee Ma ioe reo sec ee easel ie ates 1926 500 100 00 60,000 00. 5,000 00° 
INVey op 0010 OY 85 Wea cane aii oee alegiatrcr ilese peach ngs eters Aa inte 1926 900 100 00 90,000 00 9,000 00° 
ENS COTIN DOT eo ee et Sent sees a a reas 1926 2,600 100 00 260, 000 00 26,000 00 
GUAR Gio oes nen ea ae ae a 1927 1,000 100 00 100,000 00 10,000 00 
ECE B ns 2B ORR OE aR et Remco atin See ran 1927 400 100 00 — 40,000 00 ; 4 
sn Ferm ACG] a hese oe eae elec a acre nN ee otra 1 AP edi 8 1927 2,800 100 00 280,000 00- 
RAND ME eal te esc ciate cokes Bete ae ne SM cr peslons te 1927 1,200 100.00 | 120,000 00 
EAM oe cine Ss Bechnn Sam cece a ea 1927 2,200 100 00 220,000 00 
RS OMUELILURE 2. oe shu dieses yo ent oe eee es 1927 900 100 00 90,000 00 


25,000 $2,500,000 00 $175,000 00 
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ScHEDULE No. 5 


EASTERN DAIRIES LIMITED, MONTREAL 


RECONCILIATION OF DIVIDENDS PAID BY EASTERN DAIRIES, LIMITED (HOLDING 
COMPANY) ACME FARMERS DAIRY, LIMITED, AND CRESCENT CREAMERY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, WITH TOTAL DIVIDENDS AS SHOWN BY EASTERN DAIRIES, 
LIMITED CONSOLIDATED OPERATING STATEMENTS. 


Eastern Dairies, Limited—Preferred (April 1, 1926—December 31, 1932).................. $ 1,113,525 00 
Common (July 1, 1930—June 30, 1932)............... 0. cc cee ee ee 166,948 00 
Acme Farmers Dairy Limited—Preferred— (January 1, 1929—December DE Ose hae ee 196,000 00 
Crescent Creamery Company, Limited—Preferred—(April 1, 1927—March 31, 13S) ae 420,000 00 
$ 1,896,473 00 
LEss:— 
Accrued Interest on Preferred Stock Eastern Dairies, Limited at date 
Seeley PR ee ctr ae ert ee RR EEN elem Wenn: Ae Tm ea Eats SN Yes saa $ 16,274 00 
Accrued Interest on Preferred Stock Acme Farmers Dairy, Limited 
EMME CN AULT SITION, arr i nti seein Pane hoe Loe ens Uae eee 12,250 00 
- Inter-Company Dividends, ODS Ai es taal s aera rs BONN «Jabs aR oes 10, 722. 25 
BORG enc hig Orta an hoe ry ae Nene ee eta NEN, 427 00 
¥ e 5 1 dD Sc oa a ail WN Ste ea Cn een NE Se 2,068 50 
— 41,731 75 
Dividends Paid as per Consolidated Balance Sheet......... 00... 0c cco eee e eee eeeeencveees $ 1,854,741 25 


SCHEDULE OF BOND INTEREST PAID SINCE DATE OF INCORPORATION SHOWING 
ADDITIONAL COST DUE TO PREMIUM ON UNITED STATES CURRENCY 


Date Payable Period Covered | Rate Amount Cost of U.S. 
Funds 

PG VennDer 1 1000s eran erate aes eae! Six months......... 6% | $90,000 00! $ 1,549 57 
PAY ie) OO ea a researc Ser As ou edadion Sink Six months. oy 3. 6% 90,000 00 241 72 
Rae Pee ign ede Me LK akan rs Siximonthss 5.5... 6% 90,000 00 9 il 
ENS tn) 01 9 Ra Su 2 ee RA af oe a aR coe Fa me Six months....).2.. 6% 90,000 00 65 76 
‘November [TS a As Meek ITs ft tear iat ng Six months......... 6% 90,000 00 10,755 24 
EA eae Se rake ae Pe Penance Beate Saale Six. months...) 6% | 90,000 00 11,429 09 
November | cy bE Yee rae eek ROR EER eerie Six months, 0.205: 6% 90,000 00 8,312 50 
Total Bond Interest paid since date of incorporation...................005. 630, 0C0 00 32,362 99 
Less accrued interest received at date of sale of bonds................00005 6,904 11 


LST aE SS ae ne Bae oP a eo pl ae a hci Re i RI cg yO $ 623,095 89 |$ 32,362 99 


Bega RE eG Te SEL Ape a Nata Ne dees ik elie ve SWS: Teall Lea/aek Late akc e Fahttas tates sia alae Ue ra ee Fast ca giacee Brats orgie nal Sw OnoPEL Sar aeU aS hit Ne wire Se cai ie) 


Total dividends paid on preferred Stock 


SINCE INCOTPOTALION (yok oe ea a RP eee eee y pO aed nay demo rere rae 


— 


-($ 1, 113,525 00 


EG BSE A ONS NSE eS Sg BO EIU Fa ENC re Ace Sg Be EE ee eee 


131,250 00 » 


, hy ) 
eae IT Be ER a 
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SCHEDULE OF DIVIDENDS PAID TO SHAREHOLDERS ON THE 1% © CUMULATIVE | 
PREFERENCE STOCK SINCE DATE OF INCORPORATION =o. : 
: Shares ae. 
Date paid Quarter ending Out- Quarterly Amount 
standing | Rate : 
d-- < -Ctse : 
iby To O0G ee ee ae a ey cee sso ee June 30;1926-5. ee 12,500 12% 21,875 00 
Ontoner 15. 1026.2 re oS eee oe September 30, 1926...... 12,500 12% 21,875 00 
amie Lo, LOR. ie came December 31, 1926...... 16,500 1395 28,875 00: 
DPE bas BOO si ne Gch ape vo epee te March 3h 19270 = «das 20, 700 12% 36,225 00 
Total for fiscal year ending March 31, ee ; 4 
yy ong ny Sateen ares Mew SU Nie Redan an, RO RE TNC Gunton P28 Uc ede) Ro a a 108,850 00 s 
Diy bo, L0e oti sara See hie re ees hume 30, Oot te ee 24,100 132% 42,175 00 
October 15, 1927....... IG ean Eee oases September 30, 1927...... 25, 000 132% 43. 750 00 — 
Paar LO. TOS Se sas oe dimes ne ee December 31, 1927...... 25, 000 12755 43,750 00 | 
PBPUCLOS POLO ec ules Fir sore kOe March 31, 1928. 2.2.0.5... 25, 000 12% 43, 750 00 
Total a fiscal year ending March 31, | S = 

Oe ra an Orme OMe ceene Ce eg) be aa wath er ere oe ee ye he oe 173,425 00 
sui 15. 1028. ee. eed June 30, 1998.54. fos. 25, 000 12% 43,750 00 
Oxvtober 15; 1928.0 oe os Ce es September 30, 1928...... 25, 000 12% — 43,750 00 
January. 15: 1929 2 ce Leatur eras December 31, 1928...... 25, 000 13% 43,750 00 
AMET PIO ey ee rte erg a aheretares March 3' A920 6 ec 25, 000 13 43,750 00 
Total for fiscal year ending March 31, <4 

CS Ge ee ad the eS Re ah ie se ee a 175,000 00 
igs 1009 jane 30. 1999, (> 25, 000 i: 43,750 00 
ctaher 1a 1920 ois Satis eee es September 30, 1929...... 25, 000 129% 43,750 00 
Sanpary to. 1030; 2 se tee es Mes wir ae December 31, 1929..:... 25, 000 12% 43,750 00 
April 15, 1930........... Se March 31, 1930.. 25, 000 13% 43,750 00 

Total for fiscal “year ending March 31, 

; jG gr eg ne ete GOREN SD ect) iron ce peered non eZ Nie DM GON ae tts meta, Le 175, 000 00 
July 15, 1080 He ee ie See oe dune 30,1980: 3. 205 25, 000 12% 43,750 00 
October 15, 1930......... i oha Vi ee vi ee me DueMmneR s Oe TI a0: ce, 25,000 12% 43,750 00 
Vanusey i), 193d ees ae Eee nie December 31, 1930... ... 25, 000 12% 43,750 00 — 
SPURT POS TNS dhe Hl ig BO oe ke pS Oe eg March 31, 1931..... 25, 000 13% 43,750 00 — 

Total i fiseal year ending: March 31, 7. 
ge ee ee ee 175,000 00 — 
Waly 1S 108ts ol sae ee Sune. 30, 03k ca 25, 000 13% 43,750 00 
Oetober to, 19S bs ie ee cress September 30, 1981...... 25, 000 12% 43,750 00 — 
eMUaey Tot 98 Oe oe tte sees December 31, 1931...... 25,000 ao 43,750 00: 
April 15, 1932 PONG Whacia: Wiles tose eam a Ne March 31, 1932. 25, 000 12% 43,750 00 
aber ie fiscal year ending March 31, 4 
Soh Sipe Rea eR 7 ge oh ce deg annie Ret game) ala ta Per Seng ate Armes Souk cy ie Rye ee, 175,000 00 — 
At hoes ce ep ile hs ee wegen ania hert June 80,1032) 25, 000 12% 43,750 00 
October PAOD hie ans eee eee aed September 380, 1932 berets 25,000 12% 43,750 00 — 
PANGATY 10, 1950 6s bass arty eg te ae December 31, 1932...... 25, 000 13% 43,750 00 


: 
7 
3 


5; 


q 
- 


“a 
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DIVIDENDS PAID ON THE 7 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK OF ACME 
A FARMERS DAIRY, LIMITED SINCE DATE OF ACQUISITION APRIL 1, 1929 
: Shares Smie 
Date Paid : Six Months Ending Out- Annual Amount 
standing Rate 
Shares $ c. 
mean 1980 ss ee June 30; 1929)....55..... 7,000 38% 24,500 00 
® February 10,1930. ........ 00: Bete ty ane Stew December 31, 1929...... 7,000 34% 24,500 00 
Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 
| Ree ee re ed ee Oi eee ears aa Pot a 49,0000 0 
hee 190 Oe occ HJimneB0; 130. foc ee ty 7,000 31% | — 24,500 00 
Meebruary 10: 1981 ao ee ee December 29 RE IU A ha ea 7,000 33% 24,500 00 
© Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 
TS ak i eel eal IN ek SA a OS rl a Sa ca cher RO DO Kee ide eid eH 49,000 00 
August 16, Oy Gi e gac aie Meee tee see June BU lost eee. f 7,000 34% 24,500 00 
ih. February 10, Dior N 33: wit tte sn December 31, 1931...... 7,000 33% 24,500 00 
-- Total for Recal year ending March 31,] 
i ee ees ean ron eG 49,000 00 
© August RO Ose eh Cerca June 80 -19ee ee ea, 7,000 33% 24,500 00 
i: Bp runry. RO BIOS Gi ee eer Rese so December 31, 1932...... 7,000 384% 24,500 00 
it poe EIS A TE ae 
_. Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 
4 see cee ere SG oe ee ee ee ee 49,000 00 
4 Total paid since date of IRE aes dees SIE po her pine SM a AN (a prot Ota Rn eee 196,000 00 
: c at ae 


DIVIDENDS PAID ON THE 7 PER. CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK OF 
CRESCENT CREAMERY COMPANY, LIMITED SINCE DATE OF ACQUISITION 
APRIL 1,, 1927 


ie : Shares Quarter- 
. Date Paid Quarter Ending Out- ly Amount 
standing Rate 
: == Se, 
Mn PION, sso ee OR oe be June 30, 1920.7 ee 10,000 12% 17,500 00 
e.: October RD LOA eee ost ot. sc SE eA OS September 30, 1927...... 10,000 12% 17,500 00 
EAT 10s LUIS io eee ir sae aes December 31, 1927...... 10,000 13% 17,500 00 

3 April 16, 1928 Fe Sele IP aan STAG acs RON = Secret a Marenrsl 1928 2. a, 10, 000 13% 17,500 00 

q Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 

z= DUS Reo u aia Cae eae Pater arnt! cade agar mee ea tao ah 70,000 00 

* Berta TUS. oo eerie yh ec ae Dune G0 1928 oxen eas 10, 000 13% 17,500 00 
Bee ctober 15; 1928... ce. September 30, 1928...... — 10,000 12% 17,500 00 

Beamnstary 10; 4920 «een as es hee December 31, 1928...... 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 
_ April 15, 1929 Geen os se ae oa oe ee Mareli$ 121929 - 6.27; 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 

‘Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 

q er Pa en eR Be de ie 70,000 00 
Beis 101020 tes. ee June 30, 1929. ........... 10,000 13% 17,500 00 
m October 15, 1929... 2... Daa tn wae September 30, 1929...... 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 

Dea Toe GO es eee nw ee December 31, 1929...... 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 

4 Berta os 1USG es ie ie orate ee Ge ee an March’ 31. 19307535 52.4 10, 000 13% 17,500 00 

Total for fiscal ding March 31, | 

ie Dees ee ee ee ee 70,000 00 
July PO LOG. keene Oe Ue eT ee, June BO AOU eee Se, 10,000 12% 17,500 00 
MGOVCLODET: £0, 19305. shan eiae area September 30, 1930...... 10,000 12% 17,500 00 
BP AMUAT Ye 10% AOS IAG <. 0S.0es. Sylar ne Se eee December 31, 1930..... _ 10,000 12% 17,500 00 
Meat a) bo bat acai i oo. oe hee bce Res Maron. 31, 1931: ii Hs. 10,000 12% 17,500 00 

_ Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 
: 1931... sy Med ry ae pet eee ete meee Ree Ret See, Sut ca ENE aoe «wig a 70,000 00 


v 
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DIVIDENDS PAID ON THE 7 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK OF j 
CRESCENT CREAMERY COMPANY, LIMITED SINCE DATE OF ACQUISITION ~ 


APRIL 1, 1927—Concluded = 
SSS eS SS » 
a 
Shares Quarter- . 
Date Paid Quarter Ending ~— Out- ly Amount a 
standing Rate t 
: $ Cc. 
V fe liid Ra) RORY om me ca nwt Seen oar aN nine tN Seemrr gre sy June 30; 198to ses 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 
Wetoner 10 S10St eis Dieses eae September 30, 1931...... 10,000 18% 17,500 00 
Nantaey to, 10306 ores Sees cel Fae eR December 31, 1930...... 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 
PENTEL agLOOa eas cm gure faa e cS yay aes March 31, 1932.:........ 10, 000 12% - 17,500 00 § 
Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 3 . ; 
1 ea Gli ete pea See nenicton apt Nomen nuea co Meee aan a A gla Cha Payee Ny Le OAS OM Ana SRG Ny oy: eu 70,000 00 — 
Soy be 1032 2, ee Sune 8021982. 2 ere 10,000 13% 17,500 00 
October 15.1982 nce ees RG September 30, 1932..... ; 10,000 12% 17,500 00 
Seidatyeto 00a. as wns vs real ea December 31, 1932...... 10,000 12% 17,500 00 — 
VET F Lh BS ZAG WY SP pa cite geet He ES URS ear ene March 81, 1933.......... , 10,000 12% 17,500 00 - 
Total for fiscal year ending March 31, : 
ACCS Nias Nia apg WU tans)” Cine" \Wucunesar ape aoe Ramaciieg Qa Gets hes oe 70,000 00 
—— 
Total-paid. since date of acquisition. 4.05). 06s. .c.. ae ates ne pe eee ee ee dee astas ya - . 420,000 00 = 
ES 2 Alp a Dn a en eee Rel KIS ee ieee ES ae 
SCHEDULE OF DIVIDENDS PAID TO SHAREHOLDERS ON THE COMMON STOCK 
SINCE DATE OF INCORPORATION 
a 
Date Paid Quarter Ending Shares Quarterly Amount 
: Outstanding ate F 
$ cts. = 
November 1, 1930............. September 30, 1930...... 74,099 |25c. per share... = 18, 524 7 
February 1, 1931...............| December 31, 1930...... 74,099 |25c NR Nn a 18,524 75 — 
Maw 108th ecco. Cee Mare Bl, 40ST ic co rte 74,099 |25e $e eS ee 18552476 
Total for Fiscal Year 
ending March 81, 19381..........].. Oe Megs CN REET Memmi OW ie Tinto eer Pee hE OR as 7 Ae Re 55,574 25 
est 8 LOSS oe rk iene June 30, 1931......... ae 89,099 |25c. per share..... 22,274 75 
WNoveriber1, 195k. os ess aks September 30, 1931...... 89,099 |25c Soe tees 22,274 75 
February 1, 1932...............|December 31, 1931...... 89,099 |25c. Ian Whe dee 22,274 75 
May, 119820. i.e). dead March ol): 1982 Gs 89,099 |25c. aE era 22,274 75 
Total for Fiscal Year E 
Sine Maresh OBI ces eo are oes sutra pete Coe amateur ge cetacean eeeeae 89,099 00 — 
Wierd 1988 Pine 30, W380. ek eS 89,099 |25c. per share..... 29,274°75 
Total for Fiscal Year 
SNC inG Marches LOGS. cso Sa scce Pe Sic a ee a Shear eae de ee ee eee ey er 29,274.75. = 
Total dividends paid on com- ; 
mon stock since date of ; 
IREOTPOTa iON ¢o5%. Ge lt ciiee eon ele Be oes KUT 2S com SN oct a ow an Pee Cece one te eee ey 166,948 00 
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SCHEDULE No. 6 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Commenced Business—1873. 
Inecorporated—November 4, 1921—Province of Quebec. 
Acquired—January 14, 1926. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
President —H. R. Trenholme, Montreal. 
Vice-President —W. R. Aird, Montreal. 
Directors 


H. R. Trenholme, Montreal; W. R. Aird, Montreal; A. J. Nesbitt, Montreal; 
P. A. Thomson, Montreal; C. B. Price, Montreal. 


K. W. King, Secretary 
S. H. Taylor, Treasurer 


Auditors 
P, $8. Ross and Sons 


Main Plant—7460 Upper Lachine Road. 


Distributing Depots—101 River St., Verdun; 6240 Hutchison St., Outremont. 
Creameries—Richmond, Que.; L’Avenir, Que. 


C. B. Price, Managing Directer, 


ScHEDULE No. 7 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, MARCH 31, 1932 


~ Montreau, Que., May 16, 1932. 


; : AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 

. To the Shareholders, 

Elmhurst Dairy Limited, 

- Montreal. | 

We have compared the attached Balance Sheet at March 31, 1932, with 

the books and records of Elmhurst Dairy Limited. 

4 We certify that, in our opinion, the attached Balance Sheet has been drawn 

up so as to set forth a true and correct view of the financial position of Elm- 
hurst Dairy Limited at March 31, 1932, according to the best of our information, 
the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the company examined 

by_us. 


P. 8S. Ross & Sons, 
Chartered Accountants. 


360 SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 
- ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED | 
BALANCE SHEET AT MARCH 31, 1932 _ 
ASSETS 
Current: 5 s 
Cash on hand and in bank.” .: 504002 o5 sv oooess os ee ¢. 7,663 32 
Accounts receivable, less reserve for badidebisens os ee ee 84,294 27 
Inventories of products and supplies......... 65+. + + +++ ere greene se 22,482 46 
Investment securities at cost.......-.--6eer rer ete sete $ 62,734 50 


The aggregate value of these securities based upon 
available market quotations or in the absence thereof, 
upon estimated fair values was approximately $525.00 
less than the above book value at March 31, 1932. 


Accrued interest thereon......-....-+eese seers ieee 918 75. | 
————_—_—————_ 63,653 25- 


2 ae ae ALLO eee 
Due from affiliated companies........6--.- seer eter cette Seog Ve Aare sas. Lam oan e Reet ~ “15-01 
Fixed: : 
(At replacement values new, as established by the Canadian Appraisal 

Company Limited as of 15th November 1926, with subsequent 

additions at cost) . 


Pend on Re eee a es es ee re $ 99,412 40 
Peel aes es ee ag eee 451,279 O01. 
Land and buildings not used in business...... ack Ge eas Sacto eee = RARER 62,048 40. 
Plant, machinery and equipment..........-+-+--.eserteret ert 284,192 07 
Talivery. CQUIDMIENL... 2.565 er eee ee ee 931,593 90 
Office furniture and equipment..........--: 20252 s street eerste 12,126 48 
2 ~$ 1,140,652 26 
Prcpaid expenses no wh ae ens ee a nee ee es 7,689 22 
Piclerred Charges. 6 bles eee ee ea etn ae eee: 5,008 85 
Goodwill.:....+... Rk oa re gr ec eae ge Rene BE Wy Casa es One AG ama hes ae 88,033 08 
$ 1,419,491 72 


Approved on behalf of the Board: 


ME coating Se Sie at’ wher te ha adie=s Oh DIReiSes OLS Tel Rel hea 8, cP! Claw ™ ONS TIep eNnel ote Wein ete 


(Director). 
(Director). 


Ge eat ENED POPPA Cy EPEC NODES Te eT ee RRL eR eae ead 7 no sd 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED 
BALANCE SHEET AT MARCH 321, 1932 


LIABILITIES 
Current: 
Bankcloans. 2s gc5 Ae ee ce cE rae Peer ae $ 20,000 00 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities......-....-.-++-+ssectsres tts 62,521 59 
UWnredecmed, tickets <. .o6 oes 5 eos ek Sco ee Oe ee 2,358 OL 
Ga lexiten Ss ASpOsItet fi Seek. Se Poo a a ee eae ees 13,845 36. ; 
Dividends navable.. ss ee ee es ee 25,000 00 3 
ae es es ee Oe 
Due to-atihated companies... S5 vs See se eee ot es ee es 4,525 12 
Due te Bastern Dairies Limited: /.. 2. ies oe eee ae ee es = 187 87 3 
4,712 99 = 
Seven per cent twenty year debenture notes due May 1, 1949— 4 
Authorized and issued...............000-5: gS ere be SBS nay Redd, lee iat creme ee nea Peer 400,000 00 — 
Tocerve for depreciation... 2% <6 5 ec es ha re ee ee ee 177, 312-7E@ 
Capital stock: 
Authorized and issued— eres 
42.500 shates of no par value. 2. irc... area eee a ee 255,249 58 
Cia picad Surplus: C5yco si  She on SN ete eh om ee Se te a 54,819 92 — 
Surplus, subject to provincial taxes. ........ 0.6... seer eects EO Sha ge Ms 403,671 56 — 


$ 1,419,491 72 


Examined and certified in accordance with our 
attached certificate. : eee 


P. S. ROSS & SONS, 
Chartered Accountants. 


Monrreat, May 16, 1932. 


{ 
a ee i he a EU aca e piel agi 2 the 
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| ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED 
; SURPLUS ACCOUNT AT MARCH 31, 1932 


B REREAD CLOO. Maren Jeo bUa Le orc ue Na eek OU RA etils eT he tk COR ie bee Uae 
_ Add: Net profit for the year ended March 31, 1932 before providing for 

= TIT ORI DION cote ee PO ee a OE ae en OS gee ee es $ 190,725 29 
RG ODE CCHEION. o05 Se ot KEE eee See hort Sune Pe Oe ay Same eye 29,249 90 
é- ace. DIVIGenes OM COMMON SNATOS. aioe coho ee es OR OES Ba ee Le Se 
' Balance at credit March 31, 1932, subject to provincial taxes..........0. 00... cece eee nes 
a SCHEDULE No. 8 


4 _ dl, 1933 

4 : ASSETS 

— Current:— 

i. Ceamentand age im bank ios 758 Fe aceon Co ane oh eee eae $ 

4 Accounts receivable, less reserves for bad debts...............0000000005 

x Inventories. 01 Eroducts and: SUPPues!io. 6.555 Keck eee ke es So eres 
Enyesiitientsecurities i.e ee a oe ok SEN oat ase $ 65,369 50 
PRpOLiiog i nrerect LNCreoN oc. Soi. Sa ee ho te oes ' 633 50 

4 Be srom tacvern aities, LiMILOG oe ia wie ie Sn one She Se oa bss om ges 

q ‘Fixed: — 

_ (At Replacement values new, as established by the Canadian Apernicsl 


Company, Limited as of November 15, 1926, with subsequent addi- 
tions at cost.) 


ES UUUECE ES ia ask hota eR Ge ea ee Ee Dea ie Lae 
Land and Buildings not used in business...................00005 
Piant;,Machinery.and Equipment. .<:. .0..5 6 ee 
Detivety-Kquipmentic toc 7 ood es ee os eer coed: 
Office Furniture and- sq tipment. «. 220. .0 Otis bk es se ee 


3l, 1933 * 
LIABILITIES 


Current: = 
ee aa ee ort OR ee esi Ge alin noe iM: Mamie ey nee Gal cents! 
Accounts:Payable and Accrued: Liabilities... 2. ..2.8. ns oe 
Bare sCl AICDOSIES on eas ite oe EN ee Sa ees Da any awe ee oi 


‘Capital Stock— 
Authorized and Issued— 


Saris whats ee Oy te eo ee 


fe Mrenaidiand Lelerrdd.Charocs— a so Se ks ee eS | 
Goodwill SOT eae Sl Sear a Ors ae OY a RD Om EN RE HERP rig abn ee ed Reet re 


Reserve LOT IIOpRCCIDTION ynce cok aes wn ge eats Psu ets CN OL oleripal Nad ome ep 
i DOOIOHATES OE ING EAE Vale ia cites: poe. Daler ee «eck Poe's Sy dee res 


} Surplus, subject to Depreciation and Provincial Taxes.................002 00s e es 


13,110 31 
82,912 47 
24,191 O1 


66,003 00 


99,412 40 
460,070 40 
47,048 40 
290,946 20 
223,538 89 
12,322 42 


361 


342,196 17 


161,475 39 


503,671 56 


100,000 00 


~ 403,671 56 


4 ELMHURST DAIRY, LIMITED, MONTREAL, BALANCE SHEET AS AT JANUARY 


186,216 79 
1,899 93 


$ cts. 


1,133,338 71 


10,026 93 
88,033 08 


1,419,515 44 


$ cts. 
65,000 00 
50,882 50 
13,332 50 


ELMHURST DAIRY, LIMITED, MONTREAL, BALANCE SHEET AS AT JANUARY 


129,215 00 
61 42 


400,000 00 
174,863 34 


255, 249 58 
54,819 92 
405,306 18 


1,419,515 44 


S 


ELMHURST DAIRY, LIMITED, wong 


[OS pecan wee ite ie Rtgs oe So Seat ne ee nS 
-LEss: egies petayaerk Satan ee wade hoe eee SO ER Leone ee 5 Fe ees tye ao eegeeras ad a 


pe tt 
Net profit for the ten months ending January 31, 1933 before providing for depreciation. : 


Lzss:— eyes : 
: Dividends on common stock SS eae, Nahe estan ae 2 ere Oe a eg eee Ee Pee 5 
Balance at credit January 31, 1933 subject to depreciation. .... Sg ere toe Se ES eee 
2 > 3 oo vas a ae 
, : - 


‘AD SURPLUS $ ACCOUNT ar JAN : 


134,364 65 
536,556 18 


131,250 00 — 


“405,306 18 
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3 Sy Ee - Scuepute No- 12 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 
CAPITAL STOCK STRUCTURE FROM DATE OF ACQUISITION TO DATE 
January, 1926— 


‘Antheriaed—2 OOO aares Wiel OUemen ys. 6 fee ec es nd ae ue Sa ee $ 250,000 00 
(as per letters patent dated November 4, 1921). 
Lesvos 040 shares of $100-00 cach = 5.6236 2 co ee re 202,000 00 


June, 1926— 
3 Authorized—12,500 shares of no par alge: 


3 (as per supplementary letters patent dated June 21, 1926). 

Pacted=-10, LOO savas Os INGsk ar N BAN. fa sca a setiny VRS eu aly Boe) oe SP 202,000 00 
May, 1929— 

 Autho ‘ized—12, 500 shares of no par value 
: teeued=-t2. 000 Shares Of HOMar WRIGO oo 5 se ee Oe ee Pe ea 255,249 58 


ScuEDULE No. 13 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 
DIVIDENDS PAID FROM DATE OF ACQUISITION TO MARCH 31, 1932 


: -|Number! Rate Amount Total 
Date declared Date payable of shares per of dividend! March 31 
issued share paid 
1926 
July LO ie 10,100 | $ 1 50 | $15,150 00 
October 10........ 10, 100 150/| 15,150 00 
1927 <2 
January “105 10, 100 1 50 15,150 00 
April 10. ees 10, 100 1-50 | 15; 150 00 
Pen : —————| $ 60,600 00 
June eee tee tare ip Sree pean July 4B beer aera 10,100 1°50 15,150 00 
September 94.4 8 oo ee RA! Meee October: 10°. 10,100 1 50 15,150 00 
es. 1928 
mecember 28...:.:... SL ee a January. £02= 25... 10, 100 180; 18,180 00 
= —_——_— 48,480 00 
J 1928 : 
June Dae PETE co) ONS et 5, Sees ..| July Ces ates 10,100 1 00 10,100 00 
Beetember 20.6 ees October 10......... 10, 100 100 | 10,100 00 
a 1929 
BEMECHLDOR 2 ees eh hi eh a, Se pwanwary | LOe te 10,100 1 00 10,100 00 
: an —————}| 30,300 00 
a 1929 1930 
December ro | Va Ban OR Sr ge Oe eon ae January 10........ 12,500 1 00 12,500 00 
| 1930 
2S Oe san Stang gir ee ae eet Aprils. 290. fo US: 12,500 1 00 12,500 00 
f —————| 25,000 00 
| Dep Se crt eckaene Octoperad. 7 s: 12,500 2 00 | 25,000 00 
> (sie 
RE a mena ae DABBATY 20 iad 78 12,500 100; 12,500 00 
a 1931 
USB ete nage none April Lb Ree cae 12,500 200 | 25,000 00 
ee 62,500 00 
e A ag ee ae July aN | ere eer 12,500 2 00 25,000 00 
MMR Doh scl AN nak alae October 10......... 12,500 2 00 | 25,000 00 
g (932 2 = 
de ember DS eee oe ERP SE eS January 11... Sehr 12,500 200] 25,000 00 
1932 ‘ 
ee eA etek, sa gee April 1G hee te a 12,500 2 00} 25,000 00 
; ————_—— 100,000 00 


SEE Qe EOS CR ES SRS eee anits ee eke en Seas ee enene nrg $326,880 00 
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ScuEDULE No. 14 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


SCHEDULE OF EXTRA COST OF PINT BOTTLES OVER QUART BOTTLES, BASED ON — 
PRICES IN EFFECT FEBRUARY, 1933 
cts. 
Cost of two pint bottles..........seeee eee Sam Be Rye Carer bl ys Bie erin 8 PA 7-52 
Cost of quart bottles. ©. Wcacs ga teear 2 8 nent eens en a ee 5-25 3 
Txtia cost of pint bottles per. quart. <2. 4.49575 se) ers soe ete 2-27 2 
Nors.—The extra cost per pint delivered depends on the number of trips per bottle. On the basis of — 
40 trips per bottle the extra cost would be, 3 ct. per quart or 4 ct. per pint. fe ‘ 
ScHEDULE No. 15 
ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL E 
SCHEDULE OF AVERAGE SELLING PRICES PER HALF-PINT OF CREAM AND COST OF 
BUTTERFAT PER HALF-PINT OF CREAM DURING THE MONTH OF | 3 
FEBRUARY, 1933 of Sie : | 
eo SS ep ee ee oss es Se ee 
10% 15% 30% 40% 
— Cream | Cream cream cream — 
eee eae ee ae ane ea ay eee ae ee (eS ee See 
cts. cts. _ ets. ets. | 
Average selling price...60.. 65 bowie te veg te ee enrages 6-63 9-71 “45.79 |. 19-58 


ek DU CbOr iat. pos een he angle egtie ie eae ae 1-86 2-78 5-57 7°42 


Norz.—The difference between the average selling prices and the cost of butterfat does not represent 
the spread received by the company. r 

To the cost must be added the cost of sweet fluid moilk for standardizing and the cost of returns, and 
the cost of over purchases of sweet cream. 


ScHEDULE No. 16 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


SCHEDULE OF QUANTITY OF MILK PURCHASED AND AVERAGE PURCHASE PRICE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 21, 1932. 


Total milk purchases... s.j.05 cnse deca wean nee ey sei eg ce S 21,559,450 lbs. ~ 


Surplus milk purchased.........5-+. beeen meester eres sree streets cc esses 3,715,830 lbs. 
Per cent of surplus to total...........-+: eee Eee Apr eR RU eae 17-2% 
Average purchase price of regular Tier eee oe ee aE ed Tat eee es $1.45 © 
Average purchase price of surplus matlk ios... fo dws ieba ea Se Mica Bs Ae er eestae $1.00 — 
Average purchase price of all milk............ see tle a Bs Datecey Se tea, Cae $1.38 
Cost of loss on surplus per quart of milk BGG Fic meats, ERO eas oe 0-10 ct. 
Percentage of sales in— 
AU esis Soir diniaa ie ei tae eee ge ee Ue ee ete 9-8% 
Wholesale bottles... ccxavaus ae bes (8 tee mee | Seine tone DAR Ree 4-7% 


Retail bottlessi.0 50s halen o reek ete ream ne eee ee 85-5% 
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ScHEDULE No. 17 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


SCHEDULE OF CREAM PURCHASES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Pounds 
butter fat 

Taventory January by 1982-2. cio. ce see ee Sees cet ee eh ett ee ep ee ae e 
Purchases from producers.......0.. 0.0 cece ence e eee teen n eee nent tees 189 , 962 
Sweet milk for standardizing........... 0... c cee eee ee eet eee eens 11,929 
Sweet milk separated... ...5. 66.520 ces tera e here cine le ten te reek Cane tle es 84, 936 
393,580 
Inventory December 31, 1982.......... 6.0: cece eee e eee ener nen tenes 5,877 
387, 703 
Nia ica, Sar AI Cae emi SES ATP pete ELS ytd rear nea ey ALLOW ber hss CoM le 9 a8 281,573 
Receipts over requirements. ......... 62. e cece c eee ene tenet tenet eens een ees 106, 130 


SCHEDULE No. 18 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 
SALESMEN’S WAGES 


‘Salary varies between $10 and $17 per route, based on the district, size 
of the route and volume of cream sold. | 


Commission is 5 per cent on the net value of milk and cream retail sales 
and 24 per cent on the net value of milk and cream wholesale sales. 


Commission is 14 cent per pound on retail butter sales and 2 cent per pound 
on wholesale butter. 


Commission is 1 cent per jar on cottage cheese. 
Special routes have a fixed wage. 
Average wage for calendar year 1932—$28.65 per week. 
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Scene No. 19 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


COMPARISON OF elope SALES PRICE PER QUART AND PURCHASE PRICE OF 
REG UPAR MILK 


oun price 3 


Retail regular milk % 
stints sales ® 
price - Per Per q 
per quart 100 lbs quart j 
Se ee Ae ee sy 
cts. ~ $ cts. 
1926 3 
SAVECULDOL. <5. 6s Se es os op ge ee a ees 13 2-41 6-18 
CERO DOR roa as Contra oN eu ae Sanat he ia ee 13 2-41 6-18 — 
Novem Gore eas se eee Linse pam gen eo es er 13 2-41 6-18 
PRS COU DOr So ee a ee eee see 13 2-41 6-18 4 
1927 a 
SATMATY Cos Se SAEs Gane OEE me eee ee oer Et 13 2-41 6-13 | 
POPU ATO os oe os po ee a hic Serge bs eet SE Sven o Oeermee eee 13 2-41 6-18 — 
RSS Steep ata Te serena c: AN Bea RAE Ags Nes ect a en iy sees na aA ree 13 2-41 6-18 — 
BAOE TN pos ya seas Sa Sie wae Sem ees Rede the ear EO nan an eR AT 13 2-41 6-18 — 
WEAN eS us GS ne die eae oie mene Cuore Page og oe 12 2-03 5-23 3 
ines eo Doe ee i etree eee eee Ge ae Oper rae ene ue nD 12 2-03 523 4 
VS oe oe as i ere han ooo ee oe eee eer 12 2-03 5:23 3 
August SOE Se SA Te na BEE ee ae Peep RE AE Se Shea ge RRS A et 12 2-03 5-28 
reer UTE sd £13) Ge RRR aE gene ae Re ea ine a oars ree rat cary ye ry 2S 12 2-03 5-234 
Oncor’ (oo OSS A a ee ee, een emt anes 14 2-805 7-22 © 
Wes PST Tay OC Ea pes sale eine Senge rete A pes SR et hy oe I Ric en ee 14 2-803  t-225 
Pieced Der 6 6 eer cs ee a ee ge 14 2-805 7-223 
1928 j 
SAN EY cee oe we Cools sek ra een es es ae 14 2-804 129 2 
C175) bog 103 0 eee eda a Mtns etree rane eee Cane Om ern cae NR 14 2-803 7223 
INTO oe en ee ue eee ates ae eee aes oe 14 — 2-804 1225 
are Oe ee ean gS Sereda tiie ae Ree ree ee 14 2-804 7-294 
ia reg So UR RG Saleen oan eg aetna aior, ee cae er ete 12 2-03 5-238 
Marin ee ee ae Ce Fee ee eee A eee es Ma ene 12 2-03 55234 
oe RSS eA naar a aren pee PMMA N tera yh ari gM ut Mp y eA ict ee 12 2-03 5-23 
"SL ECGNACE aD RON tie as NiPc ape mooie Seem SAECO RL grok ara’ Oram Neen EPI ea Sac 12 2-03 - 9-230 
Sra ithe: 08 C18) Soe eaR tN IMR URER BES INCYTE ao tart eur re ar Gas ero ot 3. 12 2-03 5-23 
Sgr rae i ay cpa ooh na eae tat NE REIN acai a ee aS a nase SN SB AURA Ag pee UN 8A 14 2-81 7:24 
WOVieMer Se ee Ie Oa ee 14 2-81 ~ 7-24 
EES GCOTAVIOET ee ee ee ee ee A ge I a een 14 2-81 7-244 
1929 
AGMUATV SS ee ee I Fg ge es ee a de Or re 14 2-81 7:24 
Pera os ON mee eee hee epee 14 2-81 7-24 
i or ae eee ar easier ene ge oc pre oe aoe von trcrmy Stn teaereS 14 2-81 7-24 
A jel ade eee ea Reet ame hans Ui Rt Ry whe eras Aa 14 2-81 7-24 
IE gee eee A ue ete eng lw Risa, or nae CaaS UDR CER UNIS Pp Or ang get 14 2-81 7:24 
2 OT one pa Seana eae Ne hme Ura Ee PO OcRign ns male hee 5 Phar tue 1 2-393 6-17 
FV La a hes Oy ee te naan Ce gear ANS 13 2-393 «6-17 
August..... 5. DU ge NR SSO Ape aN yee SATA SREY Nib er Aap AT CHEM Oca ecachOR Oy 13 2-395 6-17 
September:..02.. S050: Be acs bs ier at mh enh ne eae Se eae teak eR 13 2-393 6-17 
COGHODOR. oe a ee he eee ee eae 14 2-81 7-24 
DU VOU DOLE ys eo ee ee ne ep tees Rahn Ge cre: 2-81 7-24 
December...... a SOT SOR AT ESOP nae ORE ater PALS Aad Wn 1 DSS Pp acietie 3-204 8-23 
1930 
TIC Niki) ogee eacee pa ey rene ON Goat Sap tera Mer me co aes 3-203 8-23 
re era Wik (eh Or aie en aE a yan OF Ros Gaerean ey Rye nse ented ce 2-81 7-24 
Whately eo es oe ae eee ART ee ae ne oe ae 2-81 7-24 
Fat a RRC RL ye filer ete RRA GONG GO ENC ON gr Some igin She vc 2-81 7-24 
sr ie Sitpee Gero aes go eee key Up NM Ren ncn Wy ce Dope narra Ces 2-81 7-24 
EET TOGA Ae te a ee aR meen Aer PL OMe a ener aY eac mits Cains «Mumia tt eS 2-03 5-23 
8 TNR eh oi Res eae Spon Ae eae nen ata ce cane Mara L ace Te Naas cas aes 2-03 5-23 
sete) Aaa aera ROPE Rar iee eMicle A sgresine as Nese ce sR uaiaise ain De eT 1) 2°03 5-23 
Srpbenr Derg cbse Gn ais es oe he ea ee ee ee en oe eg aa : 2-03 5:23 
CoGEOG GEE Fee ee ee 0 ae Ain eat ae ere ace ee 2-40 6-18 
SINT ORY ORL LOOT ras oot eects eae aie Bie Ae el RUA a hel ne baie: Sree Sg 2-40 6-18 
TGS o rah Os: ce anemia ET Oe erat oh anata etl age me Pa are a ae bk oe eee ato 2-40 6-18 
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ELMHURST DAIRY, LIMITED, MONTREAL—Concluded 


COMPARISON OF RETAIL SALES PRICE PER QUART AND PURCHASE PRICE OF 
REGULAR MILK—Concluded 


Purchase price of 
Retail regular milk 
3 rere sales - 
price Per Per 
per quart 100 lbs. quart 
cts. $ cts. 
1931 
HORNETS gis SAMOES coeehn a tree EOS aR se gl NARA» AoE een UPN Or arte a a 13 2-40 6:18 
SGP E Nr ee oe oe ae eS OMe IN Oe uh ei gts eae ERE at nema 13 2-40 6-18 
DV aNGEN oat tee ene Co Re Cl a ee Auirc tt a iy ee eta omen UA ED 12 2-03 5-23 
Ug dee ae ORNS Fe GS SERRA RE OND. VPRO Ts NASH ae PRE CaN, Cem Saison Ea areang  o 12 2-03 5+23 
"RC gol tad A ET Su ESE OLS Fe hog Mae al Mm tl URC tae, i ceo Once es At ete 12 2-03 5-23 
APG GIVES Sat DRI eae cap MTS Sn oer Sole Re lectern ie apa Cae re ae aH TE ay Spe aE 11 1-70 4-38 
RTI Re rage SG CSS A SS a Cet ea src een ie fk a Grae Ra eee coer 11 1-70 4. 
PARTE a ee eee oral etre Pee cua Fe Sey nee Tid Mee tam PTI sre a ad eee Oe 11 1-70 4-38 
SSS BSS UY 5 RS PRS ka ea SR A De rer air Dna gra any Serer ev eran 11 1-70 4-38 
AWE) 276) ESR MEE Eta en aS Re MRR a Jae ewe ae NE ES Gls ii See i git eee 11 1-70 4-38 
Pia pela ee sires re) sherry ha ce pein Ree ce Ae Ey Re an Saat Ty 1-70 4-38 
PE CRINISOR ir rie, Gh aie cate ey Cer eae eS nas ee SE 14 1:70 4-38 
| é 1932 
ESTATES appa HDi ae lett lac Uae a RS NS RE sg eee Shek SHS 11 1-70 4-38 
OOEEETS EAA RG Seu o ois OTS GAIL a es Seen oa pO ing ory ede Rea evap ace 11 1-76 4-38 
OLE See OF eg ox CO pe A ag Germs ein dae Daa ee a Bi 1-70 4-38 
1 OE a RAR SES SSCS i: et a eR RE ere Ua ete Ea ae ere OO eta oe ag a 11 1-70 4-38 
ER ho ctie e P rea ET Or er en ae a Ge als Rd emece ads wos pes 10 1°35 3-48 
RTD CSRS RS oe ip OS 2 a a A etre ok GS ier a 10 1-35 3:48 
TCS USE a a ei RL a eo PR ey nett nt ae eG 10 1-35 3-48 
PAUSUSE a Pott Se Sater A MOON SRC nie Re Wao RN lS SEE ESE ipa Ee gti ee See 10 1:35 3:48 
OMT DE ean eres y's tae ee TES gE Ee SR ye eo th rae 10 1:35 3-48 
COE SNE Po Vad Fo ae Ra Sis ope Rg Oe Dia oc RO se SS cn IRL: Fe ORI A REE 10 1-35 3-48 
BeCO In Were Cet oct a rte Mies rebate eas ela Sante wien y 10 1-35 3°48 
HD CCOTNIDER Re rie ane ard Man oy mcr nS eel enh Sa eae 11 1-60 4-12 
z 1933 
SUITE rs gale Nea! th rocntnie) onbale ea aieliet a Mine et ns ia Meccan mechan Meet reer Le 1-60 4-J2 
SESS ay 2b ity carseat ee ORION ag bags NLC ICAI. bod MRR CA aRaOye gre tao Ogee ORT TUE 10 1-35 — 3-48 
© Sa nc SEW SEE ate ink IA RON pat ec as cs gr Ale ani ka a a 9 1:35 3-48 


- Nore.—The company actually paid an additional 3 ct. per hundred pounds over and above these 
prices. This extra } ct. being paid to the Montreal Milk Producers Association in accordance with our 
agreement with them. : 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of COMMONS, 
Fripay, March 24, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowman, - Bouchard, 
Bowen, Brown, Gobeil, Hay, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, 
Motherwell, Mullins, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Séguin, Senn, Taylor, Totzke, 
- Tummon, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald), Wilson. 


Mr. Tummon for the subcommittee on witnesses reported that Mr. E. H. 
Conklin, general manager of Borden’s Farm Products, Limited, Montreal, had 


i - been summoned to appear before the committee to-day. 


Report concurred in. 


After discussion the committee agreed to convene again on Monday, March 
27, at 11 a.m. 


Mr. Wilson moved that Mr. George Hogg, a witness at a previous meeting 
be recalled. ae 


Motion carried. 


EK. H. Conklin, general manager, Borden’s Farm Products Co., Ltd., was 


i then called and sworn. 


Witness read a prepared statement and was examined at length. 


_ Witness was instructed to prepare further data and statements to be sub- 
mitted at a subsequent meeting. 


Meeting adjourned at 1.15 p.nr., till Monday, March 27, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houset ofr COMMONS, 
Marcu 24, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee. on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10.30 am. Mr. Senn presiding. 


~The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, we will have to decide when we will meet next. 
I understand that there will be caucuses Tuesday and Wednesday, and while 
it is not customary to have a committee meeting on Monday, I was wondering 
if we could not arrange to be here Monday. If it is the pleasure of the meeting 
we will meet at 11 o’clock on Monday, and I will ask the subcommittee on 
witnesses to arrange for somebody to be here. The subcommittee has reported 
to me that they have as a witness this morning Mr. Conklin of the Borden 
Dairies of Montreal, However, it is customary to approve of the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee. Is the report concurred in? Carried. 

Mr. Bertranp: Mr. Chairman, before the witness is called upon, may I 
ask if you have received a financial statement from Mr. Hogg of the Guaranteed 
Pure Milk Company and Mr.- Aird of the Elmhurst Dairy and the Eastern. 
Dairies Limited? 

- The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. BertRaANp: May I also ask if Mr. Hogg has given the salary he is 
receiving, that he was supposed to give you? 

The CHatrMAN: No, he has not. I have no report whatever. 

Mr. BERTRAND: May I say, Mr. Chairman, that there is a persistent rumour 
that the salary of this gentleman would be in the vicinity of $70,000 per year, 
and it would be rather interesting that this information be secured. 

The CuatrMAn: My own idea of that is, that Mr. Hogg made these definite 


~ assurances to the committee; he has not fulfilled them; and I think he should 


be called back and made to give the evidence in full. However, that is in the 
hands of the committee. 

Mr. TumMon: Would it be advisable for the clerk to bring these matters 
to their attention first by letter? 

The CHAIRMAN: Whatever the committee suggests. I think he has had his 
opportunity, his chance to fulfil his promise, and if he has not done so he should 
be Fecalled. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe tu: It is not very long; it is about a week. 

The CHarrMAN: No. It is nearer to two weeks. | 
Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: That is not very long. Give him a little while 
onger. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion moved by Mr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. 
Vallance that Mr. Hogg be recalled. Carried. 


Emmet H. Conxktin, called and sworn. 


By the Charman: | | 
Q. Mr. Conklin, what is your position?—A. I am general manager of the 
Borden Farm Products Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Q. Have you a statement prepared?—A. Yes, I have a statement prepared. 


rae 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


‘ 


Q. It is customary to hear your statement without interruption. We would 


be pleased to listen to it?—A. My statement is as follows:— 


STATEMENT BY E H.. CONKLIN, GENERAL MANAGER, BOR- _ 


-DEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO., LIMITED, 703 DOMINION 
SQUARE BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


~ Marcu 23, 1933. © 


As we understand it, the Committee is primarily interested in four 


main aspects of the milk industry; and we take the liberty of summariz- 
ing these four points with which we shall deal in so far as our Company 
is concerned; these four points are:— 

1. The Price the Producer of Milk is getting from the Dealer. 

2. The Treatment the Producer of Milk is getting from the Dealer. 


3. The Spread between the price paid to the Producer and that paid 
by the consumer. mires 


A. The Retail Price of Milk charged to the Consumer. - 


Please keep in mind that we speak only for one Montreal Dealer, 
Borden’s Farm Products Co., Limited; and that such information as we 
can furnish you applies only to that company. 


1. As to the Price We Pay to the Producers 


Our Company pays the Milk Producers the price agreed upon between 
us and the Producers’ Association; we do not violate this agreement at 
any time. If, because of special conditions of the business, we at any 
time think that the Producers’ price should be reduced in the interests of 
all concerned, we confer with the Association and propose such a reduc- 
tion. On the other hand, if the Association at any time believes that, 
because of circumstances, the price to the Producers should be revised 
upward, the Association calls us in for discussion of the proposal. -On 
both sides there is an open willingness to meet, to discuss the situation 
fully, and to reach a mutual agreement which will best serve the interests 
of the Producer, our Company, and the consumer. 

In speaking of our readiness to meet and discuss the prices with the 
Producers’ Association, we do not wish to claim any virtue beyond sound 
business sense. We believe that our whole industry cannot prosper if one 
major portion of the system is out of line with the current economic 
needs of all branches of the business. It is not really a question of fair- 
ness, but of broad economic necessity which dictates our action on both 
sides. 3 ; 

There is one aspect of this price matter which does not seem to be 
understood generally—the basis on which we pay the Producers. The 
Montreal By-Law on Milk requires us to furnish milk with only a mini- 
mum butterfat content of 3:25 per cent. However, our price agreement 
with the Producers is fixed on a basis of butterfat content of 3°5 per cent; 
and our Company also agrees to pay four cents per hundred pounds more 
for each point higher butterfat content; that is, for each one-tenth of 
one per cent higher butterfat, we pay four cents above the “base” price. 

Our average Producers’ milk has tested considerably above the 3:5 
per cent bases this past year; and we have, therefore, paid the Producers 
considerably more than the base price for market milk. Since, under the 


Montreal By-Law, we are forbidden to add to or take from the fluid — 
milk sold to consumers any cream or butterfat, we cannot take out this — 


ee A i) thd Se 
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extra butterfat content, but must sell it just as if the milk had no more 
than the minimum required, 3-25 per cent butterfat. Thus the Producers 
and the consumers get an actual benefit from this extra butterfat; but 
we do not—we have to pay for it. - 


2. How the Producer Fares with Us Se 
We now come to the question as to the treatment which the Pro- 
ducers receive from us under our agreements. f 
' At this point we wish to present a copy of what we call our Pur- 
chase Plan—a statement which we make to our Producers; and also a 
copy of a typical Dairymen’s Memorandum of purchase, such as we now 
furnish each of our Producers monthly:—. 
For all milk received at Montreal, the price established by the 
Montreal Milk Producers’ Association is paid. 
All milk testing above or below 3-5 per cent, four cents (4c) 
per point per hundred pounds 1s added or deducted, according to test. 
All milk received in excess of our market milk requirements is 
manufactured into cheese and cream. Cheese is sold by Mr. W.. W. 
Moore, secretary of the Montreal Milk Producers’ Association. The 
returns derived from the sale of cheese and cream, less the conversion 
cost, is blended with the fluid milk price, and the base price of milk 
testing 3-5 per cent established. 


Example: . 
_ DaIRYMEN’S MEMORANDUM 


Name, John Jones. Month of January, 1933. 


Market milk, 2,130 pounds, at $1.60.. .. .. . 934 08 
Surplus milk, 870 pounds al $1.14... =... 10 02 
: Pee ee a ee eee 


Deductions, $ 
- Hauling, $———— 
Tous) sdeuucnonses 0 ee Se eee: .. $——_—_ 
Nem cnn oe ee ee eee 
Average butterfat test 3-5 per cent. 
Average price of cheese $0-09. 
/ (Previously only blended price given) 


To explain how this plan works out for the Producers, we comment 
further upon its operation. . 

When we take on a Producer, we agree to have him ship to our 
depots his entire output of milk. This is the custom of our company. 
As a matter of fact, this practice was established to meet the wishes of 
the Producers, who apparently would rather have an assured outlet for 
all of their milk (regardless of consumer milk demand) than to have a 
steady market for a certain quantity of milk month after month. This” 
system has been in operation for over ten years, and hence it is reason- 
able to suppose that our Producers are satisfied with it. 

Now, let us see what happens. We find, from our records, that the 
average Producer on our books delivers to us an average of 246 pounds of 
milk daily, throughout the year. But, his minimum day’s shipment is 
only 170 pounds, and his maximum day’s shipment is 398 pounds—more 
than double the minimum. If our consumers require 246 pounds of milk 
every day throughout the year, we would obviously be very short of our 
needs some days; and have a very large surplus other days. Of course, 
the demands of our consumers vary from month to month, but not nearly 


as widely as the production of milk, 
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We have here several charts showing the wide fluctuation in receipts 
of milk at several of our depots which are typical of this situation. I 
shall be glad to turn these over to the committee for further study uf 
desired. 

Since a dairy farm is not like a machine shop, wherein production 
can be regulated according to demand, and since fluid milk is a perishable 
product, the dairy industry as a whole suffers from the fundamental 
economic trouble of over-production at one period, and under-production 
at another. 5 

We, as a dealer, must secure enough milk at all times to meet our 
consumers’ demands. This is our basic service to the community. Hence 
we must take on enough Producers to be sure that their minimum day’s 
shipments will meet our customers requirements. This, then, means that 
when the Producers’ supply increases, their shipments to our depots run 
way ahead of our consumers’ needs, and a surplus is created. 

We could, of course, conceivably contract with the Producers for 
only a certain fixed quantity of milk every month, and leave it to them 
to dispose of the surplus—as they could, if they could, and at what price 
they could. 

But, perhaps fortunately for the whole industry, we cannot be inde- 
pendent of the Producers’ welfare in this way. Surplus milk left on the 
Producers’ hands would be thrown into the market at greatly distressed 
prices. The Producers would get little or nothing for this surplus; and 
their distress selling would force a reduction in the selling price of our 
milk—which is the Producers’ regular month-after-month business. Pro- 
ducers would be merely competing with themselves, in such a case. 

The milk business, like nearly all businesses at the present time, is 
suffering from over-production. The basic fact that cannot be over- 
looked by anyone seeking a solution of the problem is that there is too 
much milk. A reduction in price does not result in a sufficiently increased 
demand to even approach taking up the surplus. 

As a result, producers as a whole cannot expect to sell their whole 
production for re-sale as fluid milk. The established distributors cannot 
afford to pay the so-called association prices for milk which they cannot 
sell as fluid milk. 

This over-production is aggravated by the fact that many of the 
farmers producing milk will not co-operate with the organizations of 
producers. In the industry at present, a large number of producers have 
an outlet for their milk through established distributors, which enables 
them to dispose of the greater part of their production at fluid milk 
prices. There are also a number of producers who do not have such an 
outlet and they must, under present conditions, do the best they can to 
sell their milk. These latter producers, who have no fixed market, 
naturally consider that they have a right to compete for the sale of their 
milk with the producers who have an established market. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the only means of competition which they have is to 
lower their prices to the distributors. They then make contact with the 
class of distributors who are willing, by placing this lower priced milk 
on the market, to under-sell their competition to gain a market. In such 
a transaction, the farmer takes a lower price than the prevailing rate 
and distributors of that class are therefore able to and do sell to the 
consumer at lower prices than other established distributors. 

General price-cutting and price wars follow and, in the result, the ~ 
farmer gets far less than the cost of production for his product. 

To aid the Producer—and ourselves, of course—we help him dispose 
of his surplus milk in a way which will be less harmful to everyone con- 
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eerned—even to the consumer. We help him convert his surplus into 
products which do not compete with his regular shipments to us for the 
Montreal market. 

As stated before, we agree to take the producers’ entire output the 
year round, at our country depots. Each day we estimate our customers’ 
demands for fluid milk, and we divide the receipts of milk at our country 
depots into two classes which we call “Market Milk” and “Surplus Milk”. 
The former is the amount our customers require and is then shipped to 
Montreal; the rest is held as surplus at the depots in the country. 

For the “Market Milk” we pay the Producers the agreed-upon price. 
The “Surplus Milk” at our country depots is made into cheese or cream 
(or both) according to current prices and demand. Cheese is turned 
over to the Producers’ Association to sell, and the Producers who supplied 
the surplus milk receive whatever their products fetch, less the cost of 
conversion. In other words, in the handling of “Surplus Milk” we act 
as manufacturers for the Producers; it still remains his milk. 

By working together in this manner, we help the Producers use up 
their surplus milk in a way which gives them a fair return, without 
demoralizing their “Market Milk” prices. 

Now let us look at a case that illustrates all this—as shown on the 
Dairymen’s Memorandum already mentioned previously. Let us sup- 
pose that during January, 1933, John Jones delivered to our country 
depot 3,000 pounds of milk. During that month the “Market Milk” 
requirements called for 2,130 pounds of his milk, leaving a “Surplus” of 
870 pounds which we convert. For this month’s milk the producer would 
recelve:— > 


Market milk.. .. .. 2,130 pounds, at $1.60.. ..$34 08 
Surplus milk.. .. .. 870 pounds, at $1.14.. .. 10 02 
3,000 $44 10 


This transaction gives the Producer what we call a “blended”’ price 
of $1.47 for the entire output, which we believe is a better price than if 
the surplus was sacrificed at a low price in the Montreal fluid milk 
market. -It even saves an actual loss of much milk that would spoil if 
the producers individually tried to market their surplus. 

The foregoing example is for only one month of the year—January, 
1933, in this instance. To illustrate more clearly what this means over 
the period of a whole year; here is the statement for the average month 
of 1932 for John Jones—a typical case. 


Example: 
DAIRYMEN’S MrMoORANDUM 


Name, John Jones. Month of Average 1932. 


Market milk, 2,209 lbs., at $1-5654.. .. .. $34 58 

Surplus milk, 791 lbs., at $1-05.. .. .... .. 8 31 
POT oes Ee A ES Wo eS ECO 

Hanline so oor se 

Deductions.. .. .. ..$—— 

Me IC ACLIORA earch 


Wear aTeUntr ese fice ee 


Average butterfat test, 3-7 per cent. 
Average price of cheese, $0.093. 
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It will be noted that in this case, the Producer received the average 
Association price of $1-5654 for his Market Milk, and a price of $1-05 for 
his Surplus Milk. This works out to a “blended” price of $1-48 for his 
entire milk shipments for the average month of 1932. In other words, 
over the entire year he received for all his milk (Market and Surplus) 
a price which was only $0-130 less per hundred pounds than the price | 
of his Market Milk alone. eaten . > 

There are also some other details which we should mention. All 
of the Buttermilk we sell is what is known as fermented or cultured 
milk. It is not the Buttermilk that comes from butter-churning. In — 
other words, it is not a by-product of the butter. -We pay the regular 
Association price for the whole milk from which our Buttermilk is made; 
another point in the Producers’ favour. Our Buttermilk is made from 
freshly prepared modified milk, which is pasteurized, and then cooled 
to a ripening temperature. A Lactic starter is then added, and the - 
product allowed to ripen overnight. This ripening process results in the 
formation of a firm, smooth curd, which is beaten by revolving mechani- 
cal agitators until it is properly broken up. It is then cooled and bottled. 

The skimmilk left from the production of Cream must be pasteurized 
(by requirement of ‘ Dominion Regulation’) before it is returned to 
the farm. We do not make Cream in Montreal; all of it is made at our 
Country Depots. Neither the milk from which it is made, nor the skim- 
milk, is shipped to the City. We sell this skimmilk to the Producers 


themselves at a cost to him of only five cents per eight-gallon can— 


and we credit that amount to their Surplus account, so that we gain no 
profit from skimmilk. The reason for making this price, and then credit- 
ing the amount, is to equalize the return in money to those Producers 
who do not take back their skimmilk. That is, some Producers take 
back more skimmilk than their share; and by charging them for it, 
we can then refund the money value to those Producers whose return of 
skimmilk is less than their share. 7 

As mentioned before, this plan has been in effect for over ten years, — 
and as we have frequent meetings with the Producers, this plan appar- 
ently works out to their satisfaction, as the majority of our Producers 
have been shipping to us for this period of time. ee 


3. As to the Spread Between the Producer and Consumer Prices: 


Here let me repeat that I speak for only one Dealer. We pointed out 
previously that we actually pay the Producers more than the agreed base 
rate, because of the higher butterfat content of our average milk. There- 


fore, it is not fair to figure the spread as the difference between the base 
price we pay and the consumer price we get, the spread is obviously less 


' than that. 


We also wish to mention the fact that our individual consumer 
price is not entirely a fair measure of the price-spread; since a portion 
of our sales are made at wholesale prices to stores for resale, to institu- 


tions, to restaurants, and to Montreal Relief Organizations—prices lower 


than the regular house delivery price. 

Speaking generally, we pay the Producers over forty per cent of 
what we get for our milk from the consumers. Now, let us see where the 
rest goes. : 

Using round numbers, again for convenience, about sixty-five per 
cent of this balance is what we call “ Sales Expense ”—or delivery cost. 
This means the cost of our wagons, upkeep of our delivery horses and 
equipment, materials used in selling and delivery, and—most important 


ee ne ee a raj rm, ony = . z 
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—our drivers’ salaries and commissions. This is a competitive business 
in Montreal; and every competitive business has sales cost, no matter 
how essential the product may be. However, these are really delivery 
costs. | 3 

The salaries and commissions we pay to our wagon salesmen is a 
very large proportion of this selling cost. This goes to the men who 
do the delivering of milk to homes, collecting bills, and many other 
Sauties...- , 

This leaves about one-fifth of the consumer price to cover the 
handling of milk, pasteurizing and bottling, the cost of technical materials, 
sterilizing cans, bottles and equipment, daily repairs and upkeep of 
machinery, light and power, office and administrative expense, licences, 


salaries, water rates, taxes, insurance, and hundred of other operating 


items—not to mention a possible profit. 
; Under the Montreal By-Law, the Milk Dealers in our City are 
required to do a vast number of things, and to take many precautions in 
the testing and handling and pasteurizing of milk. Such exacting re- 
quirements are unknown to any other kind of commercial business. 
While these requirements are many, and are strict, yet we believe that 
they are all necessary to protect the health of the community, despite 
their cost, and yet you see from these figures, we keep these essential 
costs down to a very efficient minimum. As a matter of fact, we take 
pride in the fact that we exceed the maximum requirements of the By- 
Law, without sacrifice of price or cost. : 
Just to give you an idea of only one part of the work we do in the 
interest of the Producers and consumers, here are some facts from our 
records. ; 
Last year we made nearly five hundred inspections of Dairies; in- 
specting the herds and making out a score card with twenty-five ques- 
tions to be covered. We made nearly thirteen thousand butterfat tests 
of our Producers’ Milk—each one requiring scientific skill and technica! 
apparatus and material. We made nearly six thousand bacteriological 
tests; and over eight thousand acidity tests. We made over five thousand 
sediment tests of samples. This is just the inspection and test work of 
part of our job; you can easily imagine the rest of the picture. The 
expenses are all borne by the Company, and are not passed on to the 
_ Producer. 


4. As to the Fairness of the Consumer Price: 


We come, then to the question of whether or not the price charged to 
the consumer is fair. We feel that it would not be fitting for us to com- 
ment on whether the consumer price is fair to ourselves—we are an inter- 
ested party. As to whether the consumer price to the Producer is fair, we 
can only say that as far as the “Spread” between consumer and Producer 
is concerned, we believe we have proved it both fair and necessary. As 
to the fairness to the consumer himself; it must be clear to anyone who 
examines these facts that the consumer is getting his milk at a remark- 
ably low price, considering quality and the protection of health which 
he receives. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that all of your statement, Mr. Conklin?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Tummon: | 
Q. Mr. Conklin, you are representing, I think you said, one company in 


ntreal, the Borden’s Farm Products Company, Limited?—A. That is right. 
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Q. Does the Borden Company own or control any other company in Mont- 
real?_-A. The Joubert Company is a subsidiary of the Borden’s Limited. We 
are the same. 

Q. They are the same relation to the main Borden Company, Limited, as 
the company you are representing now?—A. That is right. 

Q. If we were to require a witness from that company, whom would we 
call?—A. Well, I would suggest Mr. Charette, the vice-president. 

Q. I think you have no jurisdiction over that company?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Now, dealing just with the company that you represent to-day, can 
you give the committee the total amount of fluid milk that was purchased by 
your company in 1932?—A. Yes, I will be glad to get that. 

Q. Have you it with you?—A. I have. 

Q. Is your financial year the calendar year? Is that your financial year? 
A Yes, 


Q. Then, if we deal with the calendar year, we are dealing with your last — 


financial year?—A. Yes, that is right, 1931 or 1932? 
Q. Well, let us take 1932,-Mr. Conklin. I would like the total amount of 


fluid milk purchased by your company in 1932?—A. The total number of. 


pounds purchased in 1932 was 28,610,234 pounds. 


Q. Now, that includes, I presume, milk purchased as market milk, or at 


the market price or the Association price?—A. Right. ; 

Q. And also milk purchased at purchase price?—A. That is right. 

Q. Can you give the committee the average cost per hundred pounds of 
that milk in 1932?—-A. The average cost in 1932 per hundred was $1.563. 

Q. That is the rate per hundred pounds?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now, I suppose that milk purchased at the market price, or what you 
call the market price—we have been calling it association price milk here— 
was largely disposed of as fluid milk, by the quart, and such like?—A. That is 
right. : 

Q. Can you give the committee the average cost of that milk per quart?— 
A. The average cost for 1932 was -0403 per quart. 

Q. -0403 per quart. Now, what was the percentage of milk that you pur- 
chased as market milk?—A. For any particular month, or for the year? 

Q. Well, I am dealing with the year 1932; all my questions now until I 
tell you differently will be directed to that year—A. In 1932 the percentage of 
market milk of total purchased was 73-6 per cent. 

Q. Right—that is of the 28,610,234 pounds—A. Yes sir. 

Q. The balance then was purchased as surplus milk?—A. That is right, 
26:4 per cent. 

Q. 26:4 per cent was surplus. Now, can you give us the average selling 
price per quart of the milk purchased at the association price, or market price? 
A. I would be glad to do that, but in doing that I would like to call to atten- 
tion that when I give this it is for the converted average quality. I mean by 
that the half pints of milk, the pints of milk and the quarts. Now, my reason 
for doing that is that the pint sells for a higher price in proportion to the quart, 
so I thought to be fair I would swell that price as much as I could, which is 
10-41 per quart, that is the average quart in all forms. 

Q. So you get that amount 10-41. Well, let me see if I have followed your 
description as to how you arrived at that. If you sell one quart of milk for 
eight cents and then you sell two pints for five cents, it is obvious that that 
would be an average of nine cents?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the way in which you arrive at that?—A. That is the way we 
arrive at the average quart. 

Q. Now then, have you the spread per quart?—A. The spread per quart 
was :0638. ? a 
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Q. The spread between the purchase price and the selling price per quart? 


-—A. Per quart. 


Q. That was -0638. Now Mr. Conklin, can you tell the committee how you 
account for that spread?—A. How we account for that spread? 

Q. Yes. Let us start at the beginning. Now we will say—you said that 
the average price per hundred pounds was $1.563.—A. That is right. 

Q. For the year 1932. Now, that was the price paid the producer, includ- 
ing transportation—A. Yes. : 

Q. The milk was shipped directly. from the producer into your plant at 
Montreal?—A. Yes, part of it, not all of it. We have country depots where 
they ship some, and direct shippers, where they ship others; but I am giving 
now the Montreal delivered prices. 

-Q. Yes, the Montreal delivered prices. Well, let us discuss that depot 


~ business, just for a moment. You have depots, which I suppose are receiving 


stations, are they, more or less?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many have you in the country?—A. We have two. 

Q. Where are they?—A. One is at Maxville and one is at Ormstown. 

Q. The producer delivers his milk at the stations, to the receiving stations? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You then ship from these stations into your plant at Montreal ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Does the farmer. pay the freight, or do you pay the freight when you 
receive it at Montreal and deduct it from the farmers’ returns?—A. We pay 
the freight and deduct. 

Q. Very well then,, perhaps you might give us a little information that I 
have been trying to get and that I have been unable to get from other witnesses. 
Have you any idea, or have you any figures, as to what the average cost per 
hundred pounds of freight your transportation charge is into Montreal?—A. 
Twenty-five cents a hundred. 

Q. You say 25 cents a hundred? Thank you, sir—A. That applies to 
Maxville and Ormstown. 

Q. Now, we will say that the milk was received at your station. The 
farmer delivers it there and it is shipped directly into Montreal to your plant. 
Then we must take 25 cents a hundred off your average price to really get at 


the net price that the producer receives——A. Yes. 


Q. All right. Now then is that the only charge that is deducted from the — 
milk? Do you make any charges in any other way?—A. Yes, we do. On 
milk that is termed “ surplus milk” there is a conversion charge of 25 cents a 
hundred pounds. In other words, we take what the railroads would get and 
apply it as our conversion charge, which would be 25 cents a hundred. We 
manufacture the cheese for that amount. We save the freight by doing it in 
the country. 

Q. Yes. Well, what I am trying to arrive at is this: supposing I am a 
farmer, or a producer, and I take my milk and deliver it at your door; you 
accept it there, and your men ship it in to your plant at Montreal; now then, 
when you come to pay me on the 15th of the month, or whenever you make 


- your returns to the farmer, you deduct 25 cents a hundred, we will say, from 


the price that you would be paying me for market milk on all milk——A. You 
mean for freight. 

Q. That is right. Now then, are there any further charges that you deduct 
from the market milk?—A. Yes, on the market milk delivered, there is a 
handling charge of 18 cents. Now, I do not wish to confuse market milk with 
the other,—-18 cents for the market milk. With the milk that 1s manufactured 
only, that is the surplus that is delivered to us on which there are no freight 
charges, we charge 25 cents a hundred for the handling of that. 


. 7 
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Q. Yes, all right then. Then, supposing the producer was being paid by — 
your company for market milk $1.563, there would be 25 cents a hundred freight, 
or transportation charges, and then 18 cents a hundred again—A. For -fluid 
milk. oo . 
Q. Then, taking these two items from your average price we arrive at 
the net price that the farmer is recetving?—A. Yes. | : 

Q. And on all this 28,610,234 pounds of milk at an average of $1.564 you 
have to deduct 25 cents and then 18, and you get the net that the farmer 
recelves. 


The CuatrMan: That is 43 cents, which must be deducted from the $1.56 
in order to arrive at the price the farmer receives. 


By Mr. Hackett: . 
Q. That is for the market milk only, and it means then 50 cents for the 
other-—A. It is not 50 cents for the other, because there is no freight on the 
other. We do not charge freight when we do not ship it. 


‘By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I can understand that, yes. Now then, Mr. Conklin, it would be in- 
teresting I think for the committee to learn just what services you render the 
producer for this, just what services are contributed for which you charge the 
18 cents?—A. Well, first of all we harvest about 3,000 tons of ice, which is about 
10 tons to each producer making delivery; we also furnish all the cans, we take 
care of loading, handling, sterilizing of cans, and the transportation which we 
nays to advance-—otherwise ordinarily the shipper pays his own transportation 
charges. , ae 

Q. In many cases the other companies make the producer furnish his own 
eans, do they?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you pay the freight?—A. Yes, we pay the freight. 

Q. Well, I must confess that that is something, because I remember years 
ago when I first started to ship to Toronto, I used to ship 10 to 12 cans a day, 

and it cost me two or three dollars every morning for freight, and sometimes. 
I had a hard time getting enough money to keep things going. That is some- 
thing undoubtedly. However, we have arrived at what you charge that for, 
and we know that. oe : 


By the Chairman: : ; 


Q. Those are all the factors that enter into that charge, you say?—A. Yes. 
On the other charge of 25 cents for manufacturing, of course, we furnish all 
the material like cheese boxes and cheese binding—all the materials used and 
euaranteed No. 1 quality. In other words, if we make a No. 2 batch of cheese, 
we pay them at the No. 1 price. That is our guarantee. oe 


By Mr. Tummon: 2 


Q. Yes. Now then, that approximately accounts for the full amount taken. 
_ That means that the farmer who was supplying milk in February of this year 
with a market price of $1.35 per 100 pounds would get a return on his market 
milk of about 84 cents?—A. Well, I haven’t got those figures with me, but if — 
it all went in as market milk he should be getting about that for his.8-5 milk, 
and then there would be a surplus charge out of that. I don’t just recollect 
what the surplus charge was for February. = 
| Q. Well, I am looking at a bill, Mr. Conklin, and it shows surplus milk 
- : cents?—-A. Did you have the fat test? This bill should show the fat 
est. 
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Q. The average butterfat test was 3:3?—A. Then, that man was penalized 
8 cents fat. | 
Q. Well, I can see he was below the 3-5?—A. He was below the 3-5. 

Q. Now, then, do you collect it on 3 cents per point or 4 cents per point? 
—_A. Four cents per point. | | 

Q. That is, below 3-5?—A. Yes. 

Q. The others have said that they have been paying 3 cents per point, 
you pay a cent more?—A. Well, we have paid 4 cents for years. 

Q. You have paid 4 cents for years, and have deducted 4. Now, then, 
taking away from the average priee per 100 pounds to transportation charge 
and your service charge have you any idea what the net price per quart to 
the producer is?—A. No, I have not. I have only the figure of what the milk 
actually cost us, not what it cost the producer. 


ss Q. I think perhaps we can get at that ourselves anyway. Now, then, : 
that does not include cream purchases which we have been talking about?— 
a Q. Now then, you said that the spread between the price that the milk 


‘cost you per quart, and the price that you reecived for that milk was so much 
—I think you said that was 06-38 per quart?—A. That was the spread. 

Q. That was the spread, yes. Now, what does that include?—A. The 
spread? ! 

Q. Yes. What makes up that spread between the cost price, and the 
average selling price?—A. Well, first of all the cost of the product. 

Q. Yes—A. It means the purchase cost of the goods, including the cost of - 
freight and of hauling to our pasteurizing plant from the station. - 

Q. That is, the cost of the product at your store?—A. Yes. Now, the 
production cost takes in a number of items here—salaries and wages of factory 
superintendents, and the disbursements on wages of plant employees; it includes 
electricity, general freight—l think I mentioned that before—and express; 
factory and production department expenses other than labour; material and 
bottle expenses—in material is included coal, fuel oil, ice, bottle caps, wires 
~. and miscellaneous supplies. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. I think, if you have the actual cost it should be on the record?—A. 
Well, I can’t give it to you, this is all on the quart; but really I haven’t got 
it in volume. 


By Mr. Tummon: ‘ 
es) Ate: On ARE quart of milk that I am asking for?—A. All right, the 
sale price for a converted quart for 1932 was 10-41—that is the average sale 


price. 

al Q. 10-40, that is the-cost of the product?—A. That is the sale price of 
the product. : 

ep -- Q. Thats the average price? A. The average sale price for a quart. Now, 
the cost of this product was -0415, which as I have mentioned here is the cost 
of all the goods sold, including freight, and hauling to the Montreal pasteuriz- 
> ing plant. Now, the production expense on a quart is -0119. That is made up 
of salaries and wages. Ag I mentioned before these expenses include electricity, 
general freight and express, materials, coal and fuel, bottle caps and wires, 
miscellaneous supplies, extensions to buildings, depreciation charges on buildings, 
machinery, horses, harnesses, insurance—principally fire insurance—taxes—real 
and personal property taxes—licence fees, provision for reserve, and other 
3g expenses—general and administrative expenses; that is about all. 
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Q. What then is the next item in the case of spread?—A. The next one is — 
selling and delivery expenses :0412. Now, that takes in salaries and wages of 
branch superintendents, and the sales department, wages to route salesmen 
and branch employees. ; 

Q. By Branch superintendents you mean those out in charge of depots? 
—A. Yes, we have a depot with perhaps forty wagons and we have a man in- 
charge who is a superintendent. 

Q. In the city of Montreal?—A. Yes. Then, there is commissions paid 
to route salesmen on the basis of points on sales and cash collected, included 
‘nthe two items. It also includes wast products, breakfast for the men, branch 
sales department expenses other than labour, material and profit expenses, 
hauling from the pasteurizing plant to the various branches, feed, bedding, ice, 
miscellaneous supplies, maintenance of buildings, depreciation charges on build- 
ings, machinery, furniture, automobiles, harness, wagons, horses, insurance 
taxes, real and personal property taxes, licence fees, rents, reserve for bad 
debts and doubtful accounts, advertising expenditures, general administrative 
expenses, container loss, cost of bottles, boxes and cans lost and destroyed ‘and 
container repairs to boxes and cans lost and destroyed. 

Q. And the cost there?—A. I haven’t got the cost on that. 

Q. Is that the proportion that is borne by that cost?—A. That all goes to 
make -0412 on a quart of milk. 

Q. -0412 is the spread?—A. -0412 is the selling and delivery experises on a 
quart of milk. | : 

Q. Well then—?—A. There are some other costs. 

Q. Now then, what other points do you cover?—A. Well, there is the con- 
tainer costs of -0019 per quart. 

Q. What was that?—A. The container cost, that is, bottles, cans and boxes— 
-0019 per quart. 

Q. I thought you covered that in one of the others?—A. I think not, I 
might have read them in the other details. 

Q. I see, you are giving a general statement, but I say that so as to keep 
that in your mind. We want to know just what 1s contained in the preparation 
of that spread?—A. Perhaps I may have repeated the item, but I only have about 
five items which have been set up—first cost of production and production 
expensions, selling and delivery expenses, container costs, net profit and income 
tax, which goes to make a total of 10-41. ; 

Q. Well, now, give us these five items, and what you apportion to each, 
and what is in each. If you have given it there already follow through to the 
end?—A. Well, I have given you the cost of the product and the production 
expenses. 

Q. Yes—A. And the selling and delivery expenses. 

Q. Yes. Now then, what is next?—A. Container costs. 


By the Chawman: an , 


Q. What is container costs made up of, Mr. Conklin?—A. That is made up 
of boxes, cans and bottles. | 
Q. Do you mean breakages?—A. Well, losses, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Does it cover the broken bottles?—A. Yes. , : 
Q. And what are the other items now?—A. Well, the other is profit. 


Mr. Goseiu: What is the container cost? 
Mr. Tummon: He gave that, -0019. 
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By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Now, what proportion of the spread is profit?—A. The net profit is 
, ede is a balance there for income tax -0008—that should make a total 
0 -41. 
_-Q. And that covers the entire spread between the cost and the average 
selling price. | 
The CuarrMAN: Then, there is no profit included in that 
Mr. Tummon: Yes, he gave that. 
~The Witness: The profit is -0068 per quart. 


By Mr. Tummon: | 
-Q. Now, in regard to the surplus milk, Mr. Conklin, you said the percentage 
of fluid milk purchased at the surplus price, I think, was 26-4?—A. 26-4 per 
Ee -Cent: 
; Q. And in your statement you gave the method that you used in arriving at 
what is called the surplus milk?—A. Yes, sir. , 
: Q. All right then. Can you give the committee now the average price per 
100 pounds paid for this surplus milk separate from the general?—A. No, I 


 haven’t got that, I have only the price paid for all. 


4 : Q. Can you furnish the committee with that?—A. Yes, I can. 
——sQ. ~ Will you do that?—A. I will do that. | 
= Q. The clerk will make a note of it, I think. Now, you spoke about the 


charges in regard to the milk that was received at your depot, and you said 
that on all the surplus milk received there you paid, or you absorbed, the 
charges on that; Do you?—A. Well, I don’t know whether I stated myself clearly. 
- [said that we charged 25 cents a hundred for the manufacturing of cheese and 
— eream, which after all is the same amount as though they were shipped to 
Montreal. In other words, we take the freight charges and convert it, use it as 
a conversion cost. 

-T understand you to say that that milk was received at your depots and 
that you separated there some, did you?—A. Well, we separated in this way—, 
there are two interpretations perhaps of the word “separated.” | 
: Q. Let us get that right—A. We have what we call a market milk which 
~ ig milk that is shipped to Montreal and sold as fluid milk in bottles. 

Q. Do you empty that out of your cans ‘at all that you receive it in from 
the farmer?—A. At the country plants? 

= Q. Yes?—A. We are not allowed to, no. 

Q. You are not allowed to empty that as you receive it from the producer 
~ into your depot; you are not allowed to take it out of the cans at all; it must 
- go to the city in the same cans?—A. It has got to go there in ‘the original 
~ container. That is a Montreal by-law. 

s Q. In reality, what you do is to provide ice and cooling conditions for 
- that milk there?—A. And cans. : oo 

Q. You furnish the cans that it is being transported in; but the only 
service you really give to this milk there is just cooling it?—A. Cooling it, 
loading it, sterilizing—washing the cans. : 

Q. You don’t take samples?—A. We take samples, for butter fat. 

_Q. Your test for butter fat is done at the depot?—A. Yes.  _ 

& Q. You don’t treat your surplus milk you receive there in the same way, 
 Tunderstand?—A. Well, it is all market milk that comes in there, but we only 
ship to Montreal according to our requirements, by bottles; the balance is 
— left there and manufactured either into cream or cheese. 

. Q. Then all the surplus milk that you receive, however, does not come in 
through depots?—A. Yes. | 
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Q. All that you recetve?—A. Yes. 


Q. No surplus milk that goes to make up this 26-4 is received other than 


through your depots?—A. No. . 

Q. No farmers ship directly in to your fiactory?—A. You see, the reason 
we do that is to save the handling charges, in other words the freight charges. 
It would be useless for a man at Sherbrooke to ship milk to us and manufacture 
‘t in Montreal. That. is the service we perform for him and ourselves at the 
country plant. eee 

Q. Some plants are doing that, charging 25 cenlts a hundred for shipping 
3-5 pounds of butter fat?—A. Of course, this is our system. | 

— Q. All right. 


“By the Chairman: 

Q. Just a minute, let me ask one question; you don’t mean to say that 
farmers who ship direct to your plant in Montreal are not paid on the basis of 
any surplus milk?—A. Yes, they are. What we actually do, we take the entire 
receipts, and whatever is returned in the entire receipts is blended over the 
average, whether he is a direct shipper or indirect shipper. 


By Mr. Brown: 


-_ Q. You use your receiving plant as a regulator of your supplies?—A. Yes, 
and we feel that we can give it better care, because it comes in under refrigera- 
tion; if there are any rejects from the farmer, they are rejected there and not 
sent. to Montreal where he has to pay freight on it. 


By Mr. Tummon: Be eee 
Q. So that all the milk that you have described as surplus milk, does not 
all go through your receiving depot?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Well, I thought you told the Chairman just now that it did not?—A. 
Well, I don’t know whether I made myself clear or not. 
Q. I wanted to get that—A. We have two receiving depots— 


Q. I know you pay everybody by the same system, but have you not 


some shippers that instead of shipping to your receiving depots, ship direct 
into your plant at Montreal?—A. Yes. _ . 
Q. Don’t they have some surplus milk?—A. Well, they share this surplus. 

Q. I know they share, but part of it comes in there?—A. Could I put it 
this way, it is probably allotted among all shippers. — 

Q. Yes, but the fellow who ships his milk directly into your plant at Mont- 
real and receives returns the same as surplus milk, does not get the freight 
paid?—A. No. 

Q. He pays the freight?—A. He pays the freight. 

Q. But the other fellow,—you pay the freight on the surplus milk?—A. 
Yes. | : 
Q. In other words, you hold it back at that depot?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hackett: It is off-set. | 
Mr. Tummon: It is off-set on your charge. 


By the Chairman: ; 
Q. There is no discrimination between the direct shipper and the indirect 
shipper?—A. No, they are all charged with their proportion of the surplus. 
Mr. Tummon: You said the amount was 26-4. How do you use— 
By Mr. Hackett: eo . 
Q. What per cent goes in directly and not through the station, the receiving 
station?—A. Well, I have not got that figure here. I could give you it roughly. 
Q. Just roughly?—A. Do you want that percentage? ioe 
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By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Roughly what it is—A. No, I have not got the surplus. 

Q. You could furnish that?—A. Yes, I could furnish that. 

Q. You will do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us what use you make of this surplus milk, how you use 
it up or dispose of it?—A. We have two means of disposing of it, First of all, 
we try to sell it and market it at the highest price that will give a return to 
the farmer, that is in cream form; but there is only limited sales for the cream, 
and the balance goes into cheese. : 

Q. And butter?—A. No butter. ) 

Q. You do not make butter?-A. We do not make butter. 

Q. You use certain quantities of it for your sweet cream trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of the surplus milk?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And I suppose you have quite a sweet cream business?—A. Well, not 
as much as we had. | 

Q. Well, there are lots of us in the same way, as far as cream is concerned, 

too. Do you buy sweet cream from certain producers?—A. No. 

Q. Then all the sweet cream that you use in your sweet cream delivery 

trade in Montreal is derived from this surplus?—A. That is right. 

Q. Can you tell us how many pounds of that surplus milk was used in 
your sweet cream trade?—A. Well, I cannot tell you. We have a record. I 
will be glad to furnish that. | 
Q. You will do that?—A. Yes. a 

- Q. Can you tell us what was the average butter fat content; can you say 
that?—A. On all the milk received? 

Q. That was used in your sweet cream trade?—A. I cannot tell you that. 
Q. You could not tell us?—A. No. 

Q. Could you tell us how many pounds of butter fat that percentage of the 
surplus contained?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you do that?—A. I will do that. 

Q. All right, if you will furnish that. How do you sell that cream, Mr. 
Conklin?—A. Well, it is sold in various forms, in bulk, and mostly in half pint 
bottles. 

Q. All sold by measure?—A. Well, yes. | 

Q. I mean by pints?—A. Pints, quarts, and what we call bulk is in cans. 

Q. And you sell it then by quality or grade?—A. According to the fat test. 

Q. According to the butter fat content; how many grades do you have?—A. 
We have four. 

Q. What are those erades?—A. Ten per cent, fifteen, thirty and forty. 


———a- As 


By thie Charman: 

Q. That is in accordance with the Montreal by-law?—A. Well, only the 
labelling. We are required to label the fat content on all of our caps. We can 
put 50 per cent cream or any percentage we like in, but it must bear the label 
of the fat content. It generally comes in fives. | 


— By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Can you tell the committee how many quarts of each grade that you 
sold?—A. Of cream? 
, Q. Of cream, during the year 1932, I am dealing with. All my questions 
have been directed to the year 1932—A. I could do that, but I have not any- 
thing on cream with me. 

Q. Will you furnish the committee with that information?—A. I would 
be glad to. . 
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Q. The number of quarts of each grade that you sold during the year 1932. 
You say you have nothing on cream here?—A. I have nothing on cream, because 
I came prepared to discuss milk. 

Can you tell us the praiaee selling price for each grade?—A. ai would 


be glad to do that. 
Mr. Berrranp: The quantity also. 
Mr: Hackett: He says he can give us the price now. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. You can give us the price now?—A. No, I don’t know the price of 
_ the cream. | 
Mr, Brown: The prices of each grade. 


Mr. Tummon: ‘The average selling price for each -erade for the year — , 


1932, that is the question I asked. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What is cream selling for now? 


Mr. Tummon: Well, you ask that after a while. I want to get this thing 


cleared up. Now, I would like to know— 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Now, we have covered all your purchases. You say that you buy 


all your raw product—let us call it raw product—in fluid milk?—A. That is 
right. 


Q. You buy no sweet cream?—A. No. Well, I say no— sometimes if we 


are short of milk, we might, but that has not happened for years. 


Q. If you bought any sweet cream during the year 1932 over and above 


fluid milk, will you furnish the committee with the amount?—A. Yes, I will 
be glad to do that. 

Q. And the number of pounds of puiter fat that it contained ?—A. Fas. 

Q. Now, you did not buy any churning cream?—a, Nos 

Q. You ‘do not m 


Q. Now, we have ea first what is called your market price Pe 


we have covered your surplus milk; we have covered your sweet cream; that <4 


includes the only way you dispose of this fluid milk that you purehase?— 
A. That is right. 

The CuarrMan: Except buttermilk. 

The Wirness: Well, in buttermilk, which I axalamedat in my paper there. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Buttermilk?—A. That is ae as I read in the paper there from the 
whole milk at the producer price. 

Q. Do you make ice cream?—A. We don't AES ice cream. 

Q. You have not a financial statement with you this morning?—A. No, 
I have not. 

Q. Of your company’s year’s business for 1932?—A. No, i oe not. 

Q. Will you furnish the committe with that statement?—A. I will be 

glad to. 

Q. An miter s statement?—A. I will be glad to. 

Q. Certified to, of the business for 1932, showing gross profits or gross 
loss, and the net profit or net loss?—A. I will be glad to do that. 

Q. Thank you. 
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By the Chairman: 
| Q. Just before you proceed any further, and any other member of the 
~ committee begins to ask questions, I would like to clear up one point there. 
Is all the milk delivered at your depots from inspected stables?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you say you separate a certain amount of that milk for your sweet 
cream trade?—A. Yes. 
3 Q. Do you pay for that milk which is separated for your sweet cream 
- trade at association prices?—A. No, we do not. We term that as surplus. 
Q. That is paid for at surplus prices?—A. Yes, that is paid for at surplus 
- prices; but I might say this, it is always a premium over the cheese price. 
Q. Well, is your cream not sold at as high a price for butter fat 
content as your fluid milk?—A. Well, I have not—I don’t just know how to 
answer that question. | 
Q. I don’t know whether I made my question clear or not; but if for 
instance, you are paying for this at surplus prices, and are selling it for prices 
that are on the basis of association prices for fluid milk, it seems to me there 
must be an undue profit there—A. Well, I don’t think you can take fluid milk 
for the Montreal association price and separate it and produce as cheap cream 
as you can by buying it from outsiders, barring our surplus, buying from any 
others. In other words it is mostly—sweet cream is usually based on the price 
of butter. pee : 

_ Q. Another question—I will leave that for the moment. I noticed as you 
went along that you included real and personal taxes in one of your estimates 
there. What do you mean by personal taxes? Is that income tax and so on? 

 —A,. Well, now, I am not really familiar with that subject. I am not an 
accountant; but I know that our accounts are made up from that list, but I 
just could not explain that myself. 
Mr. Hacxert: Probably business taxes as distinct from taxes upon their 
_ plant. : 
-. The CHAIRMAN: Well, he mentioned in one place real and personal taxes, 
which I suppose— : 
The Wirness: I think perhaps I did not finish the sentence—real and 
personal property taxes. 
The CuarrMan: Oh well, I did not understand the word “ property ” was 
included. Another question, and then I will keep quiet for a while. 
3 Q. Have you any way of informing the committee how your reserve for 
- bad debts is made up?—A. Well, it is usually based on our previous year's 
— business; and whatever our bad debts were written off the previous year, we 
generally set up for the current year. > 

Q. Are your drivers bonded?—A. Yes, they are. ; 

Q. And are they held responsible for their collections?—A. A certain amount 
of them. We have a rule with our men that we allow them to trust a house- - 
holder for one week’s milk or product; after that, the driver assumes the 
‘responsibility, unless he gets an O.K. from our credit manager. 

: Q. And they are paid wages, I understand, and a commission as well?— 
A. Yes. 3 
Q. Commission on sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you do not make any provisions in these commissions for deducting 
bad debts from them?—A. No; these men are bonded, and in addition to that 
- they have a cash security which they put up to the extent of—well, they are 
allowed to go as high as $300, with a minimum of $150. That provides some- 
- thing for loss in case something happens to the driver that might go astray. 

. Q. I think it would be wise if you would furnish the committee with a 
little fuller detail how that reserve is made up, when you make your other 
reports that have been asked for by Mr. Tummon. Now, gentlemen, any other 
~ questions? 
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By Mr. Brown: ) . . 
Q. Mr. Conklin, is it understood that the financial statement that the 
_ witness has promised to furnish will include such details as were given here by 
witnesses on former occasions; for instance, the price for bottles and the price 
for horse-shoeing, and wages, light, heat and coal and sleighs and all those 
details?—A. I will be glad to give you that on bottles. I have that with me. 

Q. Well, we might get that; what I want to point out is that the figures 
you are giving making up the spread do not conyey any idea to our minds at 
all; that is, we are not able to form any estimates as to whether those charges 
are fair charges or not. For instance, I will give an example of what I mean. 


We have in a statement that was made $3,065.37 for horse-shoeing; the witness 


says they have forty-five to fifty horses. Fifty horses would take about $60 
a year for horse-shoeing. Now, those of us who have been accustomed to shoe- 
ing horses on the farm think that that is a pretty big price, and we would like 
to know just what the blacksmiths in Montreal charge for shoeing horses. I 
just give that as an illustration of how impossible it is for us, from the figures 
you have given, to come to a conclusion as to whether those charges are fair; 
so that, if you will furnish the details——A. I will be glad to. 

Q. That is what we want to know. We won’t discuss the matter any further 
just now. You have said you have the prices of bottles; we would like to know 
that, because we have come to the conclusion that that is a very heavy charge, 
so far as evidence has been given. — J 

The CHamrRMAN: Unfortunately, the last two or three witnesses have not 
furnished us with their annual statement, their financial statement, while they 
were being examined; and we have no way of asking questions from the wit- 
nesses after they have gone. It seems to me we possibly should instruct the 


clerk to make it imperative that these statements should be furnished by any~ 


witnesses in the future. 


Mr. Tummon: Well, Mr. ‘Chairman, as far as I am concerned personally, 
the information that was not furnished by the previous witnesses of the com- 
panies, which I asked Mr. Conklin to furnish here this morning, I want furnished 
by the witnesses that have gone before; and if it is in order Just at this moment, 
I feel like moving that the clerk move to ask the former witnesses of these 
companies to supply this, the information of the financial statement and such 
like of all the companies. 


Mr. Brown: I think the first witness did furnish that. 

Mr. Tummon: Yes, that is the only one. 

Mr. Brown: From the others we have not had that—gave us the total. 
Mr. Bowman: Are we going to have that resolution? | 

The CuairMan: What is your motion? 


Mr. Tummon: That these companies be asked to furnish the same infor- 
mation that Mr. Conklin has furnished this morning, and which they have not 
furnished, including the financial statement. 


The Cuatrman: To be included in the record, you mean? 
Mr. Tummon: Yes, to be included in the records. 

The CuatirmAn: And accompanied by an affidavit? 

Mr. Tummon: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: No; if Mr. Conklin or some representative from his com- 
_ pany is going to file a statement of this company, that is of no value to us at all. 
unless we have some witness or person who can explain the details to us. 


The CuHatrMAN: That is what I am afraid of myself. 
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Mr. Bowman: And if the Borden Company are going to give us any infor- 
mation, in my opinion, at least, it is of no value to us unless some one is here to 
attend before the committee and explain the details. 

The CHatrMAN: You see, that means calling back the witnesses. 

Mr. Bowman: All right. I suppose if Mr. Conklin himself comes back 
or a representative of the company that is familiar with the financial set-up of 
it, and particulars as to how profits and losses are arrived at, that is what we 
want. Statements are of no value to us. 

The CuarrMan: That is why I mentioned in the first place that I think it 
should be made clear to the witnesses that we should have this financial statement 
when they first appear. 

Mr. Bowman: Absolutely. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Mr. Conklin, what is the average test of milk you receive? 


Mr. Bowman: Is that understood, Mr. Chairman, that when we get this 
financial statement from this company, that a representative of the company 
attend with the statement, somebody that is familiar with the information in the 


~ statements that are to be filed with us. 


The Cuamrman: I don’t know whether that can be done, unless the Com- 
mittee gives the clerk authority to summon the witnesses, you see. ; 

Mr. Bowman: In what way? You have a witness here to-day. 

The CHarrMAN: Yes, I know; but he has been properly summoned. 

Mr. Bowman: All right. 

The Cuarrman: If he presents this statement, then it is understood that he 
returns with the statement. 

Mr. Bowman: Absolutely, or some one who is familiar with the facts, from 
the company. 

The CuarMan: If that is the wish of the committee— 

Mr. Brown: Certainly, that is the only way. 

Mr. Bowman: Absolutely. 

‘The Cuamman: That is carried, gentlemen, is 1t? 
aes (Carried) 
The CuarrmMan: Very well, then, Mr. Pickel. 


By Mr. Loucks: 

Q. Before Mr. Pickel begins, I think Mr. Brown was asking a question in 
connection with the cost of bottles. You said you could give that.—A. Yes, I 
have that information. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, we would like to get that. 


By Mr. Loucks: 
Q. Yes?—A. Is there any particular item, or perhaps we could get at it 


better if you ask questions. 


By Br. Brown: 

Q. Well, my thought was that perhaps you didn’t have those full details 
there; you gave us for instance the percentage of the cost or at least those 
figures that went to make up the spread?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. But as I said, we have no way of arriving at any conclusion as to whether 
those particular figures were fair or not?—A. Yes. 
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Q. We can only do that if we have such figures as I fees indicated here 


in regard to the cost of horse shoeing. You may give the cost of shoeing horses 


amounted to half a cent or three-quarters of a cent or so much a quart, but we — 


could not tell whether that would be fair or not. As I say, the only possible 
way for us to arrive at any conclusion as to these figures that make up the 
spread is to have such a complete statement. For instance, the first firm that 
appeared ‘before us who gave us those figures, will come back again, I under- 


stand, and submit themselves to questioning; but so far, except with the first — 


witness that appeared before us, we have had nothing on which we can form our 
own conclusions; so that I would like to have a statement with regard to—well, 


for instance here is one that shows express on cream, wages, bottles, cans, cases, 


dairy expenses, feed, gasoline and oil, repairs, harness, shoeing, wagons and 


sleighs. I want a statement from ag company that is as complete as this one 


given us by that witness. 
Mr. Loucks: We want it op comparison’s: sake. 


By Mr. Pinion 


Q. What was the total cost of your bottles in 1932?A.. The total cost. fon 


all bottles was $11,715.54. 
Q. That included replacements, breakages?—A. That includes just losses. 


We work on an inventory, and we only charge for what are missing; either t they | 


are broken or lost. 

Q. That just means losses then?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not mean replacements?—A. No. 

Q. Have you got the cost of replacements?—A. Well, I think it would 
mean the same thing, would it not? For example, a quart bottle cost +053. 

Q. Yes?—A. Anda pint bottle cost -043; and a half-pint bottle cost -037. 
If we lose 100 bottles, quart bottles, we lose one hundred times the quart price 
which is -0538. > 

Q. Yes?—A. That is the way we do it. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. But they are carried in the inventory at cost?—A. ‘Yes, ae charged up : 


there at cost. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. You do not charge the consumer for lost bottles, do you?—A. No, we 
don’t. Only from the stores does the consumer pay a deposit on the bottles, 
Q. There is another point I wanted to ask you about; what are your 


relations, past and present, to the chain stores?—A. Well, we have no relations 


with eu 


By Mr. Bowman: 
-Q. You don’t sell to them?—A. We have not had the opportunity I 
woukd rather put it that way. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. You don’t furnish milk to He chain stores?—A. No, we don’t; we 


furnish milk to other stores, that is any store. 
Q. Yes?—A. The corner grocery, or anything else. 


Q. What price do you furnish them with milk at? —A. Seven cents 2 


quart. 
Q. And they sell it at what?—-A. Well, they sell at eight, most of them; 
some of them get nine. 
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Q. Well, your present price for delivering to the houses is what?—A. It 
is nine cents. | a 

Q. That is the same as those companies that did have a definite arrange- 
ment with the chain stores?—A. Well, on this bottle item, I don’t know just 
ae what you want, but I have got some things here that perhaps might be 
of interest. 


By Mr. Tummon: 2 

Q. I think what the committee wants to know is if that $11,000 in round 
numbers—I just don’t remember the odd figures—if that represents the total 
amount of your bottle costs for the year 1932?—A. Well, replacement costs. 
} Q: I know, but if you carried them on your books at their full value, and 
- you broke one and pay five cents it cost you five cents to put that bottle back, 
and you put that back as a replacement, it is included in that $11,000; is there 

any other item beside the bottles?—A. No. 


™~ 


By Mr. Hackett: : 
Q. Might increase the amount of stock; is that loss based on the inventory 
or cost price?—A. Well, I think it is all the same, because after all, a bottle 
JI do not think depreciates. 3 
; -Q. That may be; but there is a fluctuation in the price of bottles?—A. 
_ Well, it would be at the cost of the bottle. 
~ Q. Yes; so that if you have 100 bottles which cost you three years ago 
one dollar or ten dollars and they are broken, your charge would be $10 quite 
regardless of what it would cost you to buy another 100 bottles?—A. The 
average cost would be charged up. 
3 Q. And the price which you would pay for new bottles would be reflected _ 
in your inventory for the next year?—A. That is mght. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Mr. Conklin, I was told the other day by a man who was interested in — 
a distribution company in Montreal, that the average life of a bottle was 
five trips; can you tell me whether that is a fair statement or not?—A. Well, 
it does not compare very favourably with our operations. I might tell you 
that the average trips of our bottles for 1932, taking in all kinds of bottles, 
quarts, pints and half-pints, was 54:3. 
~Q. That is very different. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
{ Q. You have not any idea how many bottles you carry, how many dozen 
bottles you have on hand?—A. Yes, on the end of December we had 170,024 
bottles. 
= Q. 170,024 bottles?—A. Yes. | 
- —- Q. And you handled with that really 26,000,000 and some odd pounds of 
fluid milk, that is less surplus?—A. Well, could we put it this way, that we 
handled about 9,000,000 packages of bottles; that would be half-pints, pints and 
> quarts. / 
--- -Q. The average cost, from the figures that you gave us, would be some- 
_ where around 5 cents a bottle, 4, 5, 6?—A. The average bottle would be -05651 
cents. i 
e Q. -05651?—A. That is carrying it to five places. 
-Q. The average cost would be in excess of 5 cents a bottle?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Well then, if I were handling about 13,000,000 pounds of milk per year, 
and had a bottle cost of $106,000, I should think that would be a very high 
cost for bottles—A. Well, our cost was $11,000 for nearly 9,000,000 packages. 


a 
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Q. But if you only handle half that quantity of milk and had a higher cost 
~ __ __A. It all depends on the trips you get out of a bottle. Some work very 
efficiently on bottle collections. = 

Q. If it were costing you as I say, you would begin to get busy and check 
up?—A. Yes, I think I would. ; 


By the Charman: 

- Q. What is the average test of the milk you receive?—A. In 1932 it was 
3:7 plus. : 

Q. At your country depots, is pasteurization done there?—A. No, only of 
the skimmed milk that goes back to the farm. : 

Q. That is pasteurized?—A. That is pasteurized. That is according to 
the Dominion regulations. 

Q. What about the whey?—A. They do not use much whey because 
skimmed milk is so cheap, five cents a can, very little whey used. 


By Mr. Pickel: Se 
Q. What proportion of the surplus milk received at the depots is churning; 


how much cheese do you make?—A. I have not—the cheese and the cream 


together is about 26 per cent over the year, but I have not the records here, 


to show what the percentage is of cream and what of cheese, but the greater 


part is cheese. 
f Q. The surplus was 26 per cent.—A. Yes, the greater part of that was 
cheese. 

Q. Most of that was made into cheese?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Would you send us in your statement of that fact?—A. Yes, I would 
be glad to. 

Q. How much do you pay your drivers?—A. Well, for the year 1931, the 
average driver got $31.66; in 1932, he got $29.05. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Per week?—A. Per week. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Per week?—A. Per week. . 
- Q. When did pasteurization come into effect in Montreal?—A. I don’t 
know. 
Mr. Gopetu: 1925. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the cost of pasteurization?—A. You mean 
per quart? 

Q. Per quart or gallon. 

Mr. Brown: Per gallon. 
The Wirness: Well in this breakdown which I have just produced, 
expenses include pasteurization and the bottling and washing of the bottles. and 
loading and so on, and it cost us -0119 cents per quart. Now then, how much 
of that operation is pasteurization— 

Q. It is not very much?—A. Well, it goes to make up this -0119. 

Q. It is not five or six cents a gallon—A. It could not be because our 
total cost is -0119 cents a quart. 3 

Q. Now, Mr. Conklin, how long have you been in business in Montreal? 
—A. Twenty years, since 1913. 


3 
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Q. In receiving milk at your depot in Montreal, your distributing plant, 
comparing prices then and now, how do they compare in regard to the prepared 
milk for sale?—A. The cost of the operation, you mean? 

Q. Yes, the cost of your operation.—aA. Well, I don’t know, I have not 
got anything to show. 

Q. Would it be any more to-day than it was then?—A. Well, I would say 
over 20 years ago— 

Q. Having in mind bottling methods and so forth?—A. Yes. On the 
item of wages alone, the men are all getting more than they did 20 years 
ago. : | 
Q. That has not been reduced. Now, in distributing milk through the city, 
has it not become much easier; is it not done more easily and quickly by the 
bottling process than it used to be with the old cans?—A. I would think so, 


yes, individual customers. 


Q. When you came to Montreal, did you establish yourself as an individual Fi 


plant?—A. Yes. 


Q. You started afresh?—A. Yes. 
Q. You did not buy any business?—A. We never bought any business. 
Q. You bought no business out?—A. No. 
Q. Have you bought any since?—A. No. 
Q. Your operations in Montreal, are those of an independent company? 
—wWell, it is Borden. 
Q. Is it a subsidiary?—A. It is a subsidiary of Borden’s Limited. 
Q. What is the capitalization?—A. Of our company? 
. Yes—A. Capital stock, $357,500, reserve and surplus $789,596.38, or a 


D) 


_ total of $1,147,096.38. 


I suppose that figure totals your assets to-day?—A. I would think so. 

_ That is a true picture?—A. That is the total, yes. ; 

©. What dividends did you pay on your stock?—A. We did not pay any. 
. Nothing at all?—A. No. 

- Your stock is boarded?—A. The parent company is, but not ours. 

Who are the stockholders; who is the president?—A. The president of 

orden’s Farm Products Limited is A. T. Johnson. 

Of Montreal?—A. Of New York. 

Who is vice-president?—A. P. D. Fox. 

(ji ah New York: ° | 

_ You are the manager?—A. I am the local manager. 

Who is the secretary?—A. W. H. Rebman. 

Are you just doing business down there for your health and experience? 

ou pay an income tax?—A. Do I pay an income tax? 

. The company.—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. That seems to be a difficult thing to get at. What is your main object, 
is it a philanthropic project, or is it for profit that you are operating?—A. Well, 
I have always felt we were trying to operate for profit, myself. 

Q. How do you estimate that profit? Has the capital stock anything to 
do with it?—A. Well, I am not really familiar with that subject; I do not 
think I could talk on it intelligently. 

Q. Well, who could, connected with your company?—A. Well, our treasurer, 
or I could file a statement or something additional to what I have. 

Q. Who is the treasurer?—A. E. L. Noetzel. 

Q. Of Montreal?—A. New York. If you would like a statement I can 
get one. . 

Q. What were your profits during the last year?—A. Profits on a quart 
of milk 0-0068. 3 

Q. Your total profits?—A. I have not got that. 
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By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. With regard to the profits, you say you paid no dividends. As I figure 
it up you had a profit of -68 cent per quart, and basing that on your total 
turnover, it would amount to close to $200,000, or $194,000 to be exact. As you 
paid no dividends, did this profit go to the parent company?—A. Well, I don't 
know. I have not anything to do with the financial part of our business. 

Q. I should like to ask another question with regard to going imto the 
spread, as apparently that has not been taken into consideration. I under- 
stand you handled about 28,000,000 pounds of milk, fluid milk, and it sold at 
an average price of 10°41 cents per quart. I think it takes about 38-38 quarts 
of milk to make 100 pounds; is that right?—A. 38-8. en . 

Q. That would amount to around about $38.80 per hundred as the average 
selling price for your milk. In selling this milk, how do you collect from the 
distributor? That is, your man who is on the route, does he sell tickets to the ~ 
consumer?—A. Some. ASS. 

Q. Some.—A. Some. : 

Q. Where there are no tickets he collects cash. If I understood you a 
few moments ago, he is allowed a week to run—A. That is right. | 

Q. But you collect your money direct or in advance with the delivery of 
the milk?—A. No. We do when we sell tickets. But they do not all buy 
tickets. | 

Q. You collect when the milk is delivered, or in advance by the tickets? 
—A. No. 

Q. You collect when the milk is delivered, do you not?—A. If they have . 
the money, but usually they pay about once a week, and some pay once @ 
month. : es 
Q. Well then, on this quantity of milk you at least get paid by those to 
whom you sell tickets, and you get paid in advance, and some to whom you~ 
deliver pay you on the spot, and some cannot pay at the time—A. On the 
average they do not pay for it when they get it. : | 

Q. They pay weekly?—A. Monthly, weekly, and sometimes they do not — 
pay at all. . See 

Q. Yes, I agree you have some losses, the same as all the rest of us; but 
the point I want to make is this, when do you pay the purchaser for this milk? 
—A. We pay him on the 15th of the following month. . 

Q. That is, you have the use of the money from the time of delivery up 
until you pay?—A. Yes. = 

Q. Up until the time you pay to the producer. Have you taken into con- 
- sideration the interest accumulated on this money during that time, in arranging 
for your spread?—A. Well, I do not know just how it is worked out, but I 
assume our outstanding will more than offset our outstanding to the farmer. 

Q. I understand in your spread here you allowed for bad debts separate 
from the 68 cents. I think you allowed separately for bad debts. If I am not 
mistaken in your statement—I did not get it all down—I think you allowed 
for bad debts and debts impossible of collection outside of your profit—A. That 
is right. 

Q. Then you have not taken into consideration in your statement the 
interest you would get on this money, that is taken in and held before it goes 
out to the farmer, the producer.—A. No, because I do not think there is any 
interest if we were—in other words, our outstanding is longer, is over 30 days, 
our average outstanding to the consumer. Now, our farmers are outstanding 
or rather our outstanding to the farmer is a trifle over 30 days. 

Q. Fifteen days, half a month over——A. Well, that is if you start from the 
the first. of the month; but if you start at the last day of the month it is only 15. 

Q. It is a month and 15 days—A. And from the last of the month it is 
15 days. 
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and 50 per cent against selling, and it goes to help make up the 01-19. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What about the price of cream? You did not give us the price of cream 
for 1933. What is the price of cream to-day for 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 30 
“per cent and 40 per cent cream?—A. Well, the top retail price of 10 per cent 
cream is 8 cents; it is retailing at 8 cents. “: 


By Mr. Hackett: 2 
Q. At what?—A. Eight cents a half pint. 


By Mr, Pickel: 


Q. A half pint?—A. Fifteen per cent retails at 12 cents; 30 per cent sells 
for 20 cents, and 40 per cent cream sells for 25 cents. 
Q. That is $1 a quart?—A. Well, that is the top price, the retail price to 
the consumer. 
_Q. Basing cream on that price, would it compare favourably with what 
you pay for milk at association prices in Montreal?—A. I have no figures on 
that, I do not know. 


Mr. TumMon: He promised to file those. 
By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. It is taken entirely out of surplus milk?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Conklin, you gave two items, an item of 01-19 which went to make 


36 up a part of the difference between the cost and the sale price, and then you 


have an item of general and administrative expenses. What portion of that 


_ 01-19 was for general and administrative expenses?—A. Well, as I recall pro- 


duction expenses, 01-19, 50 per cent of our administration goes against pro- 


_ duction expenses, and 50 per cent against selling. 


Q. Fifty per cent of that item is for general and administrative expenses. 
—A. Fifty per cent of our administration goes against production expenses, 


Q. Just exactly what amount have you got there in the breakup of the 
01-19 of the general and administrative expenses—A. I have not got anything. 


_ The production expenses is 01-19 which takes into account about 50 items. 


Q. But you said one of the items was general and administrative expenses? 
—A. I have not anything here. One of the items that goes to make up some 
of those costs, general and administrative expenses, but I have not anything 


_ carried out per unit or per quart on general administrative expenses. 


Q. What do you mean by saying that out of 01-19 a portion was general 


- and administrative expenses?—A. That is right, 


-Q. What portion?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Then, you also said out of the cost item that you gave us 04-12, there 
were general and administrative expenses there?—A. Yes. 
-__Q. What is general and administrative expenses?—A. Well, that is half 
of the total of the general and administrative expenses spread over those two 


items, one is production expenses, and the other is selling and delivery expenses. 


Q. Now, in regard to 04-12?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Have you the details as to how that 04:12 is broken up?—A. No, I 


: have not. 


_Q. Your treasurer or whoever will produce the financial statement will be 


able to give us those details?—A. He will. 


=< 
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— Q. What amount last year was set off for bad debts, what actual amount? | 
A. I don’t know. oe : 
Q. But the treasurer will be able to give us that information?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Upon what do you make a profit besides your whole milk?—A. We 
make— 3 
Q. You gave us details of the -0068 per quart as the amount made on this 
spread, which figures to $194,000 and some odd dollars. On what else do you 
make a profit?—A. We endeavour to make a profit on every product we sell. 
Q. On what others would you make a profit? A. We have cream. 
Q. You make a profit on cream?—A. We do. ee 
Q. What profit did you make last year on cream?—A. I have not got 


that. I only came here to talk milk. 

_ On what else do you make a profit?—A. Malted milk. 

_ Have you the details of that?—A. I have not. 
Your treasurer will be able to give us those details?—A. Yes. 


Q 

Q 

Q 

Q. On what else do you make a profit?—A. Cottage cheese. 
Q 

Q 

Q 


_ Have you any details here?—A. No. 
_ What else?—A. Butter. 
- Butter?—A. Butter. 


By Mr. Hackett: . ig 
—Q. You also sell butter and eggs?—A. Yes, butter and eggs. = 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Let me get it in detail, so we will know on what they do get a profit. 
On butter?—A. Yes. 

Q. And eggs?—A. Yes. ee 

Q. What else?—A. I think that covers our list. 

Q. Buttermilk?—A. We sell buttermilk at no profit. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. How much do you sell?—A. Very little. 
Q. How much do you sell it for?-——A. Eight cents a quart. 


ge By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Eight cents a quart?—A. Yes: | | 

Q. Now, I think you said to Mr. Pickel that the company had not paid 
any dividends; is that correct?—A. Well, I am speaking of 1982. 

Q. 1932?—A. Yes. ! 

Q. Do you know the financial set-up of the company?—A. No. 

Q. You don’t know how much is common stock?—A. I am not familiar 
with it. . | 

Q. Or what the indebtedness is?—A. No, I am not familiar with the stock. 

Q. But you will have somebody from the company who can give us those 
details?—A. Yes. 3 | . 

Q. In 1931 did they pay any dividends?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. From the information which you have in hand at the present time, 
can you give us details as to the profits made by the company in 1932 except 
the information which you have given us with respect to whole milk?—A. You 
mean as a total? , é 

Q. As a total, yes—A. I can. A | 

Q. Do so.—A. Our net income in 1932 was $96,159.77. 

Q. That is net?—A. Net. 


: 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Net income?—A. Net income. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Ninety-six thousand?—A. $96,159.77. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Would you mind telling us how that amount is made up?—A. Well, 
this is as a result of the sale of all the products I have just mentioned. 3 

Q. What details have you before you?—A. I have not any other than 
what I gave you. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Do you refer to net income or profit?—A. Net income. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is that net income or net profit?—A. Net income. 3 
—Q. What is the distinction between net income and net profit by that 
figure?—A. Well—I am not an accountant. I believe the way. it is set up is 
net profit. From that is deducted income tax and so on, and then after we 
have in other income like bank interest and so on, that is added to it which 
gives you the final result of net income. _ 
Q. The reason I asked that is quite clear, Mr. Conklin. You see the net 
profit on the handling of your milk would be $194,000, and I should like to 
know how you show a net income of $90,000.—A. Of course, I would like to 
-_ know how that is arrived at. 
Q. You are not in a position to say how the $90,000 is arrived at? 


j Mr. Hacxerr: He would like to know how you arrive at $196,000. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I have taken the figures you gave as the amount of milk which you 
handled in 1932, 28,610,234 pounds, and I have multiplied that by— —A. I 
suppose you took out the surplus, there? ; te 
_ Q. No, I did not; I took the 28,610,234 pounds—A. Of course, that did 
not all go into bottles, that 28,000,000 pounds. 

7 Q. It did not go into bottles, but you showed what your average profit 
was in the handling of it—A. Well, the 28,000,000 pounds is the total of all 
milk received, but not all milk sold as fluid milk. 

q Q. What does your figure of 00-68 refer to?—A. That is on a quart 
bottle of milk. 

Be Q. Well then, how many pounds are there to the quart?—A. 38-8/10ths. 

Q. To the quart?—A. 2°58. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Bowman, I think the witness gave the number of 
packages that they had delivered as fluid milk. Could you not arrive at it more 
directly than that? \ ; 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. I should imagine if you divide the result I have here by 2-58— —A. 


May I sugegst this: you take 28,000,000 pounds of milk and deduct from that 
26 or 27 per cent that went into cheese and did not go into the bottle of milk— 


- 


Mr. Picket: Not in cheese. 
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Mr. Tummon: It does not make any difference where it goes. 
Mr. PrcKEL: Quite a share went into cream. | 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In any event you do not know just the exact details of this net income. 
—A. No, I cannot tell you the details. 


Q. Nor the amount that was written off for bad debts?—A. No, I cannot 3 


give you that. | ; 
Q. You do not know when the company last. paid dividends?—A. No, 
I don’t know that. = 


By Mr. Pickel: : | 
Q. Are you operating any other company in Montreal besides your com- 


pany’?—A. Well, I am representing the Borden’s Farm Products Company, 


Limited, which is the only company I am in contact with. 
Q. Does the Borden Company itself?—A. Yes. . 


Q. They have another company ?—A. Yes, the J. J. Joubert is a subsidiary 


of Borden’s, Limited. 
~ Q. When did they purchase that company?—A. Well, I have not the date, 
but I would suggest three years ago. ee 

Q. Do you know how much they paid for it?—A. No. 

Q. Or the profit on what they bought?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I think what Mr. Pickel is trying to get at is, does the company on which 


Ber eit 


de 


you are giving evidence, the Borden Company, have any subsidiaries in Mont- 


veal?——A. Borden’s Farm Products Limited? 
Q. Yes—A. No, we have no subsidiary. 
-Q. Nor any associate company?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: ; ee 
Q. You say that you have two milk depots?—A. Yes. : : 
Q. The J. J. Joubert Company gets some of their supplies from these depots? 
__A. Well, very, very little; they have their own direct shippers. 


Q. At the same time those two depots do deliver certain amounts of supplies 7 


to the other subsidiaries of the Borden Company?—A. Well, very little. We 
have done it; if they are short of milk or cream, we would sell them the same 
as any other dealer, but they depend entirely on their own stock. : 


Q. Sold on a straight business basis?—A. Yes, just the same as we would | 


sell any other one. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 3 
Q. You said a moment ago you were making cheese in your different depots? 
Who makes the test of the milk in regard to butter fat?—A. We have a quali- 


fied milk tester there of our own, and it is also under the supervision of the 


Dominion Cheese factory inspector. 
Q. In Ontario, particularly, the province has different inspectors taking 


samples of milk and making tests once a month. Are you regulated by that 


test or your own representative?—A. By our own representative. 
Q. So your company makes its own test?—A. We make our own test; we 
take a sample every day. : 


By Mr. Tummon: | 
Q. But you are checked up by the provincial inspector out there?—A. We 
keep those samples of our own for a period of ten days after we run them, and 
each sample is kept on a file to be rechecked by the government inspector. 
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By the Chairman: , | 
Q. Under the supervision of the checkinng of the inspector?—A. Only by 
our own man, who is a qualified man to test. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. Now, you said you were paying association prices to the producer. How 
do you arrive at the price you paid to the producer?—A. Well, I think I men- 
tioned in the statement there in every case if the price of milk should go down 

~ we call on the producers’ association and arrange a meeting and the price ques- 
tion is discussed between the producers and the distributors. 

-Q. May I ask when you come to agree with the producers do you use as & 
basis the price that is paid in the factories for the making of butter and cheese 
to determine the price to be paid to the producer?—A. No, we only discuss fluid 

milk prices, the milk that is to be sold as fluid milk. 

Q. What are the factors on which you discuss the price to be paid to the 
producer?—A. If we feel the price should come down to the producer, we just 
simply discuss that, that it should come down a certain amount. ie 

Q. What makes you feel the price should come down?—A. Because of the 
competition we are confronted with on the selling énd. : 

Q. Consequently I understand your basis would be the possibility of selling 
your milk at so much per quart. You have a set spread fixed guaranteeing your 
own profit and then you confront the producers, or the association does, simply 

stating this is the price at which we are going to sell, this is our spread, and this 
i is what is left to you—A. No, no, the other way around. I believe that any 
- good business concern always takes into consideration the cost of their product, 
whether it is milk or something else, and to that cost you build up your other 
costs, which constitutes the price to the consumer. 

Q. Are you under the impression that this is what happens with the 
producers at the present time?_A. I am not familiar with that part of it, 
but that is the way that worked. 

Q. You are very lucky. We were told here by one witness that there was: 
a decline in price of 1 cent per quart lately in Montreal on the selling price 
of milk?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. We were told also that the distributors needed a certain spread—l 
suppose for their operations—and that eventually the price of milk would have 
-— to go down before very long; is that your opinion?—A. That is not my opinion. 
x Q. You claim then that your company will be able to pay the same price 
_ to the producers for some time to come in spite of the fact that you are selling 
your milk cheaper in Montreal?—A. No. I would not say that. 

| Q. On the other hand you said that the reduction of 1 cent per quart that 
has occurred lately would not compel your company to reduce their price?— 
A. Will you repeat that? 

Q. You said in your former answer that the reduction of 1 cent per quart 
in the selling price to the consumer in Montreal would not compel you to 
reduce your price to the producer?—A. If I did say that, all right; but 1 
cannot say that this will not react on the producer some day. 

Q. That is exactly what I am coming to. Will the fact of the reduction 
of 1 cent per quart to the consumer in Montreal lately, react on the price paid 
to the producer?—A. I cannot answer it, but most likely it will. 

Q. It usually does. Consequently, all that the producers have to protect 
— themselves with is to accept what you are going to offer to them after your 
spread has been safeguarded?—A. No. I would not say that. 


By Mr. Dupws: 
5 Q. What would you say?—-A. I would say that everything is in the pro-- 
__ducer’s hands to make his own price. 
61692—3 
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By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Explain how?—A. It is just a matter of organization. 

Q. Are you aware that there is a certain competition among producers 
selling milk at a cheaper rate than the association price in Montreal?—A. I am 
very much aware of it, and also that the consumers are buying at a cheaper 
price as a result of it. 

Q. May I ask if you welcome that competition?—A. We do not. 


Q. May I ask if you could suggest something to prevent that competition? — 


__A. No. I do not know that I have anything to suggest. That is what I think 
we are all trying to find out—how to do it; but I do not know how it is going 
to be done. . 


Q. You are probably aware that the producer is selling below the cost of 


production at the present time?—A. I am not familiar with that. 

~ Q. Does it not seem funny to the company you represent and other com- 
panies who are fixing these prices that it necessitates a spread of 6 cents a 
quart and over to deliver the milk while the producer has to cover his whole 
cost of production in the raising of cattle and the keeping up of his farm for 


2 cents per quart after transportation charges are taken off? Now, do you — 


think that sounds reasonable?—-A. Well, I know it takes the 6 cents to dis- 
tribute it. I do not know about the production. 


Q. You have answered indirectly; but still you said a moment ago that the | 


producers were treated on a businessman’s basis, and they were paid for the 


real fair vaule of the produce they were delivering?—A. I believe they are. 


paid what they ask. } 


By Mr. Wilson: 


-- Q. Do you think the producer is paid a fair price for his product?— 
A. No, I do not. ee 

Q. Could you give any estimate, if the producers’ price was based upon 
the same basis as yours is, what he would be getting for milk—I mean with 
everything added as you have added it to your overhead?—A. There is a wide 
opinion on that; but I am sure I could not answer the question on the cost of 
production. 

Q. You say you do not think he is getting enough?—A. Yes, I do not 
think he is getting enough. 

Q. What did you say you paid to the drivers per week?—A. In 1931 we 
paid $31.66—that is an average—in 1932 we paid $29.00. 

Q. Do you allow them any commission?—A. Their commission is included. 
That is their total earnings. 3 oo 

Q. What is their straight salary without commission?—A. In 1931 and 
1932 it was $21, plus 4 per cent on the money turned in on the collections. 

Q@. Where do you get your losses? In your case, I suppose, the drivers buy 
tickets from you?—A. Yes. | 

Q. You stated that they would let a customer alone for a week?—A. Yes. 

@. And then you cut the customer off?—A. No. 

@. What did you do? Who is responsible after that week for the loss?— 
A. Our company. 

Q. Not the driver?—A. Not the driver. 

Q. What is the driver responsible for?—-A. He is responsible for collecting 
money. That is, it is part of his salary. He gets 4 per cent of the money 
collected. Naturally, he is a good collector. | . 

Q. But you do not cut your customers off after the end of the week?—A. 


It all depends on the risk. We have some customers that are good risks at a ~ 


month and two months. We have others that are not so good. =f 
Q. Where does the greatest amount of your loss come from?—A. You 
mean on bad debts? | ae 
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Q. Yes? Where do you get your losses from? I do not mean outside of 
the losses of milk bottles. Do you get your losses from non-collection 
returns?—A. Yes. There is some loss there. 

Q. Is any of this charged up to the driver?—A. Only after the first week. 
If we put a stap on the first week, and the delivery man trusts it after that 
period why he is responsible. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. After the stop has been put on?—A. After we put the stop on. We 
have a control on that. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. But he must stop?—A. Yes. : 
-Q. That portion of the loss is accountable for?--A. Yes, that portion after 
the stop has been put on, he is responsible for that. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Have you ever considered the question of making the delivery man 
responsible for the bottles?—A. Well, we have not, because we feel that we 
have a very efficient operation on bottles. . : : 

 Q. It is the custom, is it not, for all those who handle soft drinks of one 
kind or another to require a deposit on their bottles?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they probably do not lose as much on bottles as you do?—A. I 
do not know. Sa | : 

Q. I think we can take it for granted that if they paid a deposit on them 
they do not. From the standpoint of the farmer—of the producer of milk, 
don’t you think he would benefit if you were a little more rigid in requiring 
the return of the bottles?—-A. Well, I believe we are very rigid in our company 
because we get around sixty some trips per bottle. 

Q. It is worth considering, I think, as to whether you might not make the 
driver responsible for your bottles. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q: Mr. Conklin, how often do you make a check-up on the operations of 
the company—weekly or monthly or daily 2—A. Do you mean with our men? 
Q. On the general operation of the company—your deliveries and your profits 
and so on?—A. That is done monthly. ! 

~ Q. That statement is made up monthly, but don’t you make a check-up 
more than each month?—A. As far as the driver is concerned, we check him up in 
the morning and check him back at night. That is done daily. 

Q. What about your supplies?—A. Our supplies? : | 

Q. Your receipts of milk and your sales?A. That is done daily. 

Q. At the end of each week you have a pretty fair idea as to what business 
has been transacted during the week and the profit and loss made?—A. We 
would know about the business done, but we would not know about the end 
of the week—until the month had closed. 

Q. Would you have an idea?—A. No, not very well. We would know 
what we sold in quantity, but not an profit. — as 

Q. Mr. Bertrand spoke of the drop in the price of 1 cent a quart to the 
consumer?—A. Yes. | | | | 

Q. When did that take place?—A. . February 27th. | 
4 Q. Have you checked up since as to whether you are operating at a loss 
or a profit?—A. No. I do not feel we have to check. I feel it is going to be 
at a loss. : 2 | : : ey vari aoe 
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Q@. You feel it is?—A. I feel it is. 

Q. But you have not checked at all?—A. I only ow in the statement 
I gave you that there is a profit of 00 something on a quart of milk, and if you 
_ take a cent off that we are certainly in red figures. 

Q. Will you say here this morning that your company has, since the 27th 
day of February, operated at a loss?—A. I would not make a positive state- 
‘ment of that, because I am only going by our past performance that we only 


made in 1932, a net profit on a quart bottle of milk of -0068, and if we were to — 


sell at a cent less and pay the same price I would assume we would be in red 
fieures. 

. Q. On February 27th, when you agreed to this reduction to the consumer 
of a cent a quart, your company knew that they were going to operate at a 
loss?—A. Well, perhaps we did. 

Q. Well, did you or did you not?—A. There was nothing else to do to. 
meet the situation there as it was. 

Q. That is the point I am trying to make. You deliberately did set out 
to operate at a loss from February 27th on?—A. I would say so. ~ 

Q. Previously in the history of your company had you done that?—A. Yes. 
When we started our company we ran years at a loss. 

Q. Twenty years ago?—A. Yes. In order to build up the business, due. to 
the small volume. 

Q. Apart from that period of 20 years, you have been able, nevertheless, 
to cat up reserves of double the amount of your original capital stock: _is that 
not so?—A. I would say so. 

Q. So that taking the whole 20 years into consideration you have not done 

too badly?—-A. We operated at a profit. 
: -Q. Can you say at what period during the last two or three years—perhaps 
1930 and 1931—that you deliberately set out with the policy of operating in 
the red?—A. No, we have not. 

Q. So that February 27th last was the first time?—A. Yes, 

Q. Within your memory?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first time that you know that your company set out to aie at 
a loss and without passing on to the producer the loss which you now say you 
believe you are operating at?—A. Yes, on a quart bottle of milk. 

Q. And just what was it that induced the company to make this new 


departure?—A. Well, we had nothing else to do to meet the competition of | 


the other dealers selling at a lower price. 

@. In the past 20 years you had something else to do and er it on 
to the producer?—A. I do not think it could be passed on in this instance, 

Q. You do not think at this time it could be passed on?—-A. No. 

Q. So that a new state of affairs has arisen in the milk situation during 
the past month?—A. Well, so far. 


~ By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is desirable to ae that polit? again— 
the point made by Mr. Bowman and Mr. Bertrand—coupling it up with the 
evidence that was given by former witnesses who testified that pressure had 
been brought to bear on them by the chain stores, and it was because of that 
pressure that they had to reduce the price of house-to-house delivery by 1 cent. 
Now, Mr. Conklin, was that the reason why you had to submit as well as the 
others?—A. I could not make that statement frankly because we do not serve 
any chain stores. On the other hand, it is pretty hard for us to sell our Boe 
at a higher price than a company that sells to chain stores. 

Q. I wanted to couple up the evidence given by former witnesses with your 
neenesion that you have been eorpaies by er to reduce: ce toe 
to 9 cents?—A. Yes. | 
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, By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. Supposing you delivered all your milk without competition in a par- 
ticular zone, what would you estimate to be the reduction in the cost of 
delivering milk in Montreal?—-A. I could not say. 

Q. I wonder what you pay for the duplication?—aA. There is some over- 
lapping due to the number of milkmen on the same route. 

Q. Would it be possible to get an accurate estimate on that? 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Conklin, in order that we may clear up that profit for a quart of 
milk in figures that an ordinary chap, like myself, can understand. You said 
the profit per quart of milk was 00-68—A. That is right. 

Q. If I figure that correctly that means, in round numbers, two-thirds of 
a cent a quart?—A. Yes. 

Q. Really 00-66 would be two-thirds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Right, I just wanted to clear that up. Now then, in addition to the 
competition from the chain stores, we were told in former evidence that a certain 
distributing plant in Montreal sold to a chain store, and that chain store sold 
it out retail at 5 cents a quart. Do you know that for a fact, Mr. Conklin? 
A. I don’t know about the 5 cents; but I know the stores are selling there 


: now at 7 cents. 


Q. Some of the stores are; some of the other stores are selling at eight? 
—A. Some of them are selling at eight. 
Q. And that has the effect of depressing the price to the consumer; or 


what was the price per quart?—-A. Yes. 


Q. And that reduction was not passed on to the producer at the time?— 


A. No, it was not. 
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Q. Now, are there any other factors which enter into the question that 
have a tendency to reduce the price in Montreal, and thus force the price down 
to the producer? We were told that there were 410 distributors, or dealers, in 


the city of Montreal; or about 410?—A. Well, that is my understanding. There 


were over 400 milk dealers did take out licences during the year 1932. 
Q. Now then, do you know how many pasteurizing plants there are in 


Montreal?—A. I am told there are 33. 


_ Q. Then the difference between the 33 and the 410 would be just simply 


jobbers, or dealers?—A. Yes. | 
Q. How do these jobbers operate?—A. Well, my understanding is that 


they go to one of the distributing plants and buy a quart of milk, or their 


quantity at so much per quart, and sell it at whatever price they wish to sell 
it at. 

Q. So that if you and some of the other distributing plants were delivering 
in a certain section, and a driver was dismissed or in some way left—some 


person let out—some person else could come along, go to the city hall and get 
a licence, and he could go to certain distributors in Montreal and buy, say © 


a couple of hundred quarts of milk, and go into the district and cut prices to 
anything he liked?—A. That is true. | 

Q. Has that factor had a depressing effect upon prices?—A. It has. 

Q. Has it had much of an effect?—A. Well, I would say a lot. 

Q. Has it had a tendency in the past, that you know of, to depress the 
price to the farmer, or to the producer?—-A. Yes. I would say that it reacts 


. there in the end. 


_. Q. I want to say just there, in all fairness to the. witness, I can under- 


F stand his attitude in business, and what his ambitions are for his company— 


I can understand the position he is in in meeting these different competitors ; 


I wanted to know if there were conditions that you had to meet, and that is 
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one of them, that have a tendency to react back. I would say then that that 
condition, and the condition that has been brought about by the chain stores, 
are two things that are having a tendency to reflect back a reduced price to 
the producer?—A. I would say so, yes. . eA 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I just wanted to ask one question about this chain store competition. — 
Other witnesses have told us that it was because of that chain store competition 
that the reduction in price of one cent per quart was made. I have been told, 
on the other hand, from private sources, that these chain stores only keep 
a very limited quantity of this cheap milk on their shelves and not nearly 
enough for their total sales during the day. Do you know anything in that 
regard?—A. No, I do not. We do not serve any chain stores. 

Q. It is only a feature and after their 25 or 50 bottles are gone they revert 
to the original price, you know nothing about that?—A. No. — 


By Mr. Dupws: 


Q. How long have you been manager of the Borden Dairy?—A. I beg 
your pardon. ah 
- Q. How long have you been manager of the Borden Dairy?—-A. Ten years. 

Q. I understand that you have not brought your books with you?—A. No, 
I haven't. | 

Q. May I be allowed, Mr. Chairman, to bring this to your attention, to 
see why this committee is not empowered with the right to call witnesses “duces 
decum”, which means to say, “bring with them” the books of their company, 
so that the witnesses will not be put to the wall in saying, “I don’t know,” 
“T am not sure,” “I feel,” and all that sort of thing, for which the witness is 
not to blame. . 


Mr. Tummon: That was discussed before you came here. | 


Mr. Dupuis: That is.all right. I just want to put my view on record the 
same as the others. 1 am a member of Parliament, as well as any other member 
of this Committee. . | 


Mr. Goseru: Mr. Chairman, I haven’t said one word. I was here, one of 
the first; and I wish to protest against that remark. If a member of the Com- 
mittee is to come here at twelve o’clock when the information that the meeting 
started at 10.30 has been given, and start the work all over again, we might 
just as well give it up. I have one or two questions of my own to ask, I 
haven’t tried to force myself in to ask these questions, but I will never have 
a chance to ask them if we start all over again. : 


Mr. Durvuts: The hon. member is not very kind to his colleague, because 
I think it is the first time I have seen him here. 2 | : 


“Mr. Bowman: Oh, no, it isn't. 


Mr. Dvuputs: Just a minute. In due justice to members, everyone of us 
knows that sometimes we have some other duties to fulfil which do not permit 
us to be here on time, and we may be ten minutes late; and I think it 1s 
unfortunate that any member will try to put on record that another is late. 
Nevertheless, I am glad that it is decided that witnesses should come with their 
books, so that the Committee will have the proper information. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


: Q. So, you say that you have been the manager of that company for ten 
years’—A. Yes. | 
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Q. Were you employed with that company before?—A. Yes. . 
Q. How many years?—A. Twenty-eight years. 
Q. So you are conversant with your business. Would you kindly tell us 
from memory, because you haven’t got your books, the average price of a quart 
of milk in, let us say, in the summer time since 1925, year by year?—A. I could; 


v 


but I will be glad to file this statement that I read with your committee. 


Mr. Muuuns: The witness gave that statement. 


By Mr. Dupws: 


Q. Yes, but I just want to come to another conclusion; can. you tell us 
the price at which you sold to consumers in 1927?—A. No, I could not tell you 
that. 

—Q. Was it cheaper than or more costly than in 1933?—A. I could not tell 
you that because I haven't any records with me, only 1931 and 1982. 

Q. Just 1931 and 1932. So, although a member of the committee said you 
gave that before, you did not give it?-—A. I was not ‘asked to give it. I was 
only asked to give 1932, and I gave 1932. : 

Q. I see. I am asking for 1925, and then on to 1932 year by year. Could 
you provide the committee with these reports?—A. I could. : 

Q. Now, I want you to file with the committee further information. Can 
you tell the committee how much you paid the producer for milk, by the 100 
pounds or by the gallon, since 1925, year by year up to 1933?—A. Yes, I can 
do that. 

Q. How do you buy the milk from the farmers? Do they send their milk 
to your factory—do you pay the cost of transportation?—A. Oh yes, in some 
cases. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we go any further, some protest was made about 
members in the committee coming in and asking questions that had already 
been asked. I think that that point is very well taken. There are sixty mem- 
bers of the committee and everyone has an equal right. But, I think, to further 
the proceedings of the committee and get along as rapidly as possible, it might 
be well if we could refrain from asking duplicate questions from time to time, 

questions that have already been answered. I would ask the committee as far 
as possible to refrain from doing that. | 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
Q. I just have one or two questions. In answer to Mr. Bertrand a few 


minutes ago you said that when the price of milk was determined between the 
producers and the distributors that the price of butter and cheese was not 
taken into consideration?—A. No. 

Q. Do you believe that at the present time and under present conditions 
the distributors could reduce the prices paid to the producer?—A. On what he is 
getting now? ; 

Q. Yes?—A. I would not recommend it. 

Q. Do you think they would keep on delivering if they did that?—A. You 
mean, would the producer continue to deliver?--A. Yes——A. That is a question 
I could not very well answer. 

Q. I was figuring out by the figures given here this morning that the price 
paid —the association price, or the market price as you call it—was around 90 
cents a 100 pounds. Now, at the actual price of butter, taking for granted 
the average percentage of butterfat delivered in the city of Montreal, which 
as been estimated as being 3-7, the price paid to the farmer per pound of 
butterfat on the basis of 100 pounds of milk, would be about 92 cents?—A. That 
is for 3-5 milk. ; 
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Q. That is for 3-7?—A. No, not for Sito 

@. I mean, paid to the farmer by the butter factory men?—A. Oh, I 
don’t know, 

~Q@. My reason is, I feel like Mr. Bertrand, that when the prices are 
established you must consider something as a basis. It is not only a question of 
- saying we will pay 38, or 5, or 1, or.4 a quart; and my point is, that you said 
that eventually this reduction to the consumer would reflect to the producer. 
My question is, would it be possible at the actual price of butter to reduce the 
price to the producer, and for you distributors to keep your trade?—A. As I 
said before I do not believe the Producer is getting too much for his milk. 
I do not feel he is getting enough as far as I am concerned. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. I think what Mr. Gobeil means by his question is whether: or not the 


price of butter has not a bearing on the price of milk, and if you reduce the 


price of raw milk, so low that it is preferable for the farmer to convert his 


milk into butter, you won’t get it; I think that is his question. A. [hats 
right. 
Q. That is butter prices have a ae nee the price of milk—butter fat. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I want to ask one more question. I want to be sure in my mind 
that I got your answer correctly, that is on the matter of surplus again. I 
may say it seems to me from your evidence that you have given us the most 


satisfactory method of handling surplus of any company we have had. Do 


I understand that you use your two depots, one at Ormstown and one at 
Maxville as a means of regulating the amount of milk that you distribute in 
the city?—-A. That is right. 

~ Q@. Yes; and then at those two points you are able to use your surplus, 
if I have it correctly, more advantageously than if you were taking all the 
milk into Montreal and handling it there?—A. Well, that is one reason we 
have that plan. We feel it is a right plan. 


The CHarRMAN: Well, gentlemen, it is one o’clock. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. I will be short, Mr. Chairman. You charge 18 cents a hundred on the 
market rate received at the depots of Ormstown and Maxville?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much does that amount to?—A. You mean during a month? | 
~Q. Yes?—A. Well, I don’t know. I have not any figures with me. 
Q. You have not ‘the percentage; you will file that with the others?—A., 
Yes, I will. 
on We were talking about the distribution of milk here. What aout the 
profit on cream? Is that not just as remunerative and a little more so than 
milk?—A. Perhaps it is, yes. — 
@. There is more in it?—A. Yes, if you can sell it; because really to-day 
cream is a luxury, and it is pretty hard to sell. 
-Q. But there is more in distributing it than there is in milk?—A. Yes. 
Q. Net income, $96,000°?—A. $96,000. 


Mr. Bowman: $90.000, was it not? 
Mr. Picken: $96,000. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


@. What does that mean? Does that mean after all expenses are paid? 
—A. That means net income after all expenses are paid. 

Q. What is done with it?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. No dividends paid?—A. There is no dividend. 

Q. Given out to the hospitals?—A. There is no dividend in 1932. 

Q. That is after your salary is paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all the ONE ae 

— Q. Will you kindly file, . Conklin, a statement here of the other 

officials’ salaries?—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: All right. 


Mr. Bowman: Before we adjourn, it is to be understood that witnesses 
from this company produce the necessary financial statement, showing the set 
up of the company, and so forth, at such time as the Chairman may ask for 
him to attend. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is understood, gentlemen. We will meet again 
on Monday morning, at eleven o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned, to meet on Monday, March 27, at 11 a.m. 
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INDEX OF INFORMATION REQUIRED BY AGRICULTURAL 


COMMITTEE — 


(-) Question 
Average price per 100 pounds of milk paid for surplus. 


Per cent of milk shipped direct to Montreal. 
Per cent of milk shipped indirect through country plants. 


Pounds of surplus milk into cream. 


Pounds of butterfat for sweet cream that per cent of surplus 
contained. 


Number of quarts of each grade of cream sold. 
Average selling price of each erade of cream. 
Quantity of cream bought outside of Ormstown. 
Number of pounds of butterfat it contained. 
Financial statement for 1932. 

Per cent of surplus into cream. 


Per cent of surplus into. cheese. 


Amount set up for bad debts in 1932. (See Financial State- 
-ment). 


Financial set-up of company. 


Returns, by months, from 18 cent handling charge at Maxville 
and Ormstown factories, 


Officials’ salaries. 


(-) Page number in official Minutes of Proceedings. 
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(1) 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


703 DoMINION SQuARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


1A.—AVERAGE PRICE PAID PER CWT. OF MILK FOR SURPLUS 


1932 
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~Compiled March 381, 1933. 


(2) 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


703 DoMINION SQuARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


$ 1-0869 
1-2557 
1- 1226 
0-8668 
0-8327 
0-8427 
0-7914 
0-8554 
0-9614 
0-9532 
1-1102 
0-9997 


$ 0-9732 


QUANTITIES AND PERCENTAGES OF MILK SHIPPED DIRECT AND INDIRECT TO 


~ MONTREAL 
; To 
1932 Total Shipped direct — Country plants 
. receipts 
lb. lb. % lb. % 

PROC TES phe ai ea ge aN OR ra Ree aS op 2,356,950 | 644,602 27-34 | 1,712,348 72-66 
AE i TS a nan eM pn aie iene se OUI 8 cee eS RR 2, 238, 168 567 , 024 25-33 | 1,671,114 74-67 
PEBOR OR a CoG tain at eee bee cleo yer ag 2,410, 512 536, 552 22-25 | 1,873,960 77-75 
Batata ees cs Ae ee we eS eeeeraies «Reet ee 2,470, 068 573,291 23-20 | 1,896,777 76-80 
Pa ite Ree fhe Sins tee ee ee 2,649, 601 642, 052 24-23 | 2,007,549 75:77 
SEAM Eee So ies he wE oe ok Re Os HS oe he woe ae 3,150,814 707, 394 22-45 | 2,443,420 77-55 
BT a eee: one FL gos eee eRe snes eae geie« 2,627, 603 592, 237 22-53 | 2,035,366 77-47 
RUS a oot Ber Les ee Gas PR 2,130,483 499,953 23-46 | 1,630,480 76-54 
BERL CIO: coos. OES Se ie os ee es 2,388, 308 527,503 22-08 | 1,860,805 77-92 
CEU ODOR oi) er ie so te ee eae ee 2,259, 924 540, 323 23-90 | 1,719,601 76-10 
DOLORES Cis is o co ee tae Pata Sten ee 1,900,346 468, 636 24-66 | 1,481,710 75-34 
BP OCOMIDOYS hie Se hs i ece pats se 2,027,507 526, 323 25:95 | 1,501,184 74-05 
OUALS tO a eG peers tian okey Bee 28,610,234 | 6,825,890 23-85 | 21,784,344 76-15 


Compiled March 31, 1933. 
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3 (3 and 4) 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


703 DoMINION SQuARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


March 31, 1933. 
POUNDS OF SURPLUS MILK INTO CREAM 


if 
: Tp np a ree ee — — —— EE Se ae 
? 
; 1932 - Milk Butterfat 
; lb. lb. 
yO eee ra bc oemed Se Wirnen a Ao he 213,654 | 7,482 
Mag Pia eis a Wa ea ay ne pe ENT ne PNG et 391, 694 13, 707 
NRMETENGLY Scr ke opap 4)8 suede an SF ap REN Sa Ee ee RSET RES DI IPR TE PAE e He. 269, 058 9, 289 
eile ad Rete oe emir pene he ars ts ee inen Semmens ed aa kame Sip eter nse 
Eagle ici ARS rc a ae SO aCe a ee i D544 ALS ae 7,792 
See et 9 Seta cas SB Pe ae te a a Sar aren ETOCS aaa la 19,115 672 
Gn) SURREAL i a EI it RIE eee eee Cam naire Cao y NE 2 
LS ee | Ree a Serpe ate PAN ar carne aie aa eS be Nee ia Ieee eC Ee RC i, 
TE ER G9 nt ES el te eres cr atc eS Ch Oy avhe BE ee RSet. waelkaeee 
TRI ees eR on ORE Se Be as it ee en prin Ee its RT NMS, SoMa ck oe 63,760 2,400 
(al Rs Os Le Bg a OG Neen ca eats ey Aire Nein ra cc a ee 115, 953 4,320 
(ayy eC Vis Dien eae cipal eg ee ent Get gee ca eae eine 266, 491 9,721 
Tey 25 PR aA Gal cine een, irk Sree An ee ee arr St SUC oc Oa Cea eios We aa 1,594,138 55, 383 


(5 and 6) 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


703 DomINIon SquaRE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 
as March 31, 1933. 


15% Cream 20% Sour Cream 25% Cream 30% Cream 
1932 eee Aver. ) Aver. Aver. - | Aver 
No.of} Value per | No.of} Value per No. of | Value per | No.of | Value per 
2 pts 3 pt. | 2 pts 3 pt. | zpts 4 pts. | 2 pts 2 pts 
$ ©6~=—s cts $ §6cts $ 6 cts $ ©=s cts 


January......| 53,452] 6,854 08} +1285) 3,659 442 62) +1209} 12,435] 2,475 56} -1990| 17,918 3,464 84} -1933 
February....| 43,383] 5,937 85| -1368) 3,829 462 00| +1206} 11,501) 2,287 03} +1988; 36,605 4,574 13] --1249 
March..:.... 45,557| 6,235 51) -1368) 4,126 512 73| -1242| 11,833] 2,353 81] -1989} 23, 808 3,565 21) +1497 
BEBE cs iio. 41,475| 5,647 42) -1361]. 3,267 395 54| -1210| 10,950) 2,179 14} -1990 9,086} 2,119 53] +2382 
PRY raisin cre 45,587| 6,225 53) +1365) 5,867 700 35| -1193| 11,836) 2,352 23] -1987 41,199} 4,801 50} -1165 
RRUNIOS sd. a's 38,999| 5,331 61] -1367) 5,747 672 91) -1170 9,910] 1,966 96| +1984) 13,412 2,329 77| +1737 
SEY G.<. ports. 35,997| 4,863 49] -1351| 4,009 489 49} -1220 7,668} 1,522 44) -1985; 6,971 1,617 23} -2319 
August....... 33,189] 4,463 59| -1344) 3,493 404 38] -1157 7,175| 1,425 84| -1987|. 5,845 1,187 58} +2031 
September...| 35,290] 4,755 79| -1348) 2,826 343 29) +1214 8,731| 1,736 08} +1988} 7,381 1,340 54} +1816 
 October......| 36,709] 4,976 47| +1355} 2,969 361 09} +1216 9,634| 1,904 92) -1977) 15,351 2,275 55) -1482 
November...| 33,392} 4,499 98] +1347) 3,011 354 60| +1177 8,963| 1,767 56} 1972) 24,535 2,957 49| +1205 
December...) 33,256] 4,491 61] -1350) 3,153 415 98| +1319} 10,355} 1,946 30) -1879 25,688} 3,562 81} -1386 


Total oes 476, 286) 64,282 93) - 1349| 45,956 5,554 98| -1208| 120,991] 23,917 87 -1976| 227,799] 33,796 18 +1483 
SUMMARY 
No.of | Aver. per 
Grade 2 pts. Value 2 pt. 
“¢ ets| $ 

OATS Sate A Be ebb ge PO en ararag is re ten DN MO neh Ls ear it A A a Nae coc ORT 476,286 | 64,282 93 0-1349 
Oa ee ES co 2 to gers GR garg ce a Ee EN Ee el a Rg a a 45,956 5,554 98 0-1208 
AI SRY Sines Cain Wns ictts We een hs SOR BES RANG cei ITE ao hi ae aa fan ge oan 120,991 23,917 87 0-1976 
FE is eee Se teh ENS AP ars entry epee URES aw ah aang Sse Sn eS 227,799 | 33,796 18 0-1483 
EP Ota Lama orse Sates 5 Pee EONS at th Was een Ae Arena rah rite fiancee 871,032 | 127,551 96 0-1464 
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(7 and 8) 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


703 DoMINION SQUARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


March 31, 1933. 


CREAM PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE SOURCES 


1932 Pounds Pounds 
cream butterfat 
PEE oe Seas nS ea ee a ee 1,442 493 
TEODTUAEV Fes ee Rs Ss ee ee ee 1,292 526 
ECT ee aa ea a ee ee ee ee or 1,342 549 
RDS oer NS Re ae ay See ers ae See eee 17352 529 
RE ee ba ec ee ee a ee es ee 1,695 639 
TICS eee oy cs oe BT 8 SE ee ne ee ee 1,735 683 
DL ese Seen in deri ne wea ae ee ES Oe ES ee 1,312 547 
PE ee SS Se Ee ee a 1,127 ATA 
POI DOT eo, Se es ee eee ee en a ee eee 930 432 
CREO ET as eo ow GS es eS a a a ee ee ee eee 395 172 
INQGV OI BOR oh S258 ss ios Ss Se pe ee ee re ea ee Bees 
APOE DOr ie. cicce ies ees fio ee ee ge ye eee PASTE eG Oe amare ee Vie te SS es ee te 
Petals ee a eee eee 12, 622 5,044 


allix 


Pears tert - Be Soe a Pale * 
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(9 and 12) 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
ANALYSED STATEMENT OF NET INCOME FOR YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 1932 
Se a al Saas Tae nee ——————— a EAE 

iia Percentage 
4 ‘3,5 — Year 1932 of 

* net sales 
3 : rs . > cts. 

_ Net Sales MEIN ask Banal Tee mths RA Seria fen ch, ae Se ee WE aia ey eee or ete 1,047,429 85 

2 Cost oF SALES 

ye Cost of Products | 
- Milk and milk products (including freight and Waging); Sissee oe acs: Pek, 409 BI z 36-414 
a Purchased butter, eggs, cheese and malted milk................ 525 eee eee eee 58,777 95 5-611 
x TP atak cosh Of Producten kena i eo wn ee eR ee 440,187 56 42-025 


Production Expense 


_ Salaries and Ree Ge es ee ce ec ee ee eee ee 64,568 63 6-164 
oe aie na oa cage statin, errr, One eg PU a ed men ia he 24,443 35 2-384 
rea ee NCL ee re Foe Neco. Pee Ae uaceim  e eitin id tn eee elie 34,167 11 3-262 
' Depreciation...........-.-- © Ae Ape te eo NTT gia TRA FEA cnr eed gt Rep UA EE a 14,551 05 1-389 
B Insurance.......-2 +222 e esr esse Pe A GON aerate an er ORS gia GR Ter pair 1,190 16 0-114 
TES Ui ag a oer eee eee a Be ahaa a ees 2,466 35 0-235 
Bp hor property-ex pense a sce eee ee 78 99) 0-007 
E Administrative expense—Actual...... 2.2.55... sense cerns ener erent nent eee 3,588 64 0-343 
- Administrative expense—Transferred........-- +++ seer ener ersten eres tees: 5,489 72 0-525 
Total production expense......---+-++++++- Be abs Pope ae cass 150, 544 00 14-373 
; Selling and Delivery Expense 
© Salaries, wages and COMMISSIONS...........---.e teers etter ttt nt 223,536 06 21-341 
Berson eu een a eee re ete rete Rete eek eS 44,925 80 4-289 
tee es a hee oe ea AH Saws Cee ei cet.” 21,795 45 2-081 
et tr eee ee ea er 18,677 50 1-783 
tier i as ea eee ee ee ie ee eae nn aS Redes wees 1,484 79 0-142 
ERTES Ss Sosy ko eeeN hr ener eee ee eng mage ae ae dates Oh 5,553 75 0-530 
Beothor property. expense. (a0). 2- sinners ths Peete ene 2,250 44 0-214 
| Administrative expense—Actual.........-- 6-5-0 ees e tenn ener etme etter reese 3,588 65 0-343 
_ Administrative expense—Transferred........-----s sess eee en eee e eet e eens 5,489 72 0-524 
Total selling and delivery expense...........5--..-0+ere sees Bei 327,302 16 31-247 
Me ricuior Ua Cohen ee cme pM ae pe ea 3,797 69 0-363 
Ml Or isin cfs dtc ne ee eps ne te Fe I eee 15,045 46 1-436 
Bottle, box and can loss, including POPAUS occ Cp ee ee ay op Hee? nett ME ers 15,671 80 1-496 
E Totaleost of SBlO8s. 65 dob eo eee eee BESS Mr 2 eee Gt on | 952,548 67 90-942 
: Bret OLD cases i oe an ae me ee ae es Se ee cats | Silos Game eae a 94,881 18 
‘ Income Additions 
Me Sntercat received— Neb. ... ea ces: Poh Rar ay Se emit by ae ee ae 10,367 31 (0 -990) 
© Profit or loss on materials sold. ....-... 2-50 ee eee eee ene eee ener ees 99 (0-009) 
ORT tspallnyiecnse cece ee a ek eae wh meron gk ae Ee eta Ae ee 5,087 39 (0-486) 
| eal iene adit Osc i ea ee a ser ee ..| 15,553 98 (1-485) 
: Income Deductions 
a Pyonsswion ICOMO TAK. 5 acl ek Wane een ge See tee le ree et yA Serer Se | 13,685 15 1-307 
Provincial franchise or corporation tax................:eee estes ester n setts 590 24 0-056 
Total income deductions,............. 6s ese eee eee teense 14,275 39 1-363 
Net income additions..........--- eee Cray EG Se nen Nt, ele ad eg Be (i!) Sonne es 
Net income..........+00erereeeee ee: Pe a het uae Soe eta a8 ee 96,159 77 9-180 
100-00 


¥ (No provision was made in 1932 for 11% Provincial Corporation Tax, or additional -95 increase in 
~ Dominion Income Tax.) 


= 
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a (9A) 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
SCHEDULE SHOWING THE GENERAL COMPOSITION OF Cost OF Goops SOLD. ITEMS 
APPEARING ON ANALYZED STATEMENT OF NeET INCOME FOR THE MONTH 


AND YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1932. 


COST OF PRODUCTS 


Purchase cost of all goods sold, including cost of freight and hauling to ee | 


pasteurizing plant. 


PRODUCTION EXPENSE 


Salaries and Wages.—Salaries of Factory Superintendents and Production De- 


partment and wages of plant employees. 


Expense.—Includes electricity, general freight and express, and Factory and — 


Production Department expenses other than labour, material, and Prope 
expense. ; | 


Materrals—Coal and fuel oil, ice, bottle caps and wires, and miscellaneous 
supplies. 


Plant Orders——Maintenance a buildings, machinery and equipment. 


Depreciation.—Depreciation charges by classes of properties: — 
; ae Rate 


Burldings:.5 6.7 ¢.. ON ASS, eke ee 2a Fo Bd oa 0 
Machinery and equipment. Se Ee eee and 8 % 
NVA ROUS ches vos deme oie tre eres ory Cae omeae LO 
TORSO Pe Ui ey er oe ai Ug ene oe OB Be Reto iaD 
Harness. he Se ee LOS ose 


Insurance.—Principally fire insurance charges. 
Taves.—Real and personal property taxes, licence fees, etc. 
Other Property Expense —Rents, provisions for reserve for accidents, etc. 
General and Administrative Hxpense—50 per cent of General and Administra- 
tive salaries and expenses. 
SELLING EXPENSE 


Salaries and Wages.—Salaries of branch superintendents and Sales Department 
and wages for routesalesmen and branch employees. 


Commissions —Commissions paid to routesalesmen on the basis of points sold 


and cash collected, including cut money. 


Expense —Electricity, waste products, breakfast for men, and Branch and Sales 
Department expenses other than labour, material or ‘property expense; also 
hauling from Pasteurizing Plant to branches, and miscellaneous expenses. 


Materials —Feed and bedding, ice and miscellaneous supplies. 


Plant Orders.—Maintenance expense of buildings, machinery and equipment. 
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- Depreciation —Depreciation charges by classes of properties: — 


7 > Tey eee a a ee ee ee a ee ee ee 


Annual Rate 
Buildings... .. Rihhe reee Cae 21% and 34% 
Machinery and equipment. . Ea ee Set wean i orang” Baa7o 
cy teeters aids ites a ee ee % 

’ Electric signs .. Nie ge 334% 
Automobiles .. 162% and 25% 
Harness.. .. Be eV Se arc 10% 

WV ADONE ce ick ata tte nent 10% 
Horses. $36 per horse 


Insurance —Principally fire insurance charges. 
Taxes.—Real and personal property taxes, licence fees, etc. 
Other. Property Expense.—Rents, provisions for reserve for accidents, etc. 


General and Administrative Expense —50 per cent of General and Administra- 
tive salaries and expenses. 


Resorts for Bad Debts.—Provisions for reserve for doubtful accounts, based on 


prior year’s percentage of actual losses to sales. 


Publicity Advertising expenditures. : 

Container Losses and Repairs——Cost of bottles, boxes and cans lost and de- 
stroyed.” 

Credit—Broken Glass Sold —Proceeds from sale of broken bottles. 
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(9B) 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS—BY PRODUCTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1932—ALSO UNIT AVERAGES 


(Figures in parenthesis to be considered in Red) 


Milk : 
Cream, Certified Selected | _ bottles Butter- Malted 
Operating results 4 pts. milk, milk, ‘and bulk, milk, milk, 


quarts quarts quarts quarts pounds 


os 


“Sales—Net...............5. $127,551 96 | $1,553 75 | $23,911 07 |$756,415 26 | $3,467 83 | $6,396 11 


Net profit; = .5 cease 34, 386 59 13 77 a 411 04 54,449 53. (97- 25) 467 QE 
Quantities 35 oss 871, 032 65215 1 174, 503 Se 342,873 35, 568 12, 683 
Unit averages— oe ; 
UO e es rs EE ee ee  0-1464 0-2500 0-1370 0-1030 0-0975 0-5043 
Cost of product............ 0-0550 0-1995 0-0599 0-0414 0-0114 .0-4131 
Production expense....... 0-0196 }.......2.... 0-0168 0-0119 | ):0506|3. 
Selling and delivery ex- Fe 
MENSCL Ta ob Oe 0-0313 0-0469 0-0449 0-0405 0-0369 0-0552 
Container costs........... 0-0010 0-0014 0-0016 0-0018 OQ: ODTS (oan ence 
dReondie aX ae 0-0045 0-0003 0-0016 0-0009 (0-0003) 0-0042 
Total cost and tax...... 0-1114 0.2481 0- 1248 0-0965 0-0999 0-4725 
Netprofit. | 22 ss3e4 5 ~ - 0-0350 | - 0-0019 0-0122 0-0065 (0-0024) 0-0318 


—aaaoaoaaoaoaaaoaaaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoeaeaeeaeeeee ee ——T=*=_{={__£ oo 


~ Factory 
3 Butter, Eggs, Cottage Factory |whole milk,| 
Operating results pounds dozens cheese, skimmilk, cheese, Summary 
% pounds quarts pounds 
Sales—Net............0.. $48,924 24 | $21,231 82 | $7,683 35 | $1,569 30 | $48,725 16 | $1,047,429 85 
Web protites <2 335 se tee 2,753 07 1,771 74 1,659 09 (1,489 28) (1,434 33) » 94,881 18 
Quantities. 235... 174, 834 52,860 26,804 651, 264 550; 9465 fs ae Se 
Unit averages— 

BIOS ae he lass 0.2798 0-4017 0- 2866 0-0024 QU: Q01Ss eee ee 
Cost of product......... 0.2240 0-3165 0-1777 0-0028 0: 06454. See 
Production experise.o oo a ee ee Pe 0-0019 0-0300 = oes = 
Selling and delivery ex- 

PONSER peat see 0-0401 0-0516 0 OFT So ea he none een eee eae 
ANCOME TAX. S455 wee 0-0018 0-0039 0-0071 (0-0003) 00003" [es ee 
Total cost and tax...... 0-2659|  0-3720| 0-2319 | 0-004 | —0-0942 |.............. 

Net proit 2c. oS. 0-0139 0-0297 0-0547 |  (-0020)!  (0-0024)| .......... 


Q 


Sie keane ty cee 
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; | | (10 and 11) 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 DoMINIoN SQuARE BurLDING, MONTREAL, QUE, 
SURPLUS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RECEIPTS 
‘ 1932 Into cream | Into cheese Total 
es a ee a ok Coles 
% % % 
ning 0 eae Sea teaches ge me te ere tem Re ee: 9-05 13-47 22-52 
SIS a ee ery ore aac pie peers cast 17-49 1-29 18-78 
i ee a 11-20 10-05 21-25 
ee ee rc re eal, Seg ee one ee PR PEA Aan 19-09 19-09 
OR REN RS Se otic SS ong med ons RE a cae ee i 9-60 15-73 25-33 
ee se Fee nt ee ty era Rec Ps Sot nen ete na gen ore Emel Seas REN MF 0:60 42-72 43-32 
ert ee ee a mene 41-38 41-38 
i ee ee ee ee 27-24 27-24 
NES BS SL SO ok ne ee gO Ee TES pe crater een) eet pe er 29 -88 29 -88 
eee rae a sen et Ce etre eens ESF are ae 2-82 22-47 25-29 
Rs Satin tia. ype er ig eae te Ee a 6-10 2-10 8-20 
Renter a 13-15 9-65 22-80 
; ee ee ee 587 20:79 | 26-36 


3 
F (12) : 
3 ‘Information included on Document Numbered 9. 
3 = 
z | (13) 
= Se 
7 - BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
4 703 DoMINIon Square BuILpING, MONTREAL, QUE. 
a March 31, 1933. 
ASSETS— BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1932 
Property and plant— 
q Real estate, machinery, delivery equipment and furniture.......-----++-sssr str $ 738,465 54 
iacarye (or depreciniion: one Ses ee a or te 286,511 16 
Net property and plant.......- Oe pe one eae arid Sieg naa eR ee 451,954 38 
Current assets— - 
BOGE OTT Sag ae Seer a pS cat iAee eae Bee Se BAG Ne ig MO eS Care oe $ 123,724 27 
Accounts receivable, less reserve....-.- Bee pr ter as Sata Ope ea 631,575 29 
Inventory—Products and supplies.......- RSG ce SO ss SES ata ate ah 8,155 02 | 
Route salesmen’s deposits—Investment hind RiP Pes Mee ley 5,929 00 
- eta tiorrrent BneGhG acct a ae Pek OE ene Sma a ma shen er eS 769,383 58 
Prepaid insurance and taxes......-.-+-++-+- Bg Seige RE iets Cae ate etna pane OS einen 3,232 15 
Total assets Sh RE er ee reales yeaah oe peat Pee $ 1,224,570 11 


- Lrasiritiss, Carita AND SURPLUS— 
Current liabilities— ; 
56,745 93 


Accounts payable..........+-++++5++: ne oad een Minne oP emits matin 
~ Accrued taxes and payroll,......-.-. Fa Age aa aD aM aS ee 15,873 64 
: Pataticierentlibiittes... 202. cen eg eae er tae A eS 72,619 57 
Ce RETA Smee ER NN: aise Serie UE eh at ee ie outa 4,854 16 
Pigtails DiiCiOd a axles ne i NN ai eee Sse es $ 77,473 73 
Capitan StocK— _ IR Dac AI EE 
3,575 shares ($100.00) common EA OKe ha iS os PR Loan 8 Orhan Sane CRN tae eS $ 357,500 00 
 RESsERVES— 
Public liabuiby msurance: crea Secs ce e-t es w e ie e eer er - 20,260 44 
re GS EAN OG en ren ac Bn ee eS 20,447 64 
Taxes (prior period income CORUM) coc, ae ns ee ee Ee AS 325 62 
ed € 
PPL rOSOP ER oA as eee aa Ge tn ratg tet Re ind ee FT Se So 41,033 70 
ees re ea ee Cohan ete > Pn RE eS EAT LES AE TE een sees wate 748, 562 68 
= Total capital, reserves and SULOUIS. 2c ane Bane Cm Peete ses ee inst ict ov ay tees BGs. Rate aed ¢ 1,147,096 38 


Motel lish ities eaprial and surplus, .... 02022 fer sera eee Tt ce $ 1,224,570 11 
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(14) 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 DoMINIon Square BuILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


March 31, 1933. ~~ 


RETURNS, BY MONTHS, FROM 18 CENTS HANDLING CHARGE AT 
MAXVILLE AND ORMSTOWN 


Pounds 
1932 market Total 
3 milk 

$ cts. | 

ASC re SR Ra, CRORE COE SiR eh tah bea eae Dae M Nye Wins Sue tye Ts A 1,181,476 2,126 66 
PO BTU ALY. Oe IS) alice corte AE ie ry ee tau ele ie Ne Spee pe pee eee ee a gece}: ky 200. foe . 2,951 32am 
7) 2 0 RG A i On A Mea Cae oie Clap mre la SMe oar om cor MER Cg a Te SPE-ei beech eco! tee 1,361, 686 2,451 03 — 

Pe RS oe Ge ee SEAR oes SR es Fe ee ee 1,425, 126 2,565 23 

DU is a ag hide hat ek ah eR BW a a ee ee he ee eee ene 1,336, 166 2,405 10 
TER pe heer Aa lo ee ean Seneca ar een Si a Mee ee ees ean ae a 1, 078, 270 1,940 89 

“LLEES SRR ahaa Ene ONO (Oe PG gl cen eee LS ome later ATUNOR arate Mri. haga UN Or 2 947,841 1,706 11 

AUT OS ae sR NE A MMR POA SMa, CY ae AE An ELSI SON RI pariah Or ai as oe 1, 050, 040 1,890 07 

OU TOON 82) AR OR RR eR Pena Set ee aN ARON a EY Mai LUA art mele i ete 1,147,139 2,064 85 

CLE) ae See iitie 0 taal eat ean naan tatiana aw AL ai dag WA oer cre need oan ole Gikabe OF: 1,147,918 | 2,066 25 

INO PEEM DOT ir GN ees Ben ae aeons Oa a eee a aR ae es Sea eee oetar beedo, 16S 2,296 38 
DERBI OT etsy Pie ha as acs roca ope te eae 1,038,875 | — 1,869 97 
MOtE ea re Samet ne ee Pad SR nce en a <i 14, 241, 069 25,633 86 — 


(15) 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


703. DoMINIoN Square BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE, 


March 31, 1933. 
NAMES OF OFFICIALS AND SALARIES, 1932 5 


Officers ; Salaries 


Hei, Conklin, General'Manager?: 2-3. 0. ac ee OE hi a Ss Me oe $ 8,550 00 


re 


ie 


SPE 
4 
ae 


Gov ernment 


Publications 
SESSION 1933 


i (Be HOUSE OF COMMONS 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


: 
* 


MONDAY, MARCH 27, 1933 


No. 9 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESS: 
N . Charest, Vice-President and Secretary, J. J. Joubert Limited, Montreal. 


Appendix B,—Documents filed by Witness. 


OTTAWA 


2 F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1933 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houser or COMMONS, 
Mownpay, March 27, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, 
Brown, Carmichael, Gobeil, Hay, Loucks, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Mother- 
well, Mullins, Myers, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Stewart, Tummon, Weir 
(Macdonald). . 


4 Mr. Tummon for the sub-committee on witnesses reported that the officers 
of J. J. Joubert Limited, Montreal, had been summoned for to-day. 


er 
. Report concurred in. 


Mr. Napoleon Charest, vice-president and secretary of J. J. Joubert Limited, 
was called and sworn, 


The witness read a prepared statement and was examined at length. 


Witness filed certain statements which are printed as an appendix to 
this day’s evidence and agreed to file with the clerk certain other statements. 


Witness retired. 
The meeting adjourned sine die. 


A. A, FRASER, 
Clerk of the Comnuttee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


z 3 HousE of COMMONS, 
Marcu 27, 1933. 


- The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning the vice-president 
and the secretary of the J. J. Joubert Company of Montreal, who have been 
summoned here as witnesses at the instance of the subcommittee. We shall now 
call on them to give evidence. 

Mr, Napotzon Cuarest, called and sworn. 

. 

._ The CHarrMan: May I say that Mr. Charest has told me that he would 
much prefer to give his evidence in French. I have persuaded him, however, 
that it would be of very little advantage to the committee as it is constituted 
this morning, seeing that there are very few of the French-speaking members 
here. He has kindly consented to give his evidence in English, and I would ask 
for the consideration of the committee on his behalf while he is giving his 
evidence. ‘I am quite sure he will receive every consideration, as it is bound 
to be rather difficult for him. | 

The CuarrMAN: What is your name and address? 

The Witness: Napoleon Charest, Montreal. 


E 
By the Chairman: 
4 Q. What is your position with the company ?—A. Vice-president and 
treasurer of the J. J. Joubert, Company. 
a Q. I might say to you that the acoustics of this room are not too good, and 
‘I would ask you to speak as loudly and clearly as you can—A. Mr. Chairman, 
‘you can see my embrassassing position in trying to speak English. 
Mr. Moore: You speak English all right. 
The Wirness: At the beginning I shall read this document, which I pre- 
pared in French and in English for those who do. not understand French, as 
‘quickly as I can. The document I prepared myself and also translated it into 
‘English, and I shall read it in English, although I should very much prefer to 
express myself in my own language. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN, 
. Standing Committee of Agriculture and Colonization, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ont. | 

Dear S1r,—Called to testify before your committee, I thought it 
might be well to submit this statement in order to explain the situation 
more clearly. 

The Dairy Industry, like a great many other industries and especially 
the industries deriving from agriculture, is since a few years, suffering 
from a crisis of everproduction. Also, the prices paid by butter and 
cheese factories for the milk have fallen very low, and a great number 
of farmers and cattle breeders have looked forward to dispose of the milk 
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from their herds in the cities which offered immediate consumption in 
order to receive higher prices for it. This had the effect of increasing — 
the quantity of milk offered on sale in the cities to such an extent that 
the competition among the various producers has completely disrupted — 
the marketing conditions. 

The firm J. J. Joubert Limitée, whom I represent, always buy its 
milk exclusively from producers who subject themselves to the control 
of the Board of Health of the City of Montreal. All our shippers must 
comply with the regulations of the Board of Health, otherwise we refuse. 
their milk. And, in order to make sure that every shipper complies with 
these rules, that every operation pertaining to the production and handling ~ 
of milk is carried on in accordance with the standard of hygiene, we 
have in our employ a sanitary inspector who calls on each of our shippers, - 
to inspect their herds, see that the stables are well kept and that the 
utensils used are clean. We want to make sure that the herds supplying 
the milk to us are always in a No. 1 condition, and that the handling of 
the milk is made in a sanitary way. No milk is bought until the pro-— 
ducer has been approved by the Milk Inspection Bureau of the City of 
Montreal. | | i 
To this we add that our pasteurizing equipment is of the most 
modern type and that this operation is scientifically controlled by com- 
petent chemists who have at their disposal a laboratory especially fitted — 
up for this supervision, that we spare no effort or no expense to ensure 
to our customers milk products of the highest quality and presenting the 
highest degree of safety. | 

The practice so far as the buying of milk from producers is con-— 
cerned is to always set in advance for a particular period, the prices” 
which will be paid during that period. These prices are set in agreement 
with the Milk Producers’ Association of Montreal, taking into account 
the variations which may arise in the cost oi production. We observe the 
prices agreed upon for each period of the year, even if we have to suffer | 
losses which at times are quite heavy. ; 

In order to encourage the multiplication of good herds and the pro- 

duction of as rich a milk as possible, our milk purchases are made on the 
basis of the butter fat content of the milk delivered to us by each pro- 

ducer. In other words, our prices are based on milk containing 3-5 per 
cent butter fat. This means that all the shipments of milk we receive 
are tested. When the butter fat content is higher than 3-5 per cent basis, 
we pay a premium to our shippers of 3 cents per 100 pounds of milk for 

each fraction of #5 of 1 per cent over the basis. If a producer ships milk 

of 3°8 per cent butter fat, we pay him a premium of 9 cents per 100 

pounds over the price agreed upon. On the other hand, when the milk 

is of a lower butter fat content than the 3-5 per cent basis, we deduct 

from the price agreed upon, 3 cents per 100 pounds of milk for each 

fraction of 7y of 1 per cent, which tends to discourage heedlessness, thus 

to better the dairy industry. 

This practice has brought about very good results and has greatly 
contributed to the improvement of the quality of milk produced in our 
province. The average price we pay to farmers is higher than the price 
set. Here are some recent examples:— 

From January 1 to April 15, 1932, when the price agreed upon 
was $1.70 per 100 pounds, the average price paid was $1-7479. 

From April 16 to November 30, 1932, the agreed price was $1.35 
per 100 pounds but we have paid an average price of $1-3905. | 

In December of the same year, the agreed price was $1.60 per 
100 pounds, and we have paid an average price of $1-6841. 
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The above examples show the price paid as a result of the premium 
upon butter fat. However, when the effect of surplus milk upon price is 
considered, the average price actually received by the farmer is con- 
siderably less. Based upon the price paid as a result of the surplus, the 
farmer received:— 

From January 1 to April 15, 1932, $1-653. 
From April 16 to November 30, 1932, $1 - 226. 
In December, 1932, $1:682. 


Of course, these are the average prices, and if it still happens that 
~ we receive milk of a lower percentage of butter fat than the average fixed 
proportion, we receive some that is notably superior, and in the whole, 
we note that there is a general improvement in the quality of the milk 
delivered to us. | | 

When a farmer receives his cheque from our firm, it is always accom- 


panied by a detailed statement of the milk or cream he has shipped to us. 
MILK SURPLUS 


Having to meet daily requirements, we can not set up in advance 
and in a sure way, the quantity of milk required to meet the demand. 
As, on the other hand many producers are established in a region where 
there are no butter or cheese factories and would lose the milk that they 
would over produce if we limited the quantity of their shipments, there 
is an understanding by which we buy at the cheese or butter factory 
prices, the surplus milk we have on hand after the distribution. In other 
words, whatever milk is left over it is computed and deducted propor- 
tionately from the shipments that are made to us. 

About a year ago, the consumption having greatly reduced on 
account of the economic crisis, we decided to lay off a certain number 
of our shippers for an indefinite period. But, if certain shippers have 
found elsewhere a market for their milk, there are others who were in a 
very embarrassing position, and saw themselves almost ruined. Many 
of them came in to see us and told us that they were in a critical position. 
We consulted a certain number of our eood shippers, and told them in 
what position some other shippers were in. The shippers who were con- 
sulted, desiring to protect their own, agreed that we should continue to 
receive the milk from the farmers who had been placed in such a critical 
position. These shippers thereby gave a fine example of their spirit of 
co-operation, for in protecting other shippers, whom they did not even 
know, they have no less agreed to suffer a loss from the fact that our 
milk surplus, not sold for immediate consumption, became greater and 
through this, a greater proportion of their shipments was paid to them 
at price agreed by the butter and cheese factories. 

It is to help those farmers who absolutely depend on the sale of their 
milk for their living that we accept more milk than is required to meet the 
demand of our consumers, and the result of this is a rather heavy sur- 
plus, surplus for which we can only pay for at the price paid by butter 
makers, as we use this milk ourselves to make the same product. This 
practice has thus for effect to save from bankruptcy, and even ruin, a 
certain number of farmers. 

The buttermilk which we sell is not the original buttermilk that 
comes from the churning of butter, but milk that is scientifically fer- 
mented and produced by the use of a lactic ferment. It then results that 
the sale of milk is increased of that much more for the producers. 

In concluding, I wish to emphasize that we maintain a system of 
controlling conditions under which milk is produced and handled, in order 
to ensure to cur customers, its nutritive value and sanitary quality. 
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“Careful inspection of the source of supply, the production and the 
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handling of the milk on the farm; constant supervision and sanitary — 
control by expert chemists, of the quality of the milk we receive and — 


distribute; efficient and expensive equipments to control the pasteuriza- 
tion scientifically; and a sanitary delivery service.” 


We buy our milk on the butter fat basis, that is we take into account _ 
the quantity of butter fat contained in the milk we receive, and pay for — 


it accordingly, This is an important factor in the buying of the milk, 
for it assures a better price to the good producers for its intrinsical 
quality, and tends to higher the grade of the milk delivered to the con- 


sumers and particularly the children to whom milk is the essential food. ; 


Now gentlemen, I have said in this statement that our milk is pasteurized. 3 
All our milk is pateurized except certified milk. I have here, Mr. Chairman, — 
_ two by-laws, one from the province of Quebec, and one from the Federal — 


Department of Agriculture, concerning pasteurization. I am just going to read 
the last paragraph which concerns pasteurization, It is written in French and 
I will read it in French and then translate it into English. “Il est interdit de 
nourrir les animaux dans une zone réservée avec les sous-produits des from- 
ageries, des stations d’écrémage et des beurreries, & monis que lesdits sous- 
produits n’aient été d’abord stérélisés par la chaleur.” The English translation 
is as follows: It is forbidden to feed animals in a reserve zone with sub- 


products of cheese factories, skimming stations and butter factories unless those _ 


sub-products have been sterilized with heat.” 


So if it is good -for the animals, if pasteurization is good for the animals — 


it should be good for the people. I have here a similar by-law of the province of 
Quebec. Unfortunately I have not a copy of the by-law of the province of Ontario; 


but I am told in Ontario they have a by-law on this subject also. The by-law | 


of the province of Quebec says: “Le propriétaire ou le gérant de toute fabrique 
de beurre ou de fromage, ou des deux, est obligé de pasteuriser le lait écrémé 
et le petit-lait de beurre et de fromage provenant du lait ou de la créme apportés 
et travaillés dans sa fabrique.” : : 

The English translation is as follows: “The owner or the proprietor or 
the manager of any or all factories, either cheese or butter or combined, is 


obliged to pasteurize skimmed milk or the buttermilk from the churn or butter-. 


milk from the cheese, after being made to give it to animals. That is all I 
have, although I have other figures. a | : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is your full statement?—A. That is all I have prepared, but I 
brought figures. a 

(). You have figures concerning your operations, have you?—A. I have sir. 

(. Do you care to give them in advance or will you give them under cross- 
examination?—A. I can give them right away. 3 

Q. Very good; is that your financial statement?—A. Yes. Gross sales in 
the past year, 1932, were $2,997,764.87. 

Q. Would you repeat that?—A. $2,997,764.87. The total taken from sales, 
all discounts and allowances $43,076.69. 


By Mr. Pickel: | 
Q. What is that?—A. $43,076.69, provision for bad debts, discounts and 
and allowances. Net sales $2,954,680.18. Milk and milk products $1,052,966.30; 
purchases of butter and so forth $388,622; total cost of products $1,441,588.32: 
production expenses, selling expenses which comprises salaries and wages, com- 


mission, expenses material, depreciation, insurance, taxes, other property ex- — 
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penses, reserve for bad debts, publicity and administrative expenses, $905,720.77; 
the gross profit, $155,734.27. 

The CuatrmMan: The gross profit again, please? 

The Witness: $155,734.27. Will I continue the same document? 

The CuarrMAN: Well, shall we finish the rest that he has to give us in 
figures, or is the committee getting much advantage from these figures? I think 
it would be wiser perhaps to have these matters brought out under cross ques- 
tioning, so that you can consider each phase as you go along. 

(Carried. ) 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. What is your name again?—A. My name or the name of the company? 

Q. Your name?—A. My name is Charest. 
Q. Your company is an independent company, is it; that is, is it Just a 
company by itself or is it a subsidiary of another company?—A. Well, it is a 
subsidiary company, but it is incorporated under the by-laws of the province 
of Quebec. | : 

Q. But the company is owned by whom?—A. Well, it is a subsidiary of 


the Borden Company. | 


Q. Of the Borden Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. But run and operated, however, as a distinct unit?—A. A distinct com- 
pany, yes. | 

Q. Yes, a distinct unit. Have you there the total number of pounds of 
fluid milk?—A. We have sir. ; | 

Q. That was purchased in the year 1932?—A. Yes, we have; 37,897,396 
pounds. 

Q. 37,897,396 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that includes all milk purchased at association prices?—A. No, 
all milk; all milk received, association and surplus milk, all milk. 

Q. Association and surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you purchase any cream in.addition to that?—A. We do, we did. 

-Q. But the cream is not included in those pounds of milk?—A. No—well, 
there was some cream, some cream taken from the surplus, but a small quantity. 
We buy cream from individual shippers, and we also have a factory of our own. 
. Q. What I was trying to get at was, that was the amount purchased as 
fluid milk, but did not include anything purchased as cream, and I understand 
that is milk purchased at the association price and the surplus milk?—A. No, 
ail milk bought is all computed altogether. All the milk received. 

Q. Can you give us the average cost per hundred pounds of that fluid milk 
for the year 1932?—A. The average cost for all milk? 

Q. For that amount of milk, both association and surplus?—A. All milk, 
$1.39-3. 

Q. $1.89:3?—A. Yes. 

 Q. That price of $1.39-3 was the price that it cost your company delivered 

at your door oreat your plant, was it?—A. That is the amount—that is the 


E price that we pay to the producer. 


Q. Yes, the price you pay to the producers?—A. To the producers. 

Q. The average price that you paid to the producers?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the milk delivered at your plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the farmer or the producer paid the freight or the transporta- 
tion costs on that?—A. He did, sir. : 

Q. Which would average about probably 25 cents a hundred pounds?— 


A. Sometimes, I would not say the average price, because some live closer— 
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milk that is shipped within a radius of forty miles costs the farmer 15 cents 
per can, which is 20 cents a hundred; and over forty miles it costs him 25 cents 
a hundred, or 20 cents a can. 

Q. Now, what percentage of that total amount of milk, 37,897,396 pounds, 
was paid for at association prices?—A. 82-7. ; 

Q. 82-7; the balance was paid for at the surplus price?—A. Yes, 17:3. 

Q. 17:3; can you give the committee the average cost per quart of the 
milk; you say $1.39-3 per hundred pounds; have you the figures there bringing 
it down to quarts, the average?—A. Yes, -0387. . 

Q. Point what?—A. -0387. 

Q. That is approximately 3:87 cents per quart, a little better than 33 
cents per quart? 


The CHAIRMAN: 3%. 


By Mr. Tummon: | 
Q. I presume that milk that was purchased at association prices was 
largely disposed of by the quart as fluid milk?—A. Not all; it was disposed of 
in quarts and disposed of in cans, to different institutions or restaurants, hotels, 
or hospitals. I think I can tell you what you want to know, what is in your 
mind. There was 68 per cent of the milk sold retail to the houses. 


Q. 68 per cent sold retail to the houses; yet what was delivered to the ~ 


hospitals or restaurants or such like was all delivered by measure, nevertheless, 
was it not?—A. Will you repeat that, please? 
Q. Well, really what I asked—I said by quart—but I really meant by 
measure, it was delivered really by quart or by gallon or such like?—A. Well— 
Q. You don’t sell your milk by the hundred pounds to customers?—A. No; 
to private homes it is pints or quarts. | 


Q. Pints or quarts, and to the hotels it is by the callon?—A. To the stores 


it is sold in half pints or pints or by the measure, bulk, that is all. 

Q. It is all measured?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give the committee the average selling price per quart for the 
year 1932? You told us the average cost price was -0387. Now, the average 
selling price per quart?—A. It was -0968. 

Q. -0968?—A. -0968. 

Q. That would be 9:68 cents per quart?—A. Yes. io 

Q. Now, that means a spread of approximately in the neighbourhood of 
6 cents per quart, does it not?—A. -0581, to be exact. : 

Q. -0581?—A. -0581. 

Q. That is a little better than 57 cents per quart. Have you the figures 
there by which you account for that spread, Mr. Charest?—A. You want these 
in detail? 

Q. Yes, we would like to have it in fairly good detail. Supposing we start 
of the beginning again. We have the price per hundred pounds. We have the 


price that it cost you per quart, and that would he of course, less transportation | 


to the producer. Now, I presume that milk is shipped directly from the pro- 
ducer to the Montreal plant, Mr. Charest?—A. Yes, it is. ° 

Q. You have no depots or receiving stations?—A. Receiving stations? If 
you mean—no, it just comes in to our dairy; but we get the milk at the Windsor 
station or the Viger station, the different stations. 

Q. What I mean is this, do you maintain receiving depots out through 
the country?—A. No, we don't. 

Q. You don’t; did you purchase any milk or cream or such like from the 
receiving stations of your sister plant, the Borden Farm Products?—A. Very 
seldom. | 

Q. Very seldom?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you in the year 1932?—A. We have; I could not recollect from 
memory, but we do sometimes when the milk—in a short season. By short 
season I expect that you know what I mean. 

Q. Yes, when there is a shortness?—A. A shortage of milk, when we recelve 
less milk from our individual shippers. 

Q. When you purchase that from the firm of Borden Farm Products Com- 
pany, how do you pay for it? Do you pay them a profit on what they get, or 

give them something extra, or less price, or what? Or do you just simply take 
it off the hands of the other company at the price they purchased it at?— 
A. Practically, it is so much gallon, very, very close. We give them 10 cents 
a hundred pounds more. 

Q. 10 cents per hundred pounds more?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the first item of cost which enters into the spread?—A. That 
is the number of quarts sold, that would be 11,158,372 quarts. 

Q. Quarts that were sold?—A. Yes. i 

Q. That were distributed off your wagons?—A. It was all sold different 
ways. 

Q. Sometimes sold off the wagons and sometimes sold to restaurants and 
hotels?—A. Yes. : 

Q. All right; what we are trying to get at is how you make up or how you 
account for that spread of 5-81?—A. Well, it is the total value or difference. 

Q. Just a minute——A, The value per quart as I gave before is -387, and 
we have it at -0968, so that the difference is the spread. 

Q. 5-817?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there are certain costs that enter in to make that spread, trans- 
portation, factory costs and such like; have you other items there, bottling and 
such like?—A. We can’t give it to you in quarts. I have not got it. We have 
just given you the total of expenses. 

, Q. The total expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have not any statement there at all, that would give the Com- 
mittee an idea how costs are made up? At least, how that spread is made up? 
—A. The sales is -0968, and the cost of the product is -0387. The production, 
selling and delivery expenses is -0555, and the net profit is -00238. 

Q. The profit is which?—A. I beg your pardon, sir? +0023, and the income 


tax -0003. 


Q. Now, if you have not the itemized costs, we cannot have them this 
morning, That is per quart, I presume, that profit?—A. That is per quart. 

@. 0°23 per quart?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or rather, -0023 per quart. That refers only to the amount produced 
and paid for at the association prices?—A. That is all the milk sold. 

Q. All the milk sold?—A. Yes. 

Q. But that milk that was sold by the quart or by the gallon or by the 
measure, all came from that, that was paid for at the association price, was it? 
—A. All at the agreed price with the producer. 

Q. With the producer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or the market price or the association price whichever you wish.—A. 
Well, the association price, yes. | 

Q. Did any of the surplus milk or any of the milk paid for at surplus prices 
eo into that?—A. There was not. I am impressing this, no milk of surplus 
which was not paid to the farmer at prices above the surplus price. 

Q. Will you repeat that, please?—A. That is— 

Q. We recognize your difficulty. Now, Just take the thing easy and we will 
~ get along—A. Tout le lait qui a été vendu a éte payé au prix de la vente, c’est- 
A-dire que la différence entre le lait vendu et le lait acheté est du surplus et ce 
surplus la a été payé au prix du beurre et tout l’autre lait a été payé tel quil 
avait été entendu avec les cultivateurs. 
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Mr. Gopeiu: I don’t really know what you are trying to get at. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I want to find out if any of the milk that was sold at the regular price 
per quart and delivered per quart or per gallon as the case may be, was all milk 


that was bought at the association price or was it bought—some of it bought at — 


the surplus price?—A. I might express myself better, I don’t know who you 
are— | 
. Q. No—A. You might be one of our customers, if you live in Montreal. 
Q. No.—A. Supposing that you would be—yes, you would be, and we would 
serve you, I would say that there was not any milk, any surplus milk that we 
would have sold you. : 

Q. I see—A. Under ten cents or nine cents or eight cents per quart. 

Q. That is what we wanted to get at. Your surplus milk was used in some 
other way?—A. Yes, as I said. : 

Q. That is what I wanted to get at. Now we understand each other. You 
said that your surplus was 17 point something, was it not—17:3?—A. 17-03. 
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Q. Will you tell the committee how you disposed of that surplus milk?— | : 


A. We made butter with it. 
Q. You made butter with it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. All of it?—A. I would not say all; I have no figure; I would say there is 
very little that went into the—that we made sweet cream out of. . 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Can you tell the committee the average price per hundred pounds that 


you paid the producer for that surplus milk?—A. I have not got it. : 
. Q. Well, you paid different prices throughout the year 1932, I presume ?— 
A. Yes; all this surplus milk, I might answer you in some way, being paid at 
the price of butter; we follow the market price of butter, and we gave the farmer 
whatever the market price was for all surplus. ; . 

Q. Whatever the butter price was?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is if milk was 3-5, you paid him the butter price, butter fat prices — 


which would go into butter, being 3-5 pounds in one hundred pounds of milk.— 
A. Should we give you an example? Say 3-5 pounds of butter fat would be 
twenty-five cents, 25 cents per pound butter fat; what would you say? 


Q. Well, what I meant to say when butter fat was paid 25 cents a pound, — 


for cream that was being used for butter would you pay 25 cents?—A. It would 
be 88 cents per hundred pounds of milk. 
Q. You would pay that?—A. 88 cents for one hundred pounds of milk. © 
Q. But you cannot give us the average price per one hundred pounds that 
you paid for your surplus milk?—A. No. 
Q. Can you furnish the committee with that information, later on?—A. 
We could hardly do that. I don’t say we could not; perhaps we could, but it 
would mean a lot of work and I don’t know if we would give you an exact result. 
Q. Well, it seems to me it would be rather necessary that we have that, if 
we could get it—A. Well, if we can. | 
Q. I don’t want to insist on it—A. No; I will say this, if it can be given, 
I will give it. We have nothing to hide. | 7 
Q. I don’t see why you cannot give it. You know what you paid for it; 
you know the number of pounds you bought.—A. ‘Yes. Se 
Q. Now, the average of the hundred pounds divided into what you paid 
for it will give you the average per hundred pounds.—A. We pay the farmer 
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twice a month, and it may be twice a month the price was different, and we 
would have to go through a whole year; that would be twenty-four accounts 


that we would have to compute. 


Q. Well, I know; but you gave us the price per hundred pounds, the average - 
price per hundred pounds that you paid for 86 per cent; surely you ought to 
be able to furnish the committee with the average price per hundred pounds for 
17 point something per cent.—A. If we can get it, I will give it to you. 

Q. All right; we will say that.—A. I will say I will give it to the committee. 

Q. Now then, was all this surplus milk used for butter manufacture, Mr. 
Charest?—A. I said a few minutes ago that there was some for cream. 

Q. Sweet cream?—A. Cream, but very little. | 

'Q. Very little for sweet cream; do you purchase sweet cream from the 
farmers?—A. We do, yes. : : 

- Q. Have you the quantity, the number of points of sweet cream and the 
pounds of butter fat that you purchased in 1932?—A. We can give you the 
quantity of sweet cream that we have bought to be sold as sweet cream. 

~Q. You haven’t that with you?—A. Yes, we have it. We can give you the 
number of pounds of butterfat. 

Q. And the 100 pounds?—A. No, no, I say we have the number of pounds 
of sweet cream bought to be sold as sweet cream. 

Q. All right—A. There is 452,806 pounds of butterfat. 2 

Q. Of sweet cream, purchased as sweet cream?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. That practically covers the sweet cream that was delivered; that is, a 
little perhaps from the surplus amount added to that, constituted your sweet 
cream business?—-A. These are the number of pounds of butterfat as sweet 
cream, sold as sweet cream. 

Q. That was pounds of butterfat?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not the number of pounds now, the weight?—A. No. 

Q. Will you furnish the committee with that?—-A. Do you mean the num- 
ber of pounds of sweet cream bought to be sold as sweet cream? 

Q. When you purchased that sweet cream—say I was shipping you a can of 
that cream, you would weigh that can when it came in?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would test it for the butterfat content?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would buy it according to weight and butterfat content?—A. Yes, 


Q. I want the amount of both. I am trying to get at the pounds of cream 
and the amount of butterfat?—A. We haven’t got it, sir. 

Q. Will you furnish it to the committee?—A. We can get it, and we will 
give it to you. | 

Q. Thank you sir. Now then, can you give the committee the average 
price per pound of butterfat that that sweet cream cost you in 1932?—A. The 
average price we paid was 24°52 cents. 
Q. That was per pound of butterfat for the year 1932? 
The CuHarrMAN: That is sweet cream. 
The WITNESS: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. That is sweet cream. Now then, in selling that sweet cream, how many 
grades of sweet cream do you sell?—A. Ten per cent, 15 per cent, 20 per cent, 
25 per cent, 30 per cent, 35 per cent, 40 per cent; and there is sweet and sour— 
anything you want. 

Q. Well, we are talking about sweet cream?—A. Well then, if you want 32 
per cent sweet cream and if you are a big enough consumer, we will make it 


_ for you. 
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Q. Well then, can you furnish the committee with the average selling price 
in 1932 of these different creams?—A, The average price was -1287. 
Q. That is, per quart?—A. No, per half-pint, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of all grades?—A. All grades, yes, sir. 
Q. Can’t you give it for each?—A. I can’t give it. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Well, if the committee wants it for each, we can get it, | am quite satis- 
fied as far as I am concerned with the average ‘selling price on all. 


The CHARMAN: Very well, go ahead. 
Mr. TumMon: That is all I am interested in. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What do you get for your 10, 15, 20 and 40 per cent cream, how do you 
sell it?—-A. Well, that is the average here. 


Q. That is by the pint?—A. I don’t know a pint, I haven’t got it—that 


is the half-pint. 

Q. That is for the half-pint?—A. The average is 12-87. 

Q. That is the average?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you sell your 10 per cent at?—A. I haven’t got ae figures 
with me. 

Q. Well, don’t you know your business?—A. That is the 1982 price, sir. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Yes, that is right, J am dealing with 1932. I want ie vet ae on the 
record. That is the reason I was dealing with that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said, your average selling price for 1932, for all grades per half- 
pint was— ?—A. 12-87. 

Q. That would mean, that per quart it would run aout 49-4 cents, around 
that? Now then, outside of the milk delivered as sweet milk and sweet cream 
that you purchased there was butter. I presume butter was sold off your wagons 
wasn’t it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there anything else that you manufacture, or utilize, milk or cream 
for, and dispose of, in your plant?—A. We sell eggs, ‘and we sell cheese “80. 

Q. Ice cream?—A. Well, on different waggons. 

Q. On different waggons?—A. ‘Yes, sir, 

Q. The cost of your eggs is in your financial statement, I presume?—A. I 
haven’t got it here. 

Q. Is it separated from the milk, or the cream, in your financial state- 
ment?—A. It is separated, yes. 

Q. It is shown as separate purchases?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Shown as a separate receipt?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the profit is shown separately ?—A. If there was. 

Q. Well, if there was, yes; we will admit that?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is shown separately ?—A. Unfortunately, it is not. 

Q. Then, any profit that there would be, would be all confined to milk ?—A. 
Ee, sir. 

Q. Now, you filed that financial statement there with the chairman, did you? 
The CHAIRMAN: It should be printed in the minutes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


—Q. That. is right. Will you file that with the. secretary and it. will be 


printed with the minutes?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we will. 
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Q. That was for the year 1932?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The calendar year is your business year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the paying of dividends or such hke?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. That is all handled by the parent company?—A. If there are any 


_ dividends, yes. 


Q. But, that is a matter——A. The J. J. Joubert Company has not paid 
any dividends. 
Q. No, but if they did they would not anyway, would they?—A. I beg your 
ardon ? 
: Q. Supposing there were profits out of which to pay dividends, they would 
car pay the dividends, would they ?—A. I don’t think so. 
Q. The question of dividends is a matter for the parent company, isn’t 


ss) A and not for J. J. Joubert?—A. That is right. 


Q. Then, if there is any profit, profit sufficient to warrant a dividend, the 
= Fa Joubert Company forwards that to the main company?—A. We supply 
our statements, and that is all we do. 

Q. And you have nothing to do with that?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Do the Borden company, the main parent company, keep a head office 
in the Dominion of Canada?—A. Yes, I know that they have an office, they 
have a meeting place—I don’t know if they have an office. 

Q. All your reports as a subsidiary which you make to the parent com- 
pany; where do they go?—A. They go to Ottawa, here. 

Q. Go to Ottawa?—A. Yes, sir, we send our reports to Ottawa. 

-Q. You send your reports all to Ottawa?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. To whom?—A. To a gentleman called— 
Q@. What company do you send it to?—A. To the Ottawa Dairy Conan 


By Mr. ee 


Q. To the Ottawa Dairy Company ?—A. They are sent to a Mr. Thorne. 

Q. To a Mr. Thorne, in care of the Ottawa Dairy Company’?—A. Yes, sir. 

(.-Is the Ottawa Dairy Company in Ottawa, a subsidiary of Bordens, 
do you know?—A. I would not be able to answer that. I would believe they 
are a company like ourselves. I would not say for sure, I do not know exactly 


~ how they stand. 


Q. You make no reports direct to the parent company in New York?— 
A. The figures are sent to Ottawa. 

Q. And any communication, or instructions, to your company as a sub- 
sidiary company come from Ottawa?—A. Yes. You mean all? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, not all; some come from New York also. 

Q. Some come from New York’?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The statement that you have furnished is an audited statement, is it 
Mr. Charest?—A. Yes, it. is. 

Q. For the year 1932?—A. ae sir. 


By Mr r. Brown: 
Q. You have said that you are a subsidiary of the Borden company?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
Q. How many subsidianies of the Borden company are operating in Mont- 
real?—A. Well, there are twe, from what J know. 
Q. You know of two anyway. We had one here before-us a few days ago, 


and they told us that they were in close connection with the receiving depots 
at Maxville and Ormstown?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do I understand, from your statement to Mr. Tummon, that you have 


no such direct connection?—A. Would you mind repeating your question please, 
sins | ee “ie 
Q. Well, the company that testified here a few days ago, said that they 
had a direct connection with the receiving depots at Ormstown and Maxville. 
Do you have direct connection with these depots?—A. No, we have not, sir. 


Q. I think you said though that when you require more milk you buy | : 


it from the Borden company at an increased price of 10 cents a hundred ?— — 


A. Well, we buy milk, not only from Bordens, but from anybody who has 
extra milk and wants to sell it. 
Q. Do your delivery routes cover the same districts as those of the other 
company?—A. They cover the city. | ne hae 
Q. Do your delivery routes cover the same streets as those of this other 
subsidiary Borden company ?—A. They do, yes. 
Q. That is, you have two delivery waggons of subsidiaries of the Borden 
company travelling the same milk routes?—A. All milk companies do. 
Q. Of course. That is a matter of interest to us that we will have to look 
into, why two subsidiaries of the same company should be serving the same 
milk routes. I think, perhaps, that is all I want to ask. In the meantime, you 
have promised to furnish a fuller financial statement in regard to the various 
items that enter into the spread?—-A. Whatever was asked. 
Q. I think that is all I want to bring out in the mean time. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. You said, in your statement, that you at one time decided to lay off 
a lot of your patrons?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was, because of the fact that you were getting too much milk?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. I took from that that you preferred to be without the business, with regard 


to surplus milk?—A. Certainly, because we did not require that milk; it was 
not wanted. oe 
— Q. Well, from your statement then would you say this, that if you could 
get your requirements that you would rather not have any surplus milk what: 
soever?—A. In the milk business you can not buy exactly your requirements. 
Q. No, but if it were possible for you to get your requirements?—A. Some- 
times you are short, sometimes you have too much. You can’t run a milk busi- 
ness and have exactly what you want. 


Q. Do you pretend to make a profit out of this surplus milk?—A. No aS 


we do not, and it is well understood; those were the orders that were given— 
that all surplus milk was treated to be made into butter. , 
Q. Now then, have you the price per quart, or per hundred pounds perhaps 


would be easier, that you paid for milk for consumption purposes by itself— 


not the average price of all your milk, but the price that you paid, that is 
the Association price, per hundred pounds?—A. $1-5030. : 


= 


Q. How many quarts of milk do you bottle out of a hundred pounds, have 


you that?—A. I haven’t got that. 

Q. One of the witnesses that were here said they got 38-6 quarts; would 
Da be about what it would amount to per hundred pounds?—A. I haven’t it 

ere, 3 

Q. Now then, do you do a wholesale business also?—A. Both sir, wholesale 
and retail. 

Q. Then, about the price at which you sell milk per quart in bottles for 
wholesale purposes; do you sell to any of these dealers?—A. We do, yes sir. 


We sell to wholesale. Last year we sold wholesale less than the retail. Say the 


retail was -1038, then the wholesale was 2 cents less. 
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Q. Two cents less than the retail?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to licensed dealers in Montreal?—A. Oh, we don’t sell those. 
@. You don’t sell to those at all?—A. No, sir. 

. @. What is that wholesale trade for, restaurants and so on?—A. That 2 
~ cents less i is to grocery stores. 

Q. Chain stores, and so forth?—A. Yes. 

. Q. Well that ‘would be—you would not have the average price of your 
~ wholesale milk for the last year, would you?—A. We sell 2 cents a quart less. 

Q. It would be just 2 cents a quart less. Then the average price for retail 
was, say, 10 cents?—A. It would be 8:38. 

Q. Now then, it would appear that the spread is greater from the time that 
~ that milk is in the bottle ready for wholesale and the time when it reaches the 
- door step of the consumer. by 2 cents a quart?—A. No, the spread on all milk 
is -0581; for all milk. 

Q. Yes, and on wholesale milk it is 2 cents less?—A. Yes. . 
: Q. Therefore that 2 cents per quart spread is in delivery ohare is that 
— right?—A. Is not spread. 
Q. There are no other charges, is that right?—A. Two aun less, straight. 
@. Two cents less spread on wholesale milk?—-A. Two cents less per quart... 
a Q. Yes. Well then, that would make it that you make as much profit on 
_ your wholesale milk as you do on your retail milk?—A. Oh my, no sir. 
2 @. You make more profit on your retail milk?—A. Yes, sir. 
2 Q. That is all I want. Now then, the total profit you gave us was -0023, 
is that per quart?—A. No, that is profit. 
_ Q. Profit. Is that per quart?—A. Yes, per quart. 
? Q. That would be a little less than a quarter of a cent per quart?—A. Yes, 
e sir. 
_ By Mr. Mullins: 


3 Q. May I ask you, Mr. Charest, what. your capitalization is?—A. It would 
4 fie $765,100. 
3 Q. Who is the president of the company?—A. Mr. J. J. Joubert is the 
_ president, I am vice-president and Mr. Martin is secretary. 
Q. Is Mr. Joubert the founder of the corporation?—-A. He is the head, the 
* president. 
| Q. Since the company was founded has the capital been raised?—A, I 
have it. here, the first company was incorporated by letters patent of the 
- Province of Quebec on the 4th of December, 1914. The charter of the company 
was amended on the 18th of January, 1921, and again December 30, 1925, and 
- December 3, 1930. These amendments consisted in changing the powers of the 
- company, excepting that the amendment in 1921 increased the capital from 
* $299,000 to $500,000. 
i Q. Did you issue more stock each time?—A. No, sir. 
a Q. Each time you changed the personnel or organization?—A. No, it was 
capital that was wanted for the business. 
@. How many shares of stock have you out?—A. 7,651 shares. 
@. And how many do the Borden people hold?—A. T haven’t got that here. 
Q. Do they hold 51 per cent of the stock, do you know?—A. They do, 
ir. 
Q. More than that?—A. More than that, yes sir. 
@. More than 51 per cent of the stock?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then, their head office would be in New York?—A. Yes. 
Q. What do you do with the profits that you get from this organization ; 
you have some profits don’t you?—A. We keep them here because it is in the 
a surplus. 

Q. What?—A. It is put in the surplus account. 
61762—2 
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Q. But don’t you transfer the profits?—A. No, it 1s left in the company. 


.Q. You didn’t transfer any?—A. Not that I know of, there has not been 


any transfer. . 
Q. You just put it back into the company?—A. It is in the surplus. 


Q. What is the surplus, did you say?—A. I could give it to you here, 4 


$755,163.44. i 

Q. That is your surplus. Let me ask you a question, do you pasteurize 
milk?—-A. We pasteurize all our milk, except what I said, the certified milk. | 

Q. Which do you consider the better for the consuming public, the pasteur- 
szed milk or the certified milk?—A. We would not sell, except certified milk, 
we would not sell any milk that is not pasteurized. 

Q. The certified milk comes from a healthy cow, that is, it is tested?—A. 
Supposed to be healthy, sir. 

Q. It comes from a healthy cow?—A. I would not say healthy, I would 
say supposed to be healthy. 

Q. Well, it comes from a dairy that has been tested and inspected?—A. And 
the cows are supposed to be healthy, but I would not say that they are all 
healthy cows, sir. 

Q. Well, it is certified milk?—A. It is certified milk, sir. 


Q. Well, as an expert in that line of business, you have been in it for some 3 


time—which milk do you prefer, the pasteurized or the certified?—A. I would 
not drink for myself— 
Q. No, outside of business?—A. I am speaking for myself, I would drink 


pasteurized milk. If you don’t mind, I don’t know if you were here when I 


began, but I have copies of two by-laws here, one from the province of Quebec 
and one from the Federal Department of Agriculture. They say that milk 
to be given to animals, pigs and calves, has to be pasteurized; so, if it is good 
for the pigs and the calves, it must be good for people to use pasteurized milk. 

Q. One of the leading physicians in Montreal says that pasteurized milk 
develops bacteria faster than ordinary milk. I have a letter: here from one of 
the leading medical authorities in Montreal and I might as well read what he 
says. He says in part: “The truth of the matter is that pasteurization properly 
conducted does not affect either the taste or the vitamines to any appreciable 
extent. Furthermore bacteria develops with greater ease in pasteurized milk,” 
That is from one of the leading medical men in Montreal?—A. Well, that may 
be one— 


Q. And he says that bacteria develops with greater ease in pasteurized — 


milk than it does in ordinary milk?—A. Well, that may be the idea of one man, 
but I would say that these by-laws were passed, sir, they have been discussed 
by more than one man; and they came to this conclusion, because they made a 
law out of it. 

Mr. Moors: Is that man of yours agriculturally trained? 

Mr. Mutuins: No, he is one of the outstanding medical men in Montreal. 
I am speaking from practical experience, doctor, I know men that have used. 
one cow’s milk that have lived to a ripe old age. | : 

Mr. Moore: I know them too, they have used one cow’s milk and lived to 
a ripe old age. . 


By Mr. Mullins: 
Q. Do you make buttermilk? 
mented milk. 
Q. Fomented milk?—A. Fermented. ; 
Q. Well, it is not buttermilk?—A. Cultured buttermilk. | | 
Q. Do you use a cube for that purpose, a medical preparation?—A. It is, 
I would not say medical—we have a chemist. | 


A. We do, sir; well, we make and sell fer- | 
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By Mr. Moore: 
~ Q. He probably means lactic acid?—A. Lactic acid, yes. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. What do you get a quart for that?—A. Ten cents a quart. 

Q. It is manufactured from the surplus milk?—A. No. 

Q. Or from skim milk?—A. No, it is from milk that would contain about 
2 per cent butterfat. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness if they sell milk to in- 
dependent distributors?—A. We do not. 
Q. You sell them no milk?—-A. We absolutely refuse. 


Q. In some of the chain stores, you supply them at 2 cents a quart less?— 
| A. Yes, sir. 


. 
j 
2g 
; 


@. You don’t make as much profit on that, you say, as you do on the milk 
distributed direct to your customers?—A. No, sir, we do not, 

7 Q. Therefore, it costs you less than 2 cents-to distribute to private in- 
: dividuals?—A. I would not say it cost us less than 2 cents. 

q Q. It must cost, you less if you sell it to individuals and make more profit 
_ on it by. distributing it, it must cost you less when you distribute it to each 
, concern?—A. We sell it at 2 cents less. 


Q. You sell it to chain stores at 2 cents less?—A. Yes. 

a Q. Than you sell to a private individual?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. And you don’t make less profit on that than you do on what you sell 
_ to private individuals?—A. I would not be able to answer that. 

Q. Well, you said so. You said you didn’t make as much profit. selling 
the chain stores at 2 cents less?—A. On the wholesale milk we do not. 

@. Well then, it must cost you less than 2 cents to distribute to private 


maT le 
i 


Individuals?—A. I would not say so. 

Q. Well, if it costs you less than 2 cents to deliver to chain stores at 2 
cents less you must be making more money on this milk sold at 2 cents less than 
_ you do on the other milk sold to individuals, according to your own argument? 
j —A, ae we sell it to them at 2 cents less per quart it is—we could not make 

a profit. 
4 (. Are there companies in Montreal selling to independent distributors?. 
j —A. There are, sir. ° 
S @. What do they sell at, a quart?—A. I do not know, sir. 


Q. Are there any companies in Montreal pasteurizing milk for farmers and 
allowing them to distribute?—A. What is that, sir? 

Q. Are there any companies pasteurizing milk for farmers and allowing 
them to distribute it?—A. Not that I know of. , 
Q. I mean farmers who bring in their own milk, get a licence, take it to a 
 pasteurizing plant and distribute it themselves?—A. I do not know about that, 
sir. ; 


= —_ ee ee ee eee 


Q. What does it cost to pasteurize milk?—A. I haven’t got that separate. 
Q. But you have got it?—A. Pasteurizing goes into some other costs, you 
_ know. | 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. You have your own inspectors?—A. We have inspectors in the country 
to inspect the farms, yes. 

_. _Q. Why is that necessary?—A. In order to take more care to have a 

better supply of milk. 
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Q. If your inspector goes out and the inspectors of the city of Montreal 4 
refuse him, what are you going to do?—A. We are governed by the by-laws of _~ 
the city of Montreal. - ; 3 
Q. The city of Montreal have their own inspectors?—A. Yes. = 

Q. Why is it necessary for you to have them?—A. In order to make sure 
again; because I would say that in the city of Montreal they do the best they 
can, and with the number of inspectors that they have we think it is safer for us 
to inspect our own. 

Q. Well, that is making insurance doubly sure, but it is not absolutely 
necessary ?—A. Well, it is better. ; 

Q. It adds to the expense. The supreme inspector is the city of Montreal? ~ 
—_A No. Weare glad to make the necessary expense because it ensures a better 
quality of milk to our customers. sae . 

Q. It simply makes more expense for nothing?—A. I would not say,— 

Q. Does not the inspector at Montreal have the supreme authority ?— 
A. They have the supreme authority, but if I can do better in the city of 
Montreal it is our business to do better. 2 - 

- Q. Now, Mr. Charest, you say you pay for distributing milk a certain 
price to the producer?—A. Yes, sir. | | : 

Q. Do you always agree upon the price?—A. With the distributors? Yes. — 

Q. With the producers?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Now, here is a letter which was sent out “To all our milk shippers: Dear — 
sir, please be advised that starting February 1, 1933, until further notice the — 
price will be $1.35 for 100 pounds for 3°5 milk.”—A. Yes. ea 

Q. Was that by agreement or just because you said so?—A. No. That is 
the price agreed upon with the association, $150. 

Q. Did you have a meeting with the association? —A. We did, sir. 

Q. You had a meeting with the association? —A. Yes. 

Q. With the association?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. They say not?—A. Well, I know we had. 

Q. Here are some milk returns for 1933. I see in the month of April, 1932, 
there were about 3,900 pounds of milk at $1.38; there were 1,200 pounds at 85 | 
cents; 1,300 pounds at 70 cents?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What is the difference in that milk? It says separated milk 85 cents; 
milk used for manufacturing 70 cents. What is the difference?—A. On what date © 
was that? | ‘ 

Q. April, 1932——A, What is the top price—the price paid? 

Q. $1.38 —A. What is the butterfat of that milk? 

Q. 3:6—A. Well, 3-5, $1.35 plus 3 cents; that is $1.38. 

Q. Then there was 1,200 pounds at 85 cents per hundred. There were 3,900 — 
pounds at $1.38 and there were 1,200 pounds at 85 cents and 1,300 pounds at 70 
cents—-A. Three prices. | 
Q. What is the milk used for manufacturing for 70 cents? What is that 


for? 


ae Srcratary: That is separated milk for 70 cents. Can we see that state- 
ment! 

Mr. Picket: No. The men asked me to be sure not to let their names be 
known. - 

The Witness: Will you just show us the statement? 

Mr. Picket: No, I will not do it. J am reading it to you. Anybody else can 
read it—a disinterested party may read it. There are three kinds of milk selling 
at $1.38, 85 and 70 cents?—A. Seventy cents is the surplus. 

Q. What is the 85?—-A. Manufacturing. 

Q. The next statement is for March. There are only two classes of milk. 
Then for July the prices are $1.23, 75 cents and $1?—A. Yes. see 


i 
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. The 75 cents is for separated milk?——A. Surplus milk. 
. Milk used for manufacturing, $1?—A. Yes. 
. What is that for?—A. That is milk used for manufacturing—ice cream. 
. Why did you only pay 70 cents?—A. The sweet cream— 
. And $1 this time?—A. Because 70 cents is the price of butterfat. 
—_ Q. It goes down through the year?—A. I will say, sir, that when we paid 
these prices there was a letter sent to all patrons. 
; (. Here is another shipper—$1.33, $1, 80 cents?—A. Yes, I agree to that; 
_ because there was a letter sent to all patrons. 

Q. Now, Mr. Charest, in your surplus milk did you separate any of that for 
cream—tor sweet cream?—A. A little of it. 
_ . How much butter do you make in your plant?—A. I have not got the 
exact figures. 
Q. File them with the chairman. 


OODOLHHHOH 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Could you not tell us approximately ?—-A. About 2,000,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


_ Q. Just make a note of that, please?—A. Yes, sir. I supposed you know, as 
‘we buy cream from farmers especially to make butter. 

— @. Yes? You buy it expressly to make butter?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. To make butter?—-A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is sour cream?—A. That is sour cream. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


; Q. Give me the price of your 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 20 per cent, 30 per 
cent and 40 per cent cream by quarts or by half-pints—any way you like. What 
do you ask for a half-pint of 10 per cent cream?—A. I have not got those figures 
inmy memory. | 

__ Q. That is your business. You should know that from doing business?—A. 
‘I have the prices for 1933. 

QQ. Iam talking of an approximately price?—A. At the present time we sell 
10 per cent cream 8 cents for a half-pint; 15 per cent cream for 12 cents; 20 per 
cent—I would say 20 per cent— 


is8 Mr. Gobeil: : 


4 Q. It cannot be 20 cents for-15 per cent flat?—A. I would say 8 cents, 12 
cents and 15. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


). For 30 per cent?—A. Thirty-five per cent, 25 cents a half-pint. 

(. For the 30 per cent?—A. Thirty-five per cent, sir. 

Q. Now, what for the 40 per cent?—A. We did not have any last year. 

. Q. Do you homogenize your cream?—A. No, sir. 

. Q. It is not homogenized?—A. No, sir; some of it. 

—  Q. Mr. Charest, is it not well known that there is a good deal more money 
In your cream trade than there is in your milk trade? 

The Cuatrrman: You mean more profit? 


__ The Wirness: Yes, there is. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Can you tell me the amount of your surplus milk that you separate and 


use as sweet cream?—A. I have not got it. . 
Q. It is a considerable quantity?—A. A very small quantity, sir. I would 


say, not to mislead anybody, that surplus milk was known by our shippers that 


it was to be paid at the price of butter. There was a letter sent to that effect. 

Q. You are not losing anything on separated milk when you separate it 
and get sweet cream, and there is more in the sweet cream trade than there is in 
the whole milk trade?—A. I am telling you that all approximately. 

Q. What is the price of your ice cream?—A. I have not got the cost, but I 
can give you the profit that they made. | | 

Q. The total profit?—A. Yes. 


Q. How much?—A. In 1932 we made $26,680.02, and we have paid as sales 


tax $22,848.20. 
Q. How much?—A. $22,848.20. 
Q. On what?—A. Sales tax. — 


Q. Is that for your entire business?—A. No, sir; on ice cream. So the net 


profit on ice cream for the year 1932 was $3,851.82. 
Q. Now, you gave us the date of your financial structure as 1914 when the 


charter was taken up. That was by J. J. Joubert & Company?—A. J. J. Joubert, 


Limited. 
Q. And what is the next date?—A. 1914 to 1921. 
Q. 1914 the capitalization was what?—A. $299,000. 


Q. 1921? Was there any change made in capitalization?—A. It was. 


increased from $299,000 to. $500,000. 
_ And the next date?—A. The next date was in 1930. 
. Nineteen what?—A. 1930. 
There was a date in between, 1925; what was that?—A. Yes, 1925. 
What was that?—A. 1925, from $500,000 to $1,500,000. 
Now, the next date?—A. That is all. 
Just 1930?—A. That is all I have here. 
That would be 1914, 1921, 1925 and 1930?—A. Yes. 
What was the capitalization in 1930?—A. We went up to $1,500,000. 
Was there any change made in 1925?—A. No. There was none. 
It was still $500,000?—A. Yes, sir. _ 
When did the Borden company take charge of the J. J. Joubert com- 
pany?—A. We were affiliated with them in 1930. | 
Q. You were affiliated with them in 1930?—A. Yes. 
Q. What do you mean by affiliated?—A. An exchange of shares. They 
gave us some of their shares and we gave them our shares. 


DLOOQLLLOHOHOO 


Q. What did they amount to?—A. I think I will leave this with the 


president. I do not think—I should leave this with the president. 


The CHAIRMAN: With the president? a 


~The Witness: I leave this with the chairman. 
The CHarrman: No. From this time on I am going to insist on these 
matters being given. 
The Wirness: I have not it exactly. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Give it approximately?—A. It was in shares. 
Q. How much was it in thousands or millions?—A. Forty-three thousand 
shares. 
Q. At that time what was the value?—A. It was valued about $3,000,000. 
Q. About $3,000,000?—A. About $3,000,000. 
Q. That was in 1930?—A. Yes. | 


ew 
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@. Who was the president of J. J. Joubert company?—A. Mr. J. J. Joubert. 

| Q. What is his salary?—A. Well, I would be quite pleased to leave this 

with the Chairman. 

The CHatrman: Well, Mr. Charest, we have decided in committee that 

these things shall be given in full to the committee. It is the only thing we 

ean do. : 

: Mr. Picket: We have been very lenient. The others have promised to send 

us areturn. If they had done so I would not ask these questions. 

The Witness: But, I am going to give it right away. 

The CHatrMAN: I think it is the best thing to do. 

The Witness: I am going to give it to the chairman right away. _ 

The Cuarrman: Oh, no; I am not going to accept these things and have 

to keep them in confidence and be responsible for them. These matters must 

be given in full to the committee. I am going to call—the committee intends 

_to recall the other witnesses and get this information from them as well, so you 

ee not be put in any different position to the others. 

q Mr. PickeL: We do not want to whitewash this evidence. We want to be 

fair to everybody. Most of the committee here believe that it is important 
that there should be some intelligent understanding and control of the milk trade 

of Montreal and the producer should co-operate with the big distributors in 

Montreal and get rid of the bootlegging man. We want to know the whole 


situation. We want to help you as well as to help the producer. Do you know 
what Mr. Joubert’s salary is?—A. Yes, I do know. 


; By the Chairman: 

— _ Q. I think you should give it, Mr. Charest?—A. I do not mind giving my 
~ own—but somebody else’s—mine is $13,500. 

q Q. That is your own salary?—A. Mine. 


@. I think you should give them all, Mr. Charest?—A. Mr. Joubert’s in 
1932 was $13,500 also. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

What is it this year?—A. It is less this year. 
What was it the year before?—A. The year before, 1932? 
Q. 1931?—A. It was $15,000. 
@. Who is your vice-president of the company?—A. At the present time 
it is myself, 

~  . This $13,500 covers that. Who is the secretary?—A. He is not any 
more. 

Q. What was his salary?—A. It was $8,000. 
@. Who is the treasurer?—A. I am. 
; @. Who other officials connected with your company are drawing salaries 
of over $5,000?—A. I do not know the names. $2,765, that is the average 
for 1932. | 
Q. Are they bonded?—A. Yes. They were not last year, but they are now. 
Q. What is your profit and loss?—A. $147,166.16. 
Q. That is your loss?—A. No, that is not the loss, that is the profit. 
| Q. I am asking you what loss you sustained for bad debts?—A. Oh, debts, 
$3,027.27. 
: Q. You are running your business pretty carefully, $3,027.27. What about 
bottles?—A. Bottles in 1932, it was $13,000—around $13,000, a little over. 

_ Q. How much income tax does the company pay?—A. It has not paid 
any for 1930. | 
Q. For 1932?—A. It is not figured yet. 
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Q. For 1931?—-A. We were supposed to pay for 1931, $18,957.28. 

Q. $18,0002?—A. Yes, $18,000. & 

Q. Nearly $19,000°?—A. Yes. z a mee eke 

Q. Could you give the committee any idea of the cost of pasteurization 
itself? A. I have not got*it. } ee 

Q. It would be very small, would it not?—A. I have not got those figures. 

Q. Approximately, would it be 5 cents a gallon?—A. I could not say. Hi 3 
J had the figures— 3 = = 

Q. You can say that. Would it be 5 cents a gallon?—A. I would not express — 
myself unless I am sure. | 


By Mr. Gobeil: 

Q. Just to throw a little more light on the price of milk, Mr. Charest, I~ 
understood you to say—until to-day I always understood there were only two — 
prices for milk paid to the farm—the association price and the surplus price. 
Now, I have learned from Dr. Pickel that there were three different prices paid. 
T could not make out how they were made. Could you give us some explanation 
as to those three different prices?—A. Some months last year—ifrom April we 
had the association price, and what went into manufacturing and surplus. 
Q. What do you mean by the word “manufacturing ”?—A. Milk bought — 

for manufacture. : z = a 
Q. What do you mean by that?—A. All to be put into ice cream or to be 

put into—to reduce the butterfat i cream. ae a 
Q. When the farmer shipped you his milk did he expect or did he know — 
that so many pounds of his milk were to be paid for at the manufacturing — 
price?—A. He did not know, but he received a letter that he would be paid — 
at association price, and what would go into manufacturing would be at a_ 
certain price—we did not know exactly what it was—and what milk was not 
sold or manufactured would be surplus and that would be the price of butter. 4 
Q. Was that agreed to by the producers’ association?—A. They knew. We 
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sent a letter the next morning. ; a 
Q. Just another question. You gave us the price of cream—sweet cream 
that you are buying as sweet cream?—A. Yes, sir. : Sa 


Q. You gave us that as 24-02 per pound of butterfat?—A. Yes. 3 
Q. Then you gave us the average price per half-pint of cream.—A. 12-87. - 
That leaves us in the dark— ; | . | 3 
Q. The only way to file the difference between the cost price and delivery — 
price would be for us to have the average percentage of butterfat in the cream, 
because you gave the average price per half-pint. Can you eive us the average 
butterfat in the cream sold?—-A. We would give you the average price we paid 
and the average price that we sold. | os 4 
Q. Per pint?—A. Half-pint. : ae 
Q. Give us the price you paid—the average price?--A. -0624. e 


By Mr. Bertrand: ; 

Q. Mr. Charest, have you got any connection—your company, the JJ. 
Joubert subsidiary of the Borden Milk Company—have you any connection 
with the chain stores?—A. We sell to chain stores. a 
Q. How much per quart?—A. He s2 = = = 

Q. 1932. Let us follow 1932.-A. We sold them 2 cents less than the 
retail price. The retail price was 9 cents. 3 = 
Q: Did you sell to any other merchant?—A. We sold—when I say chain 
stores that means all grocery stores. | | 4 
Q. All at the same price?—A. Two cents less a quart. -% 

Q. You said a moment ago that the salary of Mr. Joubert was $13,500 in 
1932?—A. Yes. Se ae 


» 
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Q. Your own income was $13,5007—A. Yes. _ 
Q. And the secretary is paid how much?—A. $8,000. 


3 - Q. And your directors are paid how much?—A. I do not know. They were 
~ not paid any extra salary I know of, and I was not. 
; Q. Do you mean to say that the directors are not paid any salary?—A. No; 


not the J. J. Joubert company. 
Q. Now, I understood you to say you were making a report to certain 
- gentlemen in Ottawa, the Ottawa Dairy Company?—A. Thorne. 
Q. Do you pay him any salary?—A. We do not, sir. 
Q. You said your income tax was $18,500 and some odd?—A. Yes. 
Q. On what amount of profit was that income tax paid in 1931? Was that 
estimated on the 1931 income?—-A. On $155,000. 
Q. On how much?—A. $155,734.27. — : 
Q. Was that your profit for 1932 or 1931?—A. 1982. 
Q. Your profits in 1932 were $155,734?--A. Yes, sir. 
Q. A moment ago you said the producers were agreeable to the price you 
were paying them?—A. Yes. — 3 
Q. Later on in giving your evidence, did you not say you were writing to 
the customers about the change that there was going to be made in prices; 
that they would be informed in a letter about those changes?—A. For manu- 
- facturing and surplus. : 
Q. Consequently, who fixed this surplus manufacturing quantity?—A. They 
knew we fixed it ourselves.. The price of butter is fixed on the market price of 
- butter. : ae 
_Q. Consequently you pay a price on their milk either surplus, or what you 
—eall surplus milk, on the price of the prevailing price of butter—A. The surplus 
was fixed on the market price of butter, sir. 3 
Q. In so far as this manufactured milk is concerned, you said a moment 
ago that you were separating a certain amount for cream. Can you supply 
the cream for this amount? You said it was not very much, but we would like 
- to know the quantity?—-A. I have not got it, sir. 
—  Q. Will you supply the committee with that information later on?—A. We 
— will furnish it. | : 
| Q. You will?—A. Yes, sir. . | 
-  Q. Now, on the 27th February this year, I understand the price of milk 
' was reduced by one cent?—-A. Yes, sir. | 
3 Q. How much were you paying to the producer, association price, let us 
take that, as fluid milk?—A. $1.35. 
~ QQ. $1.85?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. How are you fixing those prices to be paid to the producer?—A. We 
_ meet the producers. : 
3 Q. The Producers’ Association?—A. The Producers’ Association, and the 
_ matter is discussed, the price, not only the price, but the whole situation of the 
_ milk business is discussed with the producers and we arrive at a price with 
— them. , 
- _ Q. You said a moment ago part of your milk was based on the value of 
 butterfat for butter making. Do you take that into consideration in fixing the 
- price of fluid milk?—A. No. 
 -Q. Well, on what basis do you work to fix the price of fluid milk to the 
 producer?—A. Well, it is fixed on the street milk, on the sales of street milk. 
_ Q. That is, for the price you can sell your sweet milk?—A. Yes. 
Q. Consequently, would that be one of the means that you are employing 
in arriving at the price that you are going to pay to the producer. In arriving 
at the price you are going to pay to the producer, you are taking into con- 
sideration the price you can sell your milk, for first, and then you deduct your 
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spread?—A. No. We meet the producers and they bring in their reasons for 
asking for so much more for their milk, and this is discussed with all the milk 
dealers, and we arrive at some agreement with them. 

Q. Well, I cannot catch that point at all; that is not clear at all. You said 
you are not basing your price on the value of butterfat for butter making in 
fixing the price for fluid milk?—A. Surplus milk does not enter into the con- 
sideration of the price at all, sir. 

Q. Very well then, I will accept that. Then I should like to ask on what 
basis are you fixing your prices to the producer. You said on the possible price 
of the sale of milk. My next question is this: you take the price you can sell — 
your milk for as fluid milk and deduct your spread and give the balance to the — 
producer?—A. We have to get a certain profit, of course. 

Q. Well, I shall change that question. You deduct the price or spread plus 
your profit that you have, and give the balance to the producer?—A. We must 
always take into consideration the amount of money we are making, or profits. 

Q. Well, I am sure that you do that. Don’t tell me about that; 1 am sure 
you do that.—A. Parlez-vous Frangais? : 

Q. Yes, but for the benefit of the committee we have to continue in English. 
I would rather speak in my own tongue, but for the benefit of the committee I 
have to carry on in the English language myself, so I shall ask you to do the 
same. I am really sure you are taking care of your profits, but what | am 
driving at is this: after deducting your profit and your spread, the balance goes 
to the producer? ; 

Mr. Moore: In other words, they always make the same profit, and the 
farmer gets what is left. 3 

The Wirness: We say the producers are asking so much for 100 pounds of 
their milk, and are considering what we have done before, our profits in the 
past years and all that, and we can arrive at a settlement at such a price. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. Well, let us take it the other way. You were paying $1.35 per 100 
pounds of fluid milk before the oné cent deduction occurred on the market, and 
you are paying the same price still, I understand?-——A. Yes. 

Q. A moment ago you made a declaration that your profits were -023 per 
quart?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is on your last year’s operations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently you are now operating at a loss?—A. We are. 

Q. You were saying a moment ago you were going to make a certain margin 
of profit to protect your own interest?—A. This year there would be a loss. 

Q. With this cent deduction it will mean 40 cents a hundred pounds.. Do - 
you mean to say that in some future time, when this enquiry is over, or after- 
wards, that eventually that deduction has to be passed on to the producer?—A. 
I have no doubt. | : 

Q. That makes that point clear. You said a moment ago you made some- 
think like $25,000 or $26,000 profit on ice cream.—A. $3,000. 

Q. No, the gross profit—A. $26,680.02. 

Q. Of profit on ice cream?—A. Yes, sir. : as 

Q. You made some $25,000, or $26,000 profit on ice cream?—A. $3,000 net. 

Q. Net profit, yes—A. $26,680.02. 

Q. That is profit on ice cream?—A. Yes, the sum of $22,000 and some odd 
hundred for sales tax alone?—A, Yes. 

@. Can you give us the figures on what amount of ice cream that you paid 
this income tax? 

The CHAIRMAN: Sales tax, you mean. 
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ee By Mr. Bertrand: | 

r Q. On which you paid sales tax?—A. We have not got that. We could 
give you that. ‘ 

-_ Q. How much is the sales tax?—A. Six per cent. . 

E Q. Will you-please supply us with a statement just covering that particular 
- point?—A. We will. 

Q. That is probably the most absurd one we have heard of; may I just be 

_ permitted to say that?—A. Well, we will. 

Mr. Goperu: You are forgetting that that is not— 

Mr. Berrranp: It is paid on sales. 

Mr. Goseit: You can’t very well make such a statement. 

Mr. Berrranp: Unfortunately, anyone connected with the ice cream busi- 

~ ness—and I happen to have operated one of those little ice cream plants in the 

~ country district, and for anyone operating such a little plant, we know that there 

is a tremendous profit there, and when they say 6 per cent of the whole business 
will cover probably some 75 or 80 per cent in sales tax alone, I repeat it is the 

~ most absurd evidence we have had during the course of this inquiry so far. 

Mr. Mutuns: There is a mistake. | 

a The Wirness: Well, I would invite you, if you know something about it, 
to look at our books. : 

Mr. Berrranp: I think it would be for you to invite me to show you how 

to do it to make more profit. 

The Wrrness: There are correct figures. 

Mr. Berrranp: Well, you produce a statement of that, will you? 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Mr. Charest, you had— 
The CuarrMAN: Wait till Mr. Bertrand is through. 
Mr. Bertranp: I am through. 


By Mr. Pickel: . 
Q. You sold ice cream to the exent of $26,800?—A. I beg your pardon? 
Q. $26,800?—A. $26,680.02. 
Q. That is your income from ice cream?—A. That was our profits. 
Q. Your profits?—A. Net profits. 
Q. Net profits. ‘ 
The CHatrMan: Gentlemen, it is away after one o’clock. 
The Witness: And the sales tax taken off, there is a net profit left of 
$3,831.82. | 
4 Mr. Picxeu: And paid sales tax, $22,848.20. 
The CuarrMan: All right. 


By Mr. Barber: 
a Q. On the Montreal market I suppose one factor that enters into the price 
of milk is the fact that there is a low price milk reaching that market; that 
is what we sometimes call bootleg milk brought in from the country and sold 
at_ a low price—A. Well, we know of that; we know there was a lot of milk 
coming in at night. 
Q. You knew there was a lot coming in?—A. Yes; it was called bootleg. 
Q. If there was something in the way of orderly marketing-—.—A. At least, 
Be rita was said some of the time that we were representing the people 
that did it. 
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Q. If there was some arrangement made whereby the product of the pro- | 


ducer’s milk was marketed in a more orderly way, it would be beneficial all 


around, would it not?—A. Well, they can’t control all the milk. There is too _ 


much milk produced in the market, for the Montreal market, 

Q. That is just what I was trying to get at, a rushing for the retail market 
has caused a slump in prices?—A. Yes; there is too much difference between the 
factory prices in the country, and the price of fluid milk in the city. | 

@. Well, it there was a proper organization, the surplus could be held back, 
and cut down other channels, the amount of whole milk shipped or delivered 


retail in the city could then be more or less regulated?—A. It would be better; — | 


certainly, it would be better. 


By Mr, Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Charest, in cream—speaking of the profits in cream, here is a _ 


return sheet from you giving 24 cents per pound for 30 per cent cream.—A. No, 
24 cents per pound does not amount to— 
Mr. Gopeiu: Butter fat? 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Yes, 24 cents per- pound butter fat—A. Yes. 

Q.. This fellow was sending 30 per cent?—A. It might have been 30 per 
cent cream, it might have been 40 per cent cream. : 

Q. What would you sell that for, that same cream at 30 per cent?—A. 
Well, then we made butter with it. 


Q. That figures up about 80 cents?—A. If it was sour cream, make butter i 


with it. 
. Q. I am talking about sweet cream; that figures out about 80 cents a 
pound, for which you pay 24 cents——A. Well, you must know, there is a lot 
comes back, that although it is sweet, the result is it is not all sold. | 

Q. Well, it is well understood—.—A. I say it was sold, but when we sell 
it on the rigs, a lot of it comes back and we make butter out of it. 

Q. Is it not well understood in the trade that there is a good deal more 
money made in the sweet cream trade than there is in the milk trade?—A. At 
the present time there is. 

Q. Does it cost you more for delivering milk to-day than it did fifteen 
years ago?—A. It certainly does. ; | 

@. Are not a good many of your processes cheaper to-day, your bottling?— 
A. I would not say they are cheaper, because we have so much more machinery 
than we had. fo 

@. You have more machinery?—A. We have more regulations, 

Q. But your actual cost of bottles and delivery is cheaper to-day?—A. 
That is not all that enters into it; delivery expense is very great. | 

Q. I understand; but you deliver your bottle quicker than you can from 
a can and pour it out?—A. No. 

(J. —-and go around and find a pitcher or something to put it in—A. The 
routes are smaller too. : ; 

_ The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. Muuuins: I would like to ask one question. You are a practical man; 
you have had to do with dairying all your life?—A. Not all my life. 

Q. Well, a big part of it?—A. A good many years. 


Q. What type of cow would you prefer to get milk from?—A. Well, there 
are some Holstein men and there are some Ayrshire men; I am an Ayrshire. 


Q. What about shorthorns; don’t you put some of the milk you get from — 


certain herds—don’t you have to put some in to strengthen up some of this 
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~ weak blue milk that you get?—A. We don’t get any blue milk. Then we get 

_ milk that is under two—under the regulations, that is 3°25, it is refused. 

— -- Q. Do you get it below 3-5?—A. We don’t get any. 

ae Q. You get it all above 3-52—A. Yes; that is why we pay a premium, 

eto get it. 
— Q. You don’t have to strengthen the milk at all with any process?—A. No. 

Q. Powders or anything?—A. No. 
~ Q. Or milk from a particular breed of cow? 


By Mr. Pickel: 
. Do you sell certified milk?—A. Yes. . 
. At how much?—A. 25 cents a quart. 
. 20 cents a quart?—A. Yes. | 
a - How much do you sell of it?—A. If you ask me how much, what price 
we sell it for, I might tell you how much we pay for it also. It would be per- 
__ haps looking at the picture on both sides. We pay eighteen cents a quart. 
= Q. And sell for 25?—A. Yes. Lees | 
se Q. That is not pasteurized at all?—A. No. 
e- — (. Just as you get it?—A. Yes. 
— . _Q. You don’t run a farm or dairy in connection with your distributing ?— 
__ A. No, we don’t. 
: Q. You are lucky. oe 
The CHaAirRMAN: Gentlemen, the committee is adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock, to meet at the call of the Chair. 
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APPENDIX B 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 
March 17, 1933. 
Cayital Sloek 0c 370 ee aes Oa ap ce nat a se Lae epee eas bg al nent eects $ 765,100 00 
Peserve ANG Surplus: 20.064 soca «s Aged Sree sew Sobral. © one Pet ont e ageeee 1,211,119 08 
Tbh eee ce Ca PE rs a eee ere ee ee $ 1,976,219 03 
INES TOOT LOSS Sas Oe ee ata em as SEA I Oe kit aie ae en ee eee a 147,166 16 
Percent ol vested dapital --U.id. cs. 2 cy oh eee ee eae ee ee - 7-446 
J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 
Bottle expense in year 1932 
Dum mian Glass Gawu, oo.o os oe ee ee eee ee $ 8,591 35 
Walk ritenlens  UuTOaie coc. Sore aichen ateebeaaisaen |. eee AE 4,528 62(14c. per bottle) 
Potala SS ote eee ea ee $ 13,119 97 
Bottle expense in year 1931 
Piemininn G tases Co. Sos So aro he he er ee eee $ 15,662 72 
Mik Pealers Bureaus oes oe we ee ae eee eee 4,135 96 (14e. per bottle) 
Westal, oo. tke tee AE Sa on eer ee ee $ 19,798 68 


134 per cent of sales are in pints. 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS— YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Qs Shy bee ee le eS ee ee Se 
ee 


Milk Percentage 


—— converted | of selling 
quarts price 

Retr ohare ate SFr Soe ee PEI Si ae os 0 eek eee aa ae a -0968 
(SOR PTOCUCE <. 8. aoa ated Oe Cue 2 ee lem ks Dagan oo eS Sao Rs eae -0387 39-97 
Production, selling and delivery expense .F.0 00 505. Oe cciaies oo Rh is es -0555 57-338 
Neturothpseae come faX). Sp Soy oh eta eat ae ela ee eee 0023 2-37 
TA GOTIGHA Ree Be re 8 Se ee Sa Sse BA Go Pe ans Ee Te ene arate eee aan -0003 -33 

otal Cost al, Droits 7.ck Seok c aoc a eee ek so ORES are Se Beers 0968 100-00 


eee SS SS 


68 per cent of sales of milk are made at retail. 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS— YEARS ENDiNG Dzc. 31sT, 1931 AND 1932 


Se ee ee re 
SS 


Milk Percentage Milk Percentage 
converted | of selling converted | of selling 


—— quarts price quarts price 

1931 1931 1932 1932 
“es SR SCID ee ae hr CRP Mad ari ag eae ee 1155 (bee a 10410 Fe aie eae 
GSE ITOOUCE SS cael, ce Ne eae OR ee eee -0521 45-11 -0415 9-87 
PLOAHELIOU CXDOD SEL eo il, Shas o AU Oe Or wie ete eine oe eR -0127 11-00 -0119 11-438 
Selling -and delivery expense!) 2... 2. 5 eo we a -0403 34-89 -0412 39-58 
WO ULARUET COSES oc ho Soa: ce aN Sale ek ae ns eee -0022 1-90 -0019 1-82 
Wottroiit (less mcome tax).\s 0. Jao, wack aoe -0074 6-41 -0068 6-53 
PE COMMEEAXS ett eta Oe eR ee eae ree Se -0008 -69 -0008 Si, 
Eatal cost. and protite.. a uso. ane be +1155 100-00 1041 100-00 

uate Ss Sioa ce be ke hiss GR eee rant 8,679,919 7,219,313 
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J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


ot prout-On 10e ream In 1939s.) sg er ee eee $ 26,680 02 

ales, ths OMIgION OF @anadasici tots So ee ee $ 22,848 20 

PSE LOSG A ate Oe a ee PS RT are oe oe ee 8,831 82 
$ 26,680 02 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


‘STATEMENT AS TO WAGES AND SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES 
Total number of employees, 604. Our total for wages and salaries in 1932 
amounts to $813,403.65. We have 138 drivers, and their wage earnings for 
February, 1933, average $27.65 per week. 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


This company was incorporated by letters patent of the Province of Quebec, 
on December 4, 1914. The charter of the company was amended on January 
18, 1921, and again upon December 30, 1925, and December 3, 1930. 

These amendments consisted in changing the powers of the company, 
excepting that the amendment in 1921 increased the capital from $299,000 

to $500,000 and December 30, 1925, from- $500,000 to $1,500,000. 
The present capital structure of this company is as follows: $765,100— 
_ 7,651 shares of a par value of $100 each; $1,211,119.03—reserve and surplus; 
 $1,976,219.03—total capital. 
: Our company has its head office in the City of Montreal, and its officers 
are as follows: President, Mr. J. J. Joubert; Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Mr. N. S. Charest; Secretary and Controller, Mr. J. A. Martin. 
During 1932 our company made profits on its total invested capital of 
_ 7:446 per cent. Our company’s investment in Land, Buildings, Equipment, 
ete., is the following: 


- La PUK gia ais his alge RSME Wick te heer ian Aa ae feel eae ele ein Cee $- 176,642 60 
SSSI gS a EN yc Ts ANS ne each ae a mR ee 750,791 34 
Machwicry> tools and equipments. s. tf ks ork ca roo sae oo ee 670,949 02 
Mechani¢alrefrigeratine eabinets...;.. 5... 20 ys. De She bcs bene eves Set tae 263,332 63 

. TemithlosPOOxes > Calne nat: MHISRs ee a) ees eR ie ores Dene ey 94,553 31 

3 bi OSD Src cl eel Ce A AU oe RE ane ne ey «aor eo eC 187,724 30 

. EIGrses- ATHeSS ANG 2Wargans.. s,s keh koe es icin ek eee 162,684 48 
PON ne NOt Ctu hea Sees foe OAD he (ek Rea e erg RheRIE TO 29,658 69 

: fe 3 § 2,336,336 37 

} Pea ROSGE Ve LOL GEE Gia COM oh ik ade Soe ee a? ee ee 1,118,607 13 

DASE Re esa! Sia manieaik CE A eas ae antl et i ill Se eae: eo Uke Ae a ae See a $ 1,217,729 24 

Jods GUBE RT LEME ER 
Our Profits for the year 1932 were $147,166.16, which represents all the 


_ profits we earned upon our various products, milk, cream, butter, buttermilk, 
- cheese, eggs, ice cream, etc. 
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“AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


Bs THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 1933 


No. 10 vv 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESSES: 


E. A. Cousins, President, Ernest Cousins Ltd., Montreal. 

#:. Monette, President and Manager, Perfection Dairy, Ltd., Montreal. 
4 ‘Appendix B,—Documents filed by Witnesses, Cousins and Monette. 

4 Be ppendix C,—Documents filed by Witness, P. O. McArthur. 


(See No. 2, Proceedings and Evidence.) 
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= MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS > 


House or CoMMONS, 
THurspay, March 30, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bowman, Bouchard, Boulanger, 
Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, Donnelly, Dupuis, Gobeil, Hall, Hay, Loucks, 
~McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Mullins, Pickel, Sauve, Seguin, Shaver, Stewart, 
‘Stirling, Taylor, Thompson, Tummon, Weese, Wilson, Weir (Macdonald). 


Ss _ The subcommittee on witnesses reported that E. A. Cousins and F. Monette 
of Montreal had been summoned to attend to-day. 
Report concurred in. | 


eT A Cousins, President, Ernest Cousins, Limited, recalled and examined. 


at 


_ Witness retired. 
__ F. Monette, President and Manager, Perfection Dairy Limited, recalled and 
examined, . 

- Witness retired. 
eS Moved by Mr. Spotton that witness Cousins be recalled at the discretion 


of the subcommittee on witnesses together with the chartered accountants whose 
certificate appears to the Annual Financial Statement of the company. 


= Motion carried. 
The meeting adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


e- A. A. FRASER, 
eS een Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Marcu, 30, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at. 
10.30 am. Mr. Senn presiding. 


_ The CHarrMan: Gentlemen if you will come to order I think we are ready 
to proceed with the taking of evidence, and Mr. Cousins and Mr. Monette are 
both here to give evidence. It is the wish of the committee that these gentlemen 
be heard. Carried. 


_ Ernest ALBERT Cousins, called and sworn. 


oe 


By the Charman: : 

_-Q. Mr. Cousins, what is your position?—A. President of the Ernest Cousins 
Dairy Company, Montreal. 
- Q. Have you a statement to make first?—A. Gentlemen, I understand when 
‘my son was here that he gave you all the necessary information that was 
“requested. When he came home he said that you desired some further informa- 
tion. I have the synopsis of the information you require here which I shall be 
very pleased to give you and any other information that you desire for the 
betterment of the agriculturist and the milk dealer, because I may say that we 
are both in the unfortunate condition of being in a poverty stricken condition at 
‘the present time. Now, I understand the first thing you desire is a report of the 
statement, the audit statement of 1931. I have that here. I see that you have 
a compendium of this in the Agriculture and Colonization minutes of proceedings 
and evidence Tuesday, March 14; so, I am open to answer any questions that 
you desire. I can go right through this evidence again if you so want it, but I 
think it is quite unnecessary. | 
The CHatrMANn: There are a number of copies of this evidence here, a few— 
‘not enough for all the members of the committee—but so far as we can hand 
‘them around they are available. Now, there were certain questions which Mr. 
-Tummon, a member of the committee, desired to be answered. 
The Witness: The first of these, profit and loss statement for the year 1931, 
Ihave it. Do you desire I should read Hat 
Mr. Brown: The 1932 statement had not been audited when we had the 
' report. 

_ The Wirnzss: That is the fact, and it-is not properly audited yet, but I 
| have it. 

By the Chairman: 
4 Q. Is it the same statement as was included in the original minutes?—A. 
| Exactly. } 
: Q. There is no need of reading it again?—A. No, not without necessity. 
Mr. Bowman: May I be permitted to ask Mr. Cousins a few questions with 
regard to the financial set-up of this company? 

_ The Cuarrman: May I say, gentlemen, at the beginning that when you are 
asking Mr. Cousins and Mr. Monette questions based on the evidence that was 
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given formerly, if you will give the committee the page on which the information — 
is contained and upon which your question is based it will be helpful to the © 
reporter. oe Rid = ; 

The Witness: Probably I can give you an answer to the question you desire. | 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Wait a moment until I ask it?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was vour company formed?—A. I might say that my business was — 
started by myself in the year 1889. It ran under my own name, and it is run | 
under my own name yet, but in the year 1914 we formed a company. | 

Q. What was the capitalization of the company at that time?—A. The 
capitalization of the company at that time was in the neighbourhood of $125,000. — 

Q. You say “in the neighbourhood;” can you tell me what it was?—A. You © 
desire that I should read you this whole thing? : 

Q. No; answer the question?—A. ‘Ernest Cousins Limited— ‘Capital 
Structure: Ernest Cousins Limited was incorporated under Dominion Letters © 
Patent dated the 9th of April, 1925, with an authorized capital as follows—” = 

Q. Just a minute. Will you kindly refer to 1914 and tell me what the 
capitalization of-the company was at that time?—A. I have not those figures, 
because that was a company that was incorporated under my own name and did | 
not concern any person at all. It was an incorporation of $125,000. 

@. You remember the capital set up?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was it?—A. About $125,000. : 

Q. In common stock’?—-A. No stock. ‘There was no stock issued. Practically 
I held everything because it was my own business. 

@. Did you issue stock at that time?—A. I did not. 

@. None at all?—A. None at all. . 

Q. It was just a registered company ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. It was not a joint stock company?—A. Exactly. 

Q. When was the next change in the financing of the company?—A. “Ernest 
Cousins Limited was incorporated under Dominion Letters Patent with an 
authorized capital as follows: 5,000 7 per cent cumulative redeemable preferred 
shares of $100 each; 10,000 shares of no par value. Supplementary letters patent — 
were obtained during 1928—” ° ; 

Q. Just a moment. Let us deal with 1925. You say at that time there 
were 5,000 shares of preference stock?—A. 7 per cent cumulative redeemable 
preferred shares of $100 cach. . 

Q. How many were issued?—A. It was all issued. 

Q. Ten thousand shares?—A. Of no par value. 

Q. Now, were those 10,000 shares all issued too?—A. Yes. They were all 
issued. . 

Q. In 1925 what were those no par value shares carried at as a liability on 
the ordinary balance sheet of the company ?—-A. “ Supplementary letters patent 
were obtained in 1928—”’ : ‘ 

Q. Just answer my question?—A. This will tell you. 

@. No. What were the no par value shares carried at on your books 
after you had reorganized in 1925?—-A. The no par value? 

@. Yes. What were they carried at on. your books?—A. That I cannot 
tell you. They were no par value and they were issued with the preferred stock. 

Q. Quite true, but they are carried—they are recently carried on your 
books at a certain value, are they not?—A. If you will allow me to read this. 

®. Answer my question?—A. My mind is not good enough to answer these 
things without referring to the figures. Figures cannot lie, and here are the 
facts. 
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; Q. Cannot you tell me now what your no par value stock is carried at on 
your ordinary annual audit statement?—A. I will give it to you right here: 
Capital stock authorized, preferred 14,124 7 per cent cumulative shares, redeem- 
able shares at $25 each. That is the price of those shares. 10,000 shares of 
“no par value issued; preferred 6,125 shares at $25 each; 10,000 shares of no par 
value issued at $5 per share. 

: Q. Now, what statement are you reading from?—A. 1931. 

| Q. 1931? ‘So that these no par value shares in 1981 are carried at a . 
nominal value?—A. $150,000. 

2 Q. $150,000?—A. Exactly. 

~  Q. Now, you said a moment ago, referring to the 1925 set-up that there 
“were 5,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative stock valued at $100 all of which 
a issued?—A. Evidently, yes. : 

= Q. In other words, you would have $500,000 worth of preference stock 
_outstanding?—A. No, no. The amount outstanding is $153,100. 


z By the Chairman: é 
—  Q. To-day; but in 1925?—A. There is no difference between then and now. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Oh, yes. I-am sorry. You made a further set-up in 1928 or 1929. I 
have it before me?—A. ‘Supplementary letters patent were obtained during 
1928 by which 1,469 preferred shares were cancelled and the remaining 3,531 
preferred shares of a par value of $100 each were changed into 14,124 preferred 
shares at a par value of $25.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It was split four ways then?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
- _Q. You see, Mr. Cousins, if you will kindly follow my questions it will 
make it easier for the committee to follow?—A. Go ahead, sir. 
Q. Let us go back to the statement you made a moment ago about 1925. 
At that time when the company became incorporated you issued 5,000 shares 
of 7 per cent cumulative stock?—A. Of $100 each. 3 
Q. $100 per issue. That was all issued?—A. Yes. I presume it. was. 
Q. You said it was?—A. Yes; I presume it was. 
Q. And also 10,000 no par value shares?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Of common. stock?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Now, to whom did that stock issue and what for?—A. To whom was it 
issued? 
- Q. And what for?—A. It was sold for money received. 

Q. To whom?—A. Various persons; whoever desired to enter into and buy 
that stock just as any other stock. The stock was put on the market as any 
other stock would be and it was sold to whoever so desired to buy it. 

Q. And what was paid to the old company for their interest in the business? 
—A. “The company received the following consideration for the shares issued.” 
 -Q. What are you reading from?—A. I am reading from Dominion Letters 
Patent dated the 9th of April, 1925. 
 Q. All right—A. Is that satisfactory? “Preferred stock, cash invested 
_ by subscribers 4,537 shares at $25, making a total of $113,425. 
~~ Q. What was that?—A. $113,425. | 
Q. Then, how do you explain that with your statement 5,000 7 per cent 
$100 par shares were issued and fully subscribed for?—A. I do not explain 
that. The facts are here as audited, and I cannot explain more than that. 
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Q. The statement you are making does not conform with the statement 
which you just now made, that in 1925 there were 4,537 shares of $25 stock 
issued. A moment ago you said there were 5,000 shares of 7 per cent stock 
issued?—A. These are audited accounts. 

Q. Well, we cannot help the auditor’s accounts. You ought to know the 
financial position of your company?—A. I am telling you the issue of preferred | 
is 6,124 shares at $25. That is 1925; and this was later supplementary letters 
patent were obtained during 1928— a 

Q. 1928. Just a moment. You said 1925?—A. No, I did not. I say ‘¥ 
read that to you. | 

Q. You said 1925?—A. No. In the first instance the company was 1925, 
and then I read to you “supplementary letters patent were obtained during © 
1928 by which 1,469 preferred shares were cancelled and the remaining 3,531 
preferred shares of a par value of $100 were changed into 14,124 preferred — 
shares at a par value of $25.” 

Q. All right. You have got down to 1928?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you finish with 1925. In 1914 you say the company was 
valued at roughly $125,000?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, your next step is 1925 when your company issued 5,000 shares 
of 7 per cent. in cumulative stock with a par value of $100; is that correct? —A. 
That is right. 

Q. In other words, in 1925 you had issued one and a half million dollars 
worth of 7 per cent cumulative stock?—A. No. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what you said, 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That is what you say. Are you Soe or wrong?—A. If you will allow 
me to read this to you— 

Q. Never mind—A. My dear sir, I am not going to rely on my memory 
for anything. I will give you the facts as I find them here. 

Q. Stick to 1925 for the moment?—A. All right. 

Q. Were you right in saying that your company in 1925 issued 5,000 shares 
of 7 per cent $100 par preference stock; is that right?—A. “With an ‘authorized 
capital as follows: 5,000 7 per cent cumulative redeemable preferred shares of 
$100 each.” 

Q. Those were all issued?—A. Well, now, I suppose they were. I am not 
quite sure of that. 

Q. I asked you a moment ago and you said yes?—A. I thought possibly 
they were, and maybe they were. 

Q. Do you know?—A. I could not swear to it. | 

Q. How do you expect us to get the financial set-up of your company if 
you yourself cannot tell us?—A. Here we have the whole thing right here. 

Q. Never mind right here. You have been associated with the company 
ever since the eighties? —A. Exactly. 

Q. And you have told us one clear statement that in 1914 you had interests 
roughly of $125,000?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, I want to know what the next step is in the financial set-up in this 
company ?—A. “Ernest Cousins Limited was incorporated under Dominion 
Letters Patent dated 9th April, 1925, with an authorized capital as follows: 
9,000 7 per cent cumulative redeemable preferred shares of $100 each.” 

Q. Were they issued?—A. To the amount of about $113,425. That is what 


~ was the issue. 


Q. Then, I understand your statement to be that the whole 5,000 were not — 
issued ?—A. They were evidently not issued. 
Q. You said they were evidently not issued?—A. Evidently not issued. 
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Q. Now, what do you say?—A. No. I am taking the figures as I find them. 


cL am not trusting to my memory at all. 
Q. What is correct in regard to 1925 preference shares?—A. I think I have 


it. ‘Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained during 1928— 

: Q. Now, you are down to 1928. Give me 1925?—A. I have given it. “5,000 
q 7 per cent cumulative redeemable $100 each.” 

a Q. All issued?—A. The amount issued $113,425. 


By the Chawrman: 
x Q. At how much per share?—A. One hundred dollars, and finally turned 
eanto. $20—. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. They were not turned into $25 shares until 1928?—A. In 1928. 
Q. Please stick to 1925?—A. I am sticking to 1925. 
Q. No, you are not?—A. Yes, | am. 
The CHAIRMAN: Listen, Mr. Cousins, I would not interfere, but you 
- evidently do not know what you are talking about, or else you are trying to 
mislead this committee. I think you should either give us a plain statement or 
_ say you do not know. : 

Mr. Srorron: Paste the papers on the wall. 

The Witness: With reference to your statement on the present status of 
_ the milk business, [ may tell you it has nothing to do with it, Mr. Spotton— 
_ the set-up of my company has nothing to do with the price of milk. 
Mr. Srorron: Answer the question. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
4g Q. We are not here to find out whether your company are charging exor- 
 pitant—collecting exorbitant profits; all we want to know are the facts so that 
we can judge for ourselves?—A. I am eiving that to you, sir. 
Ss _ Now, are you correct in saying that in 1925 the amount of preference 
' stock issued at that time was——A. $113,425. 
= Q. And how much common non par value shares were issued at that time? 
_ —A. That was in 1925 or 1928? 
3 Q. 1925?—-A. There were 10,000 shares of no par value issued in 19265. 
Q. And were they all issued?—A. Yes, they were all issued. 
Q. They were all issued?—A. Yes. 
Q. And at that time how many preference shares and how many common 
shares were issued to each subscriber?—A. In 1925? 
Q. Yes?—A. I could not tell you the number, but it amounted to $113,420. 
Q. That is the preference?—A. No, no; that covers everything. 
| The Cuatrman: Mr. Bowman, I would suggest that you ask how many of 
these shares had been issued up to 1928 when the new set-up was made. 
Mr. Bowman: I was coming to that, Mr. Senn. — 


By Mr. Bowman: 
5 Q. Now, that $113,425, that was what value in preference shares; what was 
the par value of preference shares?—-A. At this time— 
a Q. I am talking about 1925—A. Well, I am telling you. 
. Q. It was not turned to $25 shares till 1928—-A. That is so. 
e: Q. All right, then tell us the set-up in 1925.—A. Well, I told you—I gave 
B --1925: 
’ Q. No you have not—A. Yes, I have. 
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Q. How many par value shares went. to ae up this $113,4252?—A. Well, 
it is easy enough to find that out, just divide $113,425 by 100. 


@. By $100. All right. In ‘other words, you issued about 1,184 shares—_ 


A. Somewhere in that vicinity, yes. 

Q@. All right. What was done with these gare? Prior to 1925 you waa 
owned the company?—A. Exactly. 

@. Yes. Now, how many shares out of the financial set-up of 1925 did 


you get for your interest in the old company ?—A. I can tell you that right 


here. 

Q. Please remember, I am talking about 1925—-A. Yes. The company 
received the following consideration for the shares issued. : 

@. Now, you are not referring to 1925 are youl—A. No, I am referring to 
1928 there, 

Q. Yes?——A. But it amounts to the same thing anyway. 

Q. I am sorry, Mr. Cousins, it does not amount to the same thing, bene 
I have your financial statement of 1928 before me.—A. Yes, exactly, 

Q. Tell me, in 1925 what did you get for your interest in that old business 
which you say was not incorporated as a limited RE until 1925?—A. I think 
I have those figures here somewhere. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You may refer to your secretary at any time, Mr. Cousins, " you ot to. 


Witness: Yes. Well, she has not these figures here. I simply have figures 
here that the auditor gave me, that I have down here. Now, that is the same 
thing, I can’t get any further than that, Mr. Bowman. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. All right then, Mr. Cousins, so that you can’t tell the committee to-day | 


what you personally cot out of the company in preference stock and common 
stock when the new set-up was made in 1925?—-A. Yes, es can take it that way 
if you so desire. 

(). Well, I am not taking it that way, I am asking you—A. Well, exactly. 

Q. That is the way you wish the committee to take it?—A. Exactly, 

Q. So you can’t possibly tell this committee what your financial interest 
was in the company in 1925?—A. Yes, I can. 

— Q. All mght, will you kindly let us have it.—A. The difference between 
$113,425 and $203,100. 
7 Q. What was the last figure, Mr. Cousins ?—A. The eee between 
$113,425 and $203,100. 

Q. Yes. That would be, roughly speaking, about $87,000?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Yes?—A. $89,000, as a matter of fact. 

@. It would be 889, Bey All right now, you say that the difference between 
these two sums, that is approximately $89, G00, represents what?—-A. Represents 
my share of the business. 

Q. Your share?—-A. The value of my business. 

Q. The value of your business?—A. Of my business that was turned into 
the joint stock company. 

Q. When you turned it into the new company, did you get that out of the 
company in cash?—A. No, just simply in stock. 

@. No cash at all at that time?—-A. Not a single cent. 

Q. Not a single cent. What stock was issued to you in payment of that 
difference, your equity of $89,000?—A. Well, that would be a difference—I 
haven't the figures here—but it is easy enough to draw the inference. 

Q. Well, are you satisfied that we do draw the inference?—A. Oh yes, I am 
perfectly satisfied, 
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: Q. Then, you got out of this reorganization in 1925 for your equity, in 
preference stock and in on par value stock and an amount equivalent to approxi- 
~ mately $89,000.—A. Exactly. © 

; Q. And what happened of the other $113,425 to which you have made 
- reference, can you give that?—A. That is held by shareholders. 

Q. That is held by the shareholders —A. Except $30,000, which unfor- 
tunately, the man who issued the stock forgot to turn in, that is, he went away 
one night when nobody was looking. 

j Q. In other words then, Mr. Cousins, you might like to correct the statement 
~ which you made a few moments ago, that the capital set-up of the company was 
$113,425; the real set-up is $203,100.—A. Exactly. 

me . -Q. Well, there is quite a difference, Mr. Cousins.—A. Well, I am simply 
referring to the figures here, explaining to you that that amount of stock was 
held by the shareholders, outside of my own. 

; Q. Oh well, that is not what you said, of course. Instead of having a com- 
- pany with a financial capital of $113,425, in 1925, you now tell us that the 
~ amount that was issued was $203,100. Is that correct?—A. Exactly. 

oe: Q. All right, we will get this thing right after a while. Now, this $113,425 
s preference stock, 1925, was that sold to the public?—A. Yes. 

5 Q. That was sold to the public, at what figure?—A. In 1925 it was sold at 

_ $100, and 1928 it was turned into 14,124 preference shares at a par value of $25. 

7 Q. All right, now we will get down to 1928, the year to which you have 

~ referred. Prior to 1928 you had issued 2,031 shares of preference stock at a 
~ par value of $100. That would be correct, would it not?—A. Yes, it 1s some- 

_ where in that vicinity. 

Q. Well, for a successful business man, you are leaving a lot for the com- 
mittee to guess at, aren’t you, Mr. Cousins?—A. Well, I like them to do some 
guessing, sometimes it helps me too. 

Q. All right, I think perhaps you are right. Now, Mr. Cousins, in 1928 
there was a further financial reorganization—A. Exactly, “supplementary letters 
patent were obtained during 1928 by which 1,469 preferred shares were cancelled, 
and the remaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par value—” 

a Q. Just a minute; let me get those figures, please, so 1 may make a note of 
 them.—A. 1,469 preference shares were cancelled. 

| Q. Yes, go ahead.—A. “And the remaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par 
value of $100 were changed into 14,124 preferred shares at a par value of $25.” 
j Q. Yes. Now then, let me take the statement which you have just given, 
_ Mr. Cousins. You say that in 1928, 1,469 of the preference shares were can- 
 celled-——A. 1,469 of the preference shares were cancelled. 

Q. Leaving 3,531 preference shares of a value of $100 each—A. And the 
remaining 3,581 preferred shares of a par value of $100 were changed into 
4 

: 


14,124 preferred shares of a par value of $25. 
Q. Yes, well, 1,469 plus 3,531 makes your 5,000 preference shares?—A. Yes. 
Q. All right, now, there was at that time substituted for these shares, 14,124 
preferred shares of a value of $25 each?—A. Exactly. 
es In other words, 3,531 preferred shares formerly valued at $100 became 
14,124 preferred shares having a value of ¢o5—A. Having a value of $25. 

Q. Yes, is that correct?—A. So says the auditor. 

Q. All right, now, what was done with these shares?—A. The company 
received the following consideration for the shares issued: preferred stock, cash 
invested by subscribers, 4,537 shares at $25, $113,425. | 

Q. So this money came from the 4,537 shares sold at $25?—A. 4,537 shares 
~ at $25, $113,425, 

a Q. Yes—A. ‘Net. assets of the Ernest Cousins, Limited, old company pur- 
chased, exclusive of good will, 1,587 shares at $25, $39,675”; making a total of 
- $153,100; bonuses to subscribers 6,125 shares, preferred dividends. 
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Q. That is what?—A. Bonses to subscribers, 6,125—that was not cash, | 


that was in common stock. / ges 
Q. Not cash?—A. No, common stock; that was a bonus to subscribers. 
~ Q. Yes. Now, going back to 1925, you had 2,031 shares of a par value of 
$100 issued.—A. Yes. 3 : 

Q. In the reorgariization of 1928, three years later, you had 3,531 shares 
substituted for 2,031 which you had in 1925.—A. “1,469 preferred shares were 
cancelled and the remaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par value of $100 were 
changed into 14,124 preferred shares of a par value of $25.” 

—  Q. Yes. Well, you said a moment ago that in 1925 you had issued 2,031 
shares, preference shares at $100 par value?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That becomes, under the reorganization, three years later, 3,531 pre- 
ferred shares—A. That is the remaining—that was the amount: “and the 
remaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par value of $100 were changed into 
14,124.” : : | 

Q. Oh yes, we have had that before—A. Yes, several times. 

(). Yes, several times, but the stock you issued in 1925 became 3,531 in 
1928. In other words, the capitalization of your company was almost doubled 
between 1925 and 1928—A. It may have been that. 

Q. It may have been that, do you know whether it was or not?—A. Yes. 

(). It was?—A. Yes, and it is worth it. — 2 

€). Quite true. You must have been doing a pretty good business—A. A 
very good business, yes, we were—only to-day we are making no money. 

Q. Well, you are paying dividends?—A. No, we have not paid dividends 
for this last, I think, four months. 

@. Oh, you are a very fortunate business man, Mr. Cousins. Now, did 


you pay any dividends in 1925?—-A. Excuse me a moment, to eliminate the 


smile, I want to say that these dividends were paid quarterly ; unfortunately, 
owing to the terrible state of the milk business, we had to pass it—that was a 
month ago. 2 

(. In other words, as you said, you have not paid a dividend in the last 
four months?—A. Four months. However, I mean—, — 

(). As your said poor poverty stricken milk companies?—A. Exactly, some 
of them are going to the poor house, I am afraid. 


@. But, at all events, your company was doing pretty well, because in 1914 


they started up with a capitalization of $125,000—A. Yes. 
Q. By 1925 that had become $203,100?—A. Exactly. Sear 
_Q. And by 1928 it had become almost double that amount?—A,. Exactly. 

(). Yes, and in 1931 you were able to pay dividends on the whole amount of 
the capital stock of the company?—A. Exactly, all that was issued. 
3 (). Now, what dividend did you pay in 1931?—A. 7 per cent. 

Q. 7 per cent, on what?—A. On the amount of the preferred shares. 

Q. Nothing on the common?—A. Nothing whatever. - . 

Q. Nothing on the common; and in 1931 how much preferred stock had 
you out?—A. The same as we had in 1928. 

Q). That is, 14,124 shares?—A. Exactly. 

Q. At a value of $25 per share?—A. The Company has not been disturbed 
since that date. : | 

Q. Now, in paying these dividends in 1931, you didn’t pay any dividends 
in 1929?—A. Yes, we did; we paid dividends in 1929, in the latter end of 1929 
and right through 1930-1931, I think. . 

). Yes, I see. When did you first start paying dividends. You have always 
paid the 7 per cent cumulative dividend on the 7 per cent cumulative stock, 
haven’t you?—A. No, we paid some of those dividends by the issue of stock. 

@. Issue of what stock? 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. As I remember the previous evidence given for your company it was 
said that in the years 1921 to 1930 you paid no dividends, now you say you paid 
dividends in 1929?—-A. Well now, I am not sure of that fact, it may have been 


1930. I haven’t those figures here. . 


Mr. Bowman: I am coming to that, Mr. Donnelly. 
Mr. DonnELLy: Well, I just want to get that. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

-Q. Well, what amount of cumulative dividends are in arrears on your 
preferred stock now?—A. Oh, there is quite a little. 

Q. Well, how much?—A. I cannot tell you the exact amount, I don’t carry 
Q. Well, you have the auditor's statement here?—A. I have. 

Q. Well, is there any indication in your auditor’s statement as to what 


: dividends have not been paid on the cumulative preference stock?—-A. No, he 
doesn’t show that. 


The CHatrMAN: That should be included with the labilities. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Certainly, it should be included with the liabilities if there are any; it, 


‘should be shown as a liability of the company in your statement if there are 
any cumulative dividends outstanding?—A. Just one moment, possibly I have 


it here: “Mr. Ernest A. Cousins arranged with nearly all the shareholders to 
issue, and he has issued to them, certain of his own shares of no par value stock 


F of your company in lieu of their accrued dividends on the preferred stock prior to 


the 21st November, 1928. 
Q. Yes, that is no par value stock was issued in payment of dividends?—A. 


_ Exactly, it was a stock dividend, as a matter of fact. 


Q. It was a stock dividend?—A. Exactly. 
Q. And in your balance sheet you carry this no par value stock at $5?—A. 


Q. It is of some value isn’t i?—A~ Yes. 
Q. So, it is the same as paying a dividend?—A. Exactly, the same thing. 
_ So, your son was mistaken in telling us there was no dividend paid prior 


~ to 1930?—A. Well, he may have been, but you know a man can’t carry all these 


things; and he was not aware of the fact that you wanted the set-up of this 
company. He merely came up here with the idea that you wanted to know the 
true inwardness of the milk business at the present time. 

Q. Well, this “true inwardness” apparently is pretty hard to come at?—A. 


Well, I suppose, possibly. 


. 


Q. We are trying to get at it now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you mind referring back again to the financial set-up of 
1928?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Did you at that time, personally, get any cash out of the business?—A. 
I did not, not one cent. . 

Q. Did the old company, Ernest Cousins Limited?—A. They got no cash 
whatever. | 

Q. Just a moment, Ernest Cousins Limited prior to the issue of Supple- 
mentary Letters Patent in 1928, did they get any cash?—A. No cash. 

Q. No cash?—A. No cash whatever. 

Q. Did they get anything for goodwill in the old business?—A. Well, you 
mean to say—of course that word “soodwill” is a term that is not acceptable ; 


you are quite aware of that fact. 
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Q. Well, I am using it in the accepted sense?—A. You mean, the value of ~ 
the business that I turned in, is that it? : 

Q. Yes, what did you get out of that prior to 1928 for goodwill?—A. I have 
that here: “Net assets of the Ernest Cousins Limited, old company, purchased — 
exclusive of goodwill”. You have those figures haven’t you? te 

Q. Yes, but exclusive of “goodwill”; I am talking about goodwill?—A. 
‘Well, again, that amount would be the difference between $113,425 and $203,100. 

Q@. Oh no, you gave us that figure before, you gave us that as the actual 
value of the business. I am asking about goodwill?—A. Well, that covers it. 

Q. That covers it. How much of that was goodwill?—A. Well, as I said 
just. now, we didn’t take into consideration that particular “goodwill”; we 
simply took into consideration the value of the business that was turned in. 

Q. Then, “goodwill” has never been taken into consideration in the reor- 
ganization of this company?—A. Never yet, simply the value of the business 
that was turned in. | 

(). Now, you are quite certain of that Mr. Cousins?—A. Well, I am not 
certain of anything in this world except death and taxes. : 

Q. Surely you are certain of a statement you are giving to-this committee? 
—A. I am giving you the figures as I have them here given by the auditor, I 
am not departing from them, anything I surmised might not be correct at all. 

Q. I am not asking you what you surmised; I am asking you if “goodwill” 

- was taken into consideration, and what value is obtained in the reorganization 
of this company?—A. None whatever, that is simply the value of the business. — 

@. Nothing whatever?—A. You can even call that “goodwill”, if you so 
desire. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. You said that was exclusive of ‘‘goodwill”?—A. There is no “goodwill” 
attached to it. . ey 

The CHAIRMAN: It is strange that that clause should be inserted there if 
there is no consideration received for it later. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I want to refer to the 1928 set-up. I have here before me a memorandum 
issued by your company on November 5, 1928, directed to the shareholders of 
Ernest Cousins Limited, and the last paragraph of that memorandum reads as. 
follows: “Summing up, the result under the proposed changes will be that the 
shareholders for each share of preferred stock and the common stock”, note that 
phrase, “for each share of preferred stock and common stock purchased by them 
will hold certificates for preferred stock equal at par to the actual amount 
paid in’?—A. Yes. 

@. “And will further hold three shares of common stock, namely the 
original share purchased and two additional shares.” In addition to the increase 
in capital at preference shares, to which you referred a little while ago, the 
shareholders in the company got further bonuses at that time of 2 shares of 
the common stock?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. Yes. Now, you have before you the statement of 1931; have you an 
extra copy of that?—A. I will be pleased to allow you to keep. this one, Mr. 
Bowman. 

(J. No, I want you to refer to it?—A. All right. 

Q. Now, what is the financial set-up of the company, according to that 
statement, at the present time?—A. Now, you want me to go into all the figures. 

Q. No, I want you to give me the stock that has been issued, and what is 
outstanding?—A. Now, what is it that you want, what covers that stock? 

Q. What stock was.issued in 1981. What have you got shown as outstand- 
ing there?—A. Capital stock authorized preferred 14,124, 7 per cent cumulative 
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3 redeemable shares having a par value of $25 each; common 10,000 shares no 


J par value, issued before 6,124 at $25 each, common 10,000 shares no par value, 


issued at $5 per share; making $203,100. 
Q. According to that statement, there has been issued 6,124 shares of pre- 
ferred stock?—A. 6,124 shares of $25 each. 
Q. You see how impossible a position that put us in, in view of the state- 


~ ments which you have been giving us right along?—A. I am simply giving you 
the facts as I have them in the auditor’s statement. 


| Q. A moment ago you said there were 14,124 preferred shares with a value 
of $25 each issued. Now, you have just told us 6,124—A. Supplementary 


letters patent were obtained, I will read over the same thing again. J cannot 
do anything better than that. You can twist those figures Just as exactly as 
_ you desire, but the facts are right here. 


Q. Pardon me; I am not twisting any figures. I am giving the figures 
exactly as you have quoted them, because I have made a note of them.—A. 
Exactly. | 

~ Q. You said a moment ago, and I think the committee will bear me out on 
it, that there were 14,124 shares issued?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you tell us according to the financial statement there is 6,124. 
Which is right, Mr. Cousins?—A. Well, you see—yes, but you understand this, 


1,469 preferred shares were of a par value of $100, and those shares are $25— 
there are 6,124 shares of $25 each. 


Q. I am aware of that. We have had that a dozen times——A. Yes. What 
more is it you want? : 
Q. I want to know which is right, how many preference shares are there 


outstanding, 14,124, as you told us a minute ago, or 6,124?—A. Here is the 


latest statement, 1931: issued preferred, 6,124 shares at $25 each, and 10,000 


shares of common, no par value, issued at $5 per share. Those are the exact 


BEFIOUreS, ~~ 


The ‘CuarrMan: Mr. Bowman, if you will look at page 147— 
Mr. Bowman: I have it marked here. I have that in my hand. 6,124 


: shares of no par value were issued. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to get 
for the benefit of the committee, each step in the financial set-up of this com- 


pany, so that we would know what was done. I am sorry to say that is a 
rather hopeless task with the witness. 3 

The CuairMAN: I think, unless the answers are clearer, we will have to 
send an auditor in and find out what the real financial set-up of the company 1s. 

The Wirness: I would welcome your deing that, sir; very, very, pleased 
to have you send an auditor in. . 

The Cuarrman:” You have not given satisfactory answers so far. 

Mr. Bowman: Frankly, the witness has given so many contradictory state- 
ments that I have not the slightest idea what the financial set-up of the com- 
pany is, and I don’t know whether any member of the committee has. 

The Wirness: The financial set-up of the company, as I have just ex-- 
plained to you in 1931, which is the last audited account, and 1982 is a replica 
of it; you can’t call that unsatisfactory. You have the figures right there, and 
that is right up to date. I don’t see that you can call that unsatisfactory. 
You have the figures, and audited by one of the best auditors in the city of 

- Montreal. 
Mr. Mututns: Who is the auditor? 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. You told us in 1914 your company was roughly valued at $125,000 ?— 
_ A. Exactly. 
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Q. Is it of no more value to-day ?—A. Yes, it is worth half a million dollars — 
to-day. 7 | 
6. Yes, it is worth half a million dollars to-day?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. And at page 147 your son says it is worth $153,100, and that is the © 
statement you have just given us now. If you can explain it, we will be glad ~ 
to have it explained—A. I can’t be responsible for what my son said. 

Q. But your son has said exactly what you said a moment ago?—A. 
Exactly. : . 

@. That there is 6,124 shares of preferred stock—-—A. Yes, I know. 

Q. —outstanding’?—A. But you said: Is your company worth less to-day, 
and I say no, it is worth half a million dollars to-day. : 

Q. Yes. In other words, those preference shares of the par value of $25 — 
are now worth about $75 or $100?—A. Absolutely, without the shadow of a 
doubt. : 

@. Without the shadow of a doubt?—A. Yes. 

(). Then we can take it for granted——A. Yes. : 

(). —that the capital value of this company has increased until now it is 
worth half a million dollars?—-A. Exactly. | q 

@. Yes?—A. As a matter of fact, might I interject that I would not sell 
my business for a half a million dollars to-day. 

Q. All right; and still your financial set-up remains at $153,100?—A. That 
may be so. That has nothing to do with it. 

Q. What is the actual cash put into. this business?—A. When do you 
mean? In 1888? : 

Q. No, in 1925, say ?—A. $113,000—that is the shareholders put in $113,425. 

(. Yes; what would you roughly value your plant at to-day?—A. Well, 
I will give you the whole values here, if you so desire. 

Q. Let us have them?-—A. I have the whole thing here. © - 

Q. Perhaps that will be the best way to get at it?—-A. Yes. Do you want 
the fixed assets? : . 

(). Yes, give me the total?—A. The total—the book value with depreciation 
is $186,604.70. The cost of that was $282,415.24. 

(). What is that figure, that last figure?—A. $282,415.24. 

Q. What does that represent?—A. What does that represent? _ 

«. Yes, what is that? I didn’t quite hear what you said that was.— 
A. That represents real estate, buildings, machinery, equipment, and delivery 
equipment. | : 

Q. Yes; what are total assets of the company as from that. memorandum 
which you have, which, Mr. Chairman, I would ask be placed in the record.— 
A. The cost was $282,415.24. Reserve for depreciation brings it down to 
$186,604.70. | : 3 

Q. Do you mean that is the total assets, the gross assets, $186,000 odd?— 
A, Well, $282,415.24—of course you understand that dairying machinery de- 
preciates very rapidly. The lactic acid in milk just eats your machinery up, 
so that there is a wide spread in depreciation. We have put it down, the present 
book value, to $186,604.70. ; 

Q. This company which you say is worth over half a million dollars is set 
up at a book value of $186,000 odd?—A. Exactly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That represents good will, the balance, I suppose?—A. You can put. it 
what you like, Mr. Senn, but that is the real value of everything, without any 
good will or anything else. | 
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2 By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Just a minute now, Mr. Cousins; you said a little while ago to this 
~ committee that good will was not valued by your company ?—A. We have not— 
_ you see there there is no good will. 

Q. Just a minute; is there any item in that statement with respect to good 
— will?—A. No item whatever. 

7 Q. Well, you have changed your system of accounting since 1927, have you? 
e—A. Possibly, yes; we have got a better bookkeeper. 
1 Qe i have before me a memorandum from your company, a financial 
statement showing 1926 and 1927, and in this statement the good will is shown 
- as worth $70,241.75?—A. Yes. 
; Q; Is that right?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the good will value of that at the present time?—A. We have 
no good will there. 
Q. I see—A. None whatever. 

. Good will has been wiped off?—A. If you will kindly allow me to read 


E 
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~ this— 
me -*.--). Has ‘good will been wiped off?—A. Exactly. 
Q. It has?—A. Good will was never charged up on the book values. 
Q. But it is shown?—A. It may have been in 1927, yes. 
4 Q. Yes?—A. But we have altered. 
= Q. And in 1926?—A. Sure, possibly; in 1925 possibly. 
: Q. So that at some stage in the history of your business——A. We wiped 
; it right off. 
Ee Q. —there has Neen gcod will?—A. Yes; possibly, yes. 3 
QQ. You said a little while ago that there is no value for good will?—A. 
_ There is none, none whatever. I am giving you the exact value of everything I 
_ have right here. 
Mr. Bowman: Well, I ask that the Seren be put on the record, Mr. 
_ Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By the Chairman: : 
~ Q. You will submit that to the clerk?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What was your real property oe at in 1931?—A. Real estate, 
~ $29,999.50. 
Q. Equipment and plant?—A. Buildings, $88,490.32; machinery and equip- 
ment, $107,978.37; delivery equipment, $55,954.05. 
Q. What does that make?—A. Making a total of $282,415.24. 
@. What do you take off annually for depreciation? —A. We have taken— 
_ there is no depreciation on real estate. 
On machinery and equipment?—A,. On buildings there is depreciation 
E of $12, 871.79. 
- Q. What percentage is that?—-A. That would be about eight per cent—no, 
seven per cent, a little over; seven and a fraction. 
=-- @, What ‘do- you value your buildings at?—A. The buildings we valued at 
+ 38,490. Sof 

Q. And depreciation on those buildings?—A. $12,871.79. 

Q. That is about 15 per cent, is it not?—A. No. 

Q. It is not very far from it: I am just figuring roughly; it is about 14 
-per cent. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is all of that. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


12 per cent. 

Q. We have what your machinery was valued at?—A. Machinery and 
equipment, $107,978.37. 

Q. What depreciation do you take off that?—A. $48,917.46. 

Q. $48,000?—A. $48,917.46. | 

@. One year?—A. In one year. s 

Q. Do you mean to say that you charge up depreciation of 50 per cent on 
your machinery and equipment?—A. The more depreciation you charge up, 
the better for everybody concerned. 


thing. 
A. Oh, yes. 


Q. Particularly the company?—A. No, the company does not benefit any- ~ 


Q. Now, have you any accounts set up for depreciation in your books?— — 


~Q. At 1931, what was standing to the credit of your depreciation account? — 
—A. Now, I might say in 1931 we had all this property and everything con- ~ 


nected with it appraised by an appraisal company in Montreal. 


Q. And you can give us that, the result of the appraisal?—A. Here we 


have it; this is 1981— 


Q. Well, please, Mr. Cousins, don’t go off on a tangent—A. I am not going © 


off on a tangent. : 

Q. I am asking about depreciation; you have already given us the appraisal 
value?—A. I can tell you the depreciation right here, office furniture and fix- 
tures less depreciation— 


Q. What is your depreciation account; you have a depreciation account in — 


your business?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does it stand in 1931; what reserve have you set aside for depreci- 
ation?—A. $87,507.44. 

Q. $87,000 odd, is that correct?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that you have already set aside in your company an amount almost — 


equal to 100 per cent of the value of your machinery and equipment?—A. It 
has depreciated to that extent, : 

Q. Yes?—A. And we have replaced it by new machinery continually. 

Q. Quite true; and your plant is an up to date plant?—A. The most up 
to date in the city of Montreal. 3 

Q. Yes; and having that most up to date plant in the city of Montreal 
you have an account setting aside a reserve equal to almost the value of that 
plant?—A. Well, it is written off as depreciation. 


Q. All right. What other accounts have you set-up? What other reserve . 


have you set up in your business?—A. We have no other reserve. 
Q. No reserve for bad debts?—A. Well, the bad debts are written off. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Written off annually?—A. Profit and loss account, balance at the first 
of January, 1931, $5,584.48, to which add the profit for the year ending 31st 
December, 1931, $18,825.30. 


By Mr. Bowman: — 
Q. You see, Mr. Cousins, you have not answered my question at all. I am 


asking you what reserve account have you set up for bad debts?—A. We have . 


no reserve account. We simply wipe them off. 

Q. What was your reserve for bad debts in 1931?—A. Bad and doubtful 
debts, $19,401.39. 

Q. All right; what do you do with that $19,000?—A. It is lost. 


: 


Q. Well, say 12 per cent. What is your machinery—A. It would not be : 
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Q. You say you wiped it off?—A. It is gone in bad debts. 
Q. But that is your reserve. for that year?—A. No, that is the bad and 
~ doubtful debts that are wiped off. , 
~Q. How is it marked in your records; what does it show?—A. Bad and 
~ doubtful debts, $19,401.29. | 
--_—-«Q. - And you told this committee that that is the actual amount— —A. Lost. 
: 


Q. —lost?—A. Yes. 
Q. In bad debts and doubtful accounts?—A. Exactly. . 
-Q. All right; so that you don’t set up any depreciation account for bad 
 debts?—A. We don’t. We simply set up a depreciation account for machinery, 
delivery equipment and building. 
- Q. And you have no other depreciation account?—A. We have none; none 
~ whatsoever. | 
S*: Q. None whatsoever?—A. No. 
3 Q. Have you any other reserve set up?—A. No, we have no other reserve 
_ whatever. : 
. Q. Now, I want you to consider that question again, Mr. Cousins. You 
gay you have no account set up for reserve?—A. Everything is wiped off. 


2 Q. Well, what do you do with the money you have left over after the year 
© is done? — : 

‘Mr. Picket: Bank it. | ; 

The Witness: If there is any money left over, it goes out in dividends. 

: By Mr. Bowman: 

. Q. If there is any money left over, it goes out in dividends?—A. Yes. 

t Q. Every cent of it?—A. Every cent of it. 

--—s- Q. - So that at the end of each year you clean the slate and pay off ail the 
_ money you have left?—A. Well, of course you appreciate this fact, that a man 
_ always has to carry a certain balance in the bank or he could not continue his 
business. 

__ Q. That is the point—A. We may have twenty, or thirty or forty thousand 
- dollars in the bank continually. You must appreciate this fact, that we pay 
- our farmers twice per month; we collect possibly once every three months. The 
farmer’s account may run into— 

Q. I think all the committee know that?—A. Well, you simply asked— 
a Q. No, I did not; I asked you what amount you set up as a reserve.—A. 
: We don’t set up any amount whatever for reserve. 


Q. None?—A. None whatever. 

- Q. When the year’s business is over, you.pay up practically everything you 
get in, for dividends, and carryon?—A. Exactly; except what we have to carry 
forward in payment of our just debts, and looking after the farmer, which may 
amount to possibly about $50,000. 

Q. May I ask you if you have made a mistake in giving this answer to 
the committee, will you notify the Chairman to that effect, and give him the 
amount that actually is set up in your reserve account?—A. Most decidedly 
I will. 

r Q. Because I cannot understand an up to date company like yours appar- 
ently is, not carrying a certain amount of reserve?—A. I will tell you, as I said 
before, we possibly have $50,000 in the bank; you can’t call that reserve because 
it is there to take care of our debts. 
_  Q. The dividends that are shown paid— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just a minute; is this account in the bank your regular business account 
or what is it?—A. It is a regular business account. 
6194324 
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Q. It is not an account for reserve or app een No, it is a ponies 


business account. 
Q. All right. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. At the top of page 142, if you would refer to that for a moment, there is — 
a memo given there by your son when he was before the committee, as to the 
disposition of profits by way of dividend. Will you explain that statement a s 
little. to us? In the first place, there is noted on the side 75 shareholders —A. 2 
What do you desire to know? : 
- Q. Seventy-five shareholders; is that the total number of shareholders in 3 

the company ?—A. Evidently, or it would not be so entered, 

Q. Well, it does not show that: that does not necessarily follow because 
your son put down 75 shareholders?——A. I know, but there may be seventy-six — 
or there be seventy-eight, I am not quite sure. 

Q. No, but that is the approximate number of shareholders?—A. It is the 
approximate number of shareholders. 

Q. And I would say, roughly speaking, I suppose you and your family — 
control the company pretty well?—A. Yes, I control it myself. 

Q. You control it yourself?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. The number of outside shareholders is small?—A. Exactly. : 

Q. Yes; now, the amount there shown as of April 15, 1931, $9 678.89, and 
a similar amount is shown each four months period thereafter?—A. Yes, 

Q. That is seven per cent on preference stock?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And those amounts have been paid in 1931 and 1932, in addition to the © 
increased capitalization about which you have given us—.—A. The ‘stock 3 
dividend. a 

Q. In addition to the stock dividend?—A. Exactly. ; 

@. And when your son said that 1921 to 1930 dividends were nil, he was 
a little in error there?—A. No; he may have been right; I would not like to say. 

Q. You have just told us he was wrong, because you say there was a stock 
dividend at that time.—A. Well, he hadn’t taken that into consideration. — 

Q. Well, he may be more or less in error?—A. Possibly, yes; he is a very 
young man, ‘and liable to make error. 

Q. Oh, well, we are all liable to do that. 

Mr. Mutuins: He draws $5,000 a year, he says. 


The Witness: And he is worth it; twice as much. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. 1921 to 1930; what stock dividends were issued say in 1930; can you 
give us a record of that?—A. I already gave you that amount. There is only 
this one issued in 1928 when the company was reorganized, | 

Q. When two shares of common stock were given as a bonus?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Yes; and by the way, Mr. Cousins, what do you figure the value of this 
common stock is at the present time?—-A. Well, you quite appreciate the fact 
that I hold myself all the common stock; and while the business or my own 
particular business, as I just told you, is worth half a million dollars, we have 
never paid dividends on the common stock, which is detrimental to myself, 
because unless you can earn dividends on your common stock, the holders get 
nothing, and I hold the major portion of it, so I get no dividends; but it 1 is really 
worth at the present time possibly $20 a share. 

Q. $20 a share?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us consider that for a moment; you have outstanding 6,124 shares of 
preference stock valued at $153,100?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And you yourself at a conservative valuation value the company at half 
a million dollars?—A. Exactly. 
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: Q. In other words, there is a difference of approximately $350,000?—A. 
Surely. . | 
= Q. And that is the value of the common stock that has been issued, is it not? 
_—A. You can put it in that light, if you so desire. 

Q. Well, how would you put it?—A. I would say the same thing. 

Q. You would say the same thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking it at a very rough estimate, Mr. Cousins, the value of your com- 
mon stock at the present time, taking the conservative estimate which you have 
placed on the company, would not be $20, but would be $60 a share—A. Well, 
I would not say it was worth that. _ 

: Q. Well, I am just taking your figures; $350,000 and dividing it by 6,124; 
just let me see—probably I am wrong in my figuring. You have taken then 
10,000 shares, is it?—A. Yes, it is 10,000 shares. 

g Q. I am wrong; I took 6,000. There would be a difference in the figuring; 
that would be $35 a share?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Yes; in other words, the common stock to-day at that valuation is worth 
more than the preferred stock?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Yes—A. But you must appreciate this fact also, it is not what it is 
worth; it is what you can get for it. : 

Q. Let me go back now, and let me go back to 1928; when you made the 
reorganization of the company in 1928 and you gave a bonus of two shares of 
common stock, you really gave to your shareholders something that was worth 
something?—A. Most decidedly. 
: Q. So that when you say between 1921 and 1931 you did not pay any 
dividends, that is just a joke, is it not?—A. Well, you can take it as a joke, if 
you so desire. oe ‘ 

 Q. Because in 1928, when these two shares of common stock were issued to 
every one who had one share, you were issuing something that was worth 
between $50 and $60 a share at that time, allowing for reasonable increase in 
value at the present moment?—A. Well, I would not say $60 or $50, but I say 
it was— 

Q. Two shares I am talking about—A. Yes. It was worth all that was 
coming to them, including myself. 

-Q. Yes; and of those 10,000 shares, you say you hold the greater proportion? 
—A. Yes, I hold the major portion. 

 Q. Let us see—I don’t want to pry into your private business at all, but 
would you give me a rough estimate of what portion of those ten thousand 
shares belong to you?—A. I could not tell you that right off. 

~ - Q. No idea?—A. No, I have not the faintest idea. ; 
Q. Now, Mr. Cousins, you have not the faintest idea?—A. I have not the 
faintest idea. — 3 . 
QQ. You mean you are the majority shareholder of this company and have 
not the slightest idea—A. Well— 

: Q. —of what portion of this 10,000 shares belong to you?—A. Well, possibly 
I have 75 per cent of them. | 

Q. 75 per cent; let us take it on that basis?—A. Mind, I am not giving you 
that as exact figures, but tentative figures. 

¥ Q. Yes; you have 75 per cent; or in other words you have approximately - 
7,500 shares?—A. Somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

§ Q. Yes. Now for one of those shares you had in the first instance, you 
got a bonus of two more in 1928?—A. Exactly. . . 

x In other words, you got a bonus of 50,000 shares?—A. Possibly 
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(. no, no. 
Q. 500,000 shares?—A. No. 
Q. Well, all right—A. Oh, no, no—9,000. 

—Q. 5,000?— A. 5,000 shares. ° 
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Q. You got a bonus of 5,000 shares?—A. Possibly, yes. Possibly I didn’t — 


take them. 


ee: ruthie 


Q. But your by-law shows you did. Well, they were issued to everybody. $ 


I read you the statement.—A. That is right. . 

Q. All right; in other words, you got a bonus of 5,000 shares of the no-par 
value common stock of this company which to-day you figure is worth accord- 
ing to your estimate, $20, but according to what I have figured out, 1s $35 ?— 
A. Yes. ! 


Q. In other words, you got a bonus of $175,000?—A. Well, provided I did— ~ 


Q. I am taking your own figures.—A. I didn’t say I got that bonus and 
I don't say it yet. ; ae. 

Q. Did you?—A. Well, I will tell you what I will do— 

Q. Never mind what you will do; I am asking you what you did, not 
what you will do—A. To the Chairman I will send to-morrow the exact 
number of common shares that I own in my own name. 

Q. We don’t want that—A. Oh, yes, that is what you were trying to 
find out. : 

Q. You said approximately 7,500 shares?—A. I said approximately about 
70 per cent of the common stock. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Seventy-five. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. 75 per cent you said?—A. Well, possibly 75. 

Q. And as I point out, 5,000 of those shares came to you in 1928 on the 
reorganization as a bonus?—A. You said so. 

Q. On the same basis as all the shareholders were given?—A. Yes. 
| Q. In other words, you took unto yourself in 1928 something that was 
worth $175,000, according to your calculations?—A. According to your state- 
ment. JI didn’t say so. . 

Q. All right. I am just taking your figures—A. That stock may still 
be in the treasury. 

The CuarrMAN: Well, Mr. Cousins— 


Mr. BowMan: You ought to know. 


The Wirnrss: Mr. Senn, I will send you up to-morrow the exact number - 


of those common shares held by myself. I have not that. here. 
The CuarrMan: I want the number. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. And to the same extent every other shareholder shared according to the 
number of common shares and preferred shares he had?—A. Yes, exactly. 
Q. Just on the same basis as you did?—A. Surely. | 
~ Q. So that it really would pay a pretty substantial dividend in 1928? 
—A. They should be satisfied. 
 Q. Yes; in other words, out of this company which you say is worth half 
a million dollars, you personally in 1928 by stock dividend received almost 
334 per cent on the value of your $175,000, is that correct?—A. I didn’t say so. 
Q. Well, is it correct?—A. I will send you the exact figures to-morrow. 
Q@. Am I approximately right there?—A. Yes, possibly you are. 
Q. All right. ears 


The CHairnMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Cousins, when your son was here the other dav, he promised to 
get certain information that I asked him for at that time, which he said he 
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had not. Can you give to-day the number of pounds of fluid milk that were 
purchased by your company in 1932?—A. Milk purchased in 1931—mulk pur- 
chased in 1932, 1,894,000 gallons. 
: Q. 1,894,000 gallons?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. You have not it in pounds?—A. Oh well, you can multiply that by 10 
if you so desire. ! 
a Q. Yes; there are 10 pounds of milk to a gallon, are there?—A. 10 pounds, 
34 ounces. ie 

' Mr. Mutiins: Approximately 10 pounds. 


+ 


By Mr. Tummon: 
. Q. How is that milk purchased? Was it purchased by the 100 pounds ?— 
_ A. Yes, it is all purchased by weight. 
| Q. A certain amount of it was purchased at the association price, I pre- 
~sume?—A. The average association price $1.46 per hundred. 
Q. For 1982?—A. For 1932. 
Q. $1.462—A. That was the average association price. 
Q. That you paid?—A. No; the average price paid by us was $1.30. 
= Q. That is what I want. $1.80 average per hundred pounds?—A. Exactly. 
4 Q. That was less transportation charges to the producer?—A. No; we have 
nothing. to do with the transportation charges whatever; that 1s up to the 
_ farmer. 
F Q. Yes, I know.—A. Some of them drive it in, and there 1s practically no 
transportation charge except for your truck. 
| Q. Well, that was the price to the producer, and the producer looked after 
_ the transportation charges?—A. Exactly. my 
Q. What per cent of your total milk purchases in the year 1932 was pur- 
chased at surplus prices?—A. What percentage? 
q Q. What percentage of your total purchases of fluid milk?—A. Now, in 
1932 they were—I have not got the exact percentage here, but you can work 
that out if you so desire. The average association price for the year, $1.46 per 
_ hundred pounds and the price paid by us for all milk received for the year, 
$1.30, surplus for the year, 23-2 per cent. 
--—«Q. How are we going to work out the percentage of your purchases at a 
certain price by that?—A. Well, there you have it. The price paid by us for all 
milk received in the year averaged $1.30. 
5 Q. Just a minute, let us get clear on that; in answer to my question of 
what percentage was paid for at association prices you said $1.30?—A. That 
~ included the surplus milk. esp 
: Q. That included the surplus milk?—A. Yes; that was the price paid by us 
including the association price and the price of the surplus milk. 
| Q. Oh, I see. I misunderstood you then. I thought that was what was 
‘ paid for other than surplus milk?—A. No. 
_-Q. You have not there what percentage was purchased at surplus prices? 
_ —A. Yes, the surplus was 23:2 per cent. 
. Q. The total purchased at surplus prices?—A. The total purchased for 
1932. The surplus of the whole was 23-2 per cent; that is not quite a quarter. 
Q. When your son was here the other day, Mr. Cousins, we showed him a 
- statement from your company where the total amount of surplus milk paid 
for in this statement was over fifty per cent?—A. No. 
a Q. We did not.—A. I do not know what he showed you, but those are the 
figures from the auditor. 
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| Q. I do not know whether the secretary has that statement or not, have 
you Mr. Fraser?—A. I have a copy of it here. 
Mr. Donnetiy: At page 144. 
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The Wirness: Yes; he says here the quantity was approximately 50-50, 4 
but he was wrong. The ‘percentage has been worked out since, so that we would = 
be sure of our figures. : 


By Mr. fumimon: 
Q. Well, Mr. Cousins, I hold in my hand a statement that I showed him, 


and it runs from 1931 to 1932. Have you the amount, or the percentage of a 


the whole of the surplus milk purchased in 1931?—A. 29- 8 per: cent. 

Q. In 1931?—A. In 1931 the surplus for that year was 29-8 per cent, 

Q. Not for the year 1929-30?—A. It is 1931. The average association price 
for the year; that is, the whole of the year, was $1.90 per hundred pounds. The 
price paid by us tor all milk received by us in that year was $1.50, and the — 
surplus for the year 29°8. 

-Q. That is the surplus, the percentage of the surplus in relation to the total 
amount of fluid milk that you purchased in that year—A. In 1931, yes. 

Q. Well, I hold in my hand here a statement, sold to the Ernest Cousins 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, from evidently one of the producers and in the 
month of March of that year he tells us— 

The CHAIRMAN: ~ What year? > 


Mr. Tummon: 19381. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. He tells us that he delivered 6,760 pounds of milk and of that 3,380 
pounds were paid for at association prices, and exactly 3,380 pounds were paid 
for at surplus prices.—A. Yes; well possibly that farmer only had milk as many 
other farmers do have it, when we do not want it. At the present day IT may 
tell you, last November, when milk was very scarce, we asked producers to 
produce more. That was done. To-day they are producing almost twice as . 
much. I stopped last week 200 cans per day, and I do not know what the farmers 
will do with it, and we separated yesterday 280 cans of milk. Our business has 
increased possibly 20 per cent since 19381. . 

@. Then, your evidence is that in cases where this appears, they are 
exceptional cases in regard to surplus milk.—A. There are the facts. Take the 
average, the surplus was 29-8 per cent : 


By Mr. Donnelly: , . . eee 
Q. What year?—A. In 1931. That was the question the gentleman asked 
me. ) 

By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Now, will you give us again the percentage of surplus milk in 1932? 
—A. It amounted to 23-2 per cent. 

Q. Now, how did you dispose of the association price ee It was 
sold in the usual manner. ; 

Q. Fluid milk distribution?—A. Fluid milk. About 80 per cent of it is sold 
at wholesale, and about 20 per cent is sold retail. 


‘ . Can you give us the average price per quart in 1932?—A. “¥es,-T have 
that. 


os Of milk sold?—A. Thirty-nine cents—that is in 1931, do you want 

Q. Give us 1932.—A. All right. Purchased 1,894,000 gallons; milk sold, 
average retail price, 40 cents per gallon, average wholesale price 244 cents. 

Q. How much did you distribute per quart, the average selling price per 
quart in 1932?—A. The total sales, wholesale, 89.7, and retail, 10.3. 

Q. That is not answering my question—aA. I cannot give you any other. 
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3 Q. Your son promised to have that information when he came back.— 
A. You want the number of bottles? 

j JT want the average selling price per quart to the consumer for the year 
-1932.—A. I have that here somewhere. No, I have not the average price. 
QQ. You have not the average selling price? —A. You mean the retail? 

3 Q. Yes—A. Or the wholesale? z 

4 Q. No, the retail, the average selling price per quart at which you disposed 
‘of the fluid milk that was bought at association prices.—A. No, I have not the 
average price sold to the retailer. 

7 Q. Can you tell the committee what the average spread was between your 
cost price per quart and your selling price per quart.—A. In 1931 it was 47 per 


cent. . : 
Q. Per quart, I mean.—A. Yes, it would be about—- 


3 The CHAIRMAN: We want you to be exact. 

The Wrrness: . Well, it would be .47, not quite half a cent. 

| — By the Charman: 

Bee 47 2—A. Yes, not quite half a cent. 

q 

- . By Mr. Tummon: 3 

-  Q. What is that?—A. The net profit. You are trying to get net profit? 
= Q. No, I want the spread between the cost price per quart and the average — 


“selling price per quart—A. The spread is 47 per cent. 
GQ. You have not got it per quart?—A. I have not got it per quart; it 


a The CHAIRMAN: While he is looking for that, gentlemen, I should like to 
ask Mr. Stirling to take the chair, as I have to go right away. 

a (Mr, Stirling takes the Chair.) 

a Mr. Tumuon: I understand Mr. Senn has just received word that his wife’s 
brother has died. We are very sorry that Mr. Senn has to go away under those 
conditions. 

The Wrrness: The spread per quart is what you want? 


By Mr. Tummon: 
4 Q. Yes.—A. It would be in the neighbourhood of four cents. 
--—-Q. There is no use guessing. What we want are the actual figures which 
your son promised. He said he would have the information—A. Well, he did not 
give me that information or the bookkeeper did not. 
¥ Q. If you have not got that information, I am no further ahead with this 
question that I was when your son was here before. What did you do with the 
surplus milk, Mr. Cousins?—A. Surplus milk? 
=. Q. Yes—A. Some of it was separated; the major portion of it was separated, 
and some of it was used to meet poor competition, low priced competition. 
Q. Some of it went into fluid milk?—_A. Some of it went into fluid milk. 
= Q. Some of it purchased at surplus prices went into fluid milk and sold at 
the usual prices?—A. No. 
— __Q. It went into the price that made your average price per quart, then?— 
. A. Yes, exactly. 
~~ Q. _You cannot give us, I presume, the average price in regard to that either? 
A. You mean the average selling price? 
—  Q. Yes. You said that you separated considerable of it.—A. Yes. 
Q. And sold it as what?—A. Cream. 
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Q. Sweet cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you buy any other sweet cream?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. Have you the quantity of sweet cream that you bought ?—A. Yes—no I : 
have not the amount of cream purchased. P| 

Q. You have not the amount of cream purchased at all2—A. No. : 

Q. You have not the amount of the number of pounds of sweet cream pur- 4 
chased?—A. No, I have not. : 

q. Or the pounds of .butter fat?—A. No. : 

Q. I am no further ahead, Mr. Chairman, than I was s before. I want that 
information though.—A. One moment, Mr. Chairman. The price p 
not compel the farmer to send his surplus milk to us. As a matter af oe we 
often stop it, as I said just now; we stopped 200 cans last week, and we separated 
vesterday 250 cans. Now, I want to show you the disparity "between what the 
farmer does with his milk, if he takes the milk to the butter factory under pre- 
sent existing prices, 100 pounds of butter contains, as you know, 84 pounds of 
butter fat and 10 per cent of moisture; but also contained mn that 84 pounds of 
butter fat is from 3-36 to 4 pounds of salt; per hundred pounds of butter we pay 
the farmer $1.01 as against milk sent to the factory of 63 cents, and you add 
25 cents for carrying charges and that gives him 88 cents, and we pay him $1.01. 
We do not compel the farmer to send his surplus milk to us, but he will insist 
in sending it, because he gets a better price for it. 

Mr. Tummon: I want that information, Mr. Chairman, and I am asking for 
it; they promised to get. it. | 


By Mr. Pickel: | 

Q. Mr. Cousins, in your figures for depreciation, I think you acknowledged 
some $80,000?—A. Yes, I have that here. 

Q. Well now, in the statement. that your son nae the other day, we find 
as depreciation for machinery, $15,000, delivery equipment, $7,000, buildings, 
$2,000. How do you reconcile those two statemients ?—A. Well, he possibly did 
not have the figures here. What year was that for? 

Q. 1932.—A. Well, I have the depreciation here for 1931 and 1932—oh no, 
T have not got that. 

Q. Why is that discrepancy there? Do you not think $80,000 is pretty high 
depreciation?—-A. No, not on dairy machinery. For instance— 

Q. You do not have to replace every year or every two years?—A. Oh, yes, 
a lot of it you do. It becomes absolete at once. The lactic acid in milk simply 
tears it all to pieces. 

Q. How much did you distribute in 1932?—A. I have not those figures here. 

Q. You have not?—A. No, I have not the amount of cream. 

Q. You will give them to the Chairman?—A. Yes, I will send them up with 
the other information required. 

Q. Can you tell us what percentage of your surplus milk you ee 
A. Yes, separate possibly 70 per cent of it. 

Q. Seventy per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Cousins, how do you sel your cream ? oe By its butter fat content. 

Q. In what orades ¢ 15,- 20; 25, 39. 

Q. What are the Ea What : are the prices? 

Q. Yes.—A. It runs about 6 cents a point. 
Q 
Q 


. You sell in half pints?—A. Yes. 
. For 15 per cent butter fat, you get how much?—-A. That would be 90 
cents a gallon. 


By Mr. Moore: _ 
Q. How much for a half pint?—A. Oh, the same thing, it all depends. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 
-Q. For the 20 per cent?—A. The same thing applies. We charge— 
Q. How much do you get for the half pint of 15 per cent cream?—A. How 
much do we get for it? 

Q. Yes —A. It all depends. In the winter time and the summer time it is 
‘in a different category. 

| You are evading the question—A. No, I am not. 

-_ How much do you sell 15 for in half pint sizes?—A. Fifteen cents. 
_ Twenty per cent cream?—A. Twenty cents. 
. Twenty-five per cent?—A. Twenty-five cents. 
. Thirty-five?—A. Thirty-five per cent? 
Yes—A. Thirty-five per cent runs about 35 cents. 
_ For a half pint?—A. No, for a pint. 
. Give us the half pint—A. Is it a half pint you want? 
| Q. Yes, that is what I thought you were giving. Were those figures for 
a half pint or a pint?—A. I don’t know just exactly, what they are for. 
. Q. How much did you sell your 15 per cent cream for?—A. It depends on 
the time. If it was 90 cents a gallon, and eight pints to a gallon— 
 Q. How much do you sel! it for? How much do you sell it for to your 
customers? How much do you ask for a pint of 15 per cent cream?—A. Whole- 
sale or retail? ip 
Q. The average —A. It is 123 cents. | 
Q. Twenty per cent?—A. That would be about 20 cents. 
; Q. Then, those are the figures you gave me before, and they were for pints, 
instead of half pints?—A. Exactly. 
| Q. Now, is it not a fact, Mr. Cousins, that there is a good deal more money 
in the cream trade than in the milk trade?—A. Oh yes, because there is a greater 
loss in it. 
3 Q. And you have purchased 70 per cent of surplus milk?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And you are selling it for sweet eream?——-A. Yes, that is true, but you 
‘see the skim milk goes down the drain. : 

— Q. It is all lost?—A. It is all lost, unfortunately. 

Q. All that skim milk is lost?—A. Unfortunately, yes. 

An Hon. MemBer: Don’t you send it back to the farmer to feed hogs? It 
is not all lost—A. If the farmer likes to pay costs, we would be very pleased to 
send it back. 


o 
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By Mr. Picket: 

Q. Now, as regards dividends, I have a letter here that I would like to read 
to you from one of your stockholders: 

Incidentally, it may help the poor fish who bought the Ernest Cousins 
Limited stock, six vears ago and have only received two quarterly 
dividends. - | : 

In 1931, I wrote Mr. Cousins and received no answer. Then I asked 
the Montreal Star for information regarding Mr. Cousins milk business. 
Mr. Whitrod interviewed Mr. Cousins after which Mr. Cousins wrote me 
they would commence paying dividends January 14, 1932, which he did, 
-* - also on April 14, 1932, seven per cent on $1,250. That was our first and 
last. 

I again wrote Mr. Cousins on December, 1932, no reply. Again I 
wrote the Montreal Star after a month; Mr. Whitrod wrote me he had 
not been able to get in touch with Mr. Cousins, but would as soon as 
possible. 

If Mr. Cousins has paid other dividends, they must be more dead 
stock on paper, certainly not cash. 


CO a TE Ty Ee Pe NE oe 
6 gt ? : 


= 
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What have you to say to that, Mr. Cousins?—A. I don’t know i in the frst | 
instance, who wrote the letter— : 

Q. I do not know that it would do any harm, but I am not going to tell 
you the name.—A. It does not make any difference, but if any letters come into 3 
our office— 

Q. I do not think he is a milk shipper, I do not know, but he does not say © 
so.—A. I have not the faintest idea, but here is a report of the dividends paid, — 
apart from the stock dividends. In April we paid $2,678.89; in July we paid — 
$2,678.89; in October we paid $2,678; in January, 1932, we paid the same, and — 
so forth. 5 

Q. Mr. Cousins——A. If the lady did not get her dividends, idiere must. | 
be something wrong. | | 

Q. —it is Mrs. Ellen Payne Boyd of 36 City Ae , Granby —A. Yes, 

@. How is it she did not get her dividends?—A. T have not the faintest 
idea, but I will take the matter up. If the dividends were paid at that time, 
she received or—this is George Payne’s daughter, is it? . 


Mr. TETREAULT: She is his sister. Her cheque was rae somewhere. 


The Witness: I wonder if you will be kind nel to let me have that 
letter. 


Hon. MEMBERS: No, no. 


The WITNESS: There is no animus against it. If the lady ee not eae | 
her dividends it has gone astray, because dividend cheques have gone out. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Give him the address——A. I know them well; I know Colonel Payne : 
and his sister well. i 


By Ms Pike. 


Q. Who are the directors of vour company?—A. Reynolds, . 

Q. Reynolds from where?—A. From Granby, Andy Cordner, N, Cohen, 
Fred Cleary—I am not quite sure—of course, myself and my son are on ‘the 
board, and I do not know what others there are. 

Q. How often do you meet?—A. At the call of the Chairman. 

. How often does the Chairman call them?—A. About once every three 
months. 

Q. Do they attend every three months?—A. Some of them do, some of them 
don’t. 

@. You own how much of the stock?—A. You mean the company ’s stock? 

Q. The Ernest Cousins Company.—A. We have gone through that, that 
gentleman has those figures. 

Q. You can Just repeat it—A. About 70 per cent of the company’s stock. 

Q. What percentage of the preferred?—A. I have not that figure In my 
mind, but I will let you have it. 

Q. Send them up?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Mr. Cousins, is there any reason why the farmer should be penalized 
for surplus milk, the surplus milk you get when you get that milk and sell it 
for sweet cream, getting a good deal higher percentage on the transaction than 
you would on whole milk?—A. On the basis of which? 

Q. Or is it Just a means of getting something for nothing?—A. No, we ak 
nothing from the farmer. He has the privilege of sending his milk to the butter 
factory, where he gets far less. 

Q. That does not get us anywhere. I have two or three milk returns here, 
and I notice in January that the——A. Yes. 

Q. Do you regulate your test by the price you pay?—A. Yes. 

Q. You regulate your test or percentage——A. No, we buy all milk at 3.5. 
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§ 26: That is the standard?—A. Yes, and I might raise a very moot point 
here. I have here a compendium of all the tests for a year, and I might say 
here that most of our milk is Holstein milk, which I think is a more wholesome 
milk than that derived from any other cattle: it is all right to the point, and 
this milk averages 3.4, 3.4, 3.3, 3.3, 3.4, 3.3, 3.3 3.3, 3.2, 3.4, 3.2, 3.4, 3.4, 
3.4, 3.6, 4., 3.5, and.so right the way through the dates. Now, the milk which 
we put out, T have here certificates from. Dr. Donald, containing bacteria counts, 
and butter fat— 
Q. All right, Mr. Cousins —A. The milk we put out runs 3.8 and as high 
Ee 4, 3.6/8.6, 3.8,3.8, 3.7, 3.8: 

% Q. Excuse me, this is the milk you Attahutede ok Yes, that is the milk 
a distributed. 
_ __ Q. The milk you received does not average ees No, some of it, no. 
F Q. How do you increase it, then?—A. Why, we simply add cream to make_ 
good milk out of it. 
. By Mr. Spotton: 
- Q. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, as we have another witness here, and 
Bince the memory of the present witness is so poor, and since he has not a 
decided definite statement to make from his own knowledge, but falls back 
on the auditor’s report, we are getting nowhere, we are wasting time. I would 
“suggest that the committee relieve this witness for the present, and the sub- 
“committee use its discretion in recalling him again, and bringing his auditor 
Ewith him. . The son was too young, and I am afraid the father is too old; his 
“memory is failing—A. Possibly, yes. 
~ Q. You may be a milk baron in Montreal, but you are a common, ordinary 
geevate citizen as a witness before this committee.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have not helped your case this morning —A. Tt is perfectly all 


zZ 


right. 

‘ Q. I would move, Mr. Chairman, that you She this witness temporarily, 
and the sub- committee use its discretion about recalling him, and bringing 
somebody with him who knows something, and who is not a sidestepper, and 
that we go on with the next witness. 

Mr. Berrranp: I second that motion, Mr. Chairman. 

.. The Acting CuatrMAN: It is in the hands of the committee. I should 

“not like to prevent any members of the committee from asking any questions 

“they desire to ask now. : 
4 Mr. Duputs: I should like to ask a question. 

The Acrinc Cuatrman: Mr. Porteous was on his feet first. Dr. Pickel, 

have you finished? 

Mr. Picken: Yes, I have finished for the time being, seeing he is to be 
recalled. 
Mr. Tummnon: I just want to make a statement before this witness retires. 

This witness was asked for the information that I have asked for, and I do 

‘not propose, as far as I am concerned, to release the witnesses of this company 

cuntil I get that information. 


The Witness: That is pee all right, sir. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
] Q. I should like to ask a question or two before the witness is dismissed, 
with regard to surplus milk. You made a statement that you give the farmer 
the preference of keeping his surplus, if he so desires?—A. Most. decidedly. 
Q. Have you any patrons who do that?—A. Well, we compel them to do 
that, sometimes. 
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Q. Of their own free will and accord, have you any patrons?—A. Of their | 
own free will and accord, that is their privilege, and it is a different proposition. | 
Q. Now, there is one other thing I would like to ask you——A. As I told | 
you, last week we stopped 200 cans to the detriment of the farmer. 4 
Q. In 1931 you said you had a surplus of twenty-nine point something per | 
eent?—A. Exactly. 2 = 
Q. And then*there was a statement presented here that showed that you | 
paid to one of your patrons a surplus of about 50 per cent?—A. Possibly. | 
~ Q. Can you account for that in any way?—-A. Very easily. Possibly that} 
man had hardly any milk during the winter season or when we needed it most, | 
and when the flood came his cows had calved, and he simply shipped that | 
milk in—simply shipped it in and got a better price than shipping it to the | 
butter factories. a 
Q. How did-you allot to the patron the percentage of surplus?—A. Just on | 
the amount he shipped in the hard time. a 
Q. Over a period of shortage?—A. Over a period of shortage, yes. | 
Q. What is that period?—A. Well, it extends possibly from the Ist of. | 
November until the end of February. 3 : 
Q. Yet, it is possible that the patron may have a percentage—one patron | 
may have had a percentage of over 75 per cent in surplus milk?—A. Yes. We | 
have some men who practically dry up during the winter months and all their | 
cows calve in the spring and they ship all their milk in. - Fi 
Q. And you have others that during that short period will put up a con- 
stant supply, and they will not have any surplus milk?—A. They will have 
hardly any. - 


By Mr. Dupws: — 
(). Mr. Cousins, you said that your company is losing on separate milk : 
which is made into cream or butter. Well, how much milk did you separate | 
during the last six months, month by month, could you give that?—A. No, 1. 
have not got those figures, 4 
Q. Say since September last?—A. I could not give you those figures. Yes- — 
terday we separated 250 cans, 2,500 gallons. | | 
Q. Yesterday ?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is one day alone?—A. This is the time when the flooding begins. — 
Q. I want to know the facts since September?—A. I could not give you | 
those figures because I have not got them. . =e 
__ @. When you go back, when you are called again with your accountant, 
with your books, could you provide the committee with all those details?— f 
A. Possibly, yes. . | 
Q. Why do you say possibly?—A. Because— : 
Q. Why don’t you say positively?—-A. No. I would not say positively to — 
anything. 
Q. You do not put that in your books?—A. Oh, yes, the amount of sur- 
plus is all in our books—the amount that is separated. Well, I presume it is. - 
I do not keep track of that myself. : | 


Q. I did not say yourself, but your company does?—A. Possibly, yes. 

Q. Well, somebody in your office does that work?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, I want to know this month by month since September, 1932—I 
want to know how much surplus milk your company had and how much milk ~ 
you did separate and what you did with it?—-A. Well, I have told you the 
amount of surplus that we had. I have given you those figures. 

@. How much milk did you separate; would you be able to give us that?— _ 
A. I will try to be able to let you have those figures. : 
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By Mr. Brown: 

 Q. The questions I am going to ask may seem somewhat trivial compared 
with the big matter that Mr. Bowman was dealing with, and yet they refer to 
‘the spread in a good many items that go to make up the spread between the 
price you pay and the price at which you sell to the consumer. Now, when 
_ your son was here, for instance, he gave us one item in your delivery expenses, 
4 referring to the year 1932. He told us that costs for wagons and sleighs were 
$2,835.76. Now, that was given us as delivery expenses on an average of 36 
routs for 11 trucks. Is that under that heading?—A. Yes. 

-_ Q. Then, further on we were given depreciation on delivery equipment 


$7,297.61. Now, is it not possible that there is some over-lapping in depreciation 
for delivery equipment?—A. No, that is kept separate and distinct. 


_  Q. Yes, but do you mean to say then that your replacement charges for 
 waggons and sleighs over the year is $3,000?—A. Oh, yes, easily. 
. Q. And there is no further account taken of these 1tems in your delivery 


~ equipment?—A. Just exactly how do you mean? 
. Q. You see you have two items that we might think as possibly over-lapping 
-—waggons and sleighs $2,839.76?—A. Yes. 


a Q. It may be, only those of us who have had some experience in having 
horses shoed for other purposes are not so sure it is perfectly reasonable. How 
often have you to have your horses shoed every year?—A. In the winter time, 
the caulks have to be removed almost every day.7 

Q. Well, it may be alright. I wanted to know?—A. I am explaining the 
circumstances. We keep our own blacksmith to shoe our own horses and he has 
to go through these horses every day, especially when the roads are slippery and 
put caulks into those shoes. 

Q. You use the shoes that have removable caulks?—A. Exactly. : 
Q. It may be reasonable; but it seems to me on the face of it—A. No, that 
is very reasonable. Now, the man in the city—the blacksmith charges you $3 
_ to shoe a horse, and you may have to get a horse shoed two or three times in a 
~ month—more often than that sometimes. You know that the roads in the city 
are totally different from the roads in the country. 

4 The Acting CHAmRMAN: I think, gentlemen, that we should take the 
opinion of the committee with regard to the motion that is before us. Mr. 
- Spotton has moved that the witness be released for the present and that the sub- 
- committe consider whether it is desirable to recall him accompanied by his 
~ accountant. Is the committee ready for the question? | 

a Mr. Carmicuann: The idea back of that was to hear the next witness if we 
have time. | 

_ The Acting Cuatrman: We should remember that we have permission to 
sit while the house is in session. We can meet again in order to hear the other 
~ witness. What is your wish in connection with Mr. Spotton’s motion; are you 
favourable? i ; 

‘ Motion carried. 
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Mr. Cousins, we are finished with you for to- aoe = 

Mr. Bowman: There must be somebody in your company Mr. Cousins, who 
can give us the financial set-up. 

The Witness: I will fetch the auditor up next time. 


The Acting CHatRMAN: The next witness is Mr. Monette, who gave us evi-- 
dence before; do you wish to proceed now. Mr. Monete has already been sworn. — 


a 


Mr. F. Monerte, recalled. 


By Mr. Bowman: | ; 

Q. Mr. Monette, there is one point I would like to cover a moment or two 
in your previous evidence. Mr. Chairman, would you mind giving Mr. Monette 
a Copy of the evidence?—A. I have it. 

Q. Will you kindly refer to page 157?—A. Yes, sir. 3 

Q. At the bottom of page 157, Mr. Tummon asked you these questions anda ; 
these answers were given by you:— : 4 

By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Do I understand that you pay for your milk really at a flat 
price?—A. Flat. price, sir. 

Q. In January of 1932, what did you say that was?—A, We paid in & 
January, $2.08. 

Q. 1932?—A. Pardon me, 1932 we paid. $1.46. 

Q. Was that the price to all of your producers?—A. Te every one 
of our shippers. 

Q. You paid that to every one of your shippers?—A. Every one of 4 
our shippers, no surplus, no skimming. 

Q. Now Mr. Monette, what price is given there?—A. $1.40 at Howick 
on the first of January. 

Q. These figures differ from yours?—A. I think, if you take more — 
time, I can send you a list of every shipper and the price they got. 


And then at the bottom of page 158 you are asked this question by Mr. Dupuis. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. Would you tell me what you paid?—A. The average price was — 
$1.05. 
Q. To Howick peéplee A. Mr. Elliott over here in May had one — 
dollar instead of $1,05. That means very likely that somebody had $1.10, 
generally $1.10. 


Now, you remember those questions ee answers, do you, Mr. Monette?— 
A. Fairly well, sir. 

Q. And you remember a particular account that was referred to at that 
time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Qe The Elliott account?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And has your company since given notice to Mr. Elliott, whose evidence 
was used in this committee, that he was to stop shipping to the company ?— 
A. Yes, him and many others. 

Q. "Yes. But you did, subsequent to Mr. Elliot’s evidence being given to this — 
committee—you did give notice to Mr. Elliott that you would no longer take his 
milk?—A. Yes, and some others from the district as well, we have about 75 of 
them here, right here (indicating list). 

Q. Prior to the time that his statement was used in this committee, Mr. 
Elliott had been shipping to your company for about 2 years?—A. I don’t 
remember anything about that, sir. 
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Q. Will you admit that that is a fact?—A. We will admit it. 

~  Q. You will admit that?—A. Yes. 

- Q. And shortly after his statement was used in this committee he was quietly 

told that the company did not want his business any longer?--A. I have got 

a copy of a letter to him and some others that we sent out, if it is of any interest 

to the committee I will read it. . 

Q. All right, we want to be fair?—A. “We are sorry to say that unless 

there is some improvement in the market for milk we are compelled to ask you 

to stop shipping after March 25 next. Our dealings together have been most 

satisfactory, and we only hope it will be possible for us to ask you to resume 

shipments again as soon as the flush is over.” 

b Q. How many was that sent to?—A. How many was that sent to—I will 

count them, sir. There are the letters, sir, I would say about seventy-five had 

been cut off. 

F Q. And they were all in that particular district?—A. No, not all of them, 
IT have some in the district of St. Agnes. We did the same to them also, If 
you want some more in the same district I can give them to you. 

; Q. That may be right, but to some of the members of this committee to 

whom this information was brought it appears rather significant that because 

ou were confronted with a statement of Mr. Elliot’s which did not agree with 
your statement he should be among those who are cut off?—A. That is not the 

reason, sir. 

Q. That is not the reason, not any more?—A. That is not the reason for it. 


Q. All right— 


4 

eo” “By Mr, Dupuis: « 

2 Q. Mr. Monette, you might explain again why there was this difference, if 
I remember correctly you gave the reason before?—A., Of the difference? 

Q. Between the general average price, and the price paid to Mr. Elhot?— 
A. Yes, I got a little mixed up in not using the right word, about average and 

the average price, I think I should have used the word “uniform price.” 

4 Was Mr. Elliot shipping milk the year around?—A. He was shipping, 

evidently, all the year round. If you will allow me, I would tell you that there 
ig a truck running there, around that section, which they are not going to have 

' next year. : 

E - Q. Now, Mr. Monette, I asked the previous witness to tell us how much 

milk he separated since September, 1932. He said he was unable to give these 

details. Are you able to give them?—A. I could not give them. : 

QQ. How much do you separate, as much as these other companies?—A. I 

could not give, Mr. Dupuis, how much milk Mr. Cousins separates. 

: Q. Your company ?—A. I can give you the skim milk for the whole year. 

4 Q. Since the month of September last?—A. I cannot give you that, Mr. 
Dupuis, I can give you the total milk skimmed in 1932—we skimmed 165,000 

gallons. a 
4 Q. Yes, but that does not give the details?—A. I can’t give the details 

because, Mr. Dupuis, we are buying our milk on a different basis. The surplus 

milk and the skim milk belong to the company; we pay so much to the farmer. 

Q. According to your experience, Mr. Monette, is there during the winter - 

time an over-production of milk generally?—A. Not generally, but this year 
when there was no shortage— 

 Q. No shortage?—A. No shortage this year. I have been in the business 
a long time and this is one of the first years that we did not have any. 

_ .Q. To what cause do you attribute that?—-A. More shipping, more people 

wanted to ship milk to Montreal. 
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Q..Oh, F see. ae Now, the States aoe been sh’ ut off a few ieee a0 and 
all these people had no market for their milk. NatfUT@ny they looked to Mont- 
real. We have a great many shippers in eastern / Ontario that never came to_ 
Montreal before who came in this year. 

Q. As a general rule, Mr. Monette, 18 there’ 
winter time?—A. As a rule, no sir. ie th: ; | 

Q. And, is there much surplus of milk in yout Companies Montreal in the | 
winter time?—-A. Well, we had a surplus this. 37°?" As a rule we don’t have it. 

Q. What percentage of surplus do you h#¥° in your company during the 


Ohi Cee if ‘uld say February. 
hae a ood : coe oe cs hard for me to tell you that, in 


Be 

JB 255 ee ee auhe ae the 15th of January there is not that quantity | 
of mill’ sold as at other times, in the winter time, because during the holidays 
people do not drink milk. And then, there is a surplus. There is always a 
surplus during that time—I would say from Grae until after or about the 
15th of January. 

Q. You consider that is the cause of over- ain Well, I would 
not like to say it is over-production. 

Q. I mean over-shipping?—A. No demand for milk then. 

Q. That is, under-consumption?—A. Yes, that is under-consumption. 


‘much over-production in the 


By Mr. Mullis: 


Q. Mr. Monette, what is lactic acid? A. Lactic acid, oh, that is a milk— 
sour. 

Q. What is it used for?—A. In other words, that would be sour milk. 

Q. What is that?—A. Lactic acid is practically sour milk. It is an acid that 
is sour. 

Q. You use it for svuring milk?—-A. No, we do not use that acid at all. 

Q. One of the witnesses told us that it depreciated the machinery ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I just wanted to get at what the idea of it was?—-A. Well, of course, i 
milk gets sour we say it is acidy— 

Q. It might mean—-—A. In the business, that is, in our company we have 
depreciation on automobiles of 20 per cent per year; on rolling stock 15 per 
cent; on machinery 10 per cent; and on buildings 24 per cent. That is what we 
are allowed by the income tax. 

Q. Now, milk that you get in must test 3.5?—A. Why, not exactly, sir, 
because the law will allow you to get in milk 3.265. 

Q. Supposing it comes in below that, do you put some cream into it?—A. 
We have got to do that if it is below standard. 

Q. To bring it up?—A. But, when we have that milk below standard it 
shows that some of the producers are getting careless, or too anxious, and we 
check them up and send word to stop them from shipping any more. We say 
that is very dishonourable. 

Q. You make buttermilk ?—A. We make buttermilk—not very much, sir. 
We are a new company. 

Q. What do you get a quart for that?—A. We hardly—well, I can’t answer 
that because the most of our business is wholesale. 

Q. Oh yes?—A. We sell a few quarts around 8 cents a quart. Not enough 
to be of any interest. 

Q. And you manufacture from the paleare ae From a culture, yes. . 


By Mr. Dupws: 


Q. I have a very important question to ask the witness, as 1s comes to my 
mind; it is generally understood in Canada that in large centres: milk dealers 
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make falsified cream and falsified milk with chemical processes. I would like 
to ask the witness if, in good faith, he can tell that those things are done in 
3 Bioniscsl?= A. Not to my knowledge, sir. 
; Q. Well, didn’t you ever hear about it?—A. Oh, there are rumours, natur- 
cally, Mr. Dupuis. It seems that a fellow is honest all right until he gets into 
- the milk business, and then he is branded as a thief. 
. Mr. Muutins: He is done then. I have been in the wrong end. I have 
_ been in the cow end, and you are in the milk end. I have had the wrong end. 
The Witness: I am not so sure. 


ee. 


By Mr. Dupws: 

| Q. I suppose you are not ready to admit that there were some of these 

% milk dealers that make falsified butter with cocoanut oil?—A. That was done 

a some years ago. . 

= Q@. And in the criminal courts we find many names in Montreal and other 

large cities that have paid a fine?—A. Yes. 

2 Q). And how is it that in good faith you cannot tell this committee that this 

thing is currently done in large cities? —A. It is not currently done in Montreal. 

_ We have a by-law, and our officials are efficient, and they look after that thing. 

: Q. That by- law is there to be broken, I suppose?—A. The same as any 

_ other. 

Q. It is like traffic laws?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Nobody is allowed to go more than thirty miles an hour, but everybody 

 does?—A. Well, it is not the case in milk. 

E Q. Suppose the thing occurs in large cities like Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 

- that milk dealers are doing these things, selling falsified cream and. falsified milk 

and butter, what would you suggest to the committee to do to prevent those 

things aan Well, you have got sufficient by-laws now, Mr. Dupuis, to prevent all 
those things; and I can say for Montreal that it 1s well applied and well looked 
after. About these people that were making some adulterated butter, the govern- 

- ment got after them; and to-day, with butter around 16 or 20 cents, there is not 

_ the incentive that there was before when butter was 40 cents. sue day they 

- have got to pay 10 or 12 cents for cocoanut 01]; in selling their butter at 16 or 18 

cents, it does not pay them to do that, so they are driven practically out of 

s business. 

4 Q. Is there any peanut butter sold these days?—-A. There is peanut butter 

sold as peanut butter. 

- Mr. Doputs: Mr. Chairman, I Snes to clear my mind on that question 

_ which is most important, and I would like you to take the proper steps to bring 

in before this Committee a chemist that could tell us if is it right that these 

things are done, or inspectors of the Government. 

e Mr. Picxei: Enforce the law, that is all; just enforce our law. 

% The Actinc CHAIRMAN: That matter can be considered by the sub-com- 

mittee. 

. By Mr. Moore: 

* . Mr. Monette, a few minutes ago Mr. Bowman asked you a question about 
Mr. Elliott’s milk. Can you tell me how many you have discontinued taking 
- milk from? You said you had the list. of names there?—A. Yes. 

— QQ. Some others?—A. Do you want me to count them? 

a Q. No; about how many ‘approximately ?—A. T just answered that; about 

“fity, seventy- -five; there is the list. 

Q. How many would that show?—A. I would say about seventy-five: per- 
- haps fifty. Iam not sure. The names are all there. 
 Q. Yes; you have taken on no new customers since?-—A. Certainly not, no. 
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@. None at all—A. There will be some more to be discontinued as well. 

Q. We will say the 20th of March?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the first place, I would like to know what quantity of milk you were 
receiving from those that you discontinued?—A. I would say about 150 cans. 

Q. About 150 cans?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is how many gallons?—A. About | 200 gallons. 

Q. About 1,200 gallons?—A. Yes. 

@. We will say on the 20th of March you have a milk cane route in 
Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were selling 1,200 gallons, the same on the 20th of March that you 
were on the 30th of March: your business must have gone to pieces?—A. No, 
not exactly that way. 

Q. Well, about that; that is approximate——A. Oh, yes; but you are taking 
the wrong thing. 

Q. Wait a minute A. J will wait. \ 

Q. You have discontinued; you say you were receiving about 1,200 gallons 
from this number, anyway ?—A, Yes, 

Q. 1,200 callons?—A. Yes. 

Q. I know what you are going to say.—A. Yes. 

Q. That you have had this 1,200 gallons of milk from some of your people, - 
other people; that is what you are going to saya. That is the only logical 
answer I can give you. 

Q. But 1,200 gallons of pone the difference on the 20th of March and on 
the 30th of March— —A. 

Q. —to one milk fe is a lot of milk?-—A. Yes, I agree; but if 
that was the reason, it would be very different. But it is because the other 
shippers have increased their quantity. 

@. But have the other shippers increased 1,200 gallons?—-A. I told the 
committee that there was a surplus of milk all winter this year, and we carried 
that surplus as far as we could, and when it came to the 20th of March, and 
it was going up, or was larger, then we had to discontinue some of the shippers 
and that is what we have done. 

Q. These shippers whom you have ordered to discontinue shipping milk to 
you are all from the same district?—A. No, sir, they are from all over; from 
Finch, from Avonmore, Ste. Agnes de Dundee—Mr. Quenneville from Ste. "Agnes 
de Dundee. ; 

Q. Are the majority of those whom we have discontinued— —A. Yes. 

Q. Are they all round year shippers?—A. If they are year around shippers? 

Q@. Yes?—A. Some are. 

Q. Most of them, yes.—A. I would say some of them that there is in this, 
say Cardinal for instance, they are not year around shippers, because we took 
them on last February. 

Q. You could easily understand discontinuing with them?—A. I quite 
understand your position on that. But the reason that you infer is not the 
logical reason. The reason is because we have too much milk; and we did not 
select Mr. Elliott more than anybody else, because we had some in the same 
district, and this truck that is hauling milk which we are discontinuing. 

Q. But the implication looks rather— 

Mr. Dupuis: More or less circumstantial. 


Mr. Moore: Yes, a coincidence. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
@. How many did you discontinue last year?—A. That is more than I 
ean say. I could not say that. It depends altogether on the season of the year 
and the quantity of milk that we receive. We carry on as long as we can. 
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‘2 ay Mr. Moore: 

Q. Another question; you said you had a heavy surplus all last summer 
‘and last winter; you carried it?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Why are you not doing the same thing now?—A. Because we don’t look 
for any increase in the price; ‘generally in the pune of the year the price does 
not go u 

Es 0. te carried them through the surplus before; now you discontinued? 
A We discontinued the same as we do every year. We do that every year, in 
pibe spring of the year. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. How is it you happened to discontinue that man?—A. There is no 
‘discrimination; there is a truck that does not stay there to receive milk there 
in that district, and Mr. Elliott happened to be sending his milk in that truck; 
that is why we say we discontinued him. I will go further. We had some milk 
‘shippers in that same district that were shipping by C.N.R. and we keep them 
on because it suits us to do that. 


a te 


By Mr. More: 


-Q. Yes, but the general opinion—my own opinion and the opinion of the 
BD rinitice T should say is had not Mr, Elliott’s name been brought into this 
“committee, that he would still be shipping milk to Mr. Monette—A. Well, 
of course, that i 1s your own opinion. 

) Not my own opinion; the opinion of the committee—A. Well, I can’t 
“say any more than that I am under oath, and I told you it is not the reason. 
if 20u don’t believe me, I may as well quit. 

_ Q. If I understand Mr. Monette rightly, he says what Mr. Elhott was on a 
route that was being served by a truck?—A. Yes 

ees) Io that right’—A. Yes: 

-  Q. He was one of a number of shippers who were shipping by truck ?— 
pas Yes. 

_ Q. And it was in their interests to cancel that De eee Exactly. 

~Q. That seems to be reasonable. 


Mr. Sporron: Of course, reasonable. 


2 Mr. Brown: It seems to be a coincidence—A. I can give you some other 
‘names as well. It is all on here. 


_ The CuHatrman: Now, gentlemen, it is two minutes to one. I think you 
should make a decision as to whether you wish to continue this afternoon or not. 


Mr. Tummon: I can get through, as far ag I am concerned, in a very few 
n minutes: 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Well, are there other questions that members want to ask? 
Do you wish to go on now? 


Some hon. Mremsers: Finish up. 


The Cuarrman: Go ahead. 

Mr. Tumnon: I just want to say in regard to the matter that is under dis- 
cussion by Mr. Moore and Mr. Monette, that it is rather unfortunate, Mr. 
Monette, that Mr. Elliott’s name was included among those whom you discon- 
tinued, due to the fact that his name was brought in the other day when you 
were here, unfortunately to be regretted. I as chairman of the sub-committee 
ph have had scores of letters from producers who do not want their names mentioned, 
do not want to be brought in because they feel that if their names are made 
public that the dealers will discontinue taking milk from them. Now, I say that. 
, 1s unfortunate that Mr. Elliott’s name was included, under the circumstances, 


bec ause I do not want to believe, and the committee do not want to believe 
oot 
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that the dealers of Montreal will turn round and try to punish those who seek | 
to give information to this committee which is trying to get at the facts; and 
as a committee I say, we regret the incident very much. Now, a little while 
ago, you said that you put a certain amount of cream into the low testing milk 
in order to bring it up to 3-5. Can you tell the committee how much cream you 
put in?—A. Naturally it would not be very much of a quantity, because we do 
not want to receive milk that is below the standard. a 
Q. Is not that illegal?—A. To add cream? : | 
Q. To add cream.—A. You have to do one thing or the other. You have 
got milk that you cannot put out, because if you sell it it would be under the 
law, and if you put cream into it, well, it is against the law. I am going to 
say this is the explanation, that probably some of the farmers ship milk below 
the standard, and we get. in such a position, sometimes, you know, that we 
cannot help— ) | 
Q. Is there any such by-law which says that you shall not add to nor take 
away from any of the milk that comes in?—A. Is it? The by-law will tell you 
that, Mr. Tummon, I do not think we should come here and it be made a crime 
for adding cream to our milk. 
Mr. Moore: It is against the law. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Have you the total number of pounds of milk you purchased in the year 
1932, Mr. Monette?—A. Yes. | ; 

Q. Will you give that to the committee?—A. Yes, 12,935,423 pounds. 

Q. And the average price per hundred pounds paid?—A. I can give you that 
month by month, not for the year. | 

Q. Not for the year?—A. I cannot give it, because I am going to tell you 
why. Sometimes, in the summer time, and in the winter time, we may receive 
more milk than we do at other times, and that is the reason. oy 

Q. That would not stop you from making an average for the year. I have 
figured too many averages to be told that.—A. I am not keeping the books. 

Q. That is alright.—A. If it had been only asked for, I would have done 
that. I came the last time, and gave you the prices for milk month by month, 
that was paid. : 

Q. You said you were going to tell me the reason why, that is all—A. The 
reason why? 

Q. Yes. Now, then, you purchased cream outside? 

Mr. Dupuis: Would it not be interesting to the committee to have it month 
by month? 

Mr. Tummon: I think we have that. 

The Wrrness: You have the sale price for all milk sold by the gallon? 


Mr. Tummon: We have that all in the evidence. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. I think you purchased sweet cream?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you the total amount of sweet cream purchased in 1932?—A. No. 

Q. Will you be able to supply that to the committee?—A Sure. 

Q. Giving the total number of pounds of sweet cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the pounds of butter fat in it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you purchase any sour cream for churning purposes, or cream for 
churning purposes?—A. Yes. | 
~ Q. Will you give us the total amount of the purchases?—A. Yes; the gov- 
ernment has that. You have that in the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. Yes, but I want it from you, and the total number of pounds of churning 
cream and pounds of butter fat—-A. Do you want to know the price as well; 
is that in your interest? 
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Q. Yes, give us the prices—A. Do you want it month by month? 
Q. No, the total for the year 1932. Does that include what we might call 


all the raw products of milk that you purchase; that is, fluid milk, sweet cream 


and churning cream includes all your total purchases?—-A. Yes, total purchases. 
That would not include the total purchases, because sometimes I buy butter. 
Shall I include that? 

Q. Yes, you may include that—A. Buy cheese as well. Do you want that? 

Q. That all enters into it. The outside number of pounds you bought, and 
what it cost you. You have not filed your financial statement for the year 1932. 
—A. I find it has not come in yet. 

Q. You will file it?—A. Certainly. I gave orders to the auditors to send 
it over. 

-Q. Properly certified?—A. Sure. I had it the other time, but however, the 
committee seemed to be in favour of getting it translated, which I have asked 
our auditors to do, but the auditors at this time are very busy; but it will be 
here on time. 

Mr. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the witness file with us 
the list of those names that were cut off when Mr. Elliott, was cut off, and the 


name of the truck driver. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: You will furnish the information asked? 


The Witness: Would you allow me to correct that statement? We did not 
cut one only off in the district, but we cut*the whole truck; that is what we did. 


By the Acting Charman: | 
Q. You will furnish the truck driver’s name and the route?—A. Sure; I have 


- got it; there is nothing to hide. 


Q. What is the truck driver’s name?—A. Ben. 

Q. The initials?—A. I cannot exactly tell you the man’s name. 

(). How do you describe the route?—A. I will. 

@. How do you describe it?—A. It goes from Ste. Agnes to Dundee, starts 


from there. 
The Committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 
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APPENDIX B 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


Ernest Counsins Limited was incorporated under Dominion Letters Patent, — 


dated April 9, 1925, with an authorized Capital as follows:— 


5,000 Seven per cent Cumulative Badcauauls Preferred Shares of $100 each. 
10,000 Shares No Par Value. 


Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained during 1928 by which 1,469 
Preferred Shares were cancelled, and the remaining 3,531 Preferred Shares of a 
Par Value of $100 were changed into. 14,124 Pretend Shares at a a Value 


of $25. 
The Company received the following consideration for the shares issued:—_ 
Preferred Stock— = 
Cash invested by aC bacr here t SOV BHALeS Bt 20.0 see $ 113,425 
Net Assets of Ernest Cousins Limited, Old Company, purchased, - 
exclusive of good will—1,587 shares at $205 Soon ie ee 39, 675 
Common Stock— 
Bonus to-subséribers sere e eee eres eer ee $ 6,125 
Preferred dividends (this paid instock) 3... .54 San Se ae = 12-250 
Goodwill Of acouired: .COREOIMNS, fo cas oa eer es ee a 1, O20 


Dominion Charter. 


—$ 153,100 


50, 000 
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ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


3lst DECEMBER, 1931 


Balan eso Wholesale, oo chetaih n 2 ke Bo tne tei eee ook oO as $ 667,961 92 
DUTCH AMR eis So inc Rica NS ge Sete ee tig career age eae kil 361,327 18 
$ 306,634 74 
Meapnte OI CVCAMT nat 8 ho et ec er eee ook eee eens ha Ree $ 4,947 17 

Wages (average 70 employees)...............-. Setar nae pe cee eve 93,786 35 

TOGO Re eter nica eee art ee To Gna $ 16,924 52 

NS as ee peed Ea ea ee er ne are gS eye 2 maaan 876 00 

eee de RM Se RCo Te Ge OM tne el aay Waal ge RN are nea 4,369 00 


ee aes 99 1 6G. 5 


Pea Seraph ee RS Biggest ie oni at iM ah RI Ot ae ee ea me ube, a 9,370 08 
Delivery expenses cries 28 routes and 8 trucks)— 
Gates Net Due ts i esewgers igen gees ae $ 6,325 78 
AAAS: ANG: OF! ae se Sn Se hn Dee 3,753 64 
Repairs harness............ BP en er tt eee 1,165 63 
Shoeing, etc......... SS once eee eta Te en ears 2,222 25 
Waggons and sleighs............ Tec eA GIN Wee ie. Pe 928 50 
—_————— 17,395 80 
Light, heat and power— : 
CGR a te oe cc, Peg eR ee oe 3,412 54 
tight ane power 4 oe Bea es 5,240 27 
a 8,952 81 
Repairs and replacements— 
Repairs; cans and eases... 7 so es ve 1,125 92 
> WA ODINCTH OS cis She Same ees Sep 5, 267 80 
TRGpHITS OO ee re ei ed 4,203 39 
Loss on sale of equipment— 
SV DOWELCTS 2.0 ee a eee tae Be od 6h ES 
I EE OE SE. Sse ge race et So das ea aS 14,661 92 
Wageons and sieighs. 5). ..0% sso ies et 477 50 
ETM Gee eee RE oi a 2 We iw ew cea oe ~ 401 00 
ee —_——————._ 26, 203 28 
- Depreciation— c 
Pe CIB ORY 6 cee ie a eg aie rch tee PG a 13,990 94 
Delivery coauipment.... |... Gea ki oie eee ee 6,160 65 
2 25146 (Uo WL eben athe Onan mae ea ten Ne ers 2,212 26 
————_——_ 22,363 85 - 
205,188 86 
Gross profit..... Oe pe Me eT Ste Ror ae ee Skee Te ea ee EPR 101,445 88 
POTACOMNES FOCCEVOC. nee hc ear nr Se as OBR Ok eee ee Ais hema 455 35 
= $ 101,901 23 
FRE NOT GIST he art ah cpa este se So eam ms aes ue Sa Gn oes Bo Seb OD 
Salaries (10 employées) PES ee oie Oe SEE ee. to ag eins Be 24,102 08- 
SL BMES: Roa es Oe ee Be oN geek ake SUE ate en 7,935 66 
SP TITER SUTN CCT ne ee CA ace UES SAS Sas ipl ote My Raves 4,481 37 
Bia tionery GnG SUDRLICS hc ow ha Sey ae ees 1,755 34 
General EXpENSCS 2. ao a ae os Ll gc SEE REE eS 15,621 87 


Fees: Bacteriologists, auditors, general repairs, 
paint, etc., lumber, stamps, laundry, tele- 


phone -1tesc.<e2nse . pee Sree een he eons Ao Grp ren <a ON 58,473 37 

> - , e, 43,427 86 
Bad and doubtful debts........ heh ARR es a ox $ 19,401 39 
Depreciation office furniture................6. eens : 466 06 
EER CORO bie eh ee eh Mae tee RR ars hime eI OK 4,735 11 

24,602 56 

: 7 $ 18,825 30 

Federal AR CC ee a Bk ach SON oie wR NR 2,309 53 

Net profit SEES Septet Fede Wein ir ills aa ayy Ce Senge a a= ale er $ 16,515 77 
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ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


MILK PURCHASES 


Paid 
Associa- Surplus Associa- Average 
1931 tion price tion price 
price price paid 
lbs. Ibs. $ $ 
PANVATY Se 730,315 385, 632 2 40 1 91 
February...... 706, 858 355, 612 2 40 1 91 
March.cc: ve: 698, 070 556, 530 2 03 1 54 
Sa oy etl btctedeereaeuane 700, 220 502, 574 2 03 1 56 
May 786, 792 526, 000 2 03 1 45 | 
PUL te oe ee 804,475 534, 445 1 70 1 26 
lye ce ea 1,000, 641 447,917 1 70 1 29 
AUSUSE, oe 956, 120 439, 546 1 70 Li 
September..... 849, 987 438, 300 1 70 1 38 
October....... 976, 486 402,090 1 70 1 40 
NOVEM Der ws .s|. 45 2085 (Al ee eee oe 1 70 1 50 flat 
December..... 1, 284, 100 5, 243 1 70 1 68 
10, 732,811 4,593, 889 1 90 eles 


Average Association price for the year, $1.90 per 100 lbs. 


Butter Fat 
price | 
for 
surplus 


- cents 


Average 
for 
surplus - 
for 3:5 
milk 


$ 


feat femeh fed feed peek fd Heh ped beet Ft 
S 
pt 


Average 


Butter, 
Montreal 


cents 


oe ce 40 ewe 6 gine eid oe ele Be: wv. 9 ene wife) se «helms os 6 “s16 


Average price paid by us for all milk received for the year, $1.52. 


Average surplus for the year, 29-8 per cent. 


Paid Butter Fat 
Associa- Surplus Associa- Average price 
1932 tion price tion | price for 
price price paid surplus 
lbs. Ibs. $ $ cents 
January...... au 980, 881 393, 009 1 70 1 48 28 
peu ery Ree 1,034, 646 384, 626 1 70 1 48 29 
March.. 1,329,485 255, 697 1 70 1 44 29 
Aprils =o fs 883, 093 554, 756 1 35 1 22 oF 
ay.. 779, 934 731,051 1 35 1 02 26 
DUNC. ose: ves 777, 118 755, 048 1235 1 05 23 
July: 2: etree 6 883, 333 641, 150 1-35 1 09 23 
August 7.0% 6.5. 1, 208, 025 554, 798 1°35 1 07 23 
September..... tS710, 0902 ae eh ee 1 35 1°35 
October... s.:+ 1,502,817 220,469 1 35 1 30 23 
November. a5} 1, 714.906 | ate. é 35 1 35*|\ 
1 60*// 
December..... 1,645, 0685) 25-0 1 60 1 60 
14,449,396 | 4,490,604 1 46 1 3u 


*For 15 days. 
Average Association price for the year, $1.46 per 100 lbs. 


Average 
for 
surplus 
for 3-5 
milk — 


ie ane) ate eos berisiae. es) 


er 


ee ee ee 


Paar oor Deiat 


670) 0-8 ip eon pay esa a emia ae wine ee walle) (eile 


fe 6 le) €) 6) Jen ee uenerle) @ 


ome) vb is 0 6 share! e Ves owe « 0% 9.18) © cee «elle im 


Ye. WU let's rer pv aa tante Sapie’ | ce) pl ie a s)he) cui 6 ue dette 


Average price paid by us for all milk received for the year, $1.30. 


Average surplus for the year, 23-2 per cent. 


Paid 
Associa- Surplus Associa- Average 
1933 tion price tion price 
price price paid 
lbs. lbs. $ $ 
February...... 1,451,770 91,025 1 35 1 30 


Sold for average price of 27 cents per gal. 


Butter Fat 
price 
for=— 
surplus 


100 lbs. Butter contains 84 Ibs. Butter Fat, 16 per cent moisture. 
The 84 Ibs. Butter Fat contains 3-36 lbs. to 4 Ibs. salt per 100 lbs. Butter. 


Surplus price paid $1.01 as against milk sent to factory. 


ho 
63=add 25c.-88e. 


Average 
for 
surplus 
for 3-5 
milk 


Average 
price 
of 
Butter, 
Montreal 


oO [4 © Tene 0. Ovene 8 ee) «0 vee Selec ce! ous 


Ce ee re 0 


a: ae) 6 error =0 @) 0s fale je) Wie eso ea wy wg ete 


Average 


Butter, 


Montreal 


cents - 


eo 
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ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


TRADING AND PROFIT LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
“DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Sales (88% Wholesale, 12% Retail)............. 02: eee ree ener eee tenes $ 689,650 40 
PREM ASS Stoo. 35 7 os eee MRR ey MN eT ATR ONE Wiha usec) yah eon hn Sex ine Sar 360,868 90 
; $ 328,781 50 
Worm Po O1F CLOGS, fur 0 sf cal vod eed unite a toe Seite Me a3 $ 1,953 48 
Wages (average 96 employees)........ 0-65. e eee teen eens 118,518 09 
Bottles (exchange and new bottles)...........+++++. $ 14,567 37 
Gans (replacements) snc. 5 cco hye ald Mewar seis ee 6 811 63 
RMN PR or ake re nto s oon ton eaters nie 2,169 07 
—_____—— 17,548 07 
Dairy expenses, comprising caps, cleaning materials, 
ER ee ree ey otra nis (erage ear  eteageze et matte Rute a MG es x Oey 10, 646 50 
Delivery Expenses (average 36 routes and 11 trucks) — ’ 
TV ave kee ohn ree gn ae eRe Bee ome ae Aer cts tea ir $ 7,581 96 
Gasoline ante OU oe paevi ee eee sc eee eS 4,996 93 
Repairs and harness......... BE Re BE ce OS eae 1,003 93 
Waggons and sleighs...........-...--e0ss sete 2,839 76 
SHOCINE, CbC. ve oe oe 5s | OS A LIA EE ee Fee 3,065 32 
— 19,487 90 
Light, Heat and Power— 
Cay ee FP ED ov gynjad ng a aba FO $ 3,276 82 
Diphtmnd Power! ocak Hs es ee ee ee es 5,032 82 
——_—_—_—_———_- 8,309 64 
Repairs and Replacements— 
Repairs cans and cases.........-0+. 620s sere eee eae ty 8 til es 
Machinery: repairs. fo.0 fas aa ce oe oes ru 5,919 50 
Auto repairs.....::. Ee et re i Wi nce toate 5,407 33 
eee TD BOF 04 
Depreciation— ‘ 
MA CIINGEY.— Coton Set eee gots ales oe Agha $ 15,494 66 
Delivery equipments. i... 0066 ce eee ee eee 7,297 61 
PP vic ee ee re Bac rete ears eae is sarees ee 92912 2600. 
ee 25, 004. 58 
K ‘ ———_—— _ 213,866 15 
Gacerbrahi te Gee toes tim Re coed «meray eben era hits $ 114,915 35 
Ti scOUNTS POCELV OG: rests ae nk Sy oes igh eens We ete pie pte tie NS 38 58 
$ 114,953 93 - 
Meter GiSIN gee ele enue k chen irr re at it es eee ieee ..$ 9,102 23 
Salaries (13 employees). 6.0.0.5 cee ee ee ree ee eee eS 26,029 64 
ra es Rawtg’ Binge ae colt Obra Pe aie gota tet POPCROR Ee Re ECE CL RE 6,783 63 
PST ARCO. eA ts SA ee inl e eee Rhee sot ae 3,771 47 | 
sStationery and supplies...........5-- 20s eee tee eens ie 3,276 10 
‘General expenses (fees, general repairs, postage and excise 3 ie) 
‘stamps, cleaning, telephone, Bi) ore nts, TS eee te ae 19,541 67 . 
| 08, 50474 
r : ; i $ 46,449 19 
Baa. and: doubttulidebts:. «er bec cee? cask Seen le ea hw ray $ 22,322 75 
Depreciation office furniture........... 6. eee cece terete rt ees - 468 06 
ASTORE BGS ei ere oe oe Steet a Be eee 2 SEINE Si RR ee, Se ENO Ue 3,694 16, 
26,449 19 
ERO Ee eases eee eh eas BENE ome shee tes Prgaeeh Pa ore $ 19,964 22 
Pederal Income Vaxes 1259.22 0-5. Ae. foe eo oe Manes eae sige 2,495 52 


$ 17,468 70 
This Statement has not been audited. : 


a SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 
FIXED ASSETS DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Reserve Present 


eo Cost forde- |. book 

preciation value 
. $ cts. $. cts}  § > ets. = 
Mesbestates fo ee ee PRS. ea Og F290. 509 Boe. ee 29,992 50 ~ 
Pass en ee as Bee nares neat 88,490 32} 12,871 79] 75,618 53 B 
Machinery-and eqmipmant i465 Se ae ee ee 109,978 37} 48,917 46} 59,060 91 
Delivery equipment: <3. ee Stele ee ees 55,954 05) 34,021 29) 21,932 76 = 


282,415 24} 95,810 54] 186,604 70 
Se aed Cae EMT ne Pag ne 


HORSES 48, BOOK VALUE $3,826.67 AT DECEMBER 31, 1932 oe 
Dee. 31, 1931—Horses, value... 5 608 3A : 
PESGEV 05s Sra ie, or ate ee er a gn eee $ 2,488 00 2 
dan AP 1980 ores yc a es $ 6,923 33 3 
Addition saa oe es Bed eee 970 00 z 
Dec. 731, 1932--Balances. SA A Pe ee eee $ 7,893 33 é 
Reserve 103.26 ee ee ee $ 2,488 00 
ET AGSD once er eae er 1,578 66 : : 
— 4,066 66 (Total Reserve) 


48 horses, value on books after reserve.......................... $ 3,826 67 “ 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


_Ernest Cousins Limited was incorporated under Dominion Letters Patent 
dated April 9, 1925, with an authorized Capital as follows:— eS 


5,000 7% Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares at $100 each 
10,000 Shares No Par Value 


Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained during 1928 by which 1,469 
Preferred Shares were cancelled, and the remaining 3,531 Preferred Shares of a. 
par value of $100 were changed into 14,124 Preferred Shares at a par value of $25. 

The company received the following consideration for the shares issued:— 

Preferred Stock— 


Cash invested by subscribers, 4,537 shares at $25.......... $ 113, 425 
Net assets of Ernest Cousins Limited, Old Company, pur- 
chased, exclusive of good will—1,587 shares at $25........ 39,675 — 
—_______— § 153, 100 
Common Stock— 

s30Mtis to subscribers... a. oo ee a ae $ 6,125 
dreterved dividends See eee eras 12,250 
Goédwill ofacquired concern“) 5 oe 31,625 


50, 000 


MARROTTE, ANDERSON & CO. — 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


388 St. James Street 
Monrreau, April 29, 1932. 
To the Shareholders, 
Ernest Cousins Limited, 
Montreal. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Ernest Cousins Limited for the 
year ended December 31, 1931. 


. ~ 
= Fa 
> ~ = 
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We would call your attention to the following in-connection with the 
attached statements:— : 
Accounts Receivable $76,758.94—Officials of your Company have certified 
that in their opinion the Reserves for Bad and Doubtful Accounts amounting to 
_ $22,098.71 are sufficient to provide for all the accounts which may be found 
Bticollectibie. . 


; 


j MERCHANDISE AND CONTAINERS ON HAND 
3 Milk and Cream—yYour President has certified that the inventories totalling 


_ $2,337.06 have been valued at cost prices or at prices which he estimates to be 
val actual replacement value of the goods at December 31, 1931, where such 


values were lower than cost. 


____ Bottles, Cans and Cases.—We hold a certificate from your President that in 
his opinion the amount of $8,246.18 is a fair and conservative estimate of the 
Bottles, Cans and Cases on hand at December 31, 1981. 


Fixed Assets.—Depreciation has been charged to operations during the year 
as follows:— 


g Silanes oie ee ea be ets SE gle te Sie oe TS mee gO $2 22212-2326 
ee Machinery and equipment, 15%...............0...055. seers ere Reais See 13,990 94 
—— LION Bova 2 WRC Telegram Ne CEA Sie OL eee a ne ere ASM Oc eee Ba wes 2,262 75 

Horses 20%... 634. oe SR er enaes ee Sue wee ace sate Sas ec ee Se 1,384 66 
Sieivhs aud Wayvone <t0l acta ie tee os crepes Fn Sy ees aE 2,291 00 
Harness, 10%: -3...5 2%: sa aah See ee ety ge eg eae ee Rene Patra 222 24 

~ Office furniture and fixtures, 10%.................-. ee ei Oe oe oA SE a 466 06 
$ 22,829 91 


: Liabilities —We hold a certificate signed by Officials of your Company that 
all the known liabilities have been set up on the books. 


, Capital Stock—Mr. Ernest A. Cousins arranged with nearly all of the 
- Shareholders to issue, and he has issued to them, certain of his own shares of No 
Par Value Stock of your Company in lieu of their accrued dividends on the 
_ Preferred Stock prior to November 21, 1928. 

q Miss Charlotte B. Lloyd, owner of ten old Preferred Shares is the only one 
~ who has not turned in her old certificate in exchange for a new one and who has 
not accepted Mr. Cousins’ offer of certain of his own No Par Value Shares in 
lieu of accrued dividends. 3 


& Accrued Dividends.—Dividends on the Cumulative Preferred Shares are in 
arrears since August 21, 1929. 


General—At a-meeting held on June 12, 1931, your Directors approved a | 
resolution passed by the Board of Directors of Wildgrove Limited, to surrender 
- its charter. The Provincial Treasurer accepted the charter of Wildgrove 
_ Limited and its business dissolved as and from August 8, 1931. . 

cr. All of the assets and liabilities of Wildgrove Limited have been taken over 
_ by your Company and incorporated in the accounts. 


= | CERTIFICATE 


We report that we have obtained all the information and explanations we 
have required, and that subject to the foregoing, In our opinion the attached 
_ Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the state of the Company’s affairs at December 31, 1931, according to the best 
~ of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books 
of the Company. . 


sg | (Signed) ©. MARROTTE, ANDERSON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Filed By Witness Monette 


4LAITERIE PERFECTION LIMITEE 
PERFECTION DAIRY LIMITED _ 


Monrreau, March 18, 1933, 


Dear Sir,—We are sorry to say that unless there is some improvement in 
the market for milk, we are compelled to ask you to stop shipping after March Z 
25, next. See 3 
Our Dealings together have been most satisfactory and we only hope that its 
will ibe possible for us to ask you to assume shipments again as soon as the flush 2 
is over. = | g 


Yours truly, 
Prrrection Dairy Limiren, — isaee 3 
JOS. HEBERT, _ 3 
Per Jos. Hébert. — 


rau earn Sp Nath ah le 
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Noms _ Adresses 
CE A TOTROI AR os PaO RE ON en Fe bh Seip ae tere ss Cardinal, Ont. 
PORTERS oie. Meeker ike EO ce ate ete ae Ste. Agnes de Dundee, Que. 
HOU zie ee UIT eS 3. oa: De eh Pe es oe Te eee Oe Avonmore, Ont. 
ems Dae ers oo atk eect Pn ea eS 8 Avonmore, Ont. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


ee. Hotse oF COMMONS, 
ie . THURSDAY, April 6, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bowman, Bouchard, Bowen, 
Boyes, Dupuis, Gobeil, Goulet, Jones, Loucks, } McG rllis, McKenzie, Motherwell, 
Mullins, Myers, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson Spotton, Stewart, Stir- 
ling, Taylor, Vallance, ‘Weese, Wilson, Weir ( (Macdonald J 


e . As-the witnesses of the day were giving their evidence in French the 
_ chairman called on Mr. Moore to act as associate chairman. ; 


E~ Mr. Spotton introduced the subject of the further proceedings of the 
— committee and after discussion it was decided to call the committee for 
; to-morrow to give the matter further consideration. 


Mr. Ernest Chartrand, Superintendent, La Laiterie Etoile Incorporee, 
[ontréal, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness retired. 
Gerald eee of La Ferme St. Laurent Limitee, Montréal, was called, 


Seis retired. 


The meeting adjourned till Friday, April 7, at 11 am. 


eee , A. A, FRASER, 
Z = | SS ce Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovuse ofr COMMONS, 
Tuurspay, April 6, 1983. 


Pn Ces 
f i) " 


Mr. Moore, acting chairman. 


Mr. Ernest CHARTRAND, of Saint-Leonard-de-Port-Maurice, called and 
_ Sworn, 
~ By Mr. Moore: ) | 
“ Q. What is your name, please?—A. Ernest Chartrand. 
Q. Which company do you represent?—A. La Laiterie Etoile, Incorporee. 
Q. Are you the president of the company ?—A. No, I am only the superin- 
-tendent. | 
Q. Just superintendent?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You do not own the company ?—A. No, I do not; I am only a share- 
holder of the company. I have received a telegram and I have come. 
Q. Since what date are you superintendent?—A. Since the formation of 
-the company, on the 5th day of October. 
Q. Since Octaher 5 last?—A. Yes. 7 
Q. Have you anything to say to the Committee?—A. I can answer any 
questions you wish to ask me. 
Q. You wish only to answer questions. Have you not any suggestions to 
-make?—A. I shall give you all the information you wish from me. 


Se ee ee ee 
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— By Mr. Gobeil: 
¥ Q. Mr. Chartrand, what company do you say you represent?—A. La 
—Laiterie Etoile, Incorporated (The Star Dairy, Incorporated). 
Q. Since when?—A. Since October 5 lagi 
Q. Has the company been incorporated only on that date?—A. Yes, on 
the 5th day of October. | 
: Q. In that case, you have not many reports of your operations since you 
have not been long in business. Can you tell the Committee how many pounds 
of milk you have bought since your incorporation?—A. Certainly: from October 
5 to January Ist, we have bought 788,130 pounds of milk for which we paid 
$11,955.49. , 
; Q. How do you buy your milk, Mr. Chartrand?—A. By the hundredweight. 
; Q. Have you a special price or do you pay the Association price?—A. We 
- pay according to the Association prices. : 
. Q. You have no price for the surplus—A. No, we have no milk surplus: 14 
is all paid in accordance with the established prices. 
| °- Q. What price did you pay?—A. From October 5 to January 1, the price 
was $1.39. | 

: Q. Is this an average?—A. Yes, the average. | 
Q. Now, Mr. Chartrand, have you been a long time in the milk industry, 
~ in Montreal?—A. Since four years ago. - 

Q. Have you been connected with the organization of a company by the 
name, I think, of Les Producteurs de Lait?—-A. The Northern Farmers’ Dairy. 

Q. In what year, Mr. Chartrand?—A. From 1930 to 1982. 

Q. Not before?—A. No. 
, - Q. Is this company still in existence?—A. No, sir; it has been bought out 

by the Star Dairy, la compagnie Etoile. 
- 381 
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Q. Have you been one of the promoters of-that company?—A. Of the 
Northern Farmers’ Dairy. 2s ; | | 

@. You have sold shares for the company?—A. Yes. _ 

@. Are you aware of the number of shares sold by that company ?— — 
A. Shares have been sold in the amount of $16,754. se . 

@. What has become of those shares, Mr. Chartrand; are they worth any-- 
thing to-day?—A. They are not worth anything. : As ae 

Q. Is this company in liquidation?—A. Yes, sir. a 

@. Can you tell the Committee if milk shippers have incurred any losses 
when this company went into liquidation?—A. Yes, they “did. 

~ Q. The milk shippers have lost monay?——A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you know how much?—A. I could not say exactly, but I believe 
the amount was about $17,000 or $18,000. ee | 

Q. How long have you been in the employ of that company, the Northern 
Milk Producers (les Producteurs du Lait du Nord) ?—A. From August, 1931, — 
- anti 1932: =F 

Q@. And after that?—A. The Laiterie Etoile Incorporee (the Star Dairy) 
took possession. 

. Q. You secured employment in the Laiterie Etoile Incorporee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the Laiterie Etoile Incorporee sold any shares to farmers?—A. No, 
none at all. | | 3 ee 

Q. Now, the shares which have been sold by the first company have been 
sold, I assume, to milk producers?—A. Yes, to milk producers. 3 

@. It was probably the inducement offered to farmers for buying those 
shares?—A. That is to say, I had already been concerned with organization 
work and a few farmers held a meeting to discuss the project of starting a 
dairy which would be known under the name of the Laiterie des cultivateurs 
du Nord. There was a meeting held and several farmers subscribed $100 each 
in order to form the company. | : fem 

Q. Is this number of shares which were sold the whole capital of the com- 
pany or is it only the number of shares sold to the farmers?—A. Just the shares 
sold to farmers. a 

Q. Can you ‘tell us the total amount of the shares sold or subscribed, or 
paid for?—-A. Shares have been sold in the amount of $28,000. 3 Bes. 

Q. Sold?—A. Yes, and paid for. The others have been taken up by other — 
persons as milk shippers. = e 

@. Now, Mr. Chartrand, have you taken any part in the settlement of the — 
milk producers’ strike in 1929?—A. Certainly, because I was president of the — 
milk producers’ association, | ie 

Q. Then, being the representative of the producers, you were the one to ~ 
negotiate with the milk distributors?—A. Exactly, . 

Q. At that time, then, you had no interest in any dairy?—A. None at all. 

Q. Therefore, you are familiar with the agreement arrived at between the 
producers and distributors?—A. Of course. 

Q. Was the agreement in writing?—A. No, it was a verbal agreement. 

Q. Now, since 1929, after the agreement, or about that time, in what 
manner have you been interested in the milk industry in Montreal?—A. Before 
that time? | 

€. When the agreement was concluded, after the agreement had been 
concluded.—A. It is then that we found out that the farmers who had sub- 
scribed to the agreement were deriving no further benefit therefrom. 

 Q. Immediately after the agreement?—A. Yes, sir, 

@. Are you aware that the agreement between the distributors and the 
producers, the verbal agreement, has been observed for some time?—A. Yes, . 
for a very short time. 
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— _ Q. What has happened?—A. Well, . - . It had been understood in presence 
' of the Honourable Mr. Perron, then minister, and in presence of the members 
and representatives of the interested parties that each side should make con- 
_ cessions, that there should be no ill feeling against any one, that the employers 
~ would be reinstated and that everything should be run smoothly. This went 
* on for a few months, a couple of months. Unfortunately, we realized that 
certain individuals were not keeping their promises, and that a few suppliers. 
~ were not being fairly treated. 

: Q. Are you aware that the agreement was not observed in respect of prices 
~ also?—A. Yes. ee 

-. Q. In what manner?—A. Several of them did not follow the set’ prices. I 
~ would even say that when the association held a meeting later on I was not 


even notified that this question was to be discussed with the big companies 


- of Montreal. The provincial organization, with a membership of 3,500 farmers, 
-_ was ignored. Then, the big companies had a meeting with the English section 
and we had not been notified. It is only a few days after the prices had been 
' set that we had any knowledge of it. 

se Q. You did not know the prices then?—A. They could not be discussed. 
—_ Q. What do you mean by the English association?—A. The English asso- 
» ciation was represented by Mr. Black, 1] mean the South Shore Association of — 
~ the County of |’Assomption. 

--.  Q. So you have two associations?—A. Yes, two. 

ee ~ Q. Who do not meet together; they are separate bodies?—A. They do not 


— meet now. The first time it happened, was when the question of a strike was - — 


owas brought up; then we were acting together. 

_—-Q. We have heard, Mr. Chartrand, of milk being bought at less than the 
agreed price between the association and the distributors; this is usually called 
bootleg milk; do you know anything about it?—A. No, because I can assure 
you that our company, since its organization—it can be proven by showing the 
books I have with me—has never paid skim-milk prices for its milk; we have 
always bought our milk at prevailing prices. Probably other companies may 
have sent a report that they had paid a surplus at skim-milk prices. I heard 
* of it myself, but I can only speak for our own association. 

_-Q.« You say that the Star Dairy did not buy any bootleg milk, that is below 
_ the set prices?—A. We never bought any bootleg milk. We paid the same price 
to suppliers in good standing for the surplus which they shipped to us. | 
.. Q. Is the price by the hundred weight which you gave us a few minutes ago 
_ -the price set by the Producers’ Association?——A. Unquestionably. 

f= G) And for the milk surplus?—A. No, about the milk surplus, we have 
- skimmed the milk and we paid the farmer according to the same price. 

oS Q. Is your company in the cream business?—-A. Very little. We sell perhaps 
~asmall quantity of cream at 10 per cent, but our cream and butter business is 

hardly of any consequence. 
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" Q. About that cream business of yours, does that cream come from the milk 
— you skim yourself or do you buy it?—A. It comes from the milk skimmed 
|. by Us: | 

a Q. In your opinion, is the cream business as profitable or more than the 
whole milk buginess?—A. When we can have a reasonable market for sweet 
_ eream, I believe it is just as profitable. 

Bs Q. You are not prepared to say there is more money in it?—A. No, it may 
be about the same. ; 

Bee Q. Can you give the Committee, Mr. Chartrand, the average price paid by 
you for every quart of milk you have sold; I am speaking of the whole milk ?— 
A. The cost of milk is 15°5 cents per gallon, delivered to the homes. 

 Q. I am asking you the price paid by you to the producer, Mr. Chartrand, 
for each quart—A. We buy by the hundredweight. 
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Q. Anybody can make out the figures; have you not done so? You have 
told us the cost of milk per gallon which you sold. How much does a gallon of 
milk cost?—A. 15-5 cents. ; 


Q. Is the cost including only what you pay the producer?—A. No, the 


manufacturing cost. means 10-8 cents more. 
~Q. What do you mean by that? If it were 16 cents, this would be 4 cents 
a quart. Is that the price you pay at your plant?—A. Yes, at our plant. 


(). Have you the average sale price?—-A. Yes, the average sale price brought — 


us a return of 25:3 cents. This includes delivery charges. We must not forget 


that this price includes the buying price, the pasteurization charges which come | 


to 2-1 cent per gallon, and the delivery cost is set at 6-4 per gallon. 
~  Q. You have no pasteurization equipment?—-A. Yes but it costs us 2-1 cents 
for operation. 7 | “Supe 

@. What is the delivery costs?—A. 6-4 cents per gallon; overhead, 2-3 cents 
per gallon, or a total of 10-8 cents. We have bought at 15:5 cents which is the 
price we have been paying to the farmer. : 

Q. We have then 26-3 cents per gallon. You are giving me, Mr. Chartrand, 
the cost of the milk you buy but not of the milk delivered to the consumer?— 
A. Yes. es 
(. Now, what is the average sale price? —A. I would advise you that I am 
now giving you the price for the first two months, from October 5 to January 
1 when we had just started. The milk brought us a return of 25-3 cents per 
gallon, or a deficit of $927.46. 

Q. How can you explain that? 25-3 per gallon: this means about 6 cents 
and a quarter per quart?—A. Precisely. 


. You do not sell your milk above 6-25 per quart?—A. No, I am speaking ; 


of the average. We are selling only 10 per cent of our milk directly to the con- 
sumers. We sell chiefly to wholesalers’ milk stations or jobbers. 

Q. What is your selling price to wholesalers?—A. Some of it, at that time 
was selling at 24 cents to wholesalers. | 

Q. To whom?—A. To grocers. | 

Q. By the bottle or.in bulk?—A. By the bottle, in quarts, but we do handle 
milk in cans. | 

Q. Therefore, all the milk you are selling to grocers since your company is 
in operation is sold at the price of six cents and a quarter per quart?—A. Up to 
January the Ist. . 

. (). And after January 1?—A. Presently it is between 20 and 22 cents, which 
is not the same thing. I have the other balance sheets covering the operations 
for the other two months. 

Q. Will you produce those balance sheets?—A. From J anuary Ist to 
March 1st we have sold 860,343 pounds of milk and paid the farmers the sum 
of $11,165,.55. 

(). What is the average per hundredweight?—A. $1.29. 

(). Between January and March?—A. Yes, up to March Ist, 

Q. Delivered .to the plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the association price, Mr. Chartrand? You are giving us the 
average, do you?—A. Yes, the average for all. 

Q. Can you give the Committee...... you have here two different prices 
for the same period?—A. Yes, because the prices have changéd. es 

Q. Will you give us each change in the prices?—A. The first half of Febru- 
ary, we have paid $1.35 per hundredweight until the middle of February; from 
the second half of February we have paid $1.60 per hundredweight, with the 
exception that in the latter half of February we have paid to some suppliers 
$1.70 because we felt that their milk was worth more and we wanted to reward 
them for the trouble they were giving themselves. 

(). Now, what price are you paying since March ist?—A. I have not 
those prices here; the balance sheet is not complete. 
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Q. You say that you sold your milk 25 cents per gallon to wholesalers ?— 
Yes, for the first two months. 

Q. What are you selling it at now?—A. Later on.... that is, we have 
paid it 26-3 cents and we have sold it 25-3, making a deficit of $927.46. 

Q. For which period?—A. From October 5 to January Ist. 

Q. Your company has lost?—A. $927.46. % 

_ Q. And since then?—A. From January Ist to March Ist we have made 
a profit of $1,743.45. 

. Q. How do you explain this profit compared to your previous loss?—A. 
It is because the milk has been sold when it was costing more money. At the 
beginning of our operations we sold only 788,130 pounds of milk against 860,343 
pounds, which did not require a jarger staff and the operating costs have been 
reduced on account of handling more milk in our pasteurization plant. 

Q. Vendez-vous aux magasins en series?—A. Non. 

Q.-You only sell to grocers?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Before being connected with the Northern Farmers Dairy, Mr. Chart- 
‘rand; were you interested in milk distribution, Mr. Chartrand?—A. No, not 
in milk distribution. 

. Q. You have told me that you were interested in a company known under 
the name of The Milk Producers? Dairy?—A. Yes, the Milk Producers’ Dairy 
at that time. That was the first organization, after the strike. 

- Q. Then its name has been changed?—-A. Yes, the name has been changed, 

Q. Is it a new corporation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What has happened to the first organization?—A. The first one became 
- bankrupt. } ‘ 

Q. Had any shares been sold to farmers?—A. Yes, sir, a large number. 
| Q. Do you know the capital of the corporation or the number of: shares 
which have been paid for?—A. When the company was incorporated, the 
capital was $199,000. 3 

Q. How many shares were sold, do you know?—A. Certainly for more 
. than $60,000 worth, excluding $35,000 paid in by the Government at the time. 

Q. How is it that the Government paid in some money?—A. Probably in 
view of helping them and co-operating to the extent. of $35,000, which would 
be of assistance to the producer, at that time. 

Q. You mean the provincial government of Quebec?—A. Yes, the Quebec 
— Government. ; 
= Q. They have paid a grant to the Association? —A. Yes, $35,000.—A. 
And $60,000 of shares were sold to farmers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sold and paid for?—A. Yes, all paid for, the most part of it has 
been paid. | 

Q. How long has this company been operating?—A. Two or three years, 
I believe, almost three years. | 
: Q. During those two or three years, the provincial government of Quebec 
paid $35,000 as a grant, or call it any other name, and shares have been sold 
for the amount of $60,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And which have been a complete loss?—A. A complete loss. 


* 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 
. Q. Are you speaking of a company or of a co-operative organization ?— 
A. It was a stock company at the time. © 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
). Are you sure, Mr. Chartrand, that you do not make any mistake when 
you state that the Quebec Government sranted $35,000 to this company ?—A. 


certainly. 
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Q. At the time, were you familiar with the business, were you in the 


business or were you an employee?—A. I knew much about it at the time. 


€). Can you give the Committee any reason why the Government gives to~ 


a private company $35,000 of the public funds?—A. I understand it was a 
loan, but that, later, the Government agreed to leave it stand as a loss, on 
condition that part of it went to the farmers affected by the failure. 

-Q. Did the shareholders receive a certain amount?—A. Yes, later. 

Q. Do you know whether any milk producers lost money as well?—A. Yes, 
a good deal. Bs an 

Q. At the time of the settlement, were the milk shippers treated in the 
same manner as the shareholders?—A. In about the same manner. I know that, 
at the time, the organization was composed of 184 interested parties, I believe, 
who had an active share in the Company and who all wanted to ship their 


milk. As there was too much milk for the distributors, the greater part of it — 
was skimmed. The shippers were too numerous in comparison with the number — 


of distributors and the Company paid too high a price for the milk, which it 
was unable to resell at a profit. oS 

Q. Mr. Chartrand, when you were in the employ of this milk producers’ 
company, you were receiving a salary?—A. Yes. Z 

Q. You know what you are talking about, then?—A. Yes, at the beginning, 
certainly. I was not with them till the end. At the time of the failure I was 
no longer connected with them. > 


(). Are you aware that other companies in Montreal of about the same 


kind—milk distributing companies—have failed since then?—A. Yes. I do 


not know how it. happened. I know that the Lachine Company failed, that Mr. 


Legault, of Pointe Claire, failed, and other small dairies as well, such as the 
Victoria. ee 
). If any inference is to be drawn, it is that in Montreal it is simply a 
matter of organizing a company, selling shares to the public, spending the 
money, and then going out of business—A. In that connection I must say that 
the object has not always been an evil one. T know that many organizers have 
lost heavy sums without their being anything dishonest about their operations. 
Q. Now, Mr. Chartrand, you have said that your milk cost you 15-5 cents 
a gallon?—A. Yes. : 
Q. That was the price to the farmer?—A. Yes. 


Q. You also stated that you had paid an average of $1.39. I do not want 
to put you in a bad light. My reason for asking you that is that I want some 


information about this 15-5 cents a gallon—A. I wish first to point out to 
you that we have had to buy some of our milk from another company. Our 
supply being insufficient, we had to purchase from Mr. Clouatre, of Henryville, 
13,933 pounds, which cost us $1.60 per 100 pounds. This naturally increased our 
price. That explains the difference between the figure I give and the Associa- 


tions’ price, $1.39. When I say that our milk cost us 15-5 cents a gallon, I say 


that that price was paid to the farmer, as we had to buy some at a higher price 
and that is why it cost us 15-5 cents per gallon. = 
Q. Who is Mr. Clouatre? Dces he own a butter factory ?—A. He holds a 
permit from the City to ship milk and he is equipped for that purpose. Nearly 
all the Montreal dairies receive milk from him. He travels regularly every day. 
Q. Is he not one of the bootleggers of milk?—A. No, we have never had 


any complaints. I inquired at the City Hall and found out that he complies 


with the by-laws. He has a permit to buy milk. 

Q. I do not wish to mention names; that would be indiscreet. But I am 
informed that certain individuals dealing in milk have a licence to deliver milk. 
I understand that there is one in the Town of St. Johns, and others elsewhere, 
who go in at the same time for bootlegging at night. Supposing your Company 
needs one hundred cans of milk. He goes to the farmers and gets that milk 
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a from them. He sells it to you or to other companies and delivers it to you 


- during the night at the price agreed between him and the dairies. .. A. As to 
+ that, Ido not believe... | 
= Q. You have no knowledge of that having been done?—A. No, because Mr. 


2 Clouatre is obliged to place on each can a label bearing the name of the person 
© who supplied the milk, and the company itself is obliged to report each day 
the names of the persons from whom it received shipments of milk through Mr. 


= Clouatre. . 
= Q: Those are City by-laws?—A. Yes. 
Be. ,Q. In spite of the City by-laws you must know that bootlegging of milk 


is being carried on in Mentreal?—A. Probably, but I do not think itis done 
© by Mr. Clouatre. 

> Q. What reason do you advance for paying a higher price to Mr. Clouatre 
than to the farmers?—A. He naturally takes advantage of the fact that the 
- Company needs his milk to exact a higher price. It suited us better to buy 
' from him than to take a surplus of milk from the farmers and to be obliged to 
- gkim it. However, we have always paid to the farmer the price agreed upon. 
_ That made a considerable difference, but it. was better, as the average would 
have been lower. As you are aware, in the milk business a larger supply is 
required in certain weeks than in others and it is better to maintain a reason- 
_- able average. Some weeks a certain number of thousands of pounds are 
S required, and at other times business 1s poorer. 


- | _ By Mr. Bertrand: 
F = In your first company, La Laiterie des Producteurs, Incorporée 
' (Producers Dairy, Inc.) you were on salary ?—A. Yes, sir. 


-  —_ Q. What. was your salary?—A. It has always been $20 a week as it is . 
> now. : 

a : 2 ° . > . 

»  . Q. Do you mean to say that your entire salary in any organization has 


never been higher than $20 a week and that that is what you are earning at 
-_present.—A. Absolutely. ; 

e  -Q. You have never received a higher salary in any association you have 
- organized?—A. I have never been paid by the associations. It is the salary 
 T have received from the companies as I have just proved it. 

3 Q. Who is president of the present company ?—A. Mr. Raoul Leonard, ~ 
Q. What is Mr. Leonard’s salary?—A. $40 a week. 

= Q. Has that company any directors?—A. Yes, sir. 

 ~ Q. How much are they paid?—A. Not a cent. 

Q. Is there a secretary?—A. Yes. 

2 Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. Antonio Leonard. He gets $19, but only since 15 
- days. He formerly got $16. é . 
f= QQ, Can you explain to the committee how it is that Producers Dairy 
Incorporated has suffered such heavy losses, including $35,000, which, according 
to your statement, was supplied by the provincial Government, and $60,000 
supplied by the farmers, apart from the investment of the organizers them- 
' gelves?—A. I may say that I was connected with that company for a short ' 
time only. I did not like its organization or its administration. It seemed to 
p =me that it was misdirected and that its officials lacked the necessary knowledge 
of the business. : 
2 * Q. Who were the officers of that organization?—A. At the time there was 
a a Mr. Matte, of St. Therese. He was the manager and received a regular 
salary. | 
e 6 Of how much?—A. $40 a week. The secretary was Mr. Moise Bassette, 
- of? St. Johns. | . 
a -Q. What was his salary?—A. $35 a week. 
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Q. Who was president of the company ?—A, Mr. Pierre Trahan. He 
received no salary. 

Q. The first organization had approximately how many employees?—A. 
~ Probably 46 in all, at the time, including delivery men. 

Q. How long did it take to make these losses and lead the company into 
insolvency ?—A. About three years. 

Q. The company operated three years ‘and became insolvent?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much returned to the farmers on their shares?—A. Nothing. 

Q. It was a total loss?—A. As regards the shares. ate od 

Q. You said that $35,000 had been loaned by the provincial government 
and left on condition that the shareholders should receive part of the money? 
—A. Those who had money owing to them for milk; that sum was to be used 
to pay part of what was due for milk. 

Q. Do you know what amount, over and above the $35,000 used to pay 
part of the debt due to producers for milk, was lost by farmers in the organiza- 
tion, and when they were paid?—A. For their milk? 

'Q. Yes—A. I cannot say, but the amount is fairly high. 

Q@. Can you say epproa es how much?—A. I should think certainly 
$50,000. | | 

Q. Or thereabouts?—A. Yes. . 

@. Over and above the $35,000 of the Province and the $60,000 of the — 
shareholders?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much had been subscribed by shareholders other than farmers?— 
A. The by-laws provided that no one could hold more than $500 in shares, 
in order to equalize holdings and prevent having large and small shareholders. 

Q. Apart from farmers, how many persons had subscribed ?—A. About 
forty shareholders were not farmers. 

Q. How much did they lose?—A. Their loss ranged from $500 to $100. 

Q. Have you the approximate amount that these people lost?—A. No. It 
must be from five to six thousand dollars, perhaps seven to eight thousand 
dollars. 

Q. The organizers lost from five to six thousand dollars in your organiza- 
tion, while the milk producers lost $60,000 in shares and $50,000 in produce?— — 
A. If I understand rightly, you speak of organizers, but it is the farmers who 
joined together to form this company. The organizers sometimes visited the 
villages and called on the merchants or the bakers and these people peuey 
shares to help the agricultural class. 

@. They were holders of shares?—A. Yes, apart from the producers. 

eae Now, in the second organization, I understand that the farmers lost. a 
further $16, 000 in shares?—A. Only $8, 000 had been paid up. 

i. You sold in all $28,000 of shares?—A. Yes. 

Q. And $12,000 was lost in addition to that?—A. The farmers who each 
had a $100 share lost it. 

@. But there is a difference of $12,000 between the $16,000 and the total. 
subscription of $28,000?—A. My father and other persons held a certain portion. 

Q. How much of the $12,000 was paid up?—A. Not a single one was paid up. 

Q. Therefore, the $12,000 subscribed was not paid up by anyone else but 
the producers, and the total loss fell on the producers?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. To what amount?—A. As I said just now, I think it is 16 or 17,000 
dollars—I do not think it is as much as that—perhaps $10,000 at the most. 

-Q. How long was that company in operation?—A. From September 1, 1931, 
until the failure, the following year. 

Q. How many years does that make?—A. One year. . 

Q. Consequently, in the course of one year, the ea lost $8,000 in paid- 
up shares and $10,000 in produce?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Who was the president of that association?—A. I was, at that time. 

Q. Who was the secretary?—A. Mr. A. D. Savageau. 

Q. At what salary?—A. $30 a week. | 

Q. Your salary, as president was $20 a week?—A. Not at the beginning. 

Q. Afterwards?—A. I was mistaken when I stated just now that my salary 
was always $20 a week; I received $30 for a few weeks only. 

Q. Who were the officers in receipt of a salary?—A. Mr. Antonio Leonard. 

Q. The same Antonio Leonard you mentioned a moment ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was his salary?—A. $30 a week. 

Q. That being so, what reason do you advance for the losses suffered in the 
space of one year?—A. There are many. Buildings, horses, wagons, ete., cost 
some $72,000 and we lacked sufficient funds to meet notes falling due at the 
a bank. - 

-. Q. And you thereby became insolvent?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Did the shareholders get anything out of the bankruptcy settlement?— 
A. No, nothing. | 

Q. It was a total loss?—A. Yes. ; . 

Q. Who got the buildings?—A. It is in the buildings that my father placed 
a larger sum in the second place. 

Q. Your father bought them in?—A. They were purchased by Raoul 
Leonard. My father lent him a large part of the money. 

Q. Therefore your father bought them?—A. No, it was Raoul Leonard. 

Q. Raoul Leonard bought in the buildings comprised in the bankruptcy of. 
this organization in which he was supposed to have subscribed a large sum of 
money, nearly $12,000, but not a cent of which had really been paid?—A. Abso- 
lutely. . 

Q. Then, after the bankruptcy, your father bought in, through Mr. Leonard, 
a property in which he had not invested a single dollar in the first place?— 


A. My father did invest money in the first place. 


Q. You stated just now that the $12,000, which was.the difference 
between $16,000 and $28,000, had not been subscribed in the second organiza- — 


tion —A. Yes, by the farmers. 


Q. I asked you how much had been subscribed by others than farmers?—A, | 


3 It is then that I said $10,000 to $12,000. My father had a portion of that. 


Q. That had been subscribed?—-A. That had been subscribed and fully 
paid up. 

Q. Which organization is that? the second?—A. It is to the first organiza- 
tion that I refer at present. 

Q. The second organization?—A. My father did subscribe to the second 
organize. 

Q. How much did he subscribe?—A. $12,000. 

Q. $12,000, paid-up?—A. $12,000 paid up. 

Q. How much was paid when he purchased the third organization, now 
known under the name of Star Dairy?—A. It is Raoul Leonard who bought it, 
for $44,000. Be 

Q. He bought it back for $44,000 with your father’s money?—A. He bought 
it with my father’s money. He invested some money in it. 

Q. Who owns the Star Dairy Company?—A. Raoul Leonard purchased the 
company. © | xen 

Q. Who are the shareholders?—A. I can give you their names. There is 
Bry i GtnOh te ee 

Q. For what amount?—A. $12,200. | 

Q. Fully paid?—A. Fully paid. Raoul Leonard, according to the charter 
itself, invested $100. 

_ Q. Who?—A. Raoul Leonard. 
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Q. Raoul Leonard invested $100, according to the ae itself, which 
entitled him to shares, as in any other company. Miss Lucille Daignault, who ~ 
secured the charter, and J oseph Saint-Onge. . oe 

@. How much each?—A. $100 for those. Then there was other stock sold, 
up to April 1, to the amount of $6,000. A 

QO T6 whom?—A. To Mr. Guindon, to Fernand Chartrand, who invested 
$2,000 fully paid, and to Messrs. Lasalle, Lavoie, Boissard, Renaud. Gervais, 
Tetreault, and Prevost, who invested 8500 each. These men are milkmen. T heir 
shares amount to $3000 | end are ou 

Q. A. No, they are milkmen who get their milk 
from us. = 
Q. They are distributors who take their milk trom you?—A. They are dis— 
tributors who take their milk from us. 

Q@. The last named organization operated at a loss?—A. It operated at a 
loss for the first two months. é 

Q. You are speaking of the last organization, the Star?—A. The Star. I 
will show you by the figures that from October 5 to January 1, the company 
lost $947, and that from January 1 to March 1, it made a profit of $1,743.55. 


Q. How long have you been in the dairy business?—A. I have always been 


a farmer. I have always followed dairy matters rather closely. It is when I 
organized the Milk Producers’ Association that. ; 

Q. How many years have you been in business for yourself or been ce 
ested in a company doing business with milk distributors?—A. Some time after 
I left the Milk Producers’ Association, I organized, in 1931, the Northern — 
Farmers’ Dairy (La Laitérie des cultivateurs du Nord) 1930, 1931, 1932. 

: Q. You had not been a in milk distributing prior to that date{— 
A. No. 

Q. You have been engaged in milk distributing only since 1931?—A. Since 
1931. ae 

Q. What are the Company’s present buildings worth?—A. The balance 
sheet gives them a value of $66,875.52. 

Q. On which you owe how much?—A. The total balance due is $29, 000. 

Qe Did your father, who had invested $12,000 in the second organization, 
reinvest $12,000 in the third organization?—A. $12, 200, paid up. 

Q. Making an investment of $24,000, or is that shares?—A, No, the shares. 
were not counted in the second place; it is new capital. ; 

Q. For the $24,000 invested by your father in that company, you have | 
to-day a dairy valued at——?—-A. $66,875.52. 

Q. On which you owe a balance of $29,000?—A. $29,000. 

Q. Including the money you owe to your father? 

Witness: The liabilities of the first? 

Q. No, the $12,000 subscribed Py. your father?—-A. Besides the $12,000, 
we owe now $29,000. 

Q. The L’Etoile Dairy Company owes $29,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any other liabilities?—A. Only those comprised in the $29,000. Cer- 
tainly they owe money. 

Q. To whom do they owe the $29,000?—A. I have here the balance sheet. 
showing the liabilities, prepared by a chartered accountant. There is a first 
mortgage of $12,000. 

Q. Who are the mortgagees?—A. Les Cleres Saint-Viateur. 

i: A. There is a mortgage with accrued interests on all the plant. 

Q. Who are the mortgagees?—A. The Trudel Company. 

Q. How much?—A. Three thousand dollars -were paid recently. I am 
giving you the financial statement as at December 31. It is as at December at,3 
I want it to be clearly understood. | 
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Pet, Lie much do you. owe to the Trudel Company ?—A. Twelve thousand 
‘odd. A payment of $1,000 was made yesterday. 
@. Who are your other creditors?—A. We still owe $400 on a truck, the 
-balance— 
- Q. The balance is a surplus for the company?—A. — 
Q. Then, all those reorganizations gave you assets worth $66,000?—A. 
a _ $06, 000. 
: ~ Q. On which $29,000 remain to be paid?—A. On which we owe only $29,000. 
: @. And the surplus is for the present credited to the owners? Who are 
_ the present shareholders?—A. I gave you their names. 
4 Q. Name them again?—A. First of all my father, Raoul Leonard; Lucille 
_ Daignault; Saint-Onge; myself; Guindon; Fernand ‘Chartrand, a cousin of 
_ mine, who invested $2,000, paid in. A Mr. Lasalle, a Mr. Lavoie, a Mr. Bois- 
-sard, ‘and Messrs. Renaud, Gervais, Tetreault and Prevost. 
Q. How much have those people invested?—A. $15,500. 
Q. $15,550?—A. $15,550. - 
: @. Then, with liabilities totalling $20,000, plus subscribed shares to the 
-amounit of $15, 000, a total of $44,000 due by the L’Etoile Dairy Company, you 
have a surplus of 20 000 odd dollars?—A. Yes, 
2 Q. Wihich means a loss to the farmers in the first reorganization, but you 
| - built, you expanded, you failed, you caused a loss to the farmers, to the milk 
- producers, to the shareholders; then you reorganized the company, made a new 
start, failed again and to-day you have a surplus of assets over liabilities of 
$22, 000 for the benefit of the shareholders you just named?—A. If I understand 
well, when you say I have organized my business, failed, reorganized again, 
" failed again— 
— _ Q. I said the companies, the organizations, I did not say you, I have named 
nobody. And you ae to- ay a aes of a 000, a7 all those reorganiza- 
tions, for r the benefit. 


= 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


3 Q. Mr. Chartrand, no milk eo aice is Shareholder of the ncaa organiza-— 

5 - tion?—A. None. 

: Mr. Berrranp: I would-ask Mr. Chartrand to furnish the clerk with a copy 
of his financial statement. 


GERALD ae es called and sworn. 


& By Mr. Moore: 


| Q. What is your address?—A. The address of the company I one is: 
6750 Garnier street. 


Q. Are you president of a company?—A. No, I am only general manager 
of the Ferme Saint-Laurent Limitee. 


.. @. Have you anything to say before answering questions?—A. I would 
point out to the Committee that our dairy is entirely different from those 
already examined here, because we have no personal run. We buy milk for our 
- shareholders who, in turn, deliver it for their own account. We only charge | 
_ them for pasteurization and we buy as many gallons of milk as we need, which — 
_ we sell with a pasteurization charge varying little throughout the year. We 
are a limited company with an authorized capital of $85,000, of which only 
$24,000 is subseribed, divided into $12,000 of common shares and $12,000 of 
:: preferred shares. Each one of our 48 shareholders subscribed $500 and owns a 
milk run. Each one of our shareholders is also a milkman and owns shares to 
ne amount of $500, no more, no less, in the company. Our dairy is managed. 
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by a board consisting of the president and six directors—a vice-president and 
five directors—authorized to order the transaction of the company’s business 
through me as general manager. Any questions? 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Mr. Desjardins, how much are you charging to those ie distibuler who 
are shareholders?—A. The charge varies as occasion requires. The average charge 
for pasteurization is now 5 cents. 

Q. 5 cents per.....—A. 5 cents per gallon for pasteurization. That is, we buy 
our milk at the purchase price. Our milk is bought at $1.35, $1.50 or $1.60 accord- 
ing to the month of the year, and we charge our dealers 5 cents for pasteurization ; 
the price of our milk is thus 18 cents per gallon. 

Q. Do you buy that milk....—A. We buy that milk direct from the rural 
distributors. 

Q. You buy from your shareholders only?—A. No, we buy from ne pro- 
ducers and we distribute the milk to our shareholders. - 

Q. How much do you pay for your milk?—A. In January, 1932, $1.55; in 
February, $1.55; in March, $1. 55; in April, $1.15 the hundredweight. In May, 
June, July and August, $1. 10: in September, $1.15; in October, $1.25; in Novem- 
ber, $1 .80; and in December, $1. 60. 

Q. The cost of transportation is left to the farmer?—A. Yes. . 

(). Have you a surplus of milk?—A. At the present time, each one of my 
customers is notified, is free to keep the surplus. He is notified for Christmas, 
New Year’s Day and for the three months period from April to June, and for 
July in years when there is an over abundance of milk; he is notified to ‘keep the 
surplus or sell it at skimming prices. 

Q. You have given your prices for 1932. Could you tell what was your sur- 
plus for 1982?—A. In 1932, we had a surplus of 5 and 4 per cent for skimming. 

Q. How much did you pay for it?—A. On January the 1st, the customers 
had to keep their milk. On a quantity of 5,000 gallons, there was only 3,600 
gallons for January. They were paid at the time $1 for the surplus. For May, 
June and July, they were paid 75 cents for the surplus. 

@. Was there a surplus during the other months?—A. In August, September 
and October, I had a monthly surplus of about 600 gallons. 
eG). YOU said that you charged 5 cents per gallon and that includes pasteuriza- 
tion?—A. Those are all our dairy expenses. 

Q. You charge 5 cents per gallon for all operating costs?7—A. We charge 5— 
cents per gallon for all the operating costs of our dairy. 

Q. You charge that for buying milk, to pasteurize it....—A. To buy milk, 
to pasteurize it, to resell it to our dealers. A 

Q. As well as to place it at the disposal of your 48 shareholders each owning 
shares to the amount of $500, and upon a capital of $85,000 only $24,000 have 
been subscribed, $12,000 in common shares and $12,000 in preferred shares?— 
A. Yes. 

@. How much was paid on the preferred shares and what is the amount per 
share?—A. The amount is equal on the $24,000 worth of shares. On January 
1, 1933, the balance was only $1,628; that would represent $814 per common 
share and $814 per preferred share. 

Q. You are mistaken in saying $814. There is due $814?—A. Due. 

Q. What is the value of a preferred share?—A. $25. 

Q. At par?—A. Yes. 

@. And the common share?—A. $25. 

Q. And what is its value at par?—A. At present, our shares were sald at 
the inception of the company. Our dealers had to take $500 worth of shares for 
entitlement to shareholders’ terms and prices. He was told this: “ Take oe 
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worth of shares.” Originally, as we necessarily needed money, they were given 
a discount of $100, and since a year and a half we charge a premium of $100 for 
the $500; we charge $600 instead of $500. 
4 Q. Does that apply to the common shares?—A. That applies to the prefererd 
4 as well as to the common shares. 
Q. Then, the common shares are worth $25?—A. Yes, Yes. 

- And the preferred shares, $25?—A. Yes. 
4 . What were your operating profits last year, 19382?—A. $8,763.19. 
. Including the profits left after deduction of operating costs?—A. Yes. 
4 . Was that amount distributed among the shareholders?—A. No. 
a Where does that money go?—A. It is accumulated, as we shall have to 
and repair. Then, in view of the necessary repairs, the profits are 

accumulated each year. After five years, the accumulated surplus amounts to 
ve 484.62. 

a Have you paid dividends on your shares since your inception?—A. No. 
. 8 . Never?—A. Never. 
. To nobody?—A. To nobody. 

3 . Please give me the names of the board members?—A. The board con- 
= 
i 
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COOHOLLS: 


sists of the president, Mr. Lecavalier. 

. Q. What is his salary?—A. $50 per year. The vice-president, Mr. Tessier, 
$100 per year, because he also signs the cheques. Next come the directors, all 
Bec per year: Messrs. Eugene Gervais, D. Morrisette, J. Carriere, Paul Toupin 

and R. Jette. 

Q. $50 per year?—A. $50 per year, except the vice-president, who draws 
ae on account of extra work. 
Q. And your secretary ’?—A. I am the secretary. 
Q. What is your salary?—A. $1,950 per year, in monthly payments. I am 

"secretary, manager and accountant. 

| Q. You gave me a moment ago the prices you paid for your milk in 1932? 
—A. Yes. 

4 @. Would you tel me how much you sold that milk?—A. It is sold to our 
dealers with a five cents charge for pasteurization. 

Q. Do you know how much these distributors sell their milk per quart?— 
_ Wrrness: At the present time? 

Q. In 19382?—A. In 1932, competition eee in during the last year. There 
are all sorts of prices. There is no regular price in the city. We are unable to 
fix a price. The dealer owns his run and may sell for the price he wants. We try 
to keep him as much as possible within bounds in order to Safeguard our trade. 
However, they may sell milk at 20, 21, 22 cents per gallon, and, in private, up 

to 8, 9, 10 and 11 cents per quart. 

5 Q. Your working expenses are 50 cents per hundredweight of milk, or 5 

cents per gallon?—A. Yes. I do not say that they are fixed expenses. ‘They vary 

as occasion requires. All the shareholders are interested. It is easy for us, 

_whenever it is necessary, to charge 5 and 5, or to charge 5, or to charge 4 and 8. 

Q. What do you mean by 5 and BIA. 54 or 44. 

Q. 4,5 or 4:8 according to your expenses?_—A. os 4 

Q. Milk went down in price on February 27 or thereabouts, this year? 

“Wirness: In 1933? 

Q. In 1933.—A. Milk went down in price. During the first year of Febru- 

ary, we paid $1.35, unskimmed. 

And you always resell with the same proportionate charge to your 

| distributors?—A. At $1.35 per hundredweight, milk is sold at nearly 14 cents. 

_ The shareholders paid 19 cents. 

— Q. Are you operating at a profit since the price of milk went down?—A. 
Yes, because the margin remains the same. The dealer’s profit is certainly much 
reduced. 
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Q. Do your distributors complain?—A. Yes, a great deal. At the present ‘ 
‘time, we complain ourselves because our shareholders’ accounts have increased — 


by at least 20 per cent during the last three months. 


Q. What do you mean by “ your shareholders’ accounts?”—A. Our dealers ~ 


owe us at the present time about 20 per cent more than at December 31. 

Q. If you fear the inability of your dealers to pay their accounts, do you 
think your price to the producers will be reduced in consequence?—A. Our 
expenses remain the same. Our dealers, as well as the producers, need help. If 


the producer drew more and if milk were selling at a higher price, proportions : 


would be kept and the milk dealer could operate at a profit. eee 
Q. I understand you kept your margin of 5 cents. On the other hand, in 
order to help your distributors honour their accounts with you and in order to 


protect yourselves on that account, do you think it will be necessary to reduce — 


again the price of milk to your producers?—A. If conditions remained the same, 
such a course would be absolutely necessary in order to reduce the price of milk 
to the dealers. | 


Q. What is your estimation of the reduction the producers will suffer?— — 


A. At least 2 cents per gallon. =) 
Q. That means 20 cents per hundredweight?—A. That takes an average 
run of 60 gallons. 


Q. How much do you pay?—A. We paid $1.25 unskimmed during the first _ 


part of March. 
By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Do you mix all this milk together? You do not take into account the ; 
percentage of fat in the milk?—A. We do not pay according to the percentage — 


of fat. However, we do take it into account, because we observe the by-law 


‘fixing the percentage of fat at 3-5. Ifa producer does not bring in milk accord-— 


ing to the by-law, he is warned to improve the quality of his milk. The average 
at the present time hovers around 3:5. oo 
Q. Do you also sell cream?—A. We also sell cream, but even if the milk 


is below average, it is sold as received. If it contains 3-7 per cent of fat, it 1s 
sold with 3-7 per cent of fat. If it is received at 3-5 per cent, it is sold at 


3°5 per cent. 


Q. Do you think it fair for all the producers to receive the same price? 


Are those people owners of cows of the same bread? Is the milk of a reason- 


ably uniform quality?—A. It would be better, even for dairies, to pay milk 
according to the percentage of fat, because the quality of milk would be | 


improved. However, it would mean extra work and extra expenses for certain 
dairies. Our present state of affairs forbids us any extra expenses. 

Q. Would not the producers, the farmers, prefer to be paid according to 
the percentage of fat? Have they not sent in a request to that effect?—A. Cer- 
tain dairies pay according to the percentage of fat. It would be necessary to 
“test” every day, and the testing of the milk from 350 producers would keep 
three, four or five men busy. _ : i 


Q. You could take a sample every day, of every week, every fortnight? — 


A. It would not be fair to the farmer. To-day the milk may contain 3-5 per 
cent of fat, and to-morrow only 3 per cent. — ae 

Q. If he brings in about the same quantity of milk and if you take a sample 
every day and make a weekly test, the milk would keep well. Such is the 
- method generally followed in the butter factories—A. The accumulation for 
seven days would amount to about 25,000 bottles. 

Q. Each producer would have his bottle in which you would put a small 
sample taken every day.—A. It would be necessary to keep the milk eight days. 


Mr. Moore: Milk keeps for eight days. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: | 


_. Q. Such is the method followed in the factories. They even keep it fifteen 
_ days. They put a pastil of bichloride of mercury in the milk and it keeps 
_ very well. Do you not think that would encourage the dairy industry, our 
_ farmers to improve their stock?—-A. The customer would benefit in certain cases. 
_ On the other hand, at certain periods of the year the customer is unable to 
_ furnish the required quality. If his milk tests 3-3 in April and if he is paid the 
_ same price—milk testing 3-3 would be of no use to us; we warn him: “ Have 
better milk”. He is paid the same price as if his milk tested 3-5. The farmer 
would be losing then and making up when his milk is too rich. 

a Q. If the farmer had a herd producing milk of 4 per cent fat and if he 
_ skimmed some of the cream to sell it, and I do not see why he would not do it, 
_ if you pay the same price for all the milk?—A. If he skims the milk the density — 
_ will show it. — : : - 

: . Ii he skims a small percentage of it?—-A. Perhaps, if he only skims a 
-~ small percentage of it, © 
' __-Q. If he does it in a scientific way?—A. Yes. 

SZ Q. You would not notice it, would you?—A. No. ce 
3 Q. I consider the system to be unjust. Of course, if all the producers are 
_ satisfied. It seems to me it would not be an encouragement to the production 
_ of good milk. ~The aim is to have herds giving the richest milk possible. On 
_ the other hand, I do not think it would be fair to the consumer who is always 
_ asking for the richest milk possible. I consider it would be unfair to both. 
4 Q. How do you control the quantity of fat in the milk you receive and the 
_ handling of that milk? And when you are sold richer milk, what prevents you 
_ from skimming it to some extent, so long as you have the minimum required?— 
_ A. The by-law of the city of. Montreal checks us. The inspectors come when 
least expected. The better the quality of milk served to our customers, the 
_ better satisfied they will be and we will profit by it. 

- __ Q. What is the disparity? On every dollar paid by the consumer to the 
- milk distributor, what percentage goes to the farmer? You charge 5 cents per 
_ gallon for pasteurization. Besides that, what is the approximate amount of the 
_ distribution costs?—A. I have not the exact figures of the distribution costs. 
_. _ Q. You have not the average?—A. Except the average of my principal 
- milkmen for a run of so many gallons...... of course, the price goes up accord- 
- ing to the number of gallons sold. If the milkman sells 100 gallons of milk 
_ the delivery costs will be much less than if he only sold 60 gallons. But the 
_ average run is 60 gallons. On a run of 60 gallons, the delivery costs amount 
— to 124 cents. 

e Q. Twelve and one-third cents plus 5 cents, that is 17 cents. And what 
_ do you pay for the milk?—A. Thirteen cents a gallon at the present time, 
in the country. os 

_ _ Q. When the milkman has milk left over, what does he do with it?—A. 
_ He brings it back, and we skim it and make butter. | 
_ _ Q. What do you give for that milk?—A. We only allow them 7 per cent. 
_ Our milkmen have experience and they seldom bring back more than 2 or 3 
per cent of their quantity. ; 
_ -Q. Do you pay for it according to the quantity of fat?—A. No, we reim- 
_ burse his money. . 

3 Q. For the total quantity?—A. Yes, we skim it. In order not to be short 
_ of milk we have to buy a surplus of 200 or 300 gallons every day. Those 200 
_ or 300 gallons that they take in the morning they bring back at noon. 

-_  . Do your distributors compete with one another?—A. Our shareholders 
_ do not compete with one another because we control them, we protect them, 
_ and we make them understand that if they take a customer away from Paul, 


S$ Paul will take one away from them. 
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Q. They do not compete as to prices either?—A. We are in business; we 
have to fall in line. They may perhaps do it sometimes, but I do not know. 

_ Q. They are responsible to the company for. . .?—A. All our shareholders 
are milkmen of at least 8 years in business. At least 90 per cent have been in 
business 8 or 10 years. They have established runs and they do not compete 
dishonestly to destroy another’s business; they only endeavour to keep their cus- 
- tomers. We have to make sacrifices, to sell very cheap, hoping to make up 
later. § 

Q. Fach shareholder is at liberty to make his own price, to sell his milk 
at his own price?—A. He fills his wagon, buys his milk; it belongs to him, and 
we cannot tell him “ Do this, do that.” a 
- Q. Are the profits distributed to the shareholders in proportion to the quan- 
tity of milk they buy or on the basis of their share of $500?—-A. No. So far, 
the profits of the company have accumulated and it will probably be so for 3 
or 4 years more, to meet anticipated expenses. Each shareholder who has sub- 
scribed $500 with us is interested in buying his milk from us, because we sell it 
to him cheaper than the others. He does not draw any dividend. 

Q. They are all on the same footing; they all have subscribed the same 
amount, but if one sells double the quanity of another, he contributes to a larger 
extent to the profits of the company. 

Q. Is there some kind of a rebate? Will that be taken into account when 
the profits are distributed?—A. No, but if he buys 100 gallons from us and pays, 
presently, 18 cents, while he would pay 19 cents elsewhere, he saves one cent 
per gallon, or one dollar. If he buys 50 gallons, he saves one cent also, 50 cents 
on the quantity. 

Q. Do you believe that to be the ideal system?—A. It is a kind of co- 
operative organization. 3 

Q. In what way?—A. They are all shareholders who have invested their 
money and who share in the profits and who pay less than elsewhere for their 
milk. . . 
--Q. There is no co-operative feature in that?—-A. They are a group. 

Q. In a co-operative organization it is not the capital that earns the profits; 
Man is the capital, the human capital. In co-operative organizations stock, 
money is not the main thing. In your case, it would be a co-operative organi- 
zation if you paid your distributors in proportion to the milk distributed — 
A. But, because of the fact that they profit in proportion to the quantity of 
milk they buy, is it not the same thing? If the milkman bought 200 gallons 
elsewhere and paid two dollars more for it, are we not allowing him a saving 
of two dollars? | 1? . 

Mr. Boucuarp: Yes, but you cannot call that a purely co-operative system. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. Mr. Desjardins, I want to ask you a couple of questions in order to get a 
little more detailed information. I think a number of members of the Committee 
are interested in your system. Is the committee to understand that everyone of 
your shareholders is a milk distributor?—A. Yes. But that does not preclude 
us from having a few other contracts. 48-shareholders own 58 wagons out of 
65, 67 or 68. : ee 

Q. How long has the company been in operation?—A. Since 1927, date of 
the incorporation. 2 : 

Q. You are the secretary and you look after the whole business; you are 
the manager?—A. Yes. 

Q. You get your instructions from your shareholders who are at the same 
time the distributors?—A. Yes 7 shareholders chosen among the distributors are 
the directors, the board of directors who meet when necessary, when I call them. 
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I call them every two weeks, every month, every two months; they attend the 
- meetings. I say: “I want such a thing.” “ Buy it.” If the amount does not 
exceed $1,000, I act on my own initiative. I think that has been changed; I 
- do not remember the exact amount. 


®. That is immaterial, anyway; it is a thing to be decided between yourself 
and the shareholders. You said a moment ago that you charge 5 cents on-all 
the milk you handle for the first stage of your operation. The Committee has 
asked of several witnesses what they considered a fair charge for pasteurization 
in order that the Committee might know the cost to the consumers of the by- 


laws of the city of Montreal, so that the consumer might say: ‘I pay so much, 


but there is something else, there is a percentage, there is a cent or two that I 


pay. for better milk because of the processes it undergoes.” What do you con- 
_ sider a fair charge for pasteurization, pure and simple, of milk?—A. That is 


hard to say. That depends on the machines and the building one may have. 
I pasteurize 4,500 gallons daily. 

@. Could you pasteurize more?—-A. No.—Presently I only have space for that 

quantity. My pasteurization plant, outside of the machines, the building alone, 

costs me $31,000. I have $44,000 worth of machines. If I had $200,000 worth 

of machines I could pasteurize more milk. 

@. If you had $200,000 worth of machines you could pasteurize a larger 
quantity of milk?--A. Modern machines cost very much. For instance, I have a 
machine to wash bottles. I am putting one up that will cost me four times as 
much as the first. My pasteurization costs may go up to 5-5 cents. 

@. What do you consider to be your costs of pasteurizing milk?—A. I think 
that with 53 cents a gallon.. 


Q. You must be ietokea” You charge 5 cents, and that covers your buying 


and handling costs. I would like to know what are your costs of simply pasteur- 


izing a gallon of milk. 
The Witness: Presently? 
@. Presently ?—-A. Approximately 5-1 cents. 


5:1? You must certainly spend money for buying milk, handling cans and 
‘managing your business....A. I am not paying for that. I take the milk as it 


~~ eomes from the country, in cans, I pasteurize it, I put it in bottles and the next 


morning I have it delivered to the milkmen by my men. All that costs me 5 


cents. 


. Q. You make profits, in the first place, and you have bottling?—A. If, with > 
$8,000 profits, divided By twelve, which gives you about $700 a month, if you 
can manage with less. . 

Q. If my memory serves me right, some witnesses left us under the impres- 
sion that 2 cents a gallon cover pasteurization costs?—A. In my pasteurization 
costs I include management, bottling, handling and delivery costs. * 


By Mr. Moore: 

. Q. But for pasteurization only?—A. For pasteurization only; I have not 
the figures. 

| Q. For pasteurization only?—A. Yes, for pasteurization only; I have not 
the figures. 

Q. Approximately?—A. I would say approximately 2 cents, I figure 1°8 
cents, but I would not say that those are the exact figures; I have worked that 
out hurriedly. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. In your 5 cents do you include the breakage of bottles?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is charged to your company, not to the distibutore Yes, the 
breakage of bottles, to aie dairy. On the road, the distributor is responsible. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


@. Do you sell butter, Mr. Desai We buy some from wholesale 
houses and we make some; in 1932, about 400 or 500 cases. 

@. Could you tell the Committee how many producers you buy milk from? 
—A. About 340) 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Do you make buttermilk?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Do you do your distributing?—A. No. 
Q. They come to your plant and get it?—A. Yes, they come to our plant 
every morning and take their load, so much a gallon. 
Mr. Picken: Mr. Chairman, I would be glad if you would have these wit- 
nesses file a list of their producers, with their addresses. 


By Mr. Moore: 


@. You have the list of your producers?—A.: Our Boece or our ee 
Q. Your producers?—A. No, I could send it to you. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Are they your regular producers — or do they change?—A. They are our 
regular producers who have been shipping to us since the establishment of the 
company. 

@. They are satisfied then?—A. According— 

Q. There are not many complaints; they are satisfied to get a sireie: 
that must be profitable?—-A. Presently, some might have cause for complaint; 
however, they are notified and they have no kick if there is a surplus of milk: 
they are all notified. We write to them: We are compelled to tell you to keep 
your milk on such or such a day; if you sent it to us it will be skimmed and 
paid for at that price. If they want to keep it, very well; if they ship it, sO 
much the worse for them. 

Q. Does the milk generally arrive in good condition?—A. We get no com- 
plaint on that account. | | 


By Mr. Dupwis: 

Q. Have you any distributors in the country of Laprairie-Napierville, in 
the south of Montreal?—A. I have some from Napierville, quite a number; I 
receive from Napierville about 500 gallons of milk per day. 

@. What is the name of that distributor?—A. The man who delivers it, 
Mr. Conrad Pierre. 

Q. He goes to the farmers for the milk?—A. Yes. 

Q@. With a truck?—A. Yes, now he may have two or three trucks collecting 
the milk and taking it to the truck coming to the city; they have an arrange- 
ment between them, I do not know. 

Q. You said you had surpluses in your company ?—A. I said we have the 
farmers keep their milk on the days we are closed, on the 25th of December 
and the Ist of January, and besides each of our patrons is notified during the 
months of April, May, June, and sometimes July, to send us the same quantity 
of milk as in February. Now, if they want to send us a surplus, of course, we 
have to turn it into butter or cream. 

Mr. Spotron: I think this witness understands English very. well. 

The Witness: A little bit. 
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a understand English when you want some information they do not want to give. 


The Witness: That is not the reason. 


Mr. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, what I would like to get is this gentleman’s 
honest opinion as to what, if I were a farmer and were taking a certain number 


of gallons of milk a day and supplied him with bottles, and he were to sterilize 
_ those bottles and pasteurize my milk and bottle it for me, would be a fair 
_ price per gallon or per quart for that. He has been saying that he gets five 


cents per gallon for the general mill run, and when he is asked how much a 
_ quart he says for pasteurization only, if he could disintegrate, take apart the 
_ overhead for the other business he is doing and charge it up to the other end 


3 of his business, so much for his plant and machinery which would be necessary 


er enn 


- in pasteurization, it should be less than five cents per gallon, but he makes it 
- more, one and four fifths. I understand in Ottawa a farmer who supplies his 
- own bottles and brings in his milk to the milk plants, that they pasteurize it 
for about one cent a quart, 35 cents for 32 quarts. What I would lke to get 


_ is this, if you ran your pasteurization plant, and you had a reasonably steady 
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flow of milk to pasteurize, what you could do it for. In the cost of pasteuriza- 


tion you have to charge part of the overhead, add the milk you buy and skim 
and all this, and I would like to get that, if our French brothers here would 


4 
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try to pull it out of this witness. 


The ActinG CuatRMAN: He understands English very well. 
Mr. Sporron: If there is a dentist here. 


Me Drevuis-. Mr Chairman. I would like to tell the witness if he is not 
_ quite sure he understood all that Mr. Spotton said, he may ask for a translation 


The Acting CuairMAN: He understood everything. 

The Witness: No. I understood the gentleman to-say a certain farmer 
had his milk pasteurized at 4 cents a gallon? 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Boucuarp: With your permission. No. He says that if a farmer asked 
you: ‘“ What would it cost me to have my milk pasteurized if I supplied the 


| 7 bottles?” Here, in Ottawa, the charge is 35 cents for 32 quart bottles of milk. 


The eee That € a little more than one cent per quart? That would 
work out at 5 cents per gallon. Now, is that party Se eae for the bottles 


_ that may be broken in the handling? 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
-Q. The bottles belong to the party bringing the milk to the dairy.—A. Ts 


_ the owner responsible for the bottles, if he breaks them? 


‘a 


Mr. BoucHarp: Who is reenouciie for the bottles? 

Mr. Srorron: I would presume the owner. 

Mr. Bovucuarp: It would be the plant. 

The Wirness:. The cost per gallon works out at I cent per bottle for break: 


4 age and bottles that are not returned. Thus, if the owner is not responsible for 


_ the bottles, that amounts to about 4 cents, ‘for one would have to deduct the 


— 


a as 


a 


‘@ _ price of the bottles, that is the price the bottles cost us. 


Mr. Bertranp: I may state he says the cost of pasteurization in his plant 
alone is approximately 1-8 cents per gallon. 

Mr. Sporron: He does not include the bottles. 

The Wirxness: We had to deliver milk after; we have to wash bottles and 
we have to fill the bottle. 
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By Mr. Pickel: | 5 
@. I thought you said you did not deliver the milk?—A. We deliver to the — 
milkman; we deliver milk to the milkmen. ; 
Q. You just hand it out the door?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Berrrannp: It has to be bottled, that is all; 1-8 per gallon. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 3 

@. You stated a moment ago that you charged 5 cents per gallon. Mr. 
Gobeil asked you to deduct vour profits of $700 per month and your other oper- 
ating costs and you figured that it worked out at 1-8 cents per gallon.. Then, 
your pasteurization cost is 1-8 cents per gallon according to your estimate?—A. 
Yes, at present, I must state that is approximate; I have not got the figures here. 

Q. According to your estimate, the cost of pasteurization alone,—there is 
no question of bottles—is 1-8 cents per gallon?—A. About that. 

Mr. Srorron: Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the witness for giving us 
that last mformation. I have just one question, and then I am through. Sup- 
posing you had a number of farmers with a steady flow of. milk, who had two 
sets of bottles—they would’ supply the bottles and they -would be responsible 
for breakage in bottles—what could you sterilize those bottles and pasteurize 
the milk and bottle it for, you not to be responsible in any way for any breakage 
or leakage?—-A. Yes, but now we are responsible. What are you asking for? 

Q. What would be——A. If we will not be responsible, what price we will 
charge, I don’t know. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I don’t know, we have to— 

-The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Figure that out. 


The Witngss: Yes. 


By Mr. Moore: 
Q. Could you figure that out for the Committee and send us the information? 
—A. The calculation—? 


By Mr. Gobel: 


Q. Yes. Figure out the cost of sterilizing the bottles and pasteurizing the 

milk, and forward this information to the Committee——A. The cost may vary 
with. the machinery we use in washing the bottles. 
: Q. Figure this out for your company only. You stated a moment ago that 
you pasteurized 4,500 gallons per day, or about that quantity. Therefore, you 
can figure out the cost. per gallon. Would you forward this information to the 
Committee?—A. To the best of my knowledge, yes. 

@. Suppose that I take 500 pounds of milk to your oe ae ask you what 
it will cost to pasteurize and bottle this milk 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Can you pasteurize the milk separately? 
Mr. Gosetu: No. 


Mr. Boucuarp: If that is not possible, why put such a question and ask 
for these figures? (To the witness) You are asked whether this operation is 
possible; if I understand correctly, one party brings in 500 gallons of milk and 
another party comes to the plant with 300 gallons to be pasteurized and bottled 
separately. Is this possible with our present organization?—-A. A customer who 
says: I have 500 pounds of milk, that represents about 50 gallons, he comes to 
my plant 

Q. He goes to your plant and you give him back the same milk pasteurized 
and bottled. Is that possible?—A. We would do it on a contract eS as we 
now do; we charge 1 cent per gallon. | 
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Q. Is pasteurization a continuous process, or do you pasteurize each cus- 
~ tomer’s ‘milk?—A. No. All our milk comes in at different hours, from 8.30 
o’clock until noon. We receive the milk in the forenoon. We receive 4,500 
gallons. The vats are immediately filled. They have a capacity of 1,400 gallons. 


We pour 1,000 gallons into the tank. Reserve vats feed the tank as it gradually 


empties. All the milk is mixed together. 

Q. Is it possible to pasteurize separately?—-A. This is possible, but the cost 
of such an operation would be considerably increased. 

Mr. Ernest Cuartranp: (The previous witness) That would be possible 
if there was a sufficient quantity. There must be, of course, enough milk to 
reach the mark indicated on the chart. 

Mr. Boucuarp: Then, I ask the Committee why put such questions if the 
thing is impossible in theory and in practice? Why ask the witness to figure this 
out if, in practice, the thing cannot be done? 

Mr. Goseru: Here then, the thing is quite possible in practice if there was 


such a busines; I understand Mr. Spotton’s idea in outlining this kind of organi- _ 


zation for the information of the Committee. It is impossible to take 500 pounds 
of milk from a certain customer and hand him back the same milk. This is 
similar to the milk skimming-process. A customer brings in 500 pounds of milk, 
another 200 pounds; one will be given 500 pounds of bottled milk and the other 
200 pounds of milk also bottled. Of course, this milk does not come from the 
same cows. 

The Witness: We could not do that, even if you were to take all possible 


precautions; let us take four individuals each supplying 50 gallons of milk, we 


pasteurize 200 gallons, we cannot deliver 200 gallons. 
Mr. Gosett: This can be easily determined, the average loss can be easily 
determined. | 


Te SELECT STANDING COMMITTEB. 
| 

: 
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APPENDIX “B” 
THE ST-LAWRENCE FARM, LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AT DxEcEMBER 31, 1932 


Liabilities. 


Aecounts - Assets 
5) 
<AVOMMIMON SUATES... oss = oe stra Ns BS gRA NE ST ee $ 42,500 00 
seu DScTIDEd Shares. <9) os ee pe ee ee he 11,800 00 
: . ———_———|$ 30,700 00 
PPelerpoc smh aress ire 0 Rs aS ee ee 42,500 00 
miuOSscribed slares. 0S a. 0 a SARE ARY 11,850 00 
——-——| 30,650 00 
UR Sie StS g ONG RRR aor \erihe erences oar a een eC eee Sees ae Oke. Beare ee 862 60 
Hinpty- bottles—Invent, at Dec. i, 1932..5 2 Se 2,000 00 
BSW te ees. CN ete ey ae ae eee Pe a eA 14,509 61 
Cansei vent at Decsal) $980 a ee Pie a re ee ee 80 00.)-<= seh 
OPES PaVODIG: oo Sa oe a Se Se ee ee | ee $ §=©1,640 00 
USSIRT On eo ser tee. See ee ee ae 250 00 
BPR OTIOG Capital. co puck St ie og ts EA Re ee meee a are Ore ree a ae 85,000 00 
tieaima~inyentat. Det. 31; 1900.0 oe ee eee 65. 00 
Erapty boxes-—Invent. at: Dee; 81, 1982.0... 0 ee eS 2,000 00 
Bottle tops-—Invent. at Dee.31, 1982... 3. A ee ee 286 00 
NRG Ey Cred woree sc. ev ee a ee ee ree ee ee ee ee ee 12,689 48 | 
PC UStNeNt ACCOUNTS. aceon oS, Se Pe ee ee ee 700 00 
Sundry debtors............. eka co ee cae a ea ee pretreat ee) RE ae Peg Ente 6,708 10 
Bank daposit—Est.— Maisonneuve... .. 2) 2 es ee a 259 44 
Deposit—Est.............. eee eRe go tee Rn gen tar Oak POR Rae rag SON eee Sele ger ocak ; 0 85 — 
Merchandise—Gasoline—Invent. at Dec. 31, 1932.............................. 100 00 
Gasclne equipment cu fs cy ky Pa ee ae ee re 847 77 
Reagity-—Lots, Garnier Street... 5s ee a ee ee 5,814 04 
M.L.H. & P.—The City of Montreal—Deposits................................ 180 00: 
Machinery and equipinent..¢. 28 Nee RRP eee ee 44,013 44 
Merchandise—Invent.—Milk at Dec. 31, 1932................ TD ee een cee ee 720 00 
sf is Cream at Dec. 31, 1932........5 Pee een i i ee ee 145 00 
- i Butterat Deccat, 19392-,6. 236 ee ee 300 00 
se sola Wyandotte at-Dec. 31, 1932) 6.222 3 ieee 25 00 . 
Rieder ve Martiire oc) os Or as ee re ee ee ee 367 75 
+ Mie chiiery (oF oo Sis 2 ee erage eee en ee ee ee : 15,821 47 
ae POU oa Pits os Ce tee ay een eee ee ee 1,377 01 = 
“¢ Ciasoline equipment Ao) sas he ee et os ee a Eee eee 84 78 
Burplus< 2. ae ee hee CMe oo ry RS ee Rag Ee aR E E Syee CES 17,484 62 
Accounts payable,as per list Attached... 3.60.5. 2 sae ee 4,327 40 
: yeeeivable, as per lisb-attached. 6 So es 3,501 98 
<f s OU GRATES tn ne te ea ge ees ee 1,372 97 
Cash:—Cheques issued and not presented at the bank............. .$ 13,538 36 = 
Hess-amount in the bank? =... 2 Se $ ©6932 30 
Less amount nehands 20030 ae a 1,708 47 


se ee GAG TT 


SuNDRY CREDITORS 


ds Owen <bemical yi ie ie ee Oe coe he ee cee em rer eee $ 50 00 
Wan es Mach ie 4a ee te eee eh ee 5 06 
Cherry Burrelle cf fore se ees Se eye ee ep ere eR Pee Soka e egS Saat 331 69 
Deutury Coal O06 0c caae mo Mee ery te, eee er ee aie 172 35 
Cnertiere, A002 0 aati eee ee lee Pe a lig ee re a 60 00 
Ve baval “Theis eee FAR Et eu ek eA, ee eS a ca ReneS 4 05 
Excell Petroleum—Gasoline..,............ PE He aA PASSES 5 eee Oa tee 106 70 
se tf Re-installation. 2). 2 0 See ee te 209 40 
OWUN Wit nie pet ea eget eee eg eee ee tae 12 00 
Cuernn, Cousinean @ Larios: he ee ee eee 200 00 
OBE AN cn Seni. ea ane eet peer oa aie anaes See antes 47 70 
POLED ER 15g ae cs a ek ae en ee, ee Re ee ag 50 00 
Pamibers Hard waresc5 oye ea, ee ee 6 83 
Sande Can“ Refrigerators? . 084. a See ee ee 200 00 
Maa eoP, Cons.) fae ae ya a eee ee 226 92 
Menges &- Roberti. a ae a eer Ue <a ee 158 06 
Millon Brose hick aecn ak on aes ee eee et eee ne 10 30 


LO god I ee sie AR hace eS 28 sa e eA 
som AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 403 
Sunpry Creprrors—Concluded 
Atsreigsentes Pye ae ean, ME oe ts IPR ed ahi PE Pires eee ot $ 50 00 
Purity Milk Cap.............. Bee TRS Ott eee hort Be Pee UBT aa AACS SE ae a 330 00 
[MSE SE MEE Gee. SSO Supe siete: Sg Bo ie’ oeatle gt oie CAE Oly gn al ee PU Oe Reap ae a is 2 20 
Ped ROO Bo ee HE oe Serle ON eT NU Opn ERD 1,989 35 
A Ee Se cce  ae ko a Pet ig Tg pes Tena ay 50 00 
- Pier yien, Fie. vos. «5% PREP on baie BONE i Gate AE ic ety Ie ea Arig we eee eae 1 75 
ie esMek Cie eee Oe ee: Far Naa a ant Sac NGL ow tome yt tame val a Tia 100 00 
Be BSt-Nichor Airy; sie a ees PHY eS ea aka ev ath seca el Mtg ae mL Ag Aenea $ 36 96 
= $ 3696 $ 4,364 36 
a 36 96 
= : $ 4,327 40 
=. Accounts RECEIVABLE 
= NN — — — 
i 
3 — On milk | On shares 
$ ets. $< ets: 
OIG Fp ee ee es Vea. ye ly oe Sale Cid Ceci y IS oe MS 138 27 
Serr A a et ee poet iain te MG CA aay Snel ices ue Dee Sor pee Er Pe ee au ie 216 65 
Meret Mie ails Phe tert cece ee ee a en So ee Bile 84 ga oy eae 188 92 
_ Desrochers, 5 aaa 2S CARB tga tat Spe fon MMO ae Mat putin hae rt Ue Cone ay Mae log Me Satire eT 186 87 
Na Bia ce a i RC eee ta Rd Ge Siete bl an gee COE ee 164 70 
MNO) ee rede ee es spss Lake tees Eels get ik ape emer ee SR 243 58 
ET tg en ee ae tray ue Paes Vas ee eat Wa Gale Pieteeein meters eee 440 13 
eh ao eh eee hin eh Coa Veta et ee es 97 26 
eae oe se a oper eS AEE sats Reine See PRU ae HONE 193 44 
ee a ehh ch ely ae a Hs ee ge: ee ceils 121 61 
NOI, ee re en a cre i es en emg Ok Seale ae mina poe SET LE 63 21 
se i hg Gin un Ee oes g, GUI eyah ys 9 Pw 104 90 
Betoanne tte, J. lac. ceiie. 6. ess Ss Se ee tate reid Ge cig Seach a ema 522 64 
_ Larivee, TO pe a ee BURT 3G eee GL Oe ePID ae mR that Ware AC AA 686 11 
a Longpre, SG oe PS ET Se Ge ral ac ip es °F otek USI eee RUS cas pi gn os Oa ne PLA 69 86 
Meee anadian Darry. hoo lt Sc ae ian ie eee eo say ans aN aera 46 90 
. OE ATIOP SO) oer se oS a a Se eae ee eS wig ee TT Lt FO mL hast 138 67 
Blercille: Hi soni, piaje 0. is HET os Bnceg wis Mi ae SelB coe ye pen eh wee Op cS eiaget Ae nae 141 03 181 61 
_ ee eae ee ete ee ae pee ea Sia UCN tar eat ae VN RRO ig Nea pie or ges 347 71 
B . Pellerin, A........ 1 HEE puna vances CA en Salam inc crage a Or aenig Nore OMB nie es Ep ae 148 77 
ee - Racette, |e ie Gai Se eee arse ee Rae eee Po SR OE nd ea eee 119 54 
Mngt) te ori a eee ig en Sane ease ke eg Ie Sas Oe gh i areatie ae 149 94 
Dotreault, A. Re... see ee ete RUS breed Bite Re eae 142 52 
5 a ye a ce nine eee i PRC a nen att Reet ae te 60 11 
a _ Lecavalier, iS eas eee See Be ea eters a a Pan aS cm ak Ry $ 40 00 


a= xs ) $ 40 00 3,541 98 1,372 97 
eo 5 40 00 


‘ 3,501 98 1,372 97 
4 a 
a _ MercHANDISE—OPBRATING AccoUNT— GASOLINE 
a ~ Merchandise—Purchase of gasoline. . DE a aoe ry Te RS Oa Oe 
-~ Seales ter eee eps dg aS inte aa hae eae Mla ee es tee $ . 7,703 53 
SS a Invent. oi PE TOO St Vase eh ee ee ee eee 100 00 
_ Gross profit..... Fee nene SU eae oy ie POE ER RN ee aR ee ag me a 109 85 
| “ae | § 7,803 53 $ 7,803 58 
ss MERCHANDISE—OPERATING AccoUNT—MILK 
# Merchandise—Invent. cream at Janet, 19382025. eee es $ 756 44 
J Milk purchased at Jan. 1, 1932.. veut de bes 214, G24. 44 
- se Invent. cream at Jan. 1, 1932. Sia phat Whee ey bee 100 00 
oes bee butter at Jan. 1. 1932.. of eae oh a: 2,442 93 
ee Butter purchased............. Nagi octet 4 10,356 66 
= fe Wilk -eales see Se a SRN, eee Ail ais Esher oy aa ak $ 269,113 91 
: s STE CATE HAL LOSRE Tatas ENE eect ce eee ea re anne armas coy beanameticaer wiki 20,060 03 
a Af ROUELOE BHICS Se ee ee re ee a ee Pate Seni aa See 21,191 15 
¥ ie Invent, milk.at Dec: 31,1932. 6 0. iis ioe Fee ae ee es 720 00 — 
a sy SACP OAH BUHICG. Ob, PUSOs le ie ate poets tol emma ie delet 145 00 
“ed a DPELET Bb DOCS ah OSS rane cae wh en ee se see 300 00 
ie ops Drone Fes Lat, Oe orton er pie ip meer C, leg atengt 82,949 62 
E eee : $ 311,530 09 $ 311,530 09 


rr 


404 SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 
PRorits AND Losszs AccouNTS : 
a Losses Profits © 
$ ets. $ §6ets. 
NM GUnIER Se OMEQUO.. Sites ao. Ge eae eG tui cn Uo cee Se oak eee a see 54 10 
Messier, R a RL AAt he gee are a Maman ua sete aye Avie se uw. 2 Il 
Alarie, Z.—Copy of proceedings..................... ete Pee Geer arene ti henge SEY | 2 50 
Hinpty bottles ics. Prk: ee WotR Anne TM ones err CaS) SU ge coe SN Aen oo 6,141 23 
Mampiy Peres feiss see Desay is neice eae pok Che eR A oe ale ree 1,055 15 
Preser veces UOt hres se. vi ka Ne ore ets No, et eres. hte Ni eae ee 86 26 
dpsuranceolemiployees. st 8 ee eres. Sak np a ees ee beet 276 15 
° osharehaldeia, (icc sid. 2a eon een eee a he eee 578 52 
me SUE DY Seer et Re oat ate ae ae, at gp Cee 70 60 
PRCSOTU Oe DUNO il a ee ay oi Sete ey evans wc a ae a 362 74 
ph NOUR cp reno et naire gen Pa ae ae ME ao ny cine Se pS SNR LME eC 210 83 
peeapby DOties— exchange... sia oo a a eee ee 3829 59 
Poe Olep hiner. erik Fi, ce ee eee Crna US i ea) gata et 241 49 
KELLER NTN) nN aE: Sg eee SW Ve Rec Medan uae rahe, eon Say RAG Cin 3,293 42 
Gia nIGn clon GXPenses oes cals eet he ee es ee 182 64 
PAO LONCONS hy es a Re od peal NEA A tw et) Mt tee eee et ey 4,090 37 
PSOE A EK WENSOS" oO ie be oie ee i ed Seu ees 7 a ee 3,582 07 
Discount—Bonuses and commission on shareS,..........-. 0.0 ese e eee ceceeeee ees 1,556 94 
Ne ere hs 8 os NT a cof Re oe ne ee 2,618 05 fe 
reece Barristers. kc Syd oa ee ea COV ee Nee iam ian 200 00 
DOC ee ee eee ea as Pe CR Ce feet a ae 1,009 20 
ireosrve--A sano] neequipmenbi ts i.06:; Gin, See ee ee 84 78 
BR COUIG HA Ns Me te eae ecu ae ea eG men ine Seite ea ae A ie 142.52 - 
Pe teres NOI eect. ects cee Sal hac Ce ed hai y ningn a ee eee eo ae 234 00 
EIR DY Gano ee eae AU UO h aN tiie, Van th hc we mere ode ee 300 00 
Reserve Machinery anu. equipment. ...4).900 40 Oo a Pe ee 4,401 34 
LISVOET 8 Oy gil 88 Oh tea a ee gee cent ne eee Gy tina mag COR Seamer eee ta es ate a 167 74 
“3 MGLIVE POWER, Po 5503) CAO. OS ees oh eo eae ane Oe eee 2,678 07 
Mereliandive— Wyandotte walt. wo: beet Oe ON Se es ees Renee ee 1,136 36 
See OMEN Sass reess ako Sie aN Be SN aan Baie ee ee Sg Wen ee et 274 69 
Noy TERYG Gl. OV 10900 eg eA et eee MEE mI An Wie Sek Aha eaten Sig tiaed AN Eon yes 149 00 
Pcpalrs tO teach inery 0 ea So ele eos res pe eee en 4,505 83 
eS 13) (a Tap ig RAR eatin ume CON rc) ok eI REA < Syl RGR Sea Gia OO! - 2,064 73 
DROS ee ye UNOS Shales DS Ba Lae hi ang «Acc ia pe face 23,306 25 
RE urmaneportation;. «those ees ee ee eee meer ee ean 7,541 57 
Hmelny Game (asda Ps Sy a as oS CS SS ieee do) a ny ren aaa 744 50 
PAE RUC A 8 PG 5 OU a RITE eae Re boii a alts Weta 16 00 
CUE CAA tae a pl ghee Ge ge ar NaI iy OBI MP orate ct 8 ANU yGy 48 85 
DOC OPUE NG on i ie ALY ee NO On Ha PAR OAS Ee On os Ue are an ee 207 33 
POGROLDY Sieve the. oy ck eter ge eae A ee eR eae apigle aR 305 63 
PUA PROVINCE Aes OM se oe a Meret 1 SR ae ae TE GEN 50 00 
Martel “An eo. So seh ean Seer an NS a NG ertr oar Dela ERNE Te One lene. a eS Pee 15 47 
LEU Si ey Sp a gt ae ome on a ee a EG MM NU MEA, MA Ra ye tal 345 58 | 
EOE CTC ce te ee any igs Oni Mh Dest SL in ae ee 16 50 
TNT SAUER Biches ape go ae dep eR eles imate Mey Wn hea gO ay ea baY 0 23 81 ‘ 
fueuranve-—Bencheiary shareholders... oi.e0 au 2. 2 os eee ee 450 00 
SONS) Seas G8 Xk Ai ane ae ae non ee ae cece imide Maer ny Mya geet onl se gages: co? 620 11 
eSCOMMNY ancuinterest. ects. ot, Ske Oe coe ee ees Suegroy OMOe. ee. 144 47 
Premmanin gn Share <7 50 ye CN SEES SUR Mt) iw ieee en all pam Conc ees 100 00 
Benoit, Aj Difference on cheque... <0... sus Se eee st Gana Oa ee Stn 0 10 
Pouvauly p Nat Cheque. 16. ess och Gees bs sR a. OE Bo ae Pe 46 68 
Labonte, Ph. se abies Sain Cuero, «RUDI ee a es ae pate STEED ton eco Se ea a a 3 40 
Mailloux, A.. nae ee Sees oak ome es pene deren gig SPE En snp sates ea ee PN ak a a 7 36 
Poirier, A. NG Ge Rad Lanta oe a Ripa Cup See See Rr Raa ae eae 31 11 
Merchandise—Operating account-—Milk. . 25.00. s sd eee ee I ee 82,949 62 
e C AMGpasoline 2 waa Oh Fas, ote tcl vie ee hae Da ee ee 109 85 
Netpronn tor the year 1932 nen ye oe eee i he Bh een 8,763 19 : 
84,465 20 84,465 20 


Certified correct, 


HORACE HOWISNY, 


Chartered Accountant, 
C. TESSIER, Vice-President. 


E. LECAVALIER, President. 
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* AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 
L’ETOILE, INC. 
(Star Dairy, Incorporated) 
BataANce SHEET AT DecEMBER 31, 1932 
- Assets 
Current, 
i Cash on hand... 00s. eee eee eens ere ete hee $ 664 84 
Castean-the bank Specialy oa ess ait eee eee 340 68 
"3 : _ Accounts receivable......-..2---++- Soy AR eh sek ee i ernie $ 9,768 19 
Salesmen’s accounts receivable..............++--- oh eS mM ee 1,503 94 
% $- 11, 272.13 
a ” Less reserve for doubtful debts............ 0.00 ees eneeet eres 6,956 50 
s Tiventory of supplies.; ocr 2. fecqen-s See voce Pd en tales Meee dee ele eee ne vies 
2 ~ Deposit Montreal Light Enh EAD ROM te ae eR Oe arise A ec ea Loe Oe ease ee 
: Bottles, boxes.and.cans......0.. 6.0.5 eee ee eae ne ene ee eee nes 
b Deferred expenses........-+ 2.000002: BEA ote Maes OY, rae gieg oA n a0 pa HA ne ar tr 
q Sree ae i gy cy go PR ay a Ue ae A REN ED, AERTS Tae OY REN a ES NIP ke A eC One eS 
Be Pixedstancible assets. cc .01-sicct vices vey Celis fee = ose ene oo eyes ee ens 
% Liabilities 
ee . Current, . : 
f: Overdraft— Royal Bank o7 2. iss ee oe oe ae see $ 1,584 30 
_ ‘“Loan’’—Banque Mano NaliOnale cf ey iso oe ao tae ae See 200 00 
g 4 Current accounts payable..........-. 22. seers eens ahs $ 1,085 92 
- Owing. to milk suppliers.........-...:e 0 eee eter ad 2,356 01 
§ Accrued salaries payable............ gi ISN Ge POR OMe RAEN Rem 441 25 
a Balance on machinery and equipment ...... t De SeyYiE. SRS ea RR ger 
q Mortgages and accrued interest........... 5.2. sees eee nent eet eee eens 
ee Galesitien B.deposits, 22: Gh cles. ek Calne ts cae eens reste Denne ae one 
& wane tio GivectOre gcse te oie co oe eit eon 3H Se Bint wh a win canines 
ce Reserves foc bonds in circulation..............00ee cece eee eters 
aa Paneral VOSCrVGS foe ls rs WR av Ok Be cn ce ace ee iin pe mie t einige eee 
= Paid-up capital 125 ordinary CIAVOO ie nett sa oio es go is ee ee a 00 
eo Less deficit... ..... ae Pa ee eT Ae a ae i Aa 0 64 
Be 
er 


$ 1,005 52 


4,315 63 
393 63 


$ 5,74 78 


150 00 
3,215 89 
306 09 

250 00 
"57,238 76 


$ 66,875 52 


$ 1,784 30 


3,883 18 


$ 5,667 48 


17,634 48 


11,599 36 
$ 66,875 52 
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SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


L’ETOILE, INC. 


(Star Dairy, Incorporated) 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING ACCOUNTS AND PRoFITS AND LOSSES 


From OctosBer 5 To DEcEMBER 31, 1932 
WGtad CALC fe oe SES SR a oe OO a ee ae ee ee 


Less Cost of Sales— 


Purchases. and supplies... oc (2c eee ee eee ae $ 14, 671 89 
a OUr os eee ee ge eee en eee Sc eee 888 51 
Depreciation of machinery........ See ea ere 366 63 
$ 15,927 03 
Less merchandise as per inventory.............0.00.-+ ec eeeee 393 63 
Gross profit on sales...:........./. eee = Ms Bee Sa en ee be 
Less Selling Costs— 
Expenses, Srucks;, Aso She asta Seater Rn eee NE $ §©61, 186 83 
horses and rigs........ ae caeeoay Sa eae Sh ae 1,031 28 
AGVERIsIng Se es Eee SR re rere a easiest 3 00 
Sinking fund reserve, GPUCKS, OG", cere er ee ee ee 75. 00 
horses and rigs, ae Pe agent eee - 156 25 
Salesmen’ s salaries and commissions. ne ae 3,623 17 
Net Prout. on wales sche. Bae ee ee ee ee ee 
Administrative and General Expenses— 
PIBELAD CO os Gosia ae es ee eee SRSA Sear ee $ 287 50 
Salary, office and audit............. Ae eng een 443 31 
Office expenses and BUALIONSEY ca eo as way pan vn la eee r=TO219 
FFONBTATEXPCNSeS 5) chek ee ee ee ee ‘iia 7 89 
WOrpanization expenses. 355. ". os Sa ee 122 29 
Wokeep-of buildings 05 oo ee ee ee 103 90 
Lish tend powers. 002, oe ee ee ee a 900 51 
Walary, administrations... Sisto oe ee 874 68 
Water rates, municipal and special taxes.................. 174 00 
Telephone and telegrams =. 3... 50.7 ee 51 34 
PERRIS see ee ee Bn ee aa, Or eae eee 25 80 
Gross losses for the period..................0.000. a Oe Rae ge any a ae A 
Administrative Financial Expenses to be Added— ; 
Interests-and bank charges, 4.00. Sse00.. $ 47 83 
Interests on: morteate:: oe ee ee a ee 210 00 
Reserves for doubilul debts: ee 100 00 
Net losses for the period....... Peay oe et en ee eS a We 


$ 23,684 09 


$ 


15,533 40 


8,150 69 


6,025 53 
2,125 16 
2,667 97 

$ «542 81 

357 83 

$ 900 64 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 407 
L’ETOILE, INC. 
(Star Dairy, Incorporated) 
STATEMENT OF OPERATING ACCOUNTS AND Prorirs AND LOSSES 
From JANUARY 1, 1933 To Marcu 1, 1933 
phe mates Oe ee eink oe Pere eed Ey Ty eee ume oer ma iain ss $ 20,665 0- 
Less Cost of Merchandise Sold— 
Inventory to January 1, 1933........0.-.66 06 oes $ 393 63 
LATE Ded gto vet < BoA Ree et cog Ot Gite Be ae ee OR en ALP Toe mE Pr ene vents. bE 93901 
So Sta NS Roe RL en ay SUE A BR Ra bd cA Bes Oe a CeO PE 703 55 
Depreciation of machinery.........-.+-.6- 2202s reer eee 152 85 
=e ae . $ 13,189 54 
Less inventory at March 1,........0- 02-500 een ee 631 63 
* ———_—_——_—— 12,557 91 
Grosssprofitor-calese ie Goce wt ees EI Ae ty ies es ie pee $ 8,107 11 
2 Less Selling Costs— 
ie RGCOBSOTIOS Sis ov ONS ee Pitas Se eee me eee Hee $ 560 95 
-< Expenses, automobiles and trucks......... RO pies Se 268 60 
j Fixpenses; bottles... 7.3. cys ee he ee J19 12 
. Expenses, horses and rigs.......-.- 20+ +0 seer eer e eee es 741 07 
- Advertising and travelling expemses.........-----++-+++50> 12 00 
= : Sinking fund reserve, automobiles and trucks.............. ~ 60 00 
. is Mt Horses nN Ties ee es 106 00 
4 : Salesmen’s salaries and commissions.....:....---++++++5+ 2,385 46 
: : wa 4,343 20 
2 oS a Net profit on sales..........+..+-++++- Pe Oe ee Palen, Bie 2 $ 3; 763291 
s Administrative and General Expenses to be Deducted— 
ea TUAGTAROG 2 ee es RO ee ed en emma ees eevee 191 66 
: Audit and office salaries...... see ee Shes EP ae inde sk pas 313 76 
Office expenses and stationery............. 56 esses Lt 
Organization expenses.........-- 6-22 eee eee eer 14 35 
Maintenance of equipment and machinery.........--.-.-- 55 10 
Light, power and heating.........5.. 00... .se rere eee 512 38 
Salary, administration.7.. 0.) 2st ee eee 531 07 
Water rates, municipal and special taxes.......---.-++--:+: 136 00 
Stamps, telephone and telegrams..........--6+-+++++550+> 39 33 
es en Bee Oa ae 
Gross profit for the period............ REE eT ep eae en Ge $ 1,958 49 
Administrative and Financial Expenses to be Deducted— 
Interest and bank charges........--..20 eee cere reece $ 25 04 
Interest on MOrtZage...... 6... eee eee eee ete eee 140 00 
Reserves for doubtful debts............-+. IR Rac ORT 5000 
pipe 215 04 
$ 1,743 45 
Surpius AccouNT 
Net profit for the period.......-.--.-- 255s eect etter $ 1,743 45 
~ Less deficit at January 1, 1938......... 20. eee eee 900 64 
Surplus at March 1, 1983...........-0 cece eet ener eens $ 842 81 
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SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


“AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7, 1933 
MONDAY, APRIL 10, 1933 


No. 12 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


ee D 


WITNESSES: 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 
Fripay, April 7, 1933. 


a he meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding, 


aa Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bouchard, Butcher, Brown, 
Carmichael, Coote, Donnelly, Dupuis, Fafard, Gobeil, Goulet, Hay, Jones, 
Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Pickel, Porteous, Sauvé, Senn, 
Shaver, Simpson, Spotton, ees Stirling, Taylor, Thompson, Weese, Wilson, 
Weir (Macdonald). 


The committee took under consideration the question of reducing the quorum 
from 20 members. It was pointed out that more frequent sittings would be 
necessary to cover the field of the investigation before the close of the Session 
‘and that the congestion of committee work generally would make further 
d emands on the time of members of this committee. 

In view of these circumstances it was felt desirable to reduce the size of. 
the quorum and on motion by Mr. Spotton in amendment to Mr. Simpson’s 
‘motion the Chairman was instructed to recommend to the House that the quorum 
be reduced to 12 members. : 
A general discussion as to procedure followed when it was the expressed 
“sense of the meeting that witnesses, Cousins, Aird and Hogg be recalled and 
that witnesses (distributors) from Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa be summoned. 


g The committee was informed that tentative arrangements had been made 
“by the subcommittee to take evidence from delegates to the Convention at 
Ottawa next week of the Co-operative Milk Producers of the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. 3 3 


a It was the sense of the meeting that the committee should meet more fre- 
quently, daily if possible; the subcommittee to take this into consideration and 
arrange for witnesses and meetings. 


= 7 A. A. FRASER, 


= | Clerk of the Committee. 


House of CoMMoNS, : 
Monpay, April 10, 1933. 


— The meeting came to order at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bowman, Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, 
Brown, Butcher, Carmichael, Fafard, Gobeil, Lucas, MecGillis, Moore, Mother- 
well, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, ‘Spotton, Stirling, Taylor, ‘Tummon, 
2 eir (Macdonald). 


The clerk read the minutes of the last meeting which were adopted. 


~~" 
a < 


_ The clerk also read several communications from witnesses who had 
appeared before the committee, directing attention to necessary corrections in 
evidence submitted, - 
~ 62370—13 
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The chairman laid before the meeting a telegraphic message received by 
him regarding the calling and hearing of certain witnesses from points in British 
Columbia and the Prairie Provinces. Discussion followed resulting in the matter 
being referred to the subcommittee on witnesses. ; : 


Thomas Gamble, President and Manager of Central Dairy Limited, Ottawa, 
was called, sworn and examined. 


: ) 
Witness retired. 


Mr. E. A. Cousins was recalled and submitted to examination. Witness 
retired to appear again at the next sitting. 


The clerk was instructed to summons certain witnesses from Montreal to 
appear at the next meeting. 


The meeting adjourned till Tuesday, April 11, at 3.30 p.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


_. MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
Apri 10, 1983. 


4 The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
8.30 o’clock a.m. Mr. Senn presiding. 


The Cuairman: I shall ask the Clerk first of all to read the minutes of the 
last meeting so that the committee may be informed as to what took place. 


Minutes read and approved. 


: Gentlemen, before we proceed Sun the nee I understand the Clerk 
‘has a couple of letters from witnesses who have already filed statements asking 
‘that certain statements or corrections be made. I shall ask the Clerk of the 
committee to read the letters. The first one is from E. W. King, Secretary of 
the Eastern Dairies Limited, and reads as follows: 


On April 3rd we forwarded to you schedules giving the Agriculture 
Committee certain information which they requested that we furnish. 
Through schedule number nineteen we notified you that during the months 
of January, February, March and April, 1927, the retail selling price of 
milk per quart was 13 cents and the purchase price of regular milk per 
hundred pounds $2.41. 


This information is not correct. During the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1927, the retail selling price of milk was 14 cents 
per quart and the purchase price of regular milk $2.804. Will you please 
be good enough to acknowledge receipt of this correction as we are desirous 
of having the information we furnish to you correct. 


@ 


' ‘The next is from E. H. Conklin, General Manager of Borden’s Farm Products 
Company, Limited, and it reads as follows: 

We have the honour to enclose herewith statements upon the fifteen 
questions, in respect to which your committee require us to supply informa- 
tion. These statements have been carefully prepared by us, in accordance 
with the reported Minutes of Evidence, and trust that we have supplied - 
all the information which your committee required of us. 

You will notice in the document numbered 9B that the average selling 
price per quart of milk is given as $0-1030. In the evidence which I gave 
before the committee, I stated the selling price per quart of milk to be 
$0-1041. The explanation of the difference in these two figures is that the 
calculations used in arriving at the amount of $0-1041 did not include the 
amount of raw milk which was sold by us to other major milk dealers, 
for which we paid association price, and to which we added ten cents per 
hundred pounds. 

If there is any further information which you require in ay to 
the operations of this company, please let us know and we will endeavour 
to obtain it for you. 

For your convenience we have prepared an index of the questions and 
answers thereto, and have bound the same together. 


sn ees SELBC? STANDING COMMIPIEE a 
THOMAS GAMBLE, called and Sworn. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Will you give the reporter your full name and your pan Thee 
Gamble, Central Dairy, President and Manager. ~ : 
Q. Have you a statement to make?—A. No, I have not. 
Q. You have no statement?—A. No. 


By Mr Pickel :.\ Bs 
Q. Mr. Gample, is this an incorporated See Leas: 
Mr. Brown: We can hardly hear the witness. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweuL: We cannot hear either the question or the answer. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
©. How long have you been incorporated and daine susineest Since- 


~ November 24, 1930. 


Q. This is your first venture, or is it a reorganization? —A. First venture. 

@. Are you a distributor?—A. Yes.. 

@. You also, as I understand it, pasteurize milk i farmers?—A. Yes. 

Q. What we require chiefly from you, Mr. Gamble, and why we e brought you 
here, was to get the cost of pasteurization. 


Mr. Brown: Speak out so we can hear you. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

@. I said we brought Mr. Gamble here especially to establish the cost. of 
pasteurization. He nasteurizes milk for the farmers. How do you do that, by 
the gallon or quart, or hundred pounds, or what?—A. Do it by the quart. | 

@. How much?—A. 1-16 cents per quart. 

@. How much?—A. 1:16 cents per quart. 

@. One and one-sixth?—-A. One and one-sixth, the farmer stands wastage. 


By M r. Bowman: 
Q. Is it 1:16 or one and one-sixth?—-A. One: and one-sixth.’ 


By the Charman: 
@. Now Mr. Gamble, can you not tell us just what it includes, Shab. ser- 
vices you eto for that one and one-sixth cent?—A. Wash the bottles, 
pasteurize the milk and bottle it. We do not supply bottles, cases or caps. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. The farmer supplies bottles and cases?—A. Bottles; cases and caps. 
(). And stands the wastage?—A. Stands all breakage. : 

Q. 
(). 


Are you also a distributor of milk?—A. Yes. 
Where do you purchase most of your milk ?—A. In the ‘surrounding 


@. How do you buy it at the present time?—A. We pay $1.26 net to the 
armer. 

Q. $1.26 net?—A. Net per hundred pounds, or 38:7 quarts. a 

Q. That is 3:5 milk?—A. 3:4 milk. That is not deducted from the— 

Q. 1-:24?—A. It is net. 

Q. 1-24 is net?—A. 1-26 is net. 

@. Do you have any surplus?—A. Our farmers, contract farmers, do not 
have much surplus. 

Q. Is this 1-26 net for all milk you purchase?—A. For contract milk. 
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. That is for distributor’s mile toe Yes. 
What about surplus?—A. Surplus milk is contracted at a different price. 
How much—A. Twenty-six cents a pound butter fat. 
Is that surplus milk separated—A. Separated. 
You separate that?—A. Yes. 
What is that used for?—A. Cream or butter, usually butter. 
Do you buy cream also?—A. No. 
YOU distribute cream?—A. Yes. 
. Where do you get your cream?—A. From the contract milk, the amount 
7 fof contract milk which we have, which we do not sell. 
Q. And surplus too?—a. And surplus, too. 
 Q. What is the selling price, Mr. Gamble, of your cream?—A. Cream? 
How do you want that, by the quart? | 
— Q. How do you sell it?-—-A. Do you want it by the quart? 
bs Q. Quart, half pints or quarts, yes, whichever you iprefer.—A. Cereal 
: cream is 40 cents a quart. 
: Q. What percentage is that?—A. Twelve per cent. 
Q. Forty cents a quart?—A. Forty cents a quart, fifty ae a quart for 
: table cream. : 
What percentage?—A. Twenty-two. 
. Fifty cents a quart?—A. Whipping cream 60 cents a quart. 
What percentage?—A. Thirty-two. . 
. Anything further? Do you sell any other grades?—A. No. 
. Just three grades.—A. Just three grades. 
ot welve, 22 and 32°?—A. Yes. 
The price is 40, 50 and 60 cents?—A. Yes. 
.- . Do you not agree, Mr. Gamble, that there is a good deal more in the 
cream ‘trade than in the milk trade?—A. No. 
- Q. You take a quart of 32 per cent cream, and it comes to $2.40 a gallon. 
hat does that represent in butter fat, a callon. of that cream?—A. 3:2. 
- Q. How much butter fat would you be able to get out of that 32 per cent 
4 eream?—A. 3-2 
fe -. (- What do you mean by 3:2?—A. You asked me how much I would be 
able to get out of that, I say 3:2 pounds. 
: Gis 2 pounds?—A. Yes. 
3 Q. That is what I wanted you to say. I do not know whether you meant 
_ pounds or bushels —A. I thought you were thinking of pounds. 
p  Q. What do you pay for it?—A. We pay $1.26 per hundred net to the . 
farmer. We have 25 cents haulage charge on that. 
—  Q. Mr. Gamble, let us confine ourselves to that one gallon which you sell 
for $2.40. How much do you pay for that?—A. I would have to figure that out. . 
E - Q. Well, figure it out, it will only take you a minute, and let us know. 
a want you to say.—A. $1. 42, | 
3 Q. For the quart?—A. A gallon, yes. 
Q. Is that the contract price?—A. Contract price. 
@. I am asking you what you pay for that milk?—A. Yes, as milk, we are 
4 Ein so we are paying more than 1.26. I am giving you 1.26 as milk, and 
' we have to charge haulage on top of that, which gives 1.51 a hundred. In 
this case it is 3-2, which would be 1-42 cents a gallon. 
Bee Q:.4427 A. Yes. 
a Q. That includes haulage?—A. Yes, but does not pay for the ee of 
the milk. — 
— QQ. You make 98 cents on that gallon of cream ?—A. I hope so, but I 
doubt it. 
x Q. That is what your figures show. Now Mr, Gamble, you are not doing 
Bpesteunization for the farmers for your health?—A. No. 
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Q. You are making something out of it?—A. We are making a little. 

@. What is your idea of the cost of DabieUt abi ae 1.06 is my idéa.. 

Q. That is what you get?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you consider the actual cost?—A. We are doing it at the 
cost price. 

Q. Then you are doing it for your health?—-A. No, I am not doing it for — 
my health, but the reason we can do it at cost price is it is filling in there at 
times. It just ee us the same to run our plant if we were not pasteurizing 
at all. 

Q. That rail brought to you by the farmer is all pooled?—A. No. 

Q. If John Jones brings you twenty gallons of milk, you don’t give J ohn 
Jones back different milk?—A. We are only pasteurizing for five shippers. 

Q. What is that?—-A. We are only pasteurizing for five shippers. 

Q. That is all you are pasteurizing for?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is five distributors?—A. Five distributors. 

Q. Do you pasteurize each one individually?—A. We have two small vats, 
and those five are pasteurized in these two small vats. 

Q. They go through a regular pasteurizing plant?—-A. This cream vat is a 
pasteurizing vat as well. 

(. I understand; that does not go through a pasteurizing machine?—A. Yes. — 

Q. That was I understood just in the cream vat?—A. In the cream vat; 
that is a pasteurizing machine. 

@. But not as generally accepted?—A. We pasteurize our cream. 

@. And kind of cream vat or wash tub or barrel is a pasteurizer?—A. We 
pasteurize our cream in this vat. 

Q. I understand; but it is not what is generally accepted as pasteurizing ?— 
A. Certainly it is. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Gamble, you mentioned wastage, that the farmer stands wastage?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any appreciable amount of wastage?—A. On eight gallons he 
gets thirty quarts of milk, on account of the small quantity he is pasteurizing. 

Q. What would it be if there was no wastage? How many quarts would 
there be in eight gallons if there was no wastage?—A. Thirty-one and a fraction. 

Q. That would work out to a percentage; then the farmer who intends to 
distribute his own milk, does not really get his own milk back?—A. Yes, with 

the exception of these five farmers. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Would the witness repeat what he said about wastage, on eight gallons 
A. Yes. The farmer gets thirty quarts of milk back 


on the eight gallons, _ 
Q. Two gallons wastage? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the wastage? That is what he wants to know.—A. Two quarts. 
There is not fully two quarts, but approximately. 
Q. Approximately?—A. Yes, a gallon of milk weighs more than ten pounds. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Mr. Gamble, this pasteurizing you do, if Mr. Jones brings you twenty 
gallons of milk— 
Mr. Brown: Louder. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. —that is thrown in the vat, separately: how do you pasteurize that?— 
A: By steam, heated. 

Q. Just heated by steam?—A. Yes, hot water. 

Q. It does not go through any what is called “pasteurizing plant”, any 


automatic pasteurizer?—A. All our milk is pasteurized in vats. 


Q. That is all right. That is not an automatic pasteurizer?—A. What do 
you call it? 
Q. Well, I mean a stant that the milk continually keeps running through 


all the time?—A. None of ours run through all the time. 


Q. It has large coils in the vat?—A. Yes. It is the same thing, only 


small coil. 


Q. Apart from washing bottles, and bottling milk—what do you set down 
as the cost of pasteurizing apart from the washing, sterilizing and the refilling 


of the bottles?—A. What did I put down? 


Q. Yes, what was it?—A. 1-16 cents a quart. 
Q. How much?—A. 1-16 cents a quart. 
Q. Then you do not consider washing and sterilizing the bottles and refilling 


with milk as worth anything?—A. You asked me— 


mil, stall 


Q. I asked you just the mere process of pasteurization—A. I can’t tell 


you, sir, because we have not got an accounting system of that kind. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Mr. Gamble, what is the cost of the organization of your plant; have 


you any watered stock in your plant?—A. No, we have no watered stock. 


Q. No watered stock. Did you pay a commission in getting your stock 


_sold?—A. We did not. There was no commission paid whatever for stock sold; 


all the stock that was sold, every cent went into the company. 


Q. To whom has your stock been, sold, to the producers of milk?—A. It is 


sold to milk producers. 


Q. It is sold to milk producers?--A. Employees and milk consumers. 
Q. And there is no watered stock?—A. None whatever. 
@. No more water in your stock than in your milk. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Now, we are very much concerned about this surplus milk. Do I under- 


stand that your company is taking the loss in whatever surplus is left?—A. Our 
milk is bought on contract. Whatever is left over is separated, and we endeavour 


to make out of that by selling cream, et cetera. My friend says we make so > 
much out of a quart of cream, but there is an awfully great return on cream. In 
other words, you will take, say one wagon which might take out fifty half pints 
of cream and return twenty-five in a day. That is double work. That is a loss 


on filling and loss of time, extra caps, et cetera. All that extra work has got to 


go into the profit which you make on the quart you sell. 


Q. Are farmers limited to a certain quantity of milk that they bring to your 


plant?—A. Our contract farmers are all contracted very high, so that contract 
farmers very seldom have any surplus. 


Q. If they have any— —A. They very seldom have any surplus. 
Q. Very seldom, because their contract is very high?—A. Very high. 
Q. And if they ‘do not supply to the limit of the contract— —A. There is 


no penalty. 


Q. There is no penalty?—A. No. 
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By the Chairman: : 

Q. You have a number of ye a Mr. Gane. shee you oot male from , 
that are not contracted, I understand?-—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. And do you give them the same contract price as the others?—A. No. 

Q. That is more or less what you might term distress milk that is coming — 
in to your concern?—A. I never term it as distress milk. 

Q. Is a proportion of that milk bottled and sold at present?—A. No. 

Q. How do you dispose of it?—-A. We have enough of the contract. milk, 
and that milk is separated and it is used for cream or ice cream, or churned. 

Q. You pay none vf the other producers by the contract price?—A. No. 

Q. How do you say that milk is disposed of, in what way?—A. It is 
separated. 

@. As sweet cream?—A. It may be used as sweet cream or may be used for 
ice cream, or it may be churned. 

Q. Your calculation as to the cost of a gallon of eream-—— —=As Was on 
contract milk. 

Q. That was only on contract milk?—A. Yes. 
Q. What proportion of the cream that you distribute is from contract milk, 
and what from this other milk? Can y A. We don’t sell all 
that cream that we get from our contract milk. 

@. Do you mean to say you sell no sweet cream from the other aie 
No. We have not av ery large supply from the other shippers. They are small 
shippers. 

@. Then it is all churned, is that the idea?--A. Or for ice cream probably; 
some might go for ice cream, and some might be churned. 


By Mr. Pickel: Oe ee 


. What is your capitalization?—A. $300,000. 
. Who is president?—-A. I am president. 
. What is your salary?—A. Do you want.my salary or the office salary? 
. I want the whole. What is your salary ?—A. $1, 200. 
. Who is vice- -president /—A. Mr. Argue. 
. Is he an active official in the company ?—A. Vice- president. 
. Is he an active official?—A. No. 
. Does he get any salary?—A. No. 
What other salaried officers are there in connection with it?—A, Just the 
office staff. 3 
Q. How much? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many?—A. Two males and one female; that includes myself; $4, 320, 
Q. That is the total. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Do you pay any dividends?—A. No dividends. We are just running 
two years. =a . 

Q. Any income tax?—A. Yes, we paid income tax last year. 

Q. What was the result of your 1932 operation?—A. What were the assets— 

Mr. Fararp: Is that fair? You don’t need that. That is private. 

The Witness: I didn’t know I was going to be asked that. - 

The CHAtRMAN: I think, Mr. Pickel, that the object in having Mr. Gamble 


oe was on the question of pasteurization. He may not be in a position to 
answer those questions. 


The Wirness: I would be glad to, if it is necessary, at any time. 
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hs CHAIRMAN: I thinks it out be wise, if it is ee necessary, that Mr. 

amble should be recalled, rather than that he should be asked to answer 

cians that possibly he is not prepared to answer to-day. Are there any 
other questions on pasteurization? 


By Mr. Porteous : 


@. Mr. Gamble, you do custom work for five different farmers?—A. Yes. 

3 Q. That is, you pasteurize and bottle their milk. They supply bottles and 
caps and cases and so forth, and you charge them 14 cents per quart. How 
many quarts of milk do you give the farmer bottled, for 100 pounds?—A. We 

ig give him 30 quarts of milk for 80 pounds. 

mee -Q You give him 30 quarts of milk for 80 pounds?—A. Yes. 

| Q. That is a loss of two quarts?—A. No, it is not loss. 

~ @. In an eight gallon can?—A. Oh, two quarts—approximately 32 quarts 
in 80 pounds of milk. 

Q. How many quarts are there in 80 pounds?—A. About thirty-one and a 

3 “fraction, 314, I think. 

oe): Tn an eight gallon can?—A. In eighty pounds of milk. 

— Q. That loss is just what is sustained, evaporation and perhaps a little 
_ wastage in bottles?—A. It is usually wastage in pipes and bottles. 


4 ay 


By Mr. Brown: 
; it suppose that would be the average wastage in a pasteurizing plant? 
¥ A. No, that is a little heavy, because these are only small amounts. 


| Q. What are you oe milk at, at present?—A. Ten cents retail, eight 
; _ Wholesale. 


By the Chairman: 


eo. ©). Do-you sell to distributors as oa as to stores?—A. No, no distributors 
- buy milk. 


B ao 


ea Mr. Prckel: 


'  Q. Can you tell us the amount of milk that you handled last year?—A. 
I could tell you how much there was coming in a day; at the present time, 
F325 cans a day. 

Se §«6©: That is eight sallon cans?—A. Yes. 

, And cream?—A. Cream is separated from our over- “plus” milk, at least 
milk that you-do not sell. . 

|  Q. About how much cream is distributed?—A. I don’t know. I didn’t get 

that figure, because I didn’t know you wanted it. I would be glad to get it for 

you. 

Q. Can you tell us efihane approximately your sarplis for eet year ?— 
A No, I could not. 


z 5 ogg 


. The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you are satisfied, I think we had better 
_ release the witness. If the committee wish to call him again, he is available 
- right here in the city. 

_ (Carried.) 


— 


3 _ Witness retired. 
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Ernest Cousins, recalled. 


The CuHatrMAN: Now, Mr. Cousins: have you any further statement to 
make before the committee begin to cross-question you? : 

The Wrrness: Well sir, I was asked by telegram to fetch my minute 
book, and also a list of shareholders, which I have done. 


The CHatrMan: And directors. 
The Wirness: And directors, yes. 
The CHatrman: And the amount of shareholdings of each of them. 


The Witness: Yes. What information do you desire from the minute 
book, Mr. Senn? , | 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Mr. Cousins, what is your salary in your company ?—A. I think, that 
has already been stated. 

Q. Well, just state it again—A. It was $10,000 per annum until the begin- 
ning of the year, and since then I have taken two cuts, in common with every- 
body else. 

Q. What is it now?—A. It is reduced now about 25 per cent. 

Q. Does your minute book show that?—A. No, the minute book does not 
show it. 

Q. What does show it?—A. My wage list. 

Q. Your what?—A. My wage list, at the end of the week, 

. Mr. Cousins, how many stockholders have you?—A. I will tell you that, 
sir, Sixty-two. 3 

Q. What is the amount of stock field by them?—A. Well, I have the list 
here, if you would like to look it over. 

Q. You can tell us approximately how much stock is held by outsiders in 
your company?—A. How much stock altogether? 

Q. Yes, how much stock is issued—A. There is 6,124 preferred and 10,000 
common. 

Q. Give us that m dollars?—A. $240,000; that includes everything. 

Q. That stock has been sold?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was it sold, Mr. Cousins?—A. 1925. 

Q. Has that ever been added to since?—A. Well, in 1928 the old company. 
entered into an agreement and reorganized, gave four shares for one. 

@. No more issued?—A. No, 

(). It remained the same; the amount of $240,000 remained the same?—A. 
Exactly. 

Q. That was 1925?—A. Yes. At the end of 1928 or to-day it stands at that. 

Q. What dividends did you ever pay on that $240,000 since 1925? Have 
you paid regular dividends?—A. Not regular dividends, no. 

@. From 1925 to 1928, how many dividends were paid?—A. One stock 
dividend. 

@. One stock dividend?—A. Yes, to Pe it up to date, and five other 
dividends. 

Q. That is in the three years?—A. Yes. 

@. What was the amount of those dividends, what percentage?—A. Seven 
Der Cent, 

 Q. From 1928 until to-day, how many dividends have been paid?—A. Five. 

@. All told?—A. Yes. ; 

@. You told us before, Mr. Cousins, when I read you a letter from Mrs. 
Payne of Granby—you said if she hadn’t got her dividend regularly it must 
have gone astray.—A. They didn’t go astray, and she got her dividends, and I 
have the cheques right here. 
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Q. What were the dates?—A. April 15, 1931; July 15, 1931; October 15, 


1931; January 15, 1932; April 15, 1932; and I might say the lady wrote to me 
and said she hadn’t got them, and I got the cheques from the bank. 


Q. Do you know how much stock your company has sold in the city of 


_ Granby?—A. No, I have not—well, yes, I have it here by the different share- 
holders. i 


@. You have a full list of shareholders there?—A. Yes. There is not much; 


- very little. 


Q@. Here is a gentleman who says, “On my investment of $2,500 cash I have 


received in cash a little less than $100.” Is there any truth in that?—A. He has 
_ received the same amount as the others received. 


Q. Well, according to the evidence the others received very little—As 
Well— ¥ 

Q. Are you separating every day?—-A. These days, yes. 

Q. How long have you been separating?—A. On and off for quite a number 
of years. 

@. Well, have you been continuously separating since last fall until the 


present time?—A. Not every day. It all depends; sometimes once a week, 
sometimes twice a week, sometimes three times per week. Sometimes we stop 


the milk when we have a flood on us. 

Q. Is your surplus milk all separated?—A. No. 

Q. What do you do with it?—A. Well, that part that we do not separate, 
we sell it. : 

Q. Sell it for what?—A. Sell it for milk, fluid milk. 

Q. But you call it surplus?—A. Well, it goes to meet poor competition. 

Q. In reality it is not surplus?—A. Yes, it is, 

@. You simply call it surplus for dividend purposes?—A. If a man ships 
ten cans in one week, and the next week only ships five cans, he has a surplus 


of five cans. 


Q. I would lke to ask one more question, Mr. Cousins: your son said 
in his evidence here that surplus milk was a little over 50 per cent—A. He made 
a mistake, as I explained to you the last time I was here. 

Q. He said what was not so?—A. Well, he just guessed. 

Q). He gave us the figures——A. In some instances they have been as high 


_as 50 per cent. 


@. Will you tell us——A. When a man has no milk all winter, and in the 


‘ spring he has plenty of it and ships it all in, he has certainly a surplus. We do 


not ask him to ship all the milk in. He ships it of his own free will and accord. 
We pay him more than he would get from the butter factory. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Mr. Cousins, you were before the committee on March 10?—A. Yes. 
Q: On March 30, rather?—A. Yes, March 30. ie 
Q. And at that time the committee asked you to have your auditor attend. 


Have you brought him to-day?—A. Unfortunately he is so busy he could not 
come, but he has given me the whole thing here; if you desire it I shall go through 
it, or I will give you a copy of it. 


. 


Q. The auditor was so busy that he did not have time to attend?—A. Well 


? 


he has other business to attend to outside of mine, sir. 


~ Q. Well, I am taking your statement for it, that he was so busy that he did 


not have time to attend before this committee?—A. Exactly. 


’ 


@. Would you give us the name of your auditor?—A. With the greatest of 
pleasure; Marrotte, Anderson & Co., of Montreal. 

@. And who in that firm does your business?—A. Mr. Marrotte; he is the 
chief. 


2 
. 
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Q. Mr. Marrotte?—A. Yes. | ; 
Q. And when you told Mr. Marvotte that it was the ee of this con- — 
mittee that he attend before it, he said he did not have time and could not do it’ 
said that he was too busy, but he did draw up a full statement 0.7 
the facts connected with my-company from its inception. 
Q. Just a minute; Mr. Marrotte told you that he was too busy to os 
before this committee? —A. Exactly. 
Q. That is correct?—A. Exactly. 7 
Q. There cannot be any doubt about that?—A. I have not any doubt 
because’ I was with him all day yesterday; he said he was sorry he could not — 
come, but at this time of the year he was particularly busy. 2 
Q. And consequently you especially pepe’ yourself ?—A. No, I didn’t. aN 
had him prepare it. 
@. You prepa 
(). Do-you want to make any eenene: of any statements you made when > 
you were before the committee last?—A. Well, sir, you said that there was a 
discrepancy between 1925 and 1928. Now, possibly as far as the figures go, 
there is quite a discrepancy. 
Q. I suppose you had the advantage of reading the report of the committee 
of the 380th of March?—A. Yes, I have a copy right here. 
@. Are there any statements which were made by you previously, as reported 
in the statement which you have in your hand, which you want to correct. before 
‘I go on with the examination?—A. Yes. I said that all that stock was sold. It 
Was not. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What stock?—A. The eck that was issued in Se 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. When you first started to give vour evidence you advised thet committee 
that there were 5,000 shares?—A. Yes. 

OF preference cumulative stock of the par value of $100?—A. Yes. 

@. And that that was all A. Yes. But it was not. 

@. You want to correct that?—A. Yes. : ) 

@. What else would you like to correct?—A. Well, I am not quite sure, Mr. 
Bowman. If you have any corrections, or anything ‘that appeals to you that 
you would like me to correct, all right. 

Q. Well, Mr. Cousins, to be quite frank with you, there are so many state- 
ments that are contradictory of one another, I am afraid it would take me the 
next hour to draw them to your attention. But let me just take a statement 
that you made a moment ago to Mr. Pickel. May I ask if that is correct. You 
said that in 1925, $240,000 worth of stock was sold—A. It was not all sold. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It was not all sold. That is capital of the com- 
pany. 

@. That was capital of the company?—-A. Yes. It was not all sold. I 
thought that stock was sold, but when I come to find out, I find that it was not 
sold. There was simply 6, 124 shares of preferred sold and 10,000 no par value. 

Q. Let us start at the beginning of this affair, then, without confusing the 
committee, if possible. You are in a position to- -day, are you, to give us the 
financial history of the company?—A. Yes. 

). You are quite clear about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And will you tell us just what the value of the company was prior to the 
reorganization in 1925?—A. Well now, if you desire it, I can give you the whole 
thing in detail. 


Q. Kindly consider my eee because I am talking now about prior to 
1925’—A. Prior to 1925? 
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— Q. Yes.—A. What was it you wanted in 1925, prior to that time? That was 
my own company in 1925. i | 
_  Q. That is what I wanted to get at. I want to get the start of that com- 
-pany.—aA. Exactly; it started in 1889. Ge 

'_ QQ. Prior to 1925 the company was a personal company ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Just an ordinary registered company?—A. Exactly. 

— QQ. Not a joint stock company?—A. No, it was not a joint stock company. 
____ Q. Prior to that time there was no stock, either preferred or common, issued? 
'—A. Nothing whatever was sold. 

» . Q. Now, you started in 1925— —A. That is it. 

_  . —by setting up a joint stock company, is that correct?—A. The company 
'Was incorporated under Dominion letters patent dated the 9th of April, 1925, 
with an authorized capital of 5,000 seven per cent cumulative redeemable prefer- 
ence shares of $100 each, and 10,000 shares without nominal or par value to be 
issued at a price not exceeding $5 per share. 

a Q: Now, what did you get for your company when you turned into the new 
‘joint stock company in 1925?—A This is 1925; the company entered into an 
agreement with Ernest Cousins Limited (old company)—that was prior to 1925 
—under date of 27th of April, 1925, whereby it purchased the assets and the 
good will and assumed the liabilities of that company. The consideration for 
the transfer of the assets and liabilities and the undertaking of Ernest Cousins 
Limited (old company) to make a payment to your company of $240,000, was 
$350,000. Ernest Cousins Limited— 

'  _Q. Just a minute, the consideration for the old company was $350,000— — 
have you got the exact figures there?—A. Yes, to make payment to your com- 
/ pany— ~ ee 

a (). Well, have you got the exact value, you said 300,000?—A. Yes, sir. 
 Q. What are the exact figures? —A. $350,000. - 

Q. That is, $350,000; the new company purchased the old company for 
,000?—A. That it is. 
— Q. Yes, how was it paid?—A. Ernest Cousins Limited old company accepted 
8,000, 7 per cent cumulative redeemable preference shares, and 10,000 shares 
without nominal or par value in settlement, and these shares were issued by the 
company as fully paid shares. 

_. Q. That is, the new company set up in 1925 paid to vou as proprietor of the 

old company 3,000, $100 preferred cumulative shares carrying a dividend of 7 
per cent?—A. That is right. i 

' Q. Plus 10,000 no par value shares?—A. In settlement. 

; Q. Valued at $5?—A. Exactly. 

Q. So the total purchasing price was $350,000?—A. Exactly. | 
_  . What was that paid for?—A. The company acquired from the old com- 

pany net assets of $115,789.98 and liabilities amounting to $76,031.73, goodwill 

based on a valuation of $5 for each no par value share of $70,241.75; the sum to 

-be paid by Ernest Cousins Limited old company, $240,000. You see, $110,000 

and $240,000 make $350,000. The consideration was 3,000 shares of preferred 

‘Stock at $100, and 10,000 shares no par value at $5, that made $350,000. 

_ _ Q. In taking over this business the new company allowed for goodwill a sum 

amounting to $70,0002—A. Goodwiil, based on a valuation of $5 per share, 

$70,241.75. , 

__ Q. Now, that 3,000 shares of cumulative stock was not all issued?—A. No, 


- 


$350 


Sal’. ; 
__ . What happened?—A. The old company entered into an agreement with 
the Mortgage Investment Company Limited on the Ist of April, 1925, to sell the 
‘shares of the company on behalf of the old company. From the proceeds of the 
‘Shares sold, $240,000, Ernest Cousins old company paid on account of their debt 
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of $240,000, during the period ended 31st December, 1925, $75,721.76; that left — 
a balance of $164,278.24. During the year ended 31st December, 1926, $3,188.64; — 
leaving a balance of $161,089.60. ; 

Q. Yes, is that all? A. That is as far as we have got so far. i 

Q. Well, finish. Finish. what you have in -your statement?—A. Durin 
November, 1928, the company amended and changed the original agreement 
made with Ernest Cousins Company Limited old company. The company 
obtained supplementary letters patent from the Dominion government under — 
date of 2ist November, 1928, reducing the capital of the company by the can- — 
cellation of 1,469 preferred shares, and further by changing the remaining author- 
ized preferred shares, amounting to 353 old shares valued at $100 each with a 
total par value of $353,100, into 14,121 shares of $25 each, with a total par value 
of the same amount. | 

Q. That don’t tell anything, of course, Mr. Cousins. Can you yourself, right 
now, Mr. Cousins, tell us the initial set-up of this company ?—A. Yes, I think I 
can. | 
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Q. Well, will you please do it, you have not told us anything yet, you know. 
—A. Well, I think I have. | a, . 

Q. I am sorry, the fact that there are a certain number of shares authorized, — 
don’t mean anything, as you know. A company can start up with a million ° 
dollars’ worth of shares, but unless somebody buys them or they are issued, they 
don’t become the set-up of the company, do they?—A. No. | 

Q. Well, tell us about the shares that have actually been issued?—A. The | 
sum of $113,425 was received by Ernest Cousins Limited old company on the- 
gale of stock, which sum has been accounted for to the new company, less com- 
missions, and selling expenses incurred by the old company in the sale of the 
stock of the new company. The failure to realize the full amount desired was 
due to the failure of the underwriters of the stock to carry out their agreement. 

Q. Well, you are just reading something from a memorandum you have 
there?—A. This is a statement from the auditor. 

Q. An auditor’s statement, yes; but just what it means you are not sure?— 
A. Oh, yes. 3 i 

Q. Well, tell me, I have asked you an open question, how much cumulative 
preferred stock has been issued in this company?—A. Shares sold as follows: 
936 preferred shares at a value of $100; 741 common at a value of $265. 

Q. When was this?—A. This was in 1925. 

Q. Will you give those figures again please?—A. 936 preferred shares. 

Q. That is 986 preferred valued at $100?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next item is 741 common at $25?—A. And 40 at $12.50; and 100 

at $8, making a total of—_ 

3 Q. 40 what?—A. 40 common shares. 
Q. 40 common at $8? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, 40 at $12.50. 
By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. At $12.50?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the other 100 at $8. 
‘By Mr. Pickel: . 
Q. Is that last 100 common shares, Mr. Cousins?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And is sold for how much?—A. $8. 
By Mr. Bowman: | 
a Hight dollars a share?—A. Making a total of $113,425, and that is all. 


. Now, we are getting at the capital in 1925—A. And that is all the stock 
that was issued. : ss 


ey 


eer, 
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BS Q. Now, there is no doubt about that, is there Mr. Cousins? In 1925 we 
had 936 preferred $100 value shares, and 741 common shares sold at $252?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And 100 shares?—A. At 88, 

Q. At $8?—A. Yes, sir. 

6 Making at that ‘time a total value of how much?—A. $113,425. 
3 Now, that was the original capital set-up with the new company, that 
P i. the joint stock company took over your whole business?—A. That was 
th he money invested. 

5 Now, there can’t be any doubt about that, can there?—A. None. 
3 Now, what is the next step in your capital set-up?—A. The preferred 
sock value of $153,100 is arrived at as follows. 
j . Well, what are you talking about now?—A. I was going to tell you, you 

Bice me and I was going to tell you. 

a Q. You say this preferred stock realized $153,100. What was the next 

; Pent Ak. The total proceeds from the sale of preferred and common shares was 
$113,425. 

3 Q. That is in 1925?—A. Yes, that is up to 1925. 

Q. Yes, what was the next step taken in this organization?—-A. Under the 

~ amended plan each subscriber was given one preferred share of $25 for each 

_ $25 invested, therefore they received 4,537 shares of preferred stock at $25 

_which made a sum total of $113,425. The original preferred shares of $100 par 
- value were exchanged for four new shares of $25 par value. New preference 
certificates were issued to an amount equal to the common shares purchased. 
Common share certificates were obtained by the purchaser. 
 Q. Will you read that statement again, that you have just made?—A. Yes, 
- sir, the original preferred shares of $100 par value were exchanged for four new 
§ shares of $25 par value. New preferred share certificates were issued to an 
~ amount equal to the common shares purchased, and common share certificates 
- were obtained by the purchaser. 

2 Q. And that was what part of the total issue of some 4 000 ?—A. That was 
-4,537 shares. 

E Q. Now, I want the committee to iplereand that clearly. You correct me, — 
e Mr. Cousins, if I am wrong. You say that for these 936 preferred shares of $100 
_ par value, plus 741 shares of common stock of $25 par value, plus the 40 shares 
- that were sold at $12.50—they were really $25 par value—plus the 100 shares, 


stock equal to the total amount of the old common shares and the preferred 
- shares was issued?—A. No sir, they still retained their common stock. 

3 Q. Yes, I know, but they got a preferred cae for the common stock that 
- they had? 

F The CHAIRMAN: For every $25 worth. 


By Mr. Bowman: ‘ 
| Q. Is that right?—A. No, they got- four shares of $25 value for their $100 
share of preferred stock. 
4 Q. Yes, plus nO share for common stock which they held-——A. Exactly, 
as 
- Q. That is what I am saying. Now, in talking about this reorganization, 
you are now down to 1928?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. All right, now in 1928, tell me the reorganization that took place there; 
~ you now have your company in 1925 with a total valuation of $118, 425 9— 
A. Yes, sir. 
be Q. ‘Now, tell me what took place in 1928?—A. Well, I have just told you 
_ that these shares were taken in and four shares were offered in their place. 
62370—2 | 


- were all put together and when the reorganization took place, new preferred - 
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-Q. That is for the preference oA Yes. : ie — 5 
Q. Just tell me how many shares were issued in 19282—A. 437 shares 
valued at $25 per share. : 

Q. Yes, what about the common shares?—A. They kept the common. 

Q. Yes, but did not they get a preferred share for every common share. 
they held?—A. No, sir, they simply got four shares for the one share; every — 
man that had one share of $100 stock got four shares for it, that was preferred. 

@. Yes.—A. And it still remains preferred. The common stock, they Kept | 
it, they have it yet, that was never changed. 


By the Chairman: | 
@. No, that is not right-—A. Yes, it is. | 


By Mr. Bowman: : : . 

@. Where do you get your 4,537 then?—A. By multiplying 936 preferred at 
shares by four. Ay 

Q. Well, that doesn’t come to 4,537, it comes to 3,744. Ae Yes, that is 4 
right; you are right, sir. - 4 
= «Q. Well: look, Mr. Cousins,—I soe nay Mr. Chairman a this com- — 
mittee should have to go over this evidence again, we don’t seem to be getting 
anywhere with this witness, we don’t get a satisfactory statement, and we don’t 
get. satisfactory answers. ‘There is not a page of the whole ‘of this evidence 
which he gave during a couple of hours, but what there are contradictions, 
and then we have the same thing here to- day. Now, I don’t think we are going © 
to get very far until we get somebody in the witness box who knows something | 
about the financial set-up of this company. I think this witness, with all due — 
respect to Mr. Cousins, does not understand it himself. I have no doubt that, — 
like men who are fortunate enough to be in his position, he has relied entirely | 
upon his solicitor and his accountant for advice about the different set-ups of 
this company. He is, unfortunately, not able to give it, that is clear. I want to 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that as Mr. Cousins is not able to give us the answers — 
that we, if necessary, subpoena the gentleman whom he named as auditor — 
of the company, and see that he appears before this committee in order that : 
“we may get the evidence without having to go through this thing several times 
over. : 

Mr. Brown: Would it not be well if Mr. Cousins would furnish the com- 
mittee with the statement which he says comes from the auditors? 

Mr. TumMon: Unfortunately, Mr. Brown, the statement which was filed — 
with the committee, the annual statement, does not agree with the evidence Ee 
Mr. Cousins has given us. 

_The Cuairman: Nor, with the-evidence he is giving now. 


Mr. Bowman: Yes, the trouble with the witness is that he is confusing 
different years on different statements. ne get Poe in ee and ° we get 
something else in 1931. 4 
The Witness: No, sir, you don’t, get ene in 1931, you simply got it 

in 1928. " 

By Mr. Bowman: 

@. Well that is what we have been getting. 2k No, sir, you simply got ~ 
the difference from 1925 to 1928. I was trying to explain to you just exactly ~ 
what was done in 1928. 

Mr. Bowman: Well, I am willing to try a little further, Mr. -Chairman. 

I have gone over these figures very carefully, -and certainly none of these 
statements agree. | es : 


The CHAirMAN: No, they do not. 


© 
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By Mr. Rowen: 


Q. Now, going back to 1925 tok 7 a moment, Mr. Cousins. When you read 
Pile figures that you just gave,—and I wish you would correct me if I have 
Pe 4 taken them down wrong, and to confirm it if Tam right—936 preferred shares 
_ at a value of $100; 741 common shares sold, you say, at $25; 40 sold at $12.50; 
¥ Pand 100 which sold at $8. Is that correct?—A. Yes, sir, that is right, 
= Q. That is right, all right. Now, what was the next step in the financial 
set-up of your company, what change was next made?—A. During November, 
_ 1928, the company amended and changed the original agreement made with 
_ Ernest Cousins, Limited.. The company obtained supplementary letters. patent 
- from the Dominion government, reducing the capital of the company by the 
cancellation of 1,469 preferred shares. 
eG: Yes, and that 1,469 preferred es was of a value of $100.—A. Yes, 


“ 
a 


=. sir.. 
e- -(). Now, you are talking about the capitalization?—A. Yes. 
By the Chairman: 


; S first place to realize that $240,000, and that was never realized?—A. Yes. 
And further, by changing the remaining authorized preferred shares, amounting | 
P to 3,031 shares valued at $100 each, with a total par value of $353, 100 into 14,124 
ee of $25 each, with a total par value of the same amount. | 
s-  Q. With a total par value of the same amount—14, 142 did you sesame: 
a 14, 124. 
3 _ Q. That is 14,124 at a par value of $25 that would give you $358, 100?—A. 
_ ‘That 3 is right, that agrees with my figures. 
a Q. All right, but these were the shares that were authorized, these are not 
the shares that were issued?—A. No, I have just told you the number of shares 
that were issued. 
- =. Q. All right, how many?—A. 6,124 preferred, and 10,000 common. 
QQ. Now, answer this, how do you get that 936 preferr ed shares of $100 each, 
741 common, 40 common, and 100 common—how do you get it into 6,124 pre- 
ferred and 10 000 common issued? That is what I want to get—A. Well, Mr. 
~ Bowman, I am extremely sorry, as I say, I am not an auditor myself; ie simply 
- have these figures; and these figures, according to the auditor, who is one of the 
r. best auditors in the city of Montreal, come out exactly to a cent. I feel a little 
bit annoyed at the auditor not being able to be here himself to explain these 
. figures to you, but I know that these figures are right, I know that they are 
correct. 
a Q. You can’t know whether they are right or not except for the reason that 
Be auditor told you so. Now, here are two statements clearly before the com- 
_ mittee, Mr. Cousins, first we will take these shares which I have referred to— 
F936. preferred at $100, 741 common, 40 eommon, and 100 common—we find this 
; _ stock issued at a certain period in the history of this company.—A. Yes. 
=  Q. The next statement we find is the auditor’s statement for 1931 or 1982, 
where it shows at page 348, that you have 6,124 shares of $25 each, plus 10 000 
: shares of no par value at 85 each?—A. Yes, sir. 
i _Q. These are issued now?—A. Yes. 
@. The auditor says they are issued?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. How did you issue these shares?—A. They were sold. 
= Q. How do you know?—A Because we got the money for them, except the 
amount that I have myself, you see I am holding an amount of preferred il 709 
and 6,994 of common. | 
QO. 6,000 what?—A. 6,994 common. 
-Q.. Now, how did you get this 6,994 common?—A. I bought some of them, 
and the others were given to me for By business, 


_ Q. They were part of the shares that were issued to Mr. Cousins in the | 
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Q. Well, that is the point we want to get at—A. Well, you have it. 


Q. We haven't. We find that in 1926 you have a total of 8,081 common 


shares outstanding. When we look at your auditor’s report for 1931, you have 


10,000 outstanding —A. That is right, the whole 10,000 were issued. 
Q. Yes, but what did you get for them? Did you give them away for 

nothing?—A. No, sir, the amount that was given to myself for my business was 

somewhere—I bought somewhere in the neighbourhood of 5,500, I bought con- 


siderable of those shares. 


Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I said I bought a considerable number of those 


shares back myself. | 75 
Q. No par value?—A. Yes. 


Q. What did you pay for them?—A. Whatever I could get them for, I bought 


them with the preferred. pees | . 
Q. You bought them with the preferred, that is really stock that you sold 
and bought back?—A. Yes. : 3 


Q. But how do you account for getting at these 9,000 extra shares of no par : 


value?—A. I did not say that there were 9,000. 


Q. I am telling you so, according to your auditor’s information—A. Well, I 


am awtully sorry, Mr. Bowuian. 


The CHarrMAN: Really, Mr. Bowman, I don’t think there is any use pursuing : 


this any further. We will have to have this auditor here, Just. now you are only 
wasting your time. Don’t you agree with that? . 


Mr. Bowman: Well, the main point of this company, as I see it, Mr. Chair- — 


man, is this, that in the first place, the son attends before this committee and 
gives his evidence, and in that evidence, he gives the capital set-up of this com- 
pany at a very small amount—I refer to page 147 of the evidence—he gives the 


capital set-up of this company as $153,100. We have the statement made by the - 


witness in his evidence some time ago that goodwill was not taken into con- 
sideration, and as a matter of fact, as I imagine the record and the memorandum 
of incorporation, steps that were taken in the change of 1928; that he was paid 


for goodwill a very substantial amount. I find more than that, Mr. Chairman, | 


that according to the report that is filed before the committee, that a very sub- 


stantial amount has again since accumulated for goodwill, amounting in the ~ 


statement issued for 1931 by their auditors to $87,507.44. On top of that, there 
has been wiped off in depreciation up to the time some $48,000, according to their 


report. On top of that, we get a statement from the manager of the company ~ 


that they are not able to pay dividends. Well, the record clearly shows that 
they can pay dividends. They have people outside of their own company of — 
whom we have record, who hold stock in this company who are not getting any- 


thing, not even on their preferred shares, they are not even getting dividends. 


Now, if the thing can be explained, let us have an explanation, but so far 


as I can see from the records that appear to date, this company has been making | 


very substantial profits; its profits have been written off into goodwill, into 


depreciation and into bad debts; and if you add to that the no-par-value stock — 


which has been issued by the company as bonuses, somebody has got something 


out of this company, there can’t be any doubt about that. You have to-day — 


a clear statement that since. 1925 the only common stock issued was to the ~ 


extent of 981 shares, and again we are told that there were 10,000 shares issued. 
The Wirness: They were issued in the beginning, sir. 


Mr. Bowman: They were not issued in the beginning, according to your 
auditor’s statement. Certainly Mr. Chairman, there is some explanation com-— 
ing with regard to the major items that I have very roughly drawn to your — 


attention, and I certainly suggest that the auditor of this company be subpoened, 


and that he attend before this committee and.give to this committee the informa- 


tion we want; otherwise, we will take proper steps to bring him. 
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% The Wasea: I will see Mr. Bowman, that he is here, most decidedly when 
you want him. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
. Q. I wanted to ask you one question. In your evidence the last time you 
"were here you gave the amount of depreciation as $80,000, or a little over. 
The Cuamrman: What depreciation? Annual depreciation? 
Mr, Picxeu: Yes. $80,000. 


i 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. On page 328 of the evidence, Mr. Cousins was asked:— 
Q. Mr. Cousins, in your ae for depreciation, I think you acknowl- 
edged some $80, 000?—A. Yes, I have that here. 
Q. Well, now, in the statement that your son made the other day, 
we find as depreciation for machinery, $15,000, delivery equipment, 
$7,000, building, $2,000. How do you reconcile those two statements ?— 
A. Well, he possibly did not have the figures here. What year was that 
for? 
Now, for 1932 in your filed statement you have “depreciation: machinery 
q $15, 000, delivery equipment $7,000, buildings $2,212.” Why did you tell us the 
"depreciation was $80,000?—A. Mr, Pickel— 
—  Q. Will you tell me?—A. If you will kindly wait until the auditor comes 
- up here, he will have the answer to those questions. He is better able to answer 
E them than I am, 
Q. I should hope so. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
3 Q. Did you tell the sgirimnfttes that you had the list of your shareholders 
- here?—A, Yes. 
Q. Are you going to file this list with the number of shares of each?—A. 
"Yes; right here. 
3 The CHAIRMAN: Yes. He has said he would file them. 
3 Mr. Tummon: I would also ask Mr. Cousins to file with us the statement 
he has been reading from? 
The WITNESS: Yes. I will do that. I have a copy here. 
(Copy filed.) — 
Mr. Tummon: Possibly, I might ask a question here. 


The CuHairMAN: Do you mean that the file should be included in the 
minutes? 


Mr. Tummon: Yes; the minutes so we will have something to go by, 


By Mr. Pickel: 


 Q. How long have you been receiving $10,000 a year sine ok Just 

_ two years. 3 
Q. Was that authorized in your minutes?—A. Yes, sir. As a matter of 

eiact, it is not— 

= 'Q. Just tell the committee who your directors are?—A. Ernest A. Cousins; 

Andrew C. Cordner; Francis E. Cousins; Nathan B. Cohen; Ernest W, Sayer: 

ag E. Reynolds; Fred Cleary. 

Q. How often do you meet?—A. Generally at the call of the chair. . 

Q. How often does the chair call?—A. Possibly every three or four months. 

Q. When did you have your last meeting?—A. We have our annual meet- 

ing this month. 
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- Q. When did you have your last meeting?—A. July 1i—no, Monday, — 
November 14, 1932. : 

Q. And when did you have ‘a meeting before then?—A. July 11, 1932; May | 
9, 1932. 
: Q. Find the minutes authorizing the salary of $10,000?—A. Yes, sir: 
“Minutes of meeting of the board of directors of Ernest Cousins Limited held 
April 14, 1932. There were present: E. A. Cousins; A. C. Cordner; Ernest W. 
Sayer; Nathan B. Cohen; Fred Cleary. It was moved by Mr. N. D. Cohen 
seconded by Mr. E. W. Sawyer that the following salaries be ye viz: Mr. 
E. A. Cousins $10,000 per annum.... .” 

Q. Who is Mr. Cordner?—A. He is pipes of the North Eee 

Q. How much stock has h elected, at an annual 
meeting?—A. The annual general esune. : 

Q. Now, I notice that these stockholders are very very vile holders, all 
of them—all but yourself. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest doctor that if you want to let that 
‘go you might do so until the auditor comes. | 


By Mr. Tummon: $. | : E 


- Q. When you were here the athe day, Mr. Cousins, there was ae in- 
formation I said I required, if you will recall. You wrote the clerk a letter, © 
didn’t you, asking if I would let you know what the information was?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unfortunately, that letter Just came to my hand last Thursday morn- 
ing and I had to leave to go to a funeral and just got back this morning, and ~ 
therefore I was unable to have it prepared for you. If I submit the questions 
that I wish to be answered by you will answer them?—A. Most decidedly. 

The CHatrMAN: Either himself or his auditor. 


~.. Mr, TumMMon: I do not think his- auditor can give the information. I would — 
be glad to get it before the auditor comes here, if Mr. Cousins will submit it. 


-'The Wrrness: Yes. Well, now, if you will be kind enough to send for that 
information to-morrow—Mr. Chairman, when will you call a session of this 
committee again? 

The CHarrMAN: We will be meeting almost every. ae but I te nee know 
when the committee will be prepared to hear your auditor. That will be left 
‘in the hands of the sub-committee. 

Mr. Bowman: I am going to ask that when Mr. Cousins eoes home that 3 
he get in touch with his auditor and that his auditor forward to you as chair- 
man a brief history showing the financial set- -ups of use different Cousins com- — 
panies down to the present time. 

The Witness: That is all here, sir. 


Mr. Bowman: Well, we did not understand He I want it in a sae form 
so that the members of the committee can understand it. . 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, may I ask the witness a turn to page 346 of ia evidence of 
‘March 30th and look at the bottom:— _ 

Ernest Cousins Limited—capital structure. . . . common: stock: 
bonus to subscribers $6,125. 
‘That figures out at 1,225 shares at $5 apiece. Do you ee how that bonus 
came to be issued 2—A. Yes, sir; I gave it myself out of my own stock. 

Q. You gave it out of your own stock?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Q. “ Preferred dividends; $12,250.” That 1 is s the equivalent of 2 450 shares? 
-—A. That was paid-in cash. 
Q. Now, are you sure of that on Yea sir; $13, 394.45. fe aete 
@ I am talking about preferred dividends $12, 250?—A. Yes. I did i ip 
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@. Are you sure it was paid in cash?—A. Yes. $13,394. 
Q. Just a minute——A. It was all cash. 
Q. It cannot have been paid in cash. The statement showed it was issued 
as common stock?—-A. These were preferred dividends. 
: Q. Yes, but it says common stock issued as preferred dividends $12,250. 
- That is not ‘cash, is it?A. Yes, sir. The real amount is $13,394. 

Q. Can you "tell me why your auditor put in $12,2502—A, That was at the 
end of December—that was the end of 1932. 

Q. Would you mind having a look at this statement again?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you page 346?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you see what I refer to?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you still say after looking at it that that means cash?—A. Well, 
~ it must do. 
Q. When it tells you plainly that it is common stock, preferred dividends 
—$12,250?—A. “Bonus to subscribers $6,125; preferred dividends $12,250.” 
@. You take that as cash?—A. Yes. 
Q. That shows, Mr. Chairman, that the witness really does not know what 
he is talking about?—A. Possibly I do not; but it is right here. 
Q. I am sorry to say that, but it is true. On page 346 the evidence is quite 
clear. The company received the full consideration for the shares issued. Then 
the auditor’s statement sets out preferred stock, and under the second heading, 
“common stock,” not cash—“bonus to subscribers $6,125, preferred dividends 
~ $12,250, goodwill of acquired concern $31,625 or a total of $50, 000 which means 
- 10,000 non par value stock at $5. 
The CHAIRMAN: Was it issued? 
Mr. Bowman: Yes. 


The Cuatrman: I think we had better dismiss the witness and Mr, Tummon 
-as chairman of the subcommittee suggests that we call the auditor for to-morrow 
afternoon. 


The Witness: Don’t make it to-morrow afternoon. He would not be able 
to get here. If you could make it Wednesday. 


The CHAIRMAN: If he cannot come to-morrow afternoon, would Wednesday 
suit the committee? But why can he not come. 

The Witness: Well, Mr. Senn, I would not like to spring it:on him so 
_ suddenly; but if you so desire I will make him come. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will do the making. 


Mr. Bowman: It is not enough that the witness and the auditor spent all 
day yesterday on these books, but the witness comes here with the statementg 
_ prepared by the auditor and we expected him to come here and bring the auditor. 
Now, the auditor is not here and we cannot get the evidence we want. I sug- 
gest. that we subpeena the auditor by wire. 


The Witness: For to-morrow afternoon? — 

Mr. Bowman: For to-morrow afternoon. 

The Witness: I am content. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. You will be here as well? 
The Witness: Yes. I will be here as well. 


The committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, April 11, 1933, at 3.30 p.m. 
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BORDEN’ S FARM PRODUCTS Co. LIMITED 
, 703 Dominion Sq. Bldg., 
Montreal, Que. 


PURCHASE AND SELLING Price or MitK 1925 to 1932, INcLUSIVE 


Purchase price Selling Purchase price Selling 
—_— —_________———_| price Spread |—_———————————_|_ price Spread 
Per cwt.| Per qt. | per qt. per qt. | Percwt.| Perqt. | Perqt. | Per qt. 


-_ | I | | | —_— |]  Mucqqucr 


1925 1927 
January........... $2.50 | $0-0644 |  $0-13 | $0-0656| $2.90] $0-0747|  $0-14} $0-0653 
February.......... 2.50] 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2.90} 0-0747 0-14}  0-0633 
March, 4.5.0... 2.50] 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2.90 | 0:0747 0-14}  0-0653 
Apr es 2.501 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2.90 | 00-0747 0-14 |  0-0653 
Ney 2.10 | 0-0541 0-12} 0-0659 2.10} 0-0541| 0-12] 0-0659 
Jae 5 2.10] 0-0541 0-12} 0-0659} 2.10] 0-0541 0-12 | 0-0659 
Jily a f 2.10] 0-0541 0-12} 0-0659 2.10) 0-541 0-12 |  0-0659 
Augusto. 2.10] 00-0541 0-12 | 0-0659 2.10] 0-0541 0-12}  0-0659 
September........ 2.10] 0-0541 0-12 | 0-0659 2.10] 0-0541} 0-12] 0-0659 
October: 57). 2.50) 00644 0-13 | 0-0656 2-805|  0-0723 0-14 | 0-0677 
November........ 2.50 | 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2-805] 0-0723| 0-14] 0-0678 
December........ 2.90 | 0-0747 0-14} 0-0653 2-805} 0-0723 0-14 | — 0-0677 
Average......... 2-366} 0-0609 |’ 01266} + 0-0657 2.55 | 0-0657 |} 00-1316!  0-0659 
1926 1928 
January 30.5 2.90 | 0-0747 0-14] 0-0653 2-805}  0-0723 0-14} — 0-0677 
February.......... 2.90] 00-0747 0-14]  0-0653 2-805 0-0723| 0-14] 0-0677 
Manba50. 2 2.90| 0-0747- 0-14} 00653 2-805} 0.0723 0-14] 0-067 
Apale 8, c 2.50| 0-0644| 0-13} 0-0656| — 2-805} 0-0723] 0-14] 00-0677 
Meats 2.10]  0-0541 0-12 | 00659 2.03} 0-0523] 0-12] 0-0677 
ees 2.10| 0-0541 0-12 | 0-0659 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 | 0-0677 
HEN ops eee 2.10} 0-0541 0-12} 0-0659 2.03 | 0-0523| 0-12] 0-0677 
August. <.¢. 55. 2.10] 0-0541 0-12 | 0-0659 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12}  0-0677 
September........ 2.50] 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 | 0-067 
October........... 2.50| 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2-805, 0-0723| 0-14] 0-0677 
November........ 2.50] 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656| 2-805] 00-0723 0-14 | 0-067 
December......... 2.50| 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 | 2-805] 0-0723 0-14}  0-0677 
Average......... 2-466} 0-0635| 0-1291 0-0656 | 2-482} 0-0639 | 0-1316} —_-0-0677 
1929 1931. 
January........... 2-805}  0-0723 0-14 |} 0-067 2.40} 0-0618 0-13} 00682 
February.......... 2-805} 0-0723 | — 0-14 | -0-0677 2.40} 0-0618 0-13 | 00682 
March... 2-805} 0-0723 0-14 | 0-067 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 | 00677 
Korg a es | 2-805] 0-0728 0-14 | 0-0677 2.03 | 0-0523| 0-12 |. 0-0677 
BN ee 2-805} 0-0723 0-14} 0-067 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 | — 0-067 
June.. 2.39 | 0-0616 0-13 | 0-0684 1.70 | 0-0438 0-11 0-0662 
Disease 2.39} 0-0616 0-13} 0-0684 1.70 | 0-0438| 0-11]  0-0662 
August baer: 2.39 | 0-0616 0-13 | 00-0684 1.70 | 0-0438 0-11 0-0662 
September........ 2.39 | 0-0616 0.13 | 0-0684 1.70 | 0-0438 0-11 0-0662 
October........... 2-805} 0-0723 0-14 | 0-0677 1.70} 0-0438 0-11 0-0662 
November........ 2-805} 0-0723 0-14 | 0-067 1.70 | 0-0438 0-11} 0-0662 _ 
December........ 3.20 | 0-0825 0-15 | 0-0675 1.70] 0:0438| 0-11 0-0662 
Average......... 2-699} 0-0696 | —0-1376} —0-0680 1-899} 0-0489 | — 0-1158} — 0-0669 
1930 932 
January........... 3.20 | 0-0825 0-15 | 0-0675 1.70 | 0-0438 0-11}  0-0662 
February.......... 2-805} 0-0723 0-14] 0-067 1.70 | 0-0438 0-11 0-0662 
March, 62.700, 2-805} 0-0723 0-14] 0-067 1.70 | 0-048 0-11 0-0662 
ee es 2-805} 0-0723 0-14 | 0-067 1-525] 00-0393 0-105}  0:0657- 
May As oec ee: 2-805} 0-0723 0-14] 0-067 1.35 | 0-0348 0-10}  0-0652 
Vutec: eauee 2.03 | 0-0523} — 0-12 | 0-0677 1.35] 0-0348 0-10}  0-0652 
uly ee 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 | 0-067 1.35 | 0-0348| 0-10} 0-0652 
Aipnse 1, 2.03 | 0:0523} 0-12] 0-0677 1.35 | 0-0348 0-10]  0-0652 
September........ 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 | 0-067 1.35] 0-0348 0-10 |  0-0652 
October........... 2.40 | 0-0618 0-13 | 0-0682 1.35 | 0-0348 0-10}  0-0652 
November........ 2.40] 0-0618 0-13 | 0-0682] 1.35] 0-0348 0-10 | 0-0652 
December......... 2.40 | 0-0618 0-13 | 0-0682 1.60} 0-0412 0-11 0-0688 
Average........ 5 2-479|  0-0639 | 01316] 0-0677 1-476] 0-0381 0-1038]  0-0657 
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J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 
Burren MANUFACTURED IN YEAR 1932 
2,061,710 lbs. of butter manufactured in 1932. 
. Sweer Cream PurRcHASED IN 1932 
1,306,528 Ibs. of cream or 452,806 lbs. of butterfat at $117,282 84. 
Pounps or Mrux Par as Surrius Mix rw 1932 


5, 275, 681 lbs. of miJk—$43, 242. Le 8196 Average price for surplus milk, 


ture to semdasdice 
cream and for ice 


7 BERET Seale eee Saige 1, 283,970 sf -- 12, 839.70=1-00 Average price of milk used in manu- 
oy . factured products. 


6,559,661 >. -“ $56, 082.48 =-8549 Average price of milk per 100 Ibs. for 
; surplus and manufacture for year 1932. 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 
\ 
Pounps or MitK Pain at MANuFACTURING Prick USED IN STANDARDIZING CREAM 


Hromt sprit Ist-to October dist, 1982... 5 2. cig ore nee eens eee) 400, 711 Tom 


Report oN Ick CREAM 
From April to December inclusively, Year 1932 
Amount of Sales taxable—$390, 000.44 at 6 per cent. 
CMa eee dee FOE CAN Gok ae he as Ed Cd 7a TN Mee Bolas $23,399 69 
Leas Sales ‘Tax paid on Sales of Popsicles... 0. bs.5 ce ec ca cena 551 49 


Sales Tax paid on Ice Cream Sales..........0.0ccseveveeeserrevesereres $22,848 20 


e 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


Sate Price or DirreERENT GRADES OF CREAM—YEAR 1932 


res. Retail Wholesale 


4 Pts. | Pints | Quarts | 4 Pts. | Pints Quarts Gallons 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents $ ets, 
Croam—10% Rh roe ee 10 20 Bie Peed AME ee cies 25 1 00 . 
CE et BRERA a Ty 30 60 12 24 35 1 40—1 20 
va ane NS pipik s eeeas PS od are en eed Saree EO A eakcuurgie on babe On one feeb Meath lip yak i eran sea oleate ee 
REESE LY Serge eee sederer Ree pT a ee Aree 1G ee en ee 1 75—1 50—1 45 
= s BOG ee see Pe ed eae en he eae cs eR Cee pes 1 80 
as «= £ SUA 23 cp teu we er are 25 50; 100 20 40 ise oh ot 1 90—1 80—1 70 
Sour cream—15%....... Berea neo Cee ee kes, Tee via aes piheay Gaul aati gee toe dy os 1 10—0 95 


- Sour cream—20%....... axe 13 26 52 11 20 40 
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J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 
STATEMENT or OPERATING Resutts—By Propucts 


12 Months ended December 31, 1932 


Past. Cream, Cultured Skim Butter, Eggs, 
Operating results fluid, 2 pts. milk, | milk, lbs. | doz. 
qts. qts. qts. 
DAN EB ee ee re 1,125,360 80} 392,191 62 7,376 30 4,188 31]. 827,560 97} 133,080 53 
UNG DROLL Petr k oes ie Sek 29,677 42) 129,969 68 (944 63) (197 95)| (6,982 60) (944 35) 
SCE TAUELS CLR iy Seared eRe 11, 443, 526 3,135,300 190, 991 1, 665, 662 3,463,802 445,577 
Unit averages 12 months | 12 months | 12 months | 12 months | 12 months | 12 months 
Bele eee 50-0983 0-1251 0-0386 0-00251 0-2389 0-2987 
ost Of product, .:.c.5 5.3.5 0-0387 0: 0024 15. 5m Sack i hcoe ee ie fs ene ere eee 


Weenie tax 5.6. ee os 0-0003 0-0047 (0-0006) 


Simian rhe (0:0001) (0-0002) 
NGG prOit 25. c es bs oe 0-0023 0-0368 (0-0043) 


(0-00001) (0:0016) (0-0019) 


Cheese, S/M Ice cream, 
Operating results 4 lbs. ROWE, - gals. Summary 
lbs. 


500,778 49} 2,997,764 87 


Al ere at ice ae RE Ss De oe re 3,731 36 3,496 49|Ded.43,076 69 43,076 69 

457,701 80} 2,954,688 18 
PE EDED eee horn inthe ure kea pee Ceres (55-62) 380 50 3,831 82 155,734 27 
Quantities...... A ee ee BOE wan Mer eaeg ake Se 10,370 44,751 Bi hepa to) cen Sate 

Unit averages 12 months 12 months 12 months 

orb PSs SES ED a oe IO SD eC OUR RESE LD 0-3598 0:0781 T4382" ee eres 
CORE GT PEON MCE. 255.085 52 he a Pd ee Ke on Ne 2s ha ee ie eee ein ae KER ie ace a eg 
POG SEL 2S © ve Oe ae EPS PA re ph VA (0.0006) 0-0009 0:0014 (2 es - 


1 TUM) CLO. 6 er er he ER Oe MER OE 9 ane ge OER © Sen * (0-0048) 0-0076 0- 0106.) sik aero 


Deo be be 


The president and shareholders, 
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GUARANTEED PURE MILK COMPANY LIMITED 
STATEMENT YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1932 


OFFICE OF WRIGHT & KINGAN 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Montreal 


@ 


Montreau, February 28, 1933. 


- Guaranteed Pure Milk Company Limited, 
Montreal, Que. 


GrENTLEMEN,—We beg to report, that we have audited the books of your 


3 Company for the year ended on the 31st December, 1932, and have prepared the 
accompanying statements of Assets and Liabilities, and Trading and Profit and 


a vill alll Niet oie Sa la i a a a La 


Loss Accounts. In our opinion, they are in proper form, and present a full and 
fair exhibit of the position of the Company as at that date to the best of our 
knowledge from information furnished to us and as shown by the books. 
We have verified the securities on hand and have accepted the revaluation 
shown last year. 4 
_ We are informed that as in former years no dividend will be declared. 
All our requirements as Auditors have been complied with. 


- Yours very truly, 


WRIGHT & KINGAN, 
. Auditors. 
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GUARANTEED PURE MILK COMPANY LIMITED—Continued. 
me PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER 1932 
vs _ Loss DORGS BOM SEY ee aw he ies $ - 1,125 00 Balance from trading account......$ 138,081 53 
Meer ncome tax 1980 Ses ewes 22,559 43 entakes oC Maer coat Cas Woe 5,976 03 
“ Balance LOW pee eS ee Gi Seen 164,374 79 Interest on investments........... 44,001 66 


188,059 22 188,059 22 


Balants ligt year s.5. 35200 o00 ie $ 1,630,887 93 
Balance from above............... 164,374 79 


$°1,795, 262 72 


TRADING ACCOUNT YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER 1932 


1932 
: Dec, Sie oa ROS the ee ee $ 1,046,971 98 
E Rormtin Walem. 8 Fs ak Ee ne rt i arn , 892 34 
PSG RAIS. rise in eC a eaten es 87,488 78 
Me ANOS oo Se a a ite ta 10,655 07 
En ECU Sa cleat es Tae Mn ea re ORE ne 8,481 00 
ee CB Cot RARE, eae Bane Lc So DURE OP Sena thie PUL ey 2,400 00 
SEL poe sia ARS $ 1,506,889 17 
Mill sivek On handed 1266 ok ec ee $ 3,048 40 
Cream: stock on ime © oe re 2,086 78 
Batter stock onalsamd2<:so 14, 835 00 
Egg stock on hand....... fee Ot ee iss Sana ea Sg 52 00 
—_—————— 20,022 18 
. Pie on > 1,526,911 35 
1932 
an. l= To milk stock Jan.-ist,-1939: 35. 3,498 59 
Cream stock Jan. 1st, | 2 Saat: Rea er ae a celal 1,681 89 
Butter stock Jan. 1st, nt 12,143 04 
Egg stock Jan. 1st, 10 145 60 
. —— 17,469 12 
Dec. 31 Witlic puvehinees. 3c hee es 535,412 29 
EER D DUTCHABOS. oo. Sorel ee ea eS 99,566 11 
Petter Purenasegs. cic: ci cctepak a ee ee, 62,335 00 
~. Eggs purchases...%.......2..¢. ay gpa ee ere naa 8,104 66 
705,418 06 
Sea 722,887 18 
804,024 17 
Dairy charges and expenses................e.000- 7,260 41 
DIONE WAGER ete) oer eer ce eae a Soe pst 54,166 51 
MObive DOWOR Waves. te oo eee Nat 23, 762 73 
ANS gone Sy nae ch ede Ur Pie Be age ee 5,379 39 
Butter cartons and wrappers...... St eR as 3,058 05 
Tiger @xnonsers. os eo hae ce es Piety eee 456 94 
Bottles depreciation and loss..................-. 15,016 04 
WY OMOEA eS ye ene Re OL, 3,933 22 
113,033 29 
Piany and machinery repansss.) oe eee es aon ee eg 1,914 11 
114,947 40 
689,076 77 
NPE OTa WAROS) Poo eh ia oe cols ee ar ee Be 170,832 49 
Drivers’ commission..... ae athe valent yaa ae 46,074 10 
= Stable expenses and supplies...................5. 21, 266 61 
baile WaASens, he eters ie te ob ss CU ie ae 24,054 27 
Moter vehicle wares. 27 ec ipa eee 9,100 52 
Motor vehicle expenses...............+-- pase 5 heise 5,668 15 
276,996 14 
Motor-velicle tepairseso se. kee meee 3,570 58 
Rolling stock repairs and wages................. 5,795 44 
9,366 02 
PIOTOOR OAS i Pe ae eS CTR ee oh ON ee 1,508 00 
4 287,870 16 


‘J + 
= 2 ~ i ¥ 
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GUARANTEED PURE MILK COMPANY LIMITED—Concluded 


¥ 
Re 


TRADING ACCOUNT YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1932—Concluded 


1932 
Dec. 31 Administration............ ape ama trot ala cee went Neen era $ 37,800.00. 
A VETLIGIE = Ake hac eae hea en eee Cea Ws Rae eh ite OM. 12,560 94 
BONG INGELSS bs LAK ey ee ee ns oe Cee Piet Ma sah Taam 19,200 00 
Building repairs and general: rs wet cs pees ee aS nee ale 2,088 70 
Customary allowances. 2 semis sec ane Dai ela 10, 855. 43 
OMA CTON See ee aaa Eee ep ea cate ae earn 2,100 00 
PIR PENSE™ ce ok eae se eh eiee e eat e eaes Bee a SEP ee aac 1,981 15 
Db dls eee ae ae ace ear ai ee We RN PEON Sy con yee pera ssi an OE hor 197 83 
Inland Revenue stantps diene be cent a oe me ee eee 383 25 
a Gavel in ee NeW creme Grails Gore Nee toe ci ae renee uene cin UP Acie Menta Hetero grditeeto dicot 5,422 90 
ELEC OSES Se ene ee ee EI ade a ee Og ace eee 93 05 
EE ACON COS. one ene eee e oe eG a oa ee ee Eo rer eee eam 3,871 70 
d Outed ay Avene lols #7: ch eee Guarani a Sig etna Lug MPR AU), choy temyatarh Cres 1,798 07 
Postage, phones and telegrams..........5...0.00: Seg ep ene 3,969 97 
Printing and stationery s).. 0.60.6 os. eee de ei See ee oe eerie Vee 2,309 21 
Professional services..... FN cele Sa Oe GOEL Ge eae Be ee Er 1,708 65 
sPaxes: Municipal. s\.05 0 tent n. yr ces ON Reem oh ath haga boc 19,972 46 
POC eral Tue wt ee ees PM te iter ey Cirlatg OES Are in Ss 10 00 
PrOVINGIAN Ss ee a ew ee ae Pe ween Pal alaeete ae meer 325-00 
Hd Bgl 2a) F< poe ig tg Meg icy sip eee Ce Ua llin(t JRE mare BS eral ray Sea rs 1,453 47 
Shranrellane: oi se uatew eee BER a ee ea re IA AMER Oat ns 34, 708 61 
Wages: General.........%. PUR Se rire an eer ONO ae Ae Sy cit 2,600 00 
OPC eS re See a a nk oes ts Rene ae epee ae 49,063 00 
Washing-and cleaning 46. os cal ones Sao ae aed are sae ne 1,236 48 
181,709 87 
ess Giscount a co tees cde ee ee eee $ 202 31 
TRLOTOSH Se soya eat gers eee folie. 4,077 87 
—_— 4,280 18 
$ 177,429 69 
Gross tradino promi 6s ce oe oa ee See ee 223,776 92 
Less Depreciation allowea by Dominion Government.......... : 78,023 27 
Bad debts written Oll, is eaceris cae a eet tee caine 7,828 42 
: a 85,851 69 
137,925 23 
Gain on motor vehicles sold or traded. i ..5.025 oF acter ee ce eee eens 156 30 


138,081 53 
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fi 
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Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


eee 


WITNESSES: 
Cecil G. Marrotte, Accountant, Montreal. 


E. A. Cousins, President, Ernest Cousins, Ltd., Montreal. 


OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING’S PRINTER 
1933 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or CoMMONS, 3 


_Tusspay, April 11, (1983. 
The meeting came to order at. 3.30 p.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


f 


: Members” “present, Messrs. Barber, Bowman, Bouchard, Bowen, Butcher, 
upuis, Goulet, Hay, Lucas, McGillis, Moore, Motherwell, Pickel, Porteous, © 
*Senn, Shaver, Spotton,® Stirling, Taylor, Thompson, Tummon; We eese, Weir 
4 (Macdonald), Wilson. a : 
--Witnesses Cecil G. Marrotte, accountant, Montreal, and E. A. Cousins, 
_ president of Ernest Cousins Limited, were called, sworn, examined and retired. 


4 “tie “meeting Aone till Wednesday, April twelfth at 11 am. 
ao SG A. A. FRASER, | 
ee ge = Clerk of the Commitee. 


Pe 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House OF COMMONS, 
, Aprit 11, 1933. 


» - The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
— 3.30 p.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


* 


| The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, we will ask Mr. Cousins and Mr. Marrotte to 
~ eome forward. 


_ 


Crecin G. Marrotte, called and sworn. 


By the Charman: 
-- Q. Give the reporter your name?—A. Cecil G. Marrotte. 


_: 


4 Q. What is your occupation?—A. Chartered accountant for the firm of 
_ Marrotte, Anderson and Company, chartered accountants. 
7 Q. And your address?—A. 388 St. James street, Montreal. 


-Q. You have no statement to make?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


. Q. How long have you been an accountant for the firm of Ernest Cousins 
~ Limited?—A. Since about 1925; perhaps a little before, 1924. 
Q. So that you are familiar with the reorganization which was first planned 
m. 1925?--A. Yes, sir. | | 
Q. Subsequently changed in 1928?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Mr. Cousins in first giving his evidence to the committee stated that the 
old business which I understand was not incorporated but was a private business 
- operated by Mr. Cousins himself just simply as a registered company, was 
_- valued at approximately $125,000?—A. Well, by whom? 
: Q. By himself?—A. He valued it at that. 
Q. Himself. And I would take it from the figures which appear now at 
page 430 of the report of the evidence taken before the committee made up of 
these first items, the company acquired from the old company first net assets 
of $115,789.98, less liabilities of $76,931.73, leaving a remainder of $39,758.25, 
plus goodwill of $85,830.44 and making a total of $125,588.69 would approximate 
the valuation which Mr, Cousins set upon his business?—A. Yes. It so happens 
that it approximates it. | : 
3 Q. It approximates it. Mr. Cousins only made a rough estimate and he 
apparently came within $588 of it, did he not?—A. Yes, well— 
Q. We do not want to assume anything that is not correct?—A. The reason 
I mentioned that, Mr. Bowman, is this, that $125,000 that Mr. Cousins valued 
it at had no connection with this figure—this $125,000. The $85,000— Let me 
put it this way—the $85,000 goodwill figure is put in there to balance up with 
the amount of stock that was given; see what I mean? It so happens it comes 
to $125,000. ? | 
Q. But it so happens that the stock that actually was issued approximates 
the value which Mr. Cousins placed upon the business?—A. That is right. 
Q. And which, after all, would be quite reasonable, would it not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, the real equity, however, which Mr. Cousins had in that business 
was $39,758.25?—A. Right. That was the net assets. : 
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Q. And was taken in as goodwill under the reorganization—$85,830.44?— : ‘ 


A. Right. : | a. 
Q@. In other words, there was taken in for goodwill double what the real — 
asset or real physical assets of the business were?—A. That is right. ig 


~Q. Now, I am not going-to bother you about the 1925 set-up, Mr. Marrotte, 
because that will only confuse us; the 1925 set-up of the company was not 
carried through. That is, the agreement which was made in 1925 was not 
carried through because the company which undertook the flotation of your, 
stock was not able to carry out their undertaking?—A. That is right. E 

Q. Now, we have then the figure of $125,588.69, on top of which there is 
$77,094.56 which was cash payment brought in from the old company, from _ 
the stock which had been sold out of the allotment previously made?—A. Yes. 

(J. Bringing the total capitalization of the company then as of sometime 
in 1928 to $203,183.25?—A. Right. Le 3 | 

Q. And that total capitalization was made up of 6,124 shares of preferred — 
stock of the value of $25, plus 10.000 shares of no par value stock figured at 
$5 per share, $50,000, plus a cash payment of $83.25; is that correct?—A. That 
is consideration; yes. Se oa 

@. Now, let us go back a step. On the other side of the page it is noted 
that the old company—there had been issued 936 preferred shares at $100 at — 
par value, making a total of $93,600; 741 common at $25, making a total of — 
$18,525, 40 common at $12.50, making a total of $500, 100 common at $8 
making a total of $800; or, in all, shares issued to the total value of $113,425; 
is that correct?—A. Yes. | ao eee ae 

Q. Now, when the new organization took place, Mr. Marrotte, this $113,425 
worth of stock was exchanged for an equivalent amount of preferential stock of _ 
the par value of $25 each?—A. Not the number of shares was not—the value. | 

@. No. I say the dollars’ worth?—A. Yes, the dollars. 

Q. And there was then issued 4,537 shares?—A. Yes. That is right; 4,537 - 
shares—yes, sir. a7 

Q. Now, that amount—I want the committee to get a rough grasp of this — 
6,124 issued finally in 1928; that is 4,537?--A. Yes. 

Q. Another 1,587 of these preferred shares at $25, bringing the total par 
value to $69,675, was issued to cover the equity of the old company ?—A. Yes. 

(). That was turned over?-—A. Right. . sacs 

Q. So that these two amounts which cover all the stock certificates that had 
been issued previously plus the equity which was being turned over, totalled 
6,124 shares of a total value of $153,100?—A. Yes. ae 

. Now, we have got rid of the old preferred stock; we have got rid of the 
old common stock?—-A. Well, how do you mean we have got rid of all the old 
common stock? : 

Q. That was issued?—A. Yes. That was issued. 

Q. I do not mean the authorized at all, but I mean the stock that was 4 
issued; and we have a total amount of 6,124 shares of preferred stock at the 
value of $25 which represents the total amount which is outstanding to-day ?— 

A. That is right. | 

Q. Now, will you explain where and how the 10,000 shares of non-par value 
stock became issued?—A. 10,000 no-par value shares—the $113,425 worth of 
stock— | 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. The $113,425 preferred stock was issued to the 
purchasers for cash. | 

Q. Not preferred—preferred plus common. 

Mr. Picken: Preferred and common. 


By Mr. Bowman: . . 


Q. Yes, preferred and common?—A. No; only the preferred. All of the 
subscribers who subscribed the $113,000. : | ; 


~ 


> 
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@. You mean the second issue?—-A. Yes. They got one $25 preferred share 
for each $25 they invested in the company regardless of whether they invested 
dn common or preferred stock, and for every $25 they invested. 

| Q. Or any portion thereof, according to the dollar value?-—A. That is right. 
Mr. Cousins’ old company got $39,675 for his assets--that is the actual assets 
—the net value of the assets over the liabilities; and in addition to that— 

Q. In preferred stock?—A..That was all preferred stock. In addition to 
that the old company got 10,000 no par value shares. Those shares were given 
to the old company for the goodwill. 
| Q. They were given to the old company?—A. For ‘the goodwill of the old 
company. aoe 
; Q. That is the goodwill. Will you say that this will be correct: that the 
goodwill was written down—the goodwill is shown in the statement as $85,830? 
-—A. Well, yes; the goodwill is shown at $85,830, but the $50,000—you see, the 
“new company—this company here took over the assets $39,000, goodwill $85,000, 
‘and the cash payments $77,594. That figure came to $203,183.25. Now, the 
consideration for that, as you stated before, is $153,100 preferred stock, $50,000 
‘common and $83.25 in cash. ; | 
Q. All right. In any event, this fact remains clear that the. 10,000 non-par 
value stock was issued to the old company for their goodwill?—A. Right; part 
consideration. z 
4q Q. And the old stockholders, whether common or preferred, got paid to the 
value of one hundred cents on the dollar in preferred stock?—A. They got paid 
to the value of one hundred cents on the dollar for their net assets. 

: Q. Yes.—A. Exclusively. 

'  Q. Now, what has happened to the 10,000 shares to be issued to the old 
company?—A. Well, they were given to the old company and originally— 
originally, in the first financial plan— 

 Q. That will only confuse us. Can you give us roughly something about 
‘that?—A. Just briefly what happened was this: Mr. Cousins, as the old com- 
‘pany, got 10,000 shares. Now, during the first three years the company did not 
pay any dividends. They were not able to pay any dividends on preferred 
shares, and when the time of reorganization took place Mr. Cousins gave the 
‘shareholders three shares—one that they already had, because most of them 
bought the stock originally on the unit plan—and two new shares which made 
‘three shares that he gave out of the 10,000 to the preferred shareholders instead 
of preferred dividends. Now, that company did not give the shares. The com- 
“pany did give them to the old company—say, the old company, or Mr. Cousins, 
if you like, gave those himself personally. 

-  Q. You say one to three. Will you take the figures that are there and 
show me how it works out exactly?—A. Well, I say one to three because in the 
first, roughly here in this 936 preferred shares you will see here are 741 
common that were sold. They were probably mostly sold to the original 
- subscribers. 

’ Q. Tell me what common stock was issued to those people—non-par value 
fully issued to those people?—A. Well, they bought for $125 one preferred $100 
share in the first instance and one common share. 

—_ Q. At the value of $25?—A. Well, they paid $125 for both. 

7 Q. For the four and one?—A. Yes, for the four and one. Now, most of 
them bought it on that basis, so when the rearrangement was made they retained 
that share and were given two new shares, roughly, practically all of them. 
-_-Q. Just give me the figures of what they were actually issued at?—A. I am 
sorry we have not got the exact number of the shares that each shareholder got 
‘here or that was given out. I can get it for you. _Approximately, they got 
‘three shares each. There may be some little difference because some of -the 
shareholders, maybe, bought the shares at slightly different prices. Now, for 
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all the shareholders, the preferred shareholders bought their shares under the 
unit plan. They bought them, I think, three no par value shares. Some may — 
have been sold on a slightly different plan and perhaps shares might have been : 
treated a little different. 

Q. Let us take this first. We have 936 preferred shares at $100?—A. Yes, 
sir. ; 
Q. Now, how many non par value shares were given to that group?—A. 
Well, I cannot tell you that. 

Q. Well, cannot you give to me from the memorandum you have before you 1 
that agreement that was made there?—-A. We only made that up roughly, ~ 
because we did not think you would want to know the exact number to each 
shareholder. That figure was simply made up by figuring. If you would 
explain that a little differently I might be able to understand just what your? 
purpose in getting at this figure i is. E 

Q. What I am trying to get, at Is this, Mr. Marrotte: we have now the 
old company paid up in full except for goodwill by issuing to them dollar for 7 4 

dollar preferred shares?—A. Right. 3 

Q. Now, I want to know what happened to the non par value shares. The 
company say there were 10,000 issued. I want to know to whom they were © 
issued and under what circumstances?—A. They were all issued to Mr. Cousins as — 
I said.. He gave those himself out of his personal holdings. They were not = 
given by the company. I have no record in the company’s books except in the = 
stock book of who got those shares. You see what I mean? 4 

Q. Will you, Mr. Clerk, hand to Mr. Marrotte No.. 10 volume of theg 
evidence and direct his attention to page 346. At the bottom of the page you — 
will notice there is “ capital structure—Ernest Cousins limited.” Have you ~ 
got the part?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Do you see the memorandum “ bonus subscribers $6,125.” For 1,225 — 
shares that would be—“ preferred $12,250” or an equivalent would be 2,450 — 
shares; and ‘“ goodwill 6,329 shares” or $31,625. You see the point I am trying — 
to make. In the first statement that was presented to this committee Mr. — 
Cousins junior stated that no dividends were paid up to the year 1931.. That 
was subsequently corrected by showing that dividends were paid by the issuing — 
of non par value shares?—A. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Frank Cousins, I 
guess, was right; because this company did not pay any dividends—these — 
shares were given to Mr. Cousins. Mr. Cousins gave them out of his own | 
personal holdings. 

@. Gave ihe as part of the deal?—A. He gave them as part of the deal 
because we felt that the time the deal was made that the shareholders should — 
get some consideration for the interest, and Mr. Cousins gave this up volun- — 
tarily. This was about two or three vears after he had been given those 10,000. 
He did not do it at the time he got the 10,000 in the first place. 


By the Charman: 


Q. There was no understanding at that time?—A. There was no understand- 
ing at that time. Mr. Cousins gave them voluntarily to the shareholders to 
try and be fair to the shareholders and to try and get the company in position 
where it would be able to pay dividends and clean up to date rather than have 
these three or four years after the time. | 

Q. Would it not have been fairer to have made the consideration at the 
time rather than two or three years afterwards?—A. At the time he made— 
when he got the 10,000 shares in the first place he anticipated, I suppose, he 
would not be able to pay dividends, and he had no obligation to do it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q@. Now, you would rather qualify that, I think,—‘ no personal obligation ” 
—but don’t forget that these are cumulative shares, cumulative preferred shares? 
—A. Right. 


a eee ee 
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Q. And the preferred dividends by way of issue of common no par value 


- ghares were issued in 1928. ‘They paid and were accepted in payment of the 


cumulative dividends which were due at that time?—A. Right. 

“There was issued, according to that statement, for goodwill, 6325—A. 
Well, that statement is not quite right. This statement here was not made up 
for the purpose of showing the goodwill, it was made up to show what hap- 
pened to Mr. Cousins’ shares, to the 10,000 shares which Mr. Cousins had— 
that $12,250 is supposed to represent all the shares that were given to them, 


and the $6,125 represented the shares they had in the first place. 


Q. Shares they had in the first place?—A. The one share which they 
bought. . 
Q. Might I ask you this question, you say that this statement is not cor- 
rect, now why isn’t it correct?——A. When you referred to it as showing the 


goodwill of the concern $31,625, the goodwill figure of the concern here is this 


other figure that we have, $85,830.44. 


Q. Yes, and that is really the figure that was taken?—A. That is the 


figure that we set up in the statement. 
Q. Absolutely, and for this Mr. Cousins received this 10,000 no par value > 


shares?—A. Right. 

Q. Because he got paid sn full for the $79,000 he had?—A. Right. _ 

Q. In other words, we take this to be granted, that Mr. Cousins got as 
a sort of goodwill, as the fact is, that he got 10,000 no par value shares for 
the goodwill in the business. Then, of the 10,000 shares in 1928 he gave out to 
the subscribers to the company in settlement ~of preferred dividends, 2,450 
shares?—A. 2,450 shares, worth about $18,000. 

Q. $12,270 according to the statement. ‘There had been previously given, 
in addition to the bonus to the various subscribers in the company, 1,225 shares 
or the equivalent of $6,1252?—A. Right. 

| Q. Now, that accounts for the 10,000 shares, and as a matter of fact, 
when we look at the subscription list which was furnished by Mr. Cousins 


yesterday, we find at the present time he holds 6,300. 
Mr. Cousins: 6,992. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Mr. Cousins holds at the present time 6,992 no par value shares of the 
company. Now, as the company developed from time to time, Mr. Marotte, 
the value of the preferred shares being fixed, as there was an increase in the 
business, and an increase in the value of the general company, the value of 
the no par value shares would inerease?—-A. They would increase, yes. 

Q. Now, will you refer to the statement that is contained in report No. 10 
of the evidence?—A. On what page, Mr. Bowman? 

Q. On page 343.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you are familiar wit 
—A. Yes, sir, financially. 

_ They set up a depreciation account?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the amount standing to the credit of the depreciation account 
at the end of 1932?—A. This is the 1931 account that is on page 343. 

Q. I think there 1s another for 1932 on file. . 


The CuarrMan: At page 345. 
Witness: That is the profit and loss account only on page 340. 


h the company’s method of keeping books? 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Well, have you anything t 
at at the end of 1932?—A. Yes, sir. 
I can give it for that year too. 

Q. For 19381?—A. Yes, sir. 


o show what the depreciation account stood 
Do you want the same statement as here? 
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err eee 


Q. You might do that—A. Reserve for depreciation for buildings at the — : 


31st December, 1931, was $10,659:53; -machinery and equipment, $30,412.81; 
delivery equipment, $26,723.68: office furniture and fixtures, $2,541.93. 
_  Q. Making a total of ?—A. A total of $70,337.95. 


Q. Now, will you give me the similar figures for 1932?—A. These Are | 


tentative 1932 figures. 3 
Q. Yes, will you let me have them?—A. Yes, buildings, $12,871.79; 


machinery and equipment, $45,907.47; delivery equipment, $34,021.29 ; Office . 


furniture and fixtures, $3,009.99, 
Q. And the total?—A. $95,810.54. | 
@. Now, that is an account set up as a reserve for depreciation, and at 
the end of 1932 it totalled $95,810.542—A. Yes, sir, $95,810.54. 
Q. Will you look at the account that you have set up for reserve of bad 
debts?—A. For 1931, sir? > a 
@. Yes, if you don’t mind—A. Is that on page 348? 
The Cuairman: It is on page 349. 


By Mr. Bowman: 3 
@. Yes, where is that, Mr. Marotte?—A. On page 348, that is December 
31, 1931. You were asking about the reserve, | fake 1: 
Q. I am asking about the reserve.—Right—page 348. & 


The CuHarrman: The first item, Mr. Bowman, at the top of the page, _ 


marked “ Current.” 


By Mr. Bowman: : 

Q. Now, looking at page 348, will you just tell me, Mr. Marotte, where 
that item is?—A. Right in the upper left hand corner there, the third item 
down, accounts receivable—trade, and under that less reserve, $12,098.71. 

Q. That is reserve for bad debts?—A. That is reserve for bad debts. 

Q. Which is carried forward from the preceding year, or would that be the 
reserve at the end of the year?—A. That would be the reserve at the end 
of the year, we go over the accounts and figure out the accounts which we 
think it is necessary to provide for. 


Q. That is, after you have figured out the amount that it is necessary to 


provide for bad debts, after you have taken that into consideration, you still 
have this amount?—A. No, we had to go over the ledgers and estimate the 
bad accounts, and those are the accounts in there that apparently are bad, but 
we hope they won’t all be bad. : 

(). Well, I can’t reconcile that with the figure below, please reconcile it 
for me. At the bottom of that page, the bad and doubtful debts are set at 
$19,401.39, would you kindly reconcile the two figures.—A. That is the amount 
written off for the year. There is a possible difference there as the reserve 
at the end of last year had to be taken into consideration, and the reserve 


accounts during the year written off. Any monies collected from accounts that 


we thought were bad last year had to be adjusted there so that the actual loss 
over the year was the amount written off for the year, or $19,401,839, which 
brought the reserve up to $12,098.71 at the end of the year. | 

(). At the end of the year?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. But the true picture of your reserve account would be the total of 
these two sums?—A. No, sir, it would be the difference. One is charged 
against profits and the other is our provision. | 

Q. That you set up as reserve for bad debt accounts?—A. Yes, we-charge 
it against our profit and loss. | 

Q. Well, have you that account here?—-A. The details of our bad debts? 

Q. No, reserve, the account itself—the reserve account that you spoke of. 


—A. Well, that is it, sir, that will be the total of our bad debt account, 
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$12,098.71. For instance if I might perhaps explain that, as we look over our 
accounts at the end of the year, and we decide that we need $10,000, well, 
I must make a charge in my profit and loss account of $10,000, and I credit 
up my reserve for bad debts account with $10,000. 

| Q. That is the point exactly that I am coming at.—A. These two figures 
Be aresitis would be the same, if we had no other entries in the reserve. For 
instance, it is not the same at the end of 1931, as it was at the end of 1930, 
there would be an entry in there of the difference of the amount of money— 
the difference between the $19,000 and the $12,000. I haven’t got those figures 
here, but if you would like me to, I can get those figures for you. 

@ Q. You have your reserve for bad debts account?—A. Yes. 

3 ' Q. And on the credit side of that account you carry forward each year a 
certain amount which you estimate as your bad debts for a particular year, or 
approximately what your bad debts will be for a particular year?—A. Exactly. 

There is no carry forward, there is nothing cumulative about it: 
~ _Q. I know, but just a moment, you have this on the credit side of your 
~bad debt account?—A. True. : 

-_ Q. You put on the debit side of that account, the actual toss at the end 
of the year, you say; so that you are carrying forward in that account from 
year to year, either a debit or a credit balance?—A. We carry forward the 
balance, only after considering the amount that it may be necessary to either 
reduce or increase the account by, I mean that if we had $10,000 as reserve at 
the start of the year, and our loss was $12,000 bad debts. 
3 Q. You wrote $2,000 off?—A. We had to write off $2,060 bad _ debts, 
~ because we had written off $10,000 the previous year. 

7 Q. Well, this $19,401 was the estimate at the end of the year in order 
to make up your financial statement. What was the amount to the credit of 
_ you reserves for bar debt account?—A. At the beginning of the year? 

--  Q. Yes—A. I can give you that, sir, but it won't balance. 

, Q. Well, as a matter of fact the reserve for bad debt accounts never bal- 
~ ances?—A. It won’t balance with this figure, but we can account for it. 
4. You can account for it, please do that?—A. Right, sir. At the end of 
1930 the amount was $8,105.56. 

Q. Now, is that at the end of 1931?—A. That was at the end of 19380. | 
Q. Can you give it for the end of 1981?—-A. At the end of 1931 it was 
- $12,098.71 plus—we have a special reserve for each year that we set up on 
the other side of $10,000, you will find that if you look on the same page on 
- the right-hand side. 

--—-Q. Special reserve for accounts received?—A. Yes, sir. . 

. Q. In other words, then, what was the total reserve for bad debts set 
aside in the year 1931?—A. The total charge for bad debts during 1931 was 
this other figure that we had. . : 

E Q. That is, the $19,000?—A. Yes, sir. : oe 

Q. Perhaps the book-keeper, I presume the young man who is sitting next 
to you is the book-keeper of the company?—A. No, he is a member of my 
_ staff. 

Q. Oh, I see. Possibly you could tell me, Mr. Marrotte, whether or not— 
~ I know that in 1932 there was about $18,000, I am speaking from memory, set 
aside for bad debts?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that what the bad debts of the company ran to, $18,000 to $19,000 
a year?—A. They have not been running at that so much, Mr. Bowman; but 
with present conditions the way they are and as this company has some very 
large wholesale accounts, it is unfortunately necessary for the company to extend | 
eredit to two or three of their important customers. What I mean by extending 
credit, probably you know, they are getting paid for the current stock, but 
their company is not in a position to pay their own account. Now, I have a 
~ memorandum of these accounts here, there are three or four different accounts. 
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Q. Well, speaking from memory, what would you say taking the reserve — 
set aside from last year—about $18,000, speaking from memory—at the present | 
time, what would be the total outstanding for -1932?—A. The total amount still | 
outstanding? . : 

(J. Yes, the reason I am asking, Mr. Marrotte, I do not know much about — 
this business but frankly. the amount seems to me to be a large amount?— 
A. It is a large amount. : , 

(. A large amount to set aside for bad debts?—A. It is a large amount, but 
the circumstances are very unusual, and I might say that I was worried about 
it, as a matter of fact, because I don’t think under present conditions it is going 
to help anybody, sir, at an inquiry of this kind to which a certain amount of 
publicity attaches and at which names would have to be given. I would be : 
very pleased to show anybody, you or anyone else, any of these accounts, or 
if you would care to send anyone to look into them. a 
, Q. We have no desire to do that at all, Mr. Marrotte. We are quite pre- © 
pared to accept the statement?—A. I feel that the reserve is required, I don’t — 
say that the money will all be lost but I will say that I have seen other com- ; 
panies that were no better and some that were no worse for losses, and I think 
the reserves we set up at that time were fair. 

(). Yes. Now, at the beginning of 1931 the reserve which at that time 
was estimated goes to the credit of your reserve for bad debts account ?-— 
A. Yes, sir. 7 | 

Q. That was $12,098.71 reserve which at that time was not called upon, in 
fact that was reserve. This year, on the other side of the picture, you have 
$12,000 for bad debt accounts which, as a matter of fact, you haven’t needed ?— 
A. Well, we needed that you see, that $12,000 for reserve, our doubtful accounts _ 
are included in that principal figure of $76,000. You see, we don’t deduct them ~ 
all, this account was included in the principal. We lost a large number of others, 
maybe not all, some of them perhaps we were able to collect but probably the 
large part of them were lost during the year. 3 

Q. Well, I may perhaps not be very clear on the subject, but in the first 
_ place you set up your accounts receivable, your trade accounts at $76,000 odd, 
then you take off as reserve $12,098.71?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Well, then, further down in- the account in the same section you set 
up a further reserve of $19,401.39-—A. Where is that? ae 3 | 

Q. At the bottom of the page?—A. Oh, yes, that was written off. This _ 
$19,000 includes—you see we had at the begininng of the year $8,000. Now, if — 
we had lost any bad debts, if we hadn’t got any worse off during the year, if 
we hadn’t had to write off any accounts, we would only have had to write off 
$4,000 to bring our reserve up to what we had at the time we started this 
reserve. 

(). Well, at the end of the year you added a further sum to that account ?— 
A. We added a further sum at the end of the year, because our bad debts at 
that time showed us that we needed that reserve. 

Q. Of $19,0007—A. No, of $12,000, that is the figure in the balance sheet, 
the $19,000 is what I had allowed for my adjustment; but to get that $12,000, 
that is $12,000 plus the $10,000 making $22,000, because I had the $10,000 on 
the other side. You see what I mean. j 

. Well, probably some other member of the committee may be able to get 
it a little more clear. Now, just one or two other questions. Oh, yes, the item 
of goodwill in the 1931 account, on the page you are looking at, page 348— 
goodwill has been set up at $87,507.44?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, correct me if I am not right, this is the new goodwill account set — 
up within the firm?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. The old goodwill, which is figured at some $85,000 was wiped out in 
1928 by paying Mr. Cousins 10,000 shares of no par value stock?.—A. No. 


Be 
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~~ Q. All right, what was it?—A, The $85,000 was a goodwill charge on the 
“new company’s books—$85,834. That was the goodwill in the new company’s 
books of the old business. That is the value that we have had, I mean the 
new company has had on their books ever since the reorganization plan. Now, 
that $85,000 was the difference between the consideration that the company gave 
for the old business and the assets they took over. 

Q. Well, it was goodwill, I don’t care what you call it?—A. Yes, it is the 
~ goodwill of this company. 

Q. You said it was voodwill?—A. Yes, it is that balance I said. 

7 Q. Well, if the goodwill is actually paid for do you mean to say you will 
- eontinue to carry it forward in the new firm?——A. Well, the new firm is the firm 
that paid it. ee 

Q. And this amount is still carried forward in the new firm?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, now, that is for 1931. You will see the account at the bottom of 
- the page. Have you the general account for 1932, I thought it was somewhere 
- in this memorandum?—A. Well, I have a tentative one, I have the one for 1931 
right here; the 1931 statement is at page 348, sir. | 

se Q. What was the goodwill carried forward—have you got it for the 1930 
' statement or the 1932?—-A. The 1931. 

Q. Have you 1930 or 1932?—A. 1930. : 

Q. And 1932?—A. Yes, I can give that. 

Q. What is the goodwill figure in 1930?—A. $87,549.44. 

. Q. And that is the constant amount which has been carried forward each 
year since 1928?—A. No, sir, 1 think it was changed reducing the figure to 
$35,830.44. This figure on this statement here at the end of 1930 is $87,507.44. 
It is the same at the end of 1931. The difference there is about $1,700. The rea- 
_ son for the change—I can vet those figures if you would like to have them—the 
~ company bought, I think in 1980, a couple of small milk routes from some other. 


individuals, and the cost of these small routes was carried at that account. I ~ 
have the figures and I can get them out for you. 

Q. That doesn’t matter, it is just a small amount?—A. It 1s just a small 
amount, that is the reason for the change. 

Q. But, in any event there remains this fact, that approximately $87,000 is 
carried forward in the company’s accounts?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is approximately the same’ amount for which Mr. Cousins received 
10,000 shares of no par value stock at the time of the new set-up in 1928?—A. 
BY eS, 
By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us understand that, Mr. Marrotte. Is that just a book entry or has 
he received actual cash for it?—A. Actually, I would explain it this way, the 
company got from the old company $39,000 worth of assets plus cash of $77,000, 
that was about $116,000. Now, the company gave for that $203,000, that was 
the common and preferred stock at a par value of ¢5-—and the difference between — 
what they got and what they paid was goodwill. 

; Q. Yes, but is this represented by cash in the bank, or is it a mere book 
-entry?—A. It is merely a book entry. 


By Mr. Bowman: 3 
: Q. It is more than a book entry, Mr. Marrotte?—-A. Well, there is an equity 
there I suppose to a certain amount. I say that the goodwill is simply the 
difference between the consideration that was paid and what he got. That is, 
what they paid for the value of the business over and above the value of the 
assets which they got must have been goodwill. 
Q. Yes, but suppose we take a hypothetical case. Mr. Cousins stated a 
week or ten days ago that this company was worth half a million dollars. H 
this is true, and we have no reason to doubt it—as a matter of fact Mr. Cousins 
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could get half a million dollars for it, it would be worth a lot of money. 


Q. As a matter of fact Mr. Cousins himself gave a very rough estimate of | 
the value of the no par value stock which he said was worth $20 a share; so | 
that the goodwill of this company is, or has been, an extremely valuable thing to | 
Mr. Cousins, providing the company is worth anything like what he thinks it is? | 


—A. Surely. 
©. Yes. 


The CHairman: Are there any other questions? 
By My Picket > 


into this matter of depreciation'a little more fully?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is the total amount you put down for depreciation?—A. Would 
you just mind waiting a moment until I get the sheet, Mr. Pickel: You want 
the total amount put down for depreciation? . pees 

@. Yes?—A. You mean what I had written off each year, or the totals of 
what is written off each year. 7 | 


(). Mr. Marrotte, with the permission of the chairman, I would like to 20 4 


Q. I want the depreciation allowed on machinery, delivery equipment, build- ? 


ings, ete.?——A. The total reserve for depreciation at the end of 1932 was: build- 
ings $12,871.79—I think I gave these figures before—machinery and equipment 
$45,907.47; delivery equipment $34,021.29 ; and office furniture and fixtures 
$3,009.99; a total of $95,810.54. - : . 

Q. How much?—A. $95,810.54. : < 

. That is depreciation?—A. That is depreciation reserve, that is not what 
we write off, that is what we have written off over a series of years, not in one 
- year. 


equipment ?—A. Yes, oo 

(). $93,000, less depreciation $30,000?—A. Yes. 

(). Why is there such a large amount for depreciation?—A. Why is there 
such a large amount? 

Q. Yes—-A. The amount we have written off. 

Q. That is a third of the value of the machinery——A. Yes. Well— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Over how many years does that extend? That is what Dr. Pickel wants 
to know.—A. That is made up, as far as depreciation of machinery and equip- 


ment is concerned, there was $6,314.15 at the end of December, 1928. That got 


there by an appraisal; that was not charged up to profit and loss account. During 
1929 we charged $7,374.96 to profit and loss for depreciation on machinery and 
equipment; and in 1930, $13,182.68; in 1931, $13,990.94; and in 1932, $13,494.66. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


(. Mr. Marrotte, those figures you have just given me, $15,000, $13,000 and 
so forth for depreciation, is that the actual expenditure for repairs?—A. No. 
Q. That is just the amount——A. That is additional, not repairs. Those 


rates, I believe, were rated up at the rate of 10 per cent on the machinery and — | 


equipment in 1929, 15 per cent in 1930, 15 per cent in 1931 and 15 per cent 
in 1932. 

Q. Just below that, delivery equipment?—A. Yes. _ : 

Q. $49,853.25, less depreciation of $26,723.68. That is more than half of the 
value of the equipment. The next item, office furniture and fixtures, $4,660 less 
depreciation, $2,541?—A. Yes. | . 

@. That is over 50 per cent; what kind of office do they keep there?—A. 
You see, we write off for the office furniture account against profits, $485.86 each 


was pretty emphatic on the point—if it is worth more than half a million, that — 
10,000 shares of no par value stock would be worth a lot of money ?—A. If you | 


a 


-Q. Page 348 of your balance sheet at December 31, 1931, machinery and _ 
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| year, and of that amount there, $2,541, there was $1,383 that was set up in a 
depreciation account when the company had its property appraised. The 
_ appraisal company valued the property, reduced the valuation, and says it has 
_ depreciated to such and such an extent. Therefore of that amount there is $1,383 
_ that was a book entry, which we could have just as well shown putting in no 
_. figures; we would not have had that figure there at all. The depreciation rates— 
— T would like to say, to the best of my knowledge and belief, that those rates are 
: ee nee that are allowed by the department of taxation. I tried to get that — 
© right. | 
2 Q. That is for income purposes?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

| & -Q. Might I ask Mr. Cousins if he will kindly refer to the list of shareholders 

— which he has before him? . 
Mr. Cousins: Yes. . 
a Mr. Bowman: Would you mind telling me, Mr. Cousins, how many preferred - 
_ shares you have? They are set out in the list. 
| & Mr. Cousins: 1,709 preferred shares. | 
a Mr. Bowman: And the total preference shares outstanding are 6,124; that 
| is correct, is it not? 7 . 
a Mr. Cousins: 6,124, yes. 
- Mr. BowMAN: That would be about a little more than a quarter of the 
__ preferred shares owned by yourself; a quarter would be 1,500 and something. 
=  #iMr. Cousins: Yes. 
‘Mr. Bowman: And of the common stock, you hold how many shares? 

Mr. Cousins: 6,992. | 

Mr. Bowman: Out of 10,000? © 

Mr. Cousins: Out of 10,000. 
| Mr. Bowman: So that of the common stock, so-called no par value stock, 
"you hold about seven-tenths? 
-- Mr. Cousins: -A little better than half of it. . 
| 4 Mr. Bowman: Well, almost three-quarters. Now, there are quite a number : 
' of farmers and milk dealers, milk producers, who hold shares in your company ? 
- Mr. Cousins: Exactly. | 

S Mr. Bowman: And they have only been paid in cash the dividends which 
"are set out at page 142 of the report of the committee; is that correct? 
© ‘Mr. Cousins: Yes, sir, that is correct. 


~< 


4 
ee 


| |. Mr. Bowman: The total, in so far as cash is concerned, is— 
a Mr. Cousins: $13,394.45. 
| ~—_-Mr. Bowman: That is the total dividend paid to the preference shareholder 


in cash since the year 1921. 
Z Mr. Cousins: Since the year 1925. 
= Mr. Bowman: Then it is a misprint in the report, I presume? 

Mr. Cousins: It is not my fault. 3 
a Mr. Bowman: Well, I am asking you the question, Mr. Cousins; 1921 should 
_ be 1925. I want to be fair. 
4 : Mr. Cousins: It has ibeen explained to you that this business started in 
1925. If they make a misprint on there, you can’t blame us, can you? 
3% Mr. Bowman: No. I say, is that a misprint, that 1921? 

Mr. Cousins: It is a misprint. It should be 1925. 
= - Mr. Bowman: All right. For the years 1925 down to the end of 1932, your 
company has paid out only in cash— 


a 
2 


“4 
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Mr. Cousins: $13,394.45. 

Mr. Bowman: Or five quarterly dividends of seven per cent? 
Mr. Cousins: Without the stock dividends. — | 
Mr. Bowman: Outside of the stock dividends? 

Mr. Cousins: Exactly. 


paid yourself, 
Mr. Cousins: Yes. 


Mr. BowMaAn: You mentioned the other day that you were yourself per- 


sonally gradually picking up shares of the company? 

Mr. Cousins: It so happens sometimes, when there are shares on the 
market, I buy in; that is, provided I want them. | 

“Mr. ee Provided you want them; and I suppose provided that you 
get a bargain? 

Mr. Cousins: Well, I am like the rest of the world; if I am offered a bar- 
gain, I take it. 

Mr. BowMAN: Quite so; and you are more likely to be offered a bargain 
the less cash the shareholder gets? 

Mr. Cousins: Well, that is one way of looking at it, I suppose. 

Mr. BowMaAn: Well, is it or is it not a fact? 

Mr. Cousins: I presume it would be, yes. 


Mr. Bowman: Yes; so that to you or anybody else wishing to pick up these 
preference shares, it would naturally. be to any purchaser’s advantage that 
there be no cash dividends paid, oe agree with that? 


Mr. Cousins: Well, you look at it in that light. 
Mr. Bowman:. I am asking whether that is so or not. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, in that list you have, Mr. Marrotte, what was the amount of the 
net profit in the year 1930, according to the books of the company?—A. 1930? 
Q. Yes?—A. I will give it to you, Mr. Bowman. ‘The net profits for the 
year 1930 were $20,318.62 less $2,272.25 income tax. . | 
. Approximately $18,000?—A. Yes. 
. ‘Net, after paying incc Aes: 
. What for 1929?—A. 1929? 
Yes.—A. $14,974.89. 
. $14,000 odd in 1929; $18,000 odd in 1930?—A. Yes. 
. And in 1931, what?—A. There was $18,825.30, less $2,309.53 income tax. 
Yes?—A. That is, $16,000. 
Net of what?—A. $16, 500 roughly. 


DOOLHLOOLHH 


than it was in 1931, how do you account for dividends being paid in 1931 and 
none in 1930?—A. Well, I can tell you—I think I can tell you what the reason 
is. My understanding of it is—whether the directors will agree with me I can-. 
not say—but at the end of this year we still make some more money, but. unfor- 
tunately there is no cash. We have a bank overdraft I think at the end of 
1932 of approximately how much—we have an overdraft of approximately 
$5,000 at the end of 1932; so there is really no cash available to pay dividends 
with. As I explained a few moments ago, we had certain accounts, large 
accounts, that had to be given extra credit. The company didn’t want to do 
that. My own personal opinion is that is the real reason why dividends were 
stopped in the first place. We were not able to get money, money that we had 


set up in the reserve. The company was not in a position to pay dividends. It 


Mr. Bowman: Which, I understand from the accountant, you voluntarily 


. Taking the fact that in 19380 the net income of the company was greater | 
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a is very difficult to ee money ee the bank, when you have an overdraft, to 
~ pay dividends. They don’t like that policy. 

| 3 Q. A company that shows that amount of depreciation written off and bad 
_ debts and everything, which ! think you will admit are on the safe side at least, 
don’t you think if they were able to pay these dividends in 1931, they could 
have done so in 1930; they had a greater profit in 1930.—A. Well, in 19380, of 


Z 2; They had $18,000 in prone —A. Well, I would have to look into that. 
Just a minute, what is your question again? Why didn’t they pay a dividend 
~ in 19380? 
a Q. Yes; the poimt' I am trying to get at is this, that apparently your net_ 
"profit does not seem to make any difference as to whether you pay or do not 
-pay a dividend?—A. Well, it does, Mr. Bowman. That is hardly right. But 
~ there are two things that y ou must take into consideration before you can decide 
whether or not a company can pay dividends. One is they must make a profit, 
- first, and then they must have the money. Now, they have used not only the | 
profit money but they have used money ‘that was set acide for depreciation to 
» extend their factory or to extend their accounts. In any case, they have not got 
- the money in the bank to-day. If they had an overdraft in the bank at the 
.- end of December, to me that is a fair reason why they could not pay dividends. 
e .Q:-Do you know whether or not that is the case in 1930?—A. That they had 
~ an overdraft? : 
=  Q. Yes?—A. As TI say, I don't know why they didn’t pay one in 1930, at 
the minute. 
QQ. The reason I am asking these questions—A. Sure, I can understand. 
3 Q. There is a further question, because when Mr. Cousins was giving 
3 Becitencé the other day, he told us they had about $50,000 in the bank. 
: Mr. Cousins: I told you that, it is true; but I also added this, that we 
pay the farmers twice per month, and we sometimes do not get. paid only once 
~ in three months, and therefore you have to keep that amount of money ahead 
> of you to meet accounts due the farmers, which might run into $100,000 or 
* $120,000 a month. 3 oe 
—.-Mr. Bowman: That hardly jibes with the statement of Mr. Marrotte that 
_ you have an overdraft of $5,000. An overdraft of $5,000 and cash in the bank 
— of $50,000 hardly agree. 
4 Mr. Cousins: I will explain that to you. 
- Mr. Bowman: All right. 3 
a Mr. Cousins: When all these cheques come back from the farmers, at 
the moment there might not have been quite sufficient money to cover those 
g eae and therefore there is an overdraft, and that overdraft remains until 
we overtake it. If I send out $50,000 of cheques, and there may be only $40,000 
eit the bank, ok: is $10,000 of overdraft, and we have to overtake that over- 
E draft 
3 Mr. Bowman: All right, Mr. Cousins. I asked this question because differ- 
ent members of the committee have been getting letters from shareholders of the 
~ company, purchasers, who were induced to purchase stock in the company upon 
- the representation that they would get the seven per cent dividend on the money, 
- and that the company would take their milk. They would have a guaranteed 
oF for their milk. 
. Cousins: Which they did. 
a a Bowman: No. Now, some of these people, in order to get a guaranteed 
~ market for their milk, borrowed money to very substantial amounts. I have in 
_my hand a letter from one person who says that he borrowed money to the 
~ extent of Sone over $1,000 for the purpose of purchasing these shares in 
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this company. The shares were purchased some years ago. He has been paying | 
‘nterest on the amount that he borrowed from the bank, and he has not been 
vetting anything in the way of interest in returns from the company. Conse-_ 
quently that is the reason I am asking these questions; when you show a -sub-— 
stantial profit of $18,000 or $20,000 a year and you do not pay any dividend, | 
then it is only natural that the shareholders should wonder why. a 

The Witness: I am glad to, Mr. Bowman; I am trying to help in every 
possible way I can, to give you all the information. 

Mr. BowMANn: Quite true. 

The Wirness: It is a little difficult for me when you ask me to say what it | 
was in 1930. I only spend part of my time at the business, and I am not so | 
familiar with it; when you ask me, “ Why didn’t you do such and such a thing,” 
I can’t answer that. But I looked at the figures here now, and I find that while 
they give a $20,000 profit in 1930, we had a deficit at the beginning of the year of 
$12,457.89, which had to be made up before the company could pay a dividend. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. What do you mean by a deficit?—-A. Well, it lost money, 

Q. No, no; you gave me the figures Just a minute ago that in 1929 you made 

a profit of $14,000 odd—aA. Just a minute, now— 4 
Q. You gave the figures—A. I will get that for you. I should have said in ~ 
1929 we made $14,964.29. | g 
Q. That is my recollection. That is the figure I just. gave.—A. That is 
right. At that time we had a deficit of $27,000; the $14,000 reduced it. to twelve, 
which carried forward into 1930. That is the figure I was just trying to check up. 3 
Unfortunately when the company started they were not able to sell part of the — 
shares, so that they really were not able to get the whole $240,000 that they had | 
planned to sell. In the first place, they needed that money to extend ee 
business; they were not able to sell all their shares, so they were as a result” 
handicapped, and they lost money. They were not able, and they lost money; — 
and in 1930 we still had a deficit of $12,457.89 to make up. That is, 1 would say” 
a reason why they did not pay a dividend. De a 
Q. All right. Have you the figures for 1928?—A. 1928? | ES 

Q. Yes—A. Yes. | 4 

Q. What does that show?—A. In 1928, in that year we made a profit on 

the operating of the business of $10,312.44; our surplus account,—that was © 
credited to surplus, to which was added $13,808.27 that was the sale of property ® 
they had on Aqueduct street. Against that we had a deficit at the beginning ‘ 
of the year of $14,673, and we had to adjust our capital assets on account ofm 
moving and change of property, to the extent of $32,488.06, which brought — 
forward our deficit at the end of the year to $27,482.78; and at that time we ~ 
were not writing off any depreciation at all. Of course, depreciation that was 4 
not written off, was partially disposed of in that figure of $32,000 that the a 
appraiser gave, | — 
Q. All right. If at the end of 1928 you have a deficit to which you referred, : 


why was this non par value stock issued to the seven per cent holders of pre- 3 


ferred stock, if you had deficits?—-A. Well, that was—those shares were issued 
originally in 1925. 

Q. Adjustment was not made until 1928—A. No, but the company was not — 
in good shape at that time, and they felt they would be able to make the shares — 
worth something some time; and to help out, Mr. Cousins gave this up out of © 
his own personal holdings; and the shareholders perhaps helped out by taking © 
them instead of dividends, instead of putting that additional loan on the 
company. | a 
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3 Q. In other words, do I understand you to say this in effect, that in 1928 
_ although there were no dividends, moneys to meet dividends, nevertheless Mr. 
f . Cousins, shall we say out of the goodness of his heart, gave to the shareholders 
_ 2,450 shares of non par value stock?—A. Yes, he gave it to the company. The 
fF company could not give it, because it could not pay dividends while they had a 
f deficit, but he could give it. 
4 Q. Was a new set of books set up in 1928?—A. No. | 
Q. Did the company show losses every year?—A. Well, what do you mean? 
= @. We have not got a loss yet. From 1928 down to the present time they 
| have all been profits, have they not?—A. Well, yes; there was an operating 
~ profit, if vou like. : 
i= @. Well— A. We still have. We have an operating profit of $10,000. We 
have to take that $32,000. Do you see what I mean? That is loss. That is 
' got out of surplus. 
_ __ Q. Get back to some year and show me where you have loss. We have 
» had all profits yet, in every instance——A. I will tell you what, take this 1930 
| statement where we started; up to that time we had a loss of $12,457.89, with- 
ba out going back any farther. 
i- @. What about 1927?—A. Take the year 1927. 


By the Chairman: 


= Q. These losses were not in operating?—A. The loss on the property, for 
_ instance, in the north end of the city. They moved their premises and they had 
| to move their equipment; they bought a new building; when all these changes 
| were made we had an appraisal. | : 
| Q. Buying of. the building would be a capital investment?—A. I know ike 
' is loss just the same. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


i Q. Don’t forget that you set up a very handsome amount or reserve for 
| depreciation—A. We were not at that time; we were not writing off anything. 
% @. You have done pretty well since, though; $80,000 odd. Will you kindly 
) go back and look at 1925 and 1926, and tell me what you lost in operating?— 
) A. In 1925, Mr. Bowman, we lost $27,151.22. 
ia Q. Are you talking now about your profit and loss account?—A. Yes. 
| a Q. Does that show the net loss after your taxes are deducted for that 
_year?—-A. Well, we didn’t have any taxes that year, because we didn’t make 
any money. We lost $27,151.22 in 1925, up to the 31st of December. 
| a . Is that the profit and loss account that you have there?—A. No, that 
i is a statement I made up for myself; but I will get the profit and loss. It is 
)- in one of these grips here, if you will just wait a minute. 
! Q. Well, get it—A. $27,151,22; that is the first year. 
Q. That is loss?—A. Yes; that was before depreciation. 
Q. Might I have a look at that?—A. Yes. 
Q. $48,000 wages; that seems to be a big item? What is that?—-A. That is 
_ for drivers and dairy help and all that. © 
_-Q. Give me the wages of the executives for that year?—A. The wages of 
- the executives? | 5 
| @. Well, I see, $9,400 and something; that is all right—A. Do you want 
| more details? That includes office. 
| Q. What have you got for 1926?—A. 1926? | 
Ee @. Yes. I will have a look at this while you are looking that up. Surely 
_ there is some mistake about this, or there is some explanation of it. This com- 
| pany did not lose $27,000 from April to December, is that right? There must be 
} something taken into consideration in that item.—A. Well, I think so, sir. 
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By the Charman: — 2e 2 
Q. Did they change their premises at that time?—A. I just don’t remem-~ 
ber what date they did change them. They did move, but I am not just sure 
of the year. I could find that out. = Pe =. 


By Mr. Bowman: oo ae 
Q. Well Mr. Marrotte, that is the year of the new company.—A. In 1925 
that was the year of the new company; that was because they didn’t get the 
~ money that: they figured they were going to get, and they were not able to” 
carry it out. : oo oe 
~ Q. What was their operating loss or profit for that year, not taking int 
consideration what cash they didn’t get or they didn’t write off anything?—A 
I didn’t have any cash. That is only operating. I say the business migh 
have been affected to some extent by not being able to do the business they 
axpected they were going to be able to do; but it is really what they did. 5 
Q. Am I to understand this: in the year 1920, when the old company 
sold to the new company they valued their goodwill at $85,000 and that th 2 
loss was $27,000 the first eight or nine months of that period?—A. Yes.  — 
Q. What about 1926?—A. In 1926 they lost $409.96, | = 
Q. In 1927?—A. That was before depreciation. In 1927 we made a profit. 
of $13,487.25, before writing off depreciation. _ = | See 
Q. Then?—A. We did not write off depreciation. Se 
Q. I think, Mr. Marrotte, there must be some explanation for the los 
in 1925.—A. Well, that is the figure we had prepared at that. time. 472 = 
Q. I know. Take the item in the profit and loss account which you told 
us a moment ago——aA. But there is nothing there, Mr. Bowman. ‘You can. 
see the statement, there is nothing there except wages and you said yourse 
that wages was a big item. = aS 
Q. It seemed to be very big, $48,000.—A. Yes. <= 
Q. The point I am trying to make is that actually, in 1926 this business” 
was to have been sold for $240,000.—A. Yes. | a 
Q. And was to be capitalized at that amount, and arrangements were 
made with the trust company -to underwrite stock to that amount?—A. Was: 
to be sold for $240,000. The $240,000 was to be paid to this company out ol 
the proceeds of the stock. . a ; = 
Q. And A. And they would have had $240,000 in the business. = 
Q. Immediately they go into the business, they lose $27,000 from April to 
December?—A. Yes, they lost that : - 
The CHarrman: I think Mr. Cousins made a statement that the under- 
writing company got away with some of the funds? és = 


4 


Mr. Cousins: They did. ae | re 


By the Chawman: 3 hte To ae ee 

Q. Was that included in the amount?—A: No, that did not come in until 
rearrangement in 19—that did not get in here at all. : : “4 
Q. That is not included in the statement?—A. That is in the goodwill. 
That does not come in. It did not get in in 1925—selling the stock by that 
company did not get into those books until we made rearrangement of the 
capital in 1928. ee 
Q. Mr. Cousins made a statement the other day that the company was 
worth at least half a million dollars. Would you care to hazard an opinion, 
Mr. Marrotte, as to what the company is worth?—A. I would say—the book 
value of the common shares at the end of 1931, or the end of 1930—I will 20 
back to 1929. The book value of the common shares, presuming that the pre- 
ferred share value remains stationary, was $3.75 in 1929; in 1930 it was $5.56; 
in 1931 $6.22; and in 1932 it was $7.22, approximately. ~ pace . 


> 
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~~ Q. How is that book value arrived at?—A. Value of the company’s stock, 
plus surplus, offset against that we have $85,000 in goodwill. If we had to 
“split that in 50,000 shares, 10,000 that we have set out were $50,000 of common 
| shares—if we had to list this at a value of $4, instead of $5, the goodwill account 
would be $10,000 less. 
- Q. I understood you to say a while ago that you set that goodwill in the 
- account there only as a book entry; now you state that it is a cash account.— 
>A. No, I did not say that. I think I did say it was a book entry; 1 think 
- is the difference between the value that the company got, the value the com- 
" pany gave, and the assets that they got. . 
| _ Q. It is really only a paper value?—A. That is all—well, I would not say 
_ that exactly because the company may have given—supposing they gave $5,000 
© worth of stock for $400,000 of value of assets. Well, all they got is the 
' $400,000; so the balance, presumably, is goodwill, because they are willing to 
give $500,000 for it. | 3 


I y 


ia By Mr. Bowman: 
|__ Q. In answer to the Chairman you stated that the paper value of those non 
| par shares was what?—A. In 1931? How is it arrived at? 
— QQ. No—A. $6.22. . 

me (): $6.227—A. In 1930, at the end of 1930— 

- Q. Taking off depreciation, $87,000?—A. Yes. 
~~ Q. Mr. Cousins told us the other. day, and I presume it is true, in fact I have 
no reason to doubt his statement, that he has a real up-to-date plant, a 100 per 
cent plant in good running shape at the present time, one of the best in Montreal. 
i= —A. Yes, sir. : 
~~ Q. And he keeps it up-to-date, so that consequently that $85,000 or $87,000 
| is a reserve?—A. You mean the goodwill? 
 Q. No, I am not talking about that, I am talking about—A. Machinery? 
| ~~ Q. Depreciation—A. Well, we have not—there have been times when we — 
| have had to scrap some machinery or make some adjustment. We have even 
had a reserve—we have even had to write off additional amounts much larger, 
| _ because we found the amount of depreciation which we have set up is not suffi- 
- cient to take care of the different losses on the machinery. 
jm  . Your depreciation is there now at $87,000?—A. Yes, surely, but the 
> machinery is also depreciationg. : 
'~  Q. But he is supposed to keep his machinery at 100 per cent, in good shape? 
/ —A. I do not think any machinery is 100 per cent in good shape. 
| = Q. I am just taking Mr. Cousins’ statement; he says he keeps his plant up-to- 
date, machines running in good order, and is not that as cood as one that is new? 


of 


| —A. Yes. 

| - -Mr. Cousins: Might I explain to you, Mr. Bowman, as I explained before, 
| the action of milk on milk machinery. The action of milk is very detrimental to 
it, and in a very short space of time, all the machinery becomes obsolete. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
ia Q. I should like to ask a question, Mr. Marrotte, as to when you were called 
© in to this company?—A. When I started working? 
: Q. Yes.—A. About 1925. : 
- Q. About 1925?—A. Around there, just about that time. ) 
- Q. When you were called in in 1925, was this company solvent?—A. How 
i -do you mean? . oat 
EB Q. In 1925 you stated the liabilities were $70,000 and some odd. Was this 
company solvent?—A. Just a moment, now. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It is found on page 431 of the Hence about the middle of the page— 


Aaa 1s 
Q. Net assets $39,758.25. EN AY os. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. What were the liabilities?—A. The net assets were $115,789 98, less 
liabilities of $76,931.73. They are right on that page, sir. 

Q. $113, 000?—A. $115,789.98 less liabilities. 

Q. $115,000 of assets and $70,000 liabilities?—A. $76,931.73. 

Q. Liabilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Marrotte, you are an Secs or an auditor. Did you ever 
notice firms going into bankruptey during the pr esent time with similar assets and 
similar liabilities? A. Well, I do not know that you could say— 

Q. That is a large liability is it not?—A. A large liability, yes. The con- 
cern has.a net value of its assets— | 

Q. Who was the valuator at that time?—A. Who valuated them? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not remember that now. 


©. Was that Mr. Cousins’ valuation, or an expert valuator?—A. I would . 


have to look that up; I am inclined to think he had them valuated. 

Q. When you were called in, was this company financially embarrassed? 
Were they finding it financially hard to carry on?—A. In 1925? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, they probably were, I guess that is the reason. I know 
offhand they wanted to expand. 

Q. Now Mr. Marrotte, just let us get this. Mr. Cousins will likely keep on 


retaining you. Was this company not financially embarrassed in 1925. Did they — 


not find it hard to carry on?—A. After this company was formed? - 


Q. No, when it was formed, just prior to it being formed.—A. Just prior to © 


it being formed? Well, I do not know that. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I cannot say that. 


Mr. Cousins: May I answer that question? 
Mr. Sporron: No; I am not asking you this question, I will ask you some 
later on. ; 


By Mr. Spotton: 
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Q. You admitted a moment ago that they had a hard time?—A. I said they | 
wanted to do some refinancing, so I presume the financial arrangements were not | 


good. 
quite hard. They had a matter of $70,000 worth of liabilities and possible assets, 


Q. You presumed that owing to this refinancing they found the struggle : 


possibly valued by Mr. Cousins himself, of $113,000. I just wanted to make 1 


that clear. Perhaps the net assets were only $10,000, if there had been a real 


valuator put on the job. Now, I am told that the Cousins Company was 4 


financially embarrassed at that time, and that is the reason why it was refinanced. 


I have a letter in my hand stating who the doctor was who was called in, the ~ 


financial doctor or the spiritual advisor, and I think it 1s not unkind to say ‘that 
there was a financial struggle in 1925, because those liabilities are higher than 
the amount that anybody would valuate the plant for at that time. And to-day 
Mr. Cousins says it is worth half a million dollars. I think that we should bring 
it to the attenion of our chief, so that he could engage Mr. Cousins as the Finance 
minister right away. I think Mr. Cousins’ oe is $10,000. 

Mr. Cousins: No, it was. 


The Witness: At the present time? 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. No, up to the first of the year—A. Up to the first of the year. 
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Mr. Coustns: It was $10,000. 


i= By Mr. Spotton: 

_ - .Q. His son Cecil gets $5,000? 

The CuarrMaNn: Frank. 

Mr. Srorron: In 1932. 

Wirness: In 1932? 

Mr. Cousins: That was right, Mr. Spotton, it was Frank. 


By Mr. Spotton: | 

>  #£Q. Frank. He loves both sons the same. It is $5,000 Mr. Marrotte— 
3 BA. Just a second, I am trying to find it here. I will have to look it up for you 
_ Mr. Spotton, because salaries have been—Frank has been charged into—has 
_ been split up, some has been charged— 

ie Q. Mr. Cousins said one son was getting $5,000. —A. If Mr. Cousins knows, 
mit is ok. 

a Q. It would be reasonable to believe another son would be getting the same, 
| which would be $20,000 to the Cousins family right away. In auditing the books, 
_ did you notice any other Cousins, any other member of the family drawing 
' salaries? Is there not an amount given to the father or the sons for travelling 
| expenses’—A. Is there any? _ 

\@ Q. I beg your pardon.—A. Is there any travelling expense? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, I would have to— 

Q. Any additional amounts?—A. For travelling ee 

Q. Well, travelling expenses—A. I might— 

-. Q. Upkeep of cars, their own motor cars. I understand they all drive Buick 
4 cars A. Yes, I think they do. 

4 (). Are those cars kept up by this plant? Are they repaired and furnished 
q with gas and oil and everything, those Buick cars driven by those people?—A. 
- I would have to look that up, Mr. Spotton. 

a Q. You have audited the books.—A. Yes. . 

a Q. You have your deputy with you?—A. Yes. I cannot tell you just right 
away. 
r The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps your assistant can enlighten us. 


3 By Mr. Spotton: 

- ~~ Q. My point is this: you know this is the old old scheme. It is nothing 
| bright. It has not originated with Mr. Cousins. All joint stock companies are 
| formed, and the family gets the controlling interest. The other poor devils put 
_ their money in it, and the family gets the controlling interest, and there are no 
© dividends; it is, all licked up in this way. That is what I am trying to get at, 
~and what we propose to get—A. Yes, sure. . 
Q. Can you tell me if Mr. Cousins, Senior, is a full-time employee of this 
company?—A. Well, I cannot tell that, because I am only there part time myself. 
So far as I know he is there every day. 
_ Q. You cannot give us any information as to the upkeep of their motor cars? 
—A. Just a minute, I think so. 
Q. I do not want to delay the committee, because I understand there is 
another witness. If you can give us that information, all right——A. I would be 
very pleased to remit the information about cars. 
Q. I think I shall ask Mr. Cousins a question. Mr. Cousins, do you give 
your full time to this $10,000 job? Do you give your full time to the Ernest 
- Cousins’ milk business? | 
Mr. Cousins: I do sir. 
Q. I know it is not fair to ask you if oa draw other salaries, but it is 
| reported that you are president of—which may be correct, or may not, or may 
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be exaggerated—an amusement compe, the United Areieememe Corporatio 
with a capital of $5,000,000 and many theatres. As the president and general — 
manager of that, of course, you are not giving your full time to the milk business. — 
T think that is not a fair question. I am just merely mentioning that. ie 
‘are no more super men, they have all passed by years ago. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Spotton, I would suggest, unless you ee to base a 
question on that statement, it is scarcely fair. oe 

Mr. SPOTTON: No, I think I am beside the point ‘there. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Do you give your full time to the milk ne 

Mr. Cousins: I do, Mr. Spotton. 

Mr. Bowman: In all fairness, I think Mr. Cousins should be given the 3 
opportunity of making any explanation he has to make. : 

The CHarrRMAN: Yes. I think so, unless we delete it from the Minutes ott 
Evidence entirely. Do you care to make any statement in answer to Mr. — 
Spotton’s suggestion, Mr. Cousins?. 

Mr. Cousins: The only answer I can give to Mr. Spotton’s Bene e is 
this, that I devote my full time to Ernest Cousins Limited, and its value is — 
what Ernest Cousins himself makes it. If my brains are dormant, that, business — 
falls by the wayside. If perchance I can make that business of value, as Iam 
doing—and to-day it is worth 190 cents on the dollar to everybody who has put 
a cent into it, and I cannot make it of value to myself unless I make it of value. 
If I drop dead to- morrow, that business practically may go to the ground. As 
long as I live I can make that business pay, make it pay handsomely. — 

The CuarrMAN: You have not been paying many dividends? 

Mr. Coustns: I was going to explain that. What I was going to say was © 
this: when we started this business in 1925 and expected to get the $250,000, we j 
would have paid dividends right away, but lacking a certain amount of it, we 4 
continually paid capital charges out of profits. 4 

The CuatrMan: Now, we are getting something that your friend, the 3 
auditor, absolutely denied a little while ago. : q 
Mr. Sporron: Mr. Cousins is frank. 
Mr. Bowman: That probably explains it. 
The CratrrMAN: That opens up the whole question again. ; 
Mr. Srotrron: I am sorry you stopped Mr. Cousins, as he had started to he 3 
frank. 4 
Mr. Cousins: Mr. Cousins is ieay honest in ering he says; some- | 
_ times he makes mistakes. : 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Cousins, would you enlighten the ieee Mr.- 
Spotton made the suggestion that you were drawing a further salary, or Ted a 
indemnity from the company besides the $10,000 that has already been men- — 
tioned. Would you enlighten the company as to the total amount you do — 
receive? : 
Mr. Cousins: From Ernest Cousins, Limited? — 
The CHarrMAN: Yes, from this milk company. 
Mr. Cousins: $10,000 a year up until I got this cut. 
The CHatrMANn: And that is all? . 
Mr. Coustns: That is all. As a matter of fact, I am a geting less than that 
at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you get apa as a commission on profits or any- 
thing of that nature? 
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> Mr. Cousins: -No, 1 do not. I draw a flat salary, and I might say that 
_ when this depression started, our profits were cut down, as everybody else’s in 
@ the business were cut down, and | voluntarily cut my own salary. 

e The CHatrMAN: I should like to ask a question of the auditor, just to clear. 
up an impression that seems to be in the minds of some of the committee. 


By the Chairman: . 
| Q. Turn to page 349, Mr. Marrotte, of the Evidence, and you will see that 
_ in drawing up the profit and loss account for the year 1931, at the beginning of 
_ that sheet, you show the total amount of milk purchased and the total amount 
i of sales. There seems to be a suspicion in the minds of the committee that 
- some of the profits are hidden in those expense accounts. Did you audit this 
- statement personally, or through your firm?—A. Through my firm, yes. 
= - Q. What do you say in regard to that item of .wages, totals of the dairy 
| ~expenses? Are there vouchers accompanying those accounts?—A. Yes. To the 
| best of my knowledge and belief, there is nothing hidden at all in the statements. 
| Q. We want to know that—A. That is what I am trying to give you. 
= Q. We want to try to get that. I think it is wise to clear that up in the 
| minds of the committee.—A. Yes, that is what I am trying to tell you. Some 
| of the amounts that those gentlemen asked do seem high. I would be glad to 
| give explanation on the charges you find high. We would be glad to tell you; 
/ 1 do not think there is anything there. There is certainly no attempt to mis- 
- lead anybody. oan 
=  Q. No? As long as we know you are auditing those accounts and there 
= are vouchers accompanying those accounts, all right. They are in perfectly 
* good order, and are what ‘they represent?—A. Yes, to the best of our ability. 


By Mr. Bowman: oe 
Q. Would you kindly refer to page 343 of the Evidence, Mr. Marrotte?— 


me A. Yes. | 


| 
| 


Q. I notice there, referring to 1931, an item, “ Loss on sale of equipment, 


| machinery, $14,661.92 ”?—A. Yes. 


2 Q. Have you any explanation for that item?—-A. I can get you the figures. 
-_ I know what it 1s, approximately. The company found it necessary at that 


| time to scrap a lot of machinery. That is the difference of the machinery they 


had to scrap, the difference between the scrap values, scrap selling price and 


| the value they had on their books. That is the difference between cost and 
| E the depreciation reserve that we had at that time. 


F Q- Would I be correct in saying that the $14,661.92 replaced the scrapped 
- machinery by up-to-date equipment? . ; 
Mr. Cousins: That is right. 3 
Mr. Bowman: That is the cost. In other words, that explains the state- 
ment made a moment ago by Mr. Cousins, that repairs to this plant are paid 
- out of capital, as in this case. That will be correct, will it not? 


3 The Witness: Mr. Gauthier says that machinery originally stood on the 


books at about $22,000. We had reserve to bring that down to about the 
amount of $14,000 less what they got on that machinery that was taken out 
and sold for approximately $2,000. sepe 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. So the $44,000 that was paid for new machinery was charged into the 
plant? The $14,661.92 which was charged up in.profit and loss account at this 
time replaced that machinery with modern machinery?—A. Yes. 

2 Q. How much more was required?—A. I would have to get that. 
B Q. How much more cash was expended to replace machinery that was 
discarded? | 
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year, possibly not as much as that. 
Wirness: A good part of it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Paid for out of profits, Mr. Cousins. » 
Witness: Not charged to profits, profit money may be used for that. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


(. Probably that would account for not being able to pay any quarterly 
dividend, that you had to expend $50,000 for machinery—A. Well, surely that — 
is one of the reasons.. We had to put in new machinery, to extend the plant, 


that is one of the reasons. 

@. Of course. I am only looking at it from what we see here. That hardly 
seems fair to me, that the ordinary farmer shareholder who puts in his money 
in the company and who expects a dividend on preferred stock, finds that the 
company takes $50,000 for new machinery. 

Mr. Cousins: What are we going to do, let our business die? You cannot 
keep business alive unless you have up-to-date machinery. I do not suppose 


‘any machinery in the world depreciates like dairy machinery. You have con- 


tinually to replace it. re Hi . 

Mr. Bowman: If you have to replace it, Mr. Cousins, your auditor told us 
to-day you have a reserve account set up amounting to $87,000. If you put 
this $50,000 into your expenditure last year— : 

Witness: I think he said $87,000. 

By Mr. Bowman: ; 

Q. The reason I ask that question about the $14,661.92— A. In 1931 the 
reserve for machinery was $30,000—$87,000— | 

Q. Well, that is the total—A. Yes, we take out only the machinery, that 
particular machinery against that particular amount, that we have scrapped, 
particularly. We, did not take that out of the general reserve, so much for 
each machine. , 


Q. Your reserve at the end of 1931 was $30,000; is that correct?—A. $30,000. 
Q. Machinery?—A. Yes. | 


Q. What was it at the end of 1930?—A. At the end of 1930 it was $26 000. 


@. At the end of 1930 it was $26,000?—A. Yes. 


Q. At the end of 1931, after putting in $45,000 or $90,000 worth of machin- ~ 


ery, it is $30,000?—A. Yes, because we had to take that amount of deprecia- 
tion. We had no reserve there against that machinery we scrapped. We had 
to reduce the equipment account on the— 


Q. In other words, as Mr. Cousins said a while ago, the expenses for renew- _ 


ing parts of discarded machinery was taken out of capital and taken out of 
reserve account, because the figures you just gave me proved that?—A. I say 
we took it out. of reserve account, as much as was in it, and the balance we had 
to take out of our profits and loss account. 

@. Show me in your pofit and loss account where you have taken out 
$40,000 or $50,000 for machinery last year?—A. We did not write $40,000 
or $50,000. i : 

(). Where is that? Mr. Cousins said a moment ago they spent $40,000 or 
$50,000 last year for new machinery. Show me in your accounts where it 


appears.—A. At the end of 1930. These are approximate figures; $87,000 our 


machinery account stood. We scrapped $22,000 of that and brought it down 
to $65,000. 


Q. At the end of what?—A. At the end of 1930. The depreciation on 
machinery and equipment figure was $87,000. That is what it is $87,000, and 
we scrapped $22,000. That $14,000 is part of it. That was the cost—they 


~ 
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i reduced their figure to $65,000 for machinery, and we bought $28,000 new stuff 
_ which brought it up to $92,000. i | 

i = Q. At the end of what?—A. 1931, a year later. 3 

ee Q. At the end of 1981?—A. Yes, sir—during that year. 

| 2 Q. Yes, but I cannot see yet. Your reserves still continued to climb year 
_ after year?—A. They did not climb very much about that time. I can get out 
| aschedule for you. I will have to dig that all out for you. I can get out the 
| figures for you showing what our transfer of our capital asset—what we took 
_ out and our additions, if you like. 

| ~~ ‘Mr. Bowman: Let me ask Mr. Cousins a question. Mr. Cousins, you 
ie referred a moment ago to $50,000 new machinery. When? | | 
Mr. Coustns: During the last year. Possibly during the last eighteen 
~ months. I could not tell you exactly from my own memory. On one floor alone 
we put in $30,000 worth of new machinery. | 

'. Mr. Bowman: In one room? ~ 

i Mr. Cousins: In one room, yes. 

4 Mr. Bowman: What year was that? 

5 Mr. Coustns: That was during the last eighteen months. 

| Mr. Bowman: Was it 1931 or 1932? 

ie “Mr. Cousrns: Some of it may have come in in the end of 1931 and some 
im in 1932. | : | 

2 Mr. Bowman: That is $30,000. What was the other $20,000 for? 

4 Mr. Cousins: For other new machinery. We are constantly putting in new 
' machinery. I am putting in some more to-day. I am putting in a new can 
~ washer that is costing $5,000. — 


| 

[ 
Ky 
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g By Mr. Bowman: 
 Q. Bearing that in mind, Mr. Marrotte—the statement just made by Mr. 
© Cousins—can you tell us how this reserve account still keeps climbing up and 
| atthe same time you are adding to your plant and keeping it up to 100 per cent? 
. A. I cannot understand what you mean. Our reserve keeps climbing up? 
_ Depreciation? | 
me Q. Depreciation of reserve. At the end of 1932 your depreciation for 
reserves was $95,810.59. Did you not charge against that account any of this 
new machinery?—A. Our $95,000, as I explained a moment ago, is set up there 
_ for specific machinery. Each machine set up is included in this. Now, when 
| we want to replace a machine—supposing the original cost was $10,000 and we 
- have $5,000 set up against that in our reserve, we take out that particular 
~ machine at $10,000, original cost, and $5,000 out of the reserve account against 
| that particular machine, and if there is any difference between the net value, 
_ the difference between the $10,000 and the $5,000—we realize when we sell it 
_ or scrap it or get rid of it—we have to charge that off—that is a loss on that 
particular machine. 
Q. I follow that?—A. The new one is started all over again. 
Q. The second item in this $95,000 is $45,000 for machinery ?—A. Yes, sir. 
4 @. And after all these repairs that Mr. Cousins is talking about you still 
|  have—he says $50,000 even in the last eighteen months—you still have set-up 
for reserve $45,000?—A. I do not know that all that $50,000 is repairs; some 
| of it is really additions, I think, not all repairs. We did not charge $50,000 
to our profit and loss account. The only item we charged was $14,000, as 
charged to assets. It does not affect our expense. | 
Q. That is why I cannot understand your figures. You charge up $14,000, 
- the amount to which I have referred $14,661.92. Mr. Cousins comes along and 
tells us that you spent $50,000. . 
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The Cuamrman: And that that is paid out of profit. 

Mr. Bowman: And that is paid out of the capital. - 

The CHairMAN: Out of the profits. 2 

Witness: Not charged to our profits. . 

The CuHarirMAN: Mr. Cousins ae it was paid out of your profits. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That is Mr. Cousins’ statement; and we still find you have your reserve 


for depreciation not lessened at all, but actually increased?—A. It goes up every ~ 


year; the more machinery you have the more depreciation you have. 
Q. Quite true, and the more reserve you have got?—A. Yes. -— 
Q. If that is so, then you are paying your machinery out of profits—your — 
additions to your plant?—A. No. It is not so, Mr. Bowman. We are only 
paying out of our profits anything we charge to ‘profit. If Mr. Cousins buys— — 
say he buys $30,000 worth of new machinery to-day not to replace anything, . _ 
we do not charge that to profit and loss again, we charge it directly to our ~ 
asset account. The money is used up. The cash may have resulted from profit 
or it may have resulted from additional capital or bank loans or whatever it 
was, but the new machinery is not charged to profit and loss. 
Q. What happens? What do you do with your depreciation account?—A. 
If we have more machinery—if we have $30,000 more machinery at the end of ~ 
this year we have $30,000 more machinery to depreciate, for our depre= 4 
account has increased. . 
Q. All right. Your depreciation account in 1931 for machinery was $30, 000 4 
odd, according to the figures you gave?—A. Yes. = 
Q. In 1932 it became $45,000?—A. Yes, sir. g 
. At the same time you added to the plant, as Mr. Cousins said, some | 
~ $50, 000 worth of machinery?—A. Yes, sir. = 


By Mr. Spotton: 4 

Q. That $30,000 can only come from one place; you do not pick it up off — 

the streets in Montreal; it can only come from selling new stock or out of the 
profits; can it come from anywhere else?—-A. No. That is what I said. 

Q. Have you been selling any new stock?—A. No. : 

Q. Then it must be out of profits?—A. The puss must come out of the 7 
profits. | 

By Mr. Bowman: 

@. Now, in that same year——A. Please Bee: it is not a charge @ 

against the profits i in the business. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. There would be ‘that much profits used he That much money in 
the business if they had not bought machinery to that extent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. From the profit and loss account?—A. No. It does not affect the profit — 
and loss account. There would be that much more money left in the business — 
if we did not buy that machinery. — 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Further down, two or three items down on page 348, after charging up 
in your annual statement, may I point out this, Mr. Marrotte, that that is the 
profit and loss account?—A, Yes. 

(. You have charged for replacements in your profit and loss account then 
$14, 661.92?—A. Right, sir. oe 
. es And below that you take out depreciation.for machinery, $13,990. 94 7— oe 

es, sir. 
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3 for machinery in 1931 you wrote off some $28,000?—A. Yes, sir. 


<2 


cent, I think it was. 


- witness. (Carried.) 
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Q. In other words, in that year, you have taken out and charged to profit 


| and loss $28,600 odd?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And will you now give me what your machinery is valued at in the 


a year 1931?—A. The end of 1931? 


Q. Yes—A. The original cost of machinery was $93,000. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 
Witness: $93,272.92. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Less depreciation?—A. Of $30,412.81. 
-Q. What is the balance?—A. The net balance is $62,860.11. 
Q. All right, so that where you have on your books a book value of $62,000 


A. We wrote off only on the original cost 


-Q. In other words, about— 


| statement, 15 per cent, which as I stated before is the rate allowed by the 


Department of Taxation. poe 7 

Q. You wrote off somewhere between 40 and 50 per cent of the book value 
of the machines, and you charged it up to profit and loss, is that correct?—A. 
No, we wrote depreciation right off the original figure we set, we wrote lo per 


Q. I know, you wrote off 15 per cent of your figures, but on the nominal 
book value of machinery $62,000—you wrote off these two sums to profit and loss 


a total sum of $28,600?—A. We took it at a reduced figure and on a higher 


percentage. : 
_Q. I know, but that is the fact which I am stating?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Pickel: 3 
Q. Mr. Marrotte, on page 349. 
~ The Cratrman: Mr. Pickel, just a moment, we have another witness. 
Would the committee be willing to sit at a quarter after eight to hear this other — 


“By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. At page 349 of the evidence I see a number of items such as advertising, 
salaries, taxes, insurance, stationery and supplies, varlous expenses, and I see 
also general expenses $15,021.87—what has that to do with it?—A. Where 1s 


this? 3 
Q. That is near the bottom of the left hand side of the page——A. I can't 
see in this light, really. ae 
- The Cuatrman: Are the lights all on? 

Witness: Would you like to know the details of? 


By Mr. Pickel: : 

Q. Not the details particularly, but what was it?—A. Well, there is—what 
does the amount refer to, Mr. Gauthier? I can’t give you the detail here, but 
I will make a note of it, and have them get it for you. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Have the statement sent to the clerk. 

Wirness: Will somebody advise me of that, or will I make a note of it 
myself? tie & 

The Cuarrman: Just make a note of it, Mr. Marrotte, if you please. 


By Mr. Pickel: | 
Q. Mr. Cousins, you have how many shareholders throughout the country? 


Mr. COousINs:. Quite a number. 
Mr. Picken: What do you value your stock at to-day? 
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Mr. Coustns: Well, Dr. Pickel, that is rather a hard question to answer. 


I would not like to say, of course they have a market value, which is just what 7 


you can get for it in the open market, that is the real value of it. 


Mr. PickeL: What do you value the stock at? __ 

Mr. Cousins: I never attempted to value it myself. 

Mr. Picken: You didn’t? 

Mr. Cousins: No, I never attempted to. _ i 
Mr. Picket: What do you think it is worth, what would you pay for it? 


myself and the seller. 


money. | 
Mr. Cousins: I haven’t seen but very few of them yet. 
Mr. Picket: Do you want to buy some? ; 

Mr. Cousins: Possibly, if some of it came my way. 
Mr. Picket: Would you put any price on it? 

Mr. Cousins: No, sir. 


to sell. 
By Mr. Hay: 


Mr. Coustns: Well, that would be a question which would remain between — 


Mr. Picken: Well, there are a good many sellers, if you want to make 


Mr. Picket: I can give you a list of ten or twelve who are very anxious — 


Q. I would like to ask the witness what amount of actual cash the com- 


pany has in the bank at the present time as a replacement fund on depreciation 
account.—A. For our replacement fund? We don’t have any fund for that 


purpose, sir. “The depreciation money, whatever amount of the profit is set 


aside for depreciation, that money is part of the money used to buy new 


machinery with—it is bought with that money, but it is not kept in bonds or 4 


in the bank. It is kept in the business as is usual and customary. 
(. Mr. Bowman made reference to some person who bought stock in your 


company under the promise that he would have a guaranteed market for his | 


muk, is that man still selling or delivering milk to the company? 


these men have the privilege of shipping all their milk to us. | 

Mr. Hay: It would be interesting to know whether he still holds that stock, 
or whether he has been frozen out. 

Mr. Cousins: How could he be frozen out? 


Mr. Hay: Well, you buy stock, you look for a bargain. You were telling us 
a moment ago that you buy it up when it is on the market, and when you can 
buy at a bargain. It will be interesting to know if he is delivering milk, if 
he is still delivering milk to your company, and still has his stock. 

Mr. Cousins: He may. 


Mr. Hay: Evidently he has not been receiving dividends on. that stock 


since 1925. 
Mr. Cousins: Yes, he has. 3 
Mr. Bowman: Except for the ones that you gave as quarterly payment. 
Mr. Cousins: And the stock dividends. | 
Mr. Hay: And that no par value stock. 
Mr. Cousins: Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


@. Mr. Marrotte, how much have you written off during the last five years 
on the original cost of machinery in this company, assuming the case of a 


Mr. Cousins: I presume he is, unless he stopped of his own account. All a 
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_ machine which cost $5,000, what is that written down to to-day?—A. We have 
| written down in the last three years, I think— 

| 4 Q. Let us say that the original machine cost $1,000, I don’t care what you. 
take, how much has been written off?—-A. We have written off three years at 
ie. 15 per cent, and one year at 10 per cent, that is 55 per cent. 

The CHarirMAN: That is on the original value. 

fe The Witness: The original value, yes, sir. 

| By the Chairman: . : 

4 Q. Let me see, that 10 per cent that was taken off this year, do you deduct 


_ that from the amount left from last year?—A. No, sir, we wrote 15 per cent off 
the original value, that is what we did. 


By Mr. Wilson: 
(4 5 Q. How long would a machine of that kind last?—A. I could not tell you - 
= that. 
i ; Q. You have some idea?—A. I go by the rate the department charges. These 
are, as I said before I believe, the rates allowed by the Department of Taxation. 
| We use the same rates so that we can keep our figures in line with theirs. 
4 Q. After you have written it off do you try to pay profits on the original 
_. cost, or do you take the depreciation figure that you put on it?—-A. Supposing 
| the machine is totally written off, that we have written the whole 100 per cent 
off, and it would still be in use—suppose they could still use the machine—we 
would not be able to write off any more depreciation on it. 
: Q. From the information you have given it is very difficult to find what is 
written off—A. I tell you we have written off 55 per cent. 
‘4 Q. Can’t you figure this for me, take the case of a machine that cost we will 
say, $1,000—A. A machine that cost $1,000 four years ago, we have written 
off 55 per cent on that machine, it now stands on the books at $450. | 
- Q. Some machines may be entirely written off—aA. We didn’t write any of 
them off before that, that is all we have written off. 

Q. When did you start to write off depreciation?—A. In 1929, that is the 
first year we started to write off, but before that there was a sum put in the 
reserve at the time the arrangement was made, but even at that I don’t think 
there is any machine totally written off—there might be some delivery equipment 
© totally written off. 

3 The Cuairman: Are there any other questions gentlemen? 


By Mr Taylor: 

Q. I just want to refer to the reference that was made in the evidence that 
the business done by this company is about 88 per cent wholesale, is that right 
Mr. Cousins? | | | 

Mr. Coustns: If the percentage is there, yes sir. 

Mr. Taytor: It is shown as 88 per cent wholesale, and 12 per cent retail. 
What is the main item in your wholesale business, who are your important 
customers in the wholesale business? 

Mr. Coustns: I can’t tell you that sir. 

Mr. Taytor: I understand you have considerable trade with the shipping 
interests or navigation, have you? 

Mr. Cousins: Some, yes. That is part of every man’s business. 

Mr. Taytor: Certainly. I am not finding any fault. 

Mr. Cousins: It is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Taytor: Does it compose a large percentage of it? 

Mr. Cousins: No. It is certain percentage, but not a large percentage. 


g srehe MNT r- Taytor: Not a large percentage? 
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Mr. Cousins: No, Asa. uattee oe as ce is a very small percentage. 
Mr, ‘TayLor: Very small? Se ee es ee a 

“Mr. Cousins: Yes. : : : . se 
Mr. Taytor: I was taking your milk shies say Ws Log? st fo that | 
after the navigation season opens your surplus increases tremendously, almost. 
equal to. your association price, and I was wondering if you would explain if 
you had trade with the shipping interests. = 
Mr. Coustns: No. It has nothing to do with it. You lciow, COWS start 4 

to calve in springtime, and double up the milk supply. : 4 
Mr. Taytor: Now, you are getting away. For instance, in J anuary, you ; 

purchased 1,400,000 pounds of milk, with 393,000 pounds of surplus: in Febru- — 

ary, you purchased 1,300,000 pounds or 1,400, 000 pounds, with 384,000 pounds — 

. surplus: in March, you purchased 1,600, 000 pounds, with 255,000 surplus. The @ 

navigation season “would open then. You see next month, in April, you only ~ 

purchased 1,400,000 pounds. approximately, and you have 554,000 pounds of | 

surplus. Then in May, you purchased 1,500,000 pounds approximately, and . 

you had about 731,000 pounds surplus after navigation is open. I understood 

you had a large trade with the shipping interests. 
Mr. Cousins: I would have no power on the surplus. 4 
Mr. Taytor: You would have a larger sale for your milk 1 in the navigation 

season in the wholesale trade. 4 
Mr. Cousrns: It might shrink somewhere else, sir. ae 
The CuarrMaNn: Now, gentlemen, Mr. Marrotte informs me that he wants 

to catch the 6.15 train if possible. He has only about twenty minutes to do it. 

Unless you have something very important, I would suggest that he be allowed — 

to go, unless you want to hold him over. Is the committee satisfied to release a 

~ Mr. Marrotte? i 4 
: (Carried). 
Witness. retired. antes eee = 

sal Se ye CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, vou are satisfied to let Mr. Cousins retire as 54 

well? 
Mr. Picken: Temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we will adjourn until 8.15 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 5.55 p.m. until 8.15 p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House ‘OF COMMONS, 
Turspay, April 11, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 8.15 p.m., : Mr. Senn presiding. 


ee 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand, Bowman, Bowen, Butcher, Gobeil, 
Hay, Jones, McGillis, Moore, Mullins, Pickel, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Spotton, 
_ Stirling, Thompson, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Melfort) , “Wilson. 


J JosnrH L. RoBERGH, storekeeper, of Montreal, was called, sworn and exam- 
ined. Witness retired. ; 


On motion of Mr. Simpson, the Clerk was instructed to summon officers 
of we Montreal Dairy, Montreal, to appear before the committee on Thursday 
next; Witness Roberge to reappear at the same date. 


The meeting adjourned at 9.30 p.m. till Wednesday, April 12, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
EVENING SITTING 


Houst oF COMMONS, 


3 April 11, 1933. 
The CHAIRMAN: Call Mr. Roberge. . 


JOSEPH L. Roperce, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
— Q. Will you give your name and occupation to the committee?—A. Joseph 
pL. Roberge. 
; Q. What is your occupation?—A. Storekeeper. 
Q@. And your address?—A. 6701 Delormier avenue, Montreal. 


Q. I understand that Mr. Roberge has no statement to make, so we will 
ask Mr. Tummon to examine him. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
: Q. Mr. Roberge, have you had any experience with a dairy or milk distribut-. 
ing company ?—A. Yes, sir; twelve years experience. 
| Q. Twelve years?—A. Y es, sir. 
Q. In the city of Montreal?—A. In the city of Montreal. 
Q. You were an employee, were you?—A. Yes, sir. 
(). You are not now engaged?—A. No, sir. 
Q. How long since you ceased to be with a dairy company ?—A. Over one 
year now. 
: Q. And you say that you have been in the employ of a dairy company 
for twelve years?—A. Twelve years, yes, sir. 
Q. With the one company?—A. Only one company, the same company. 
Q. The same company. Now, will you tell the committee just in what 
“capacity you were employed; that. is, what position did you hold?—A. I used 
to make the purchases of milk and cream for the company and used to also 
make remittances to the farmers, and I attended to the production department 
also, and make all reports regarding production. 
q ‘Q. There was, I presume, a superintendent or manager over you?—A. A 
‘superintendent and a general manager. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were they the same person?—A. Two different persons. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. You took instructions, I presume, from the siifentitertient hoe! From 
the superintendent or general manager. 
. Either one?—A. Either one. 
. You say that you kept the records in regard to milk?—A. Yes, sir. 
. In regard to milk that was purchased?—A. Was purchased, yes, sir. 
. And you made up the accounts?——A. Yes, sir. 
The accounts to be paid monthly to the producers?—A. Yes, sir. 
Did you write out the cheques?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Did you sign the cheques?—A. Yes, sir. 
Were there any other names that went on the cheques besides your own? 
_—A. The superintendent or general manager, when one was missing. 
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Q. Now, in this company with oe you were enplvelt did they nae a. 
certain amount of surplus milk or what ppOy called ‘surplus milk?—A. Yes, sir; a 


they had. 


@. Will you explain to the committee just what is meant by scone ile 


or what surplus milk was?—A. That is the milk they received in surplus over 
what they need for pasteurizing. 
Q. And what was sold as fluid milk in earns ?—A. Yes, in pottles: 


Q. That is, if they received 2,000 gallons of milk from the producer to- day — 


and only required 1,900 to go out for sale in bottles, that. 2 there would be. 
100 gallons of surplus?—A. Yes, sir, surplus. 


Q. Now, then, I presume that at the end of ee month, perhaps —how did 


they pay, once a month?—A. Twice a month. 

(). Then, did you make out what the surplus percentage was Ae a 
month?—A. Only once a month; only at the end of the month. a 

Q. Then at the end of each month the actual or real amount of surplus | 
milk was known?-—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I suppose then that the real amount of surplus milk or actual 


surplus milk was divided pro rata among the producers?—A. Yes, among the > 


producers. 
@. And the Be were ea for surplus milk according to the actual 
or real surplus, were the A. No, they were not; they charged more. — 


(). Just a moment now. You say. there was an actual surplus?—A. ‘Yes. . 


@. That was known at the end of each month?—A. Each month, yes. — 

Q. And when the producers were paid at the end of the month ‘they were 
not paid for the actual surplus?—A. No. 

@. How were they paid?—A. They over-charged them. They over-charged © 
the surplus. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Let us be specific. You say they over charged them. : 


Those pronouns are confusing. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. If they did not pay them according to the ue or real surplus what 
happened?—A. Well, they received less. 

Q. The purchaser received less?—A. Yes, * 

Q. How did they receive less?—A. I have some figures. 


Q. Now, let me ask another question. Did I understand you to say that 3 
the producers were paid at surplus prices for milk that was really not surplus? 2 


Sena) eS: 


Q. You said you had some figures?—A. I have some figures. I will show 2 


you. 


Q. Can you give the committee then an actual example?—A. I take, for @ 


instance, for nine months, 1931. 
Q. What months. were they?—A. Starting January to. popes to the 

end - September; that is nine months. 
A. Starting at January?—A. Until the end of September. 


— 


Q. Now, then, these figures you are going to give us—they are not j imaginary q 


figures are they?—A. No, they are real figures. 


@. Not given to illustrate what has happened. They are the actual figures q 
upon which the producer sending milk to that company was paid during those 4 


nine months, were they?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


pany. 


zecords from the company. 


Q. Will you tell us where you got the figures?—A. When I was in the com- 


Q. From the books of the company /—A. Of the company. I keep these 4 
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4 By Mr. Tummon: on 

 Q. Now, all right. Let us take that first nine months of the year 1931. 
Can you tell us what the amount of the actual surplus was for those nine 
months?—A. Yes, sir; it was 538,000 pounds surplus. : 

Q. 538,000?—A. And 89 pounds; surplus. 

Q. 538,089 pounds?—A. 538,089 pounds. 

j Q. How much surplus milk was the producer charged with?—A. 1,140,343 
pounds. : ; 

QQ. That is 1,140,343 pounds?—A. Yes, sir. : 
QQ. Then, the actual surplus for the nine months you say, was 538,089 
pounds?—A. Yes. 

 Q. But the producers for those nine months were charged with 1,140,343 
spounds?—A. Yes, sir. - | 

-  Q. Now, do I understand you correctly that the producers were paid sur- 
plus prices for the actual surplus and in addition they only received surplus for 
the difference between 538,089 pounds and 1,140,348 pounds that was not surplus 
milk at all?—A. Yes, sir. | 

-  Q. Just let us take—you have the figures there for the month?—A. For the 
nine months. ! 

F ~ Q. Can you start at January?—A. Yes, sir. 

QQ. Let us take January, 1931. How much was the actual surplus?—A. 
35,520 pounds. ¢ 

- Q. How much did they charge to the producer?—A. 65,467. 

—  Q. Can you tell us what the association price was for that month?—A.- 
$2.40 per hundred pounds. : : 

4 Q. That was the price that was agreed upon when they sat in together; that 
the distributors and producers agreed upon?—A. Yes. | 

. Q. That was the association price agreed upon, $2.40?—A. Yes, sir. 

E- Q. Now, then, what was the price paid, really paid for surplus milk? Did - 
they pay $2.40?—A. No. They paid the skim price according to the butter 
market, $1.25 for 100 pounds. i 

_ Q. For surplus milk?—A. Yes, for that month. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. $1.252?—A. $1.25. 
- ~Q. 1 do not want to interrupt Mr. Tummon, but would you repeat ee 
figures for January?—A. Yes. Do you mean for the actual surplus? 35,520 
pounds. That was the actual surplus. ; 
-.  Q. And the surplus settled for?—A. 65,467. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
~ QQ. Now, then, Mr. Roberge, did this company that you were employed with 
_—did they pay the association price for that milk that was not surplus milk— 
for the milk that was distributed as fluid milk; did they pay $2.40?—A. They 
did not. 
—_ Q. What did they pay?—A. Paid an average of $2.18. 
F Q. $2.18 per 100 pounds?—A. Yes, that is the average that the farmer 
received for January. 
__ Q. Have you any figures to show what the farmer would have received if 
~he had not been charged with the extra amount of surplus or that was not sur- 
- plus?—A. He should have received $2.30 a 100 pounds. | 
 Q. Instead of $2.18?—A. Instead of $2.18. 
-_-Q. The producer lost 12 cents a 100 pounds in the month of January, 1931? 
Se AS Yes: sir, | 
- _-Q. Because that company charged 100 per cent more for surplus than they 
really had. Now, what about February? How much actual surplus was there? 
_—A. 12,550 pounds. 
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@. And how much surplus?—A. 62,455. | 

Q. Now, then, was the association price the same in that month as in| 
J anuary?—A. Yes. It was the same, $2.40. 

Q. What was the average price they paid?—A. They paid $2.17 to thes | 
farmer. a 

Q. What would he have got if he had not had that extra amount of surplus? : 
—A. $2.36. ‘ 

@. Then there was difference A. Nineteen cents. 

@. Nineteen cents a hundred pounds the farmer lest in that amount because ™ 
they charged more surplus than they should have?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How much was the actual surplus in March?—A. 20, 572. 

@. And the surplus charged back to the producer was how much?—A, 86 sit 

ounds. z 

: Q. What was the association price for milk at that time?—A. $2. 08 berg q 
100 pounds. It was reduced for March. 

Q. How much did the company pay?—A. $1.84. 

Q. What should they have paid if they had not charged me extra surplus?—_ 
A. Exactly $2. 

Co. And the producer lost— A. Sixteen cents. 

Q. Take the next month, April; how much was the actual surplus at that 
time?—A. 60,672. 

Q. And the surplus charged to the producer?—A. 135,503 pounds. 

Q. What was the association price?—A. The same price, $2. 03 per 100 
pounds. 

Q. And they paid?—A. One dollar and eighty cents. : 

Q. And they would have paid?—A. One dollar and ninety-two cents. | 

Q. Had they not charged an extra amount back to the farmer?—A. A loss 
of 12 cents. 

Q. Now, take May. What was the actual surplus?—A. 179,100 pounds. 
Q. And ‘they charged back to the producer?—A. 196,834 pounds, 
Q. 
Q). 
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And the association price was?—A. Was the same, $2.03. 
What did they actually pay the producer?—A. One dollar and sixty- 
eight cents. 
Q. And if there had not been the extra surplus paid back?—A. One ohare 
and seventy-one cents. 
Q. A difference of— A. Three cents? 
Q. Take June, what was the actual surplus?—A.. 109,830 pounds. 
@. And the surplus charged to the producer was, how much?—A. 162,154 
pounds. 
Q. What was the association coe oe It was reduced in June to $1.70. 
Q. This company paid the producer?—A. $1.48. ; 
Q. If it had not charged extra surplus back to them, what would it have | 
been?—A. $1.55. 
Q. The difference is seven cents?—A. The difference is seven cents. 
Q. July, what was the actual surplus?—A. 39,105 pounds. 
@. How much surplus was charged back to the producer?—A. 156,827 
pounds. 
(). What was the association price for that month?—A. $1.70. 
Q. What did the company pay the producer?—A. $1.50. 
cae What would they have paid if they had not charged extra surplus?— — 
1.64. 
Q. A difference of 14 cents?—A. Fourteen cents. 
Q. Take August, what was the actual surplus?—A. 43,248 pounds. 
ce And the surplus charged back to the producer?—A. 147,661. 
Q. 
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And the association price?—A. $1.70. 
What did they pay?—A. $1.48. 
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Q. And if they had not charged extra surplus back how much?—A. $1.63. 
Q. A difference of ?—A. 15 cents. 

Q. Now, September, what was the actual surplus?—A. 37 000 pounds, 

@: What was the amount charged as surplus?—A. 136, 625 pounds. 

. Q. That was what was charged back to the farmer. What was the asso- 
ciation price?—A. $1.70, 

. Q. They paid the producer?—A. $1.48. 

q (. What would they have paid them if there had not been so much ‘sur- 
| plus?—A. $1.64. 

q Q@. And that was a difference of?—A. Sixteen cents. 

j Q. Now, you say that what you have been telling us, these figures you 
- have given us, are the actual record of this company for the period mentioned, 
_ while you were employed as a book-keeper there?—A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. Now, you are speaking only in regard to the one company?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you any actual knowledge as to whether or not this method is 
- carried out with regard to surplus milk, whether it is followed by any other — 
- company?—A. [ think it is carried out, I think other companies do the same 
_ thing. I know there are many complaints from farmers who sold milk to’ the 
- company I worked for. They would ask where they were to ship, and some 
of them were told to ship to such a company. 

The CHAIRMAN: You cannot swear to hearsay evidence. 

Mr. TumMMon: You have no actual knowledge? 

Witness: I can only say what I know about it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Don’t repeat conversations you have heard. Just give us 
~ your actual knowledge. * 


By Mr. Bowman: 

4 Q. Now, have you any objections to telling us what company you were 
employed with?—A. I would rather not tell. I don’t like to have the com- 
~ mittee—I can’t tell the name. 

—. Q. You have no objection to telling the Cheantan privately ?—A. No, not 
F at all. 
q . You will do that?—A. I will do that. 
Mr. Bowman: I might say that Mr. Roberge did not come of his own 
- accord, he was summoned here by us to give evidence. So far as I am con- 
- cerned in regard to that, 1 am quite satisfied. 


The CuarrMan: I am not certain, Mr. Bowman, that is casting a reflection 
on almost any company in the city of Montreal. The evidence being given may 
_ cast a-reflection on any of the companies that have been before us, or any other 
- company, leaving a rather serious reflection on them; I do not like to see that. 

Mr. Picken: Mr. Roberge, what was done with the actual surplus milk? 
Mr. THomrson: I think we should settle this point. before we go any further. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. Might I follow up Mr. Tummon’s questions by asking the witness a few, 
just to make clear the purport of his evidence? Do I understand, Mr. Roberge, 
from the information you have just given to Mr. Tummon and the committee, - 
that in the month of January the two figures that you quoted there, 35,520 
- pounds and 65,467 poouds are separate?—A. No, the 35,000 was included in the ~ 
65,467 pounds. 

: Q. That 16 is malmicd 3 in the 65,467 pounds?—A. The difference is what he 
~ overcharged the farmer. 

7 Q. I see, that is quite correct, so that according to the information which you 
gave to the committee, the producer actually lost that 12 cents a hundred.—a. 
- On the difference. 
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Q. On the Sifesonee between 35,520 and 65,467. Now, just to salen Ae, a 
clear; you have said to Mr. Tummon that the association price was $2.40 a > 


hundred?—A. Yes, that was the association price. 
Q. Well then, you quoted a figure of $2.30—A. That is what they should 
have received if they charged only the actual surplus. 


Q. If they had charged only the actual charge—A. But they did charge cer- — ‘ 


tain surplus, they charged over, that is why this price is reduced to $2.18. 
@). Yes?—A. That means a loss of 12 cents. , 


Q. What is the actual loss there, figured out in dollars and cents, on that 4 


amount? Is that not a loss of 12 cents on the total of 65,467 pounds?—A, } No, 


well you see I have not the total reception, I need the total reception f for ues, you a : 


see, I have only what has been charged in the surplus. 


(). Well, I will not question further, because Mr. Tummon is more familiar F 


with that point than I am; but I would ask you to clear up for the sake of the 
committee, just what the actual loss would be for that month, then we will know 
what it is for the rest of the period—A. Well, I can’t tell you, I have not yee 
total milk received for that month, I have only the surplus, you see. 

@. Well then, will you tell us just what is the significance of those figures you 
quoted—$2.40 is the agreed price between the association and the producer, then — 
you say that he should have received $2.30?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, he only received $2.18?—A. $2.18, yes. 

Q@. That was a loss of 12 cents per hundred?—A. Yes, sir, the loss on all 
what he shipped to the dairy. 

@. On the whole milk?—A. Yes. | 

@. All of it?—A. No, on the surplus. 

@. Not only on the surplus?—A. That is on the ee 

a But on top of that, the milk which was not part of the surplus at all? 
—A. Yes. 


@. I see. Now, Mr. Roberge, you haven’t got the figures showing in addition 4 
to the surplus which you have already given to us—have you got the figures — 
showing the amount of milk they were paid for at the whole milk price?—A. a 


No, I haven’t those figures, I have only for one month. 
Q. Well, will you give us for that month, please?—A. That is September, 
1931. 


given, the milk surplus was 37,500 pounds?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. And the surplus which was charged to the producer was set at 136,625 4 


pounds?—-A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, will you tell us what was sold to the company that acon and 


actually accounted for, over and above the surplus?—A. The company. in ae 
month received 856 251 pounds. 

Q. 856,251 pounds?——A. Yes. | 

(). And they pasteurized?—A. They pasteurized 818,751 sores 
Q. 817,751 pounds?—A. No. 818,751 pounds, and they skimmed 37 500 
pounds—that i is the figure I gave you, the actual surplus, 
Q. Just wait till I see if that coincides—yes, that is O-.K—A. You see, that — 
amount—if you take 136,625 pounds, if you fioure out skim price 70 cents per | 
hundred pounds. 

Q. That is 70 cents, now that is surplus milk price?—A. That is skim price 
—surplus price, yes. 


(. Just a minute now, during that month you have shown that the differ- 
ence in the price was $1 64 as compared with $1.48.—A. That is the average — 


price they should have received. 
Q. That is what they should have received, but they only d did receive $1.48. 
—A. $1.48, I mean. 


i 


@. Now, in the month of September, according to the figures you have already 4 


~~ 
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eS “OF The 16 cents per hundred was figured on the total of 856,251 Aner 
A. I think, yes,—that is the loss. : 
: C). Yes, and that gives us the picture-—A. Yes. 

Benne The complete picture?—A. That is the only one I have on the reception, 
that is why. 
' QQ. Well now, they want me to do a little figuring here. 
The CHAIRMAN: In respect to this company, I certainly think— 


j Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, if you would just let me have a moment we 
will clear up these details. That figures out—perhaps somebody will check me 
if Iam wrong—that figures out in that one month that the producers lost $1,370 
_by the improper grading of the surplus. What would you say about the other 
‘months, would they be somewhat along the same line? 


Witness: It is all the same according to the— 


3 Mr. Bowman: Varying in accordance with the figures which you have 
already given us, but you have not got the figures showing the total production 
‘during each month, 

| . The Wrrness: No, that is the only one I have. 


The CuHarrman: I think I should make some kind of a statement about 
the witness’ attitude in regard to giving the name of the company. As I said 
a moment ago, it seems to me that the evidence given before the Committee 
to-night without disclosing the name of the company, is rather casting asper- 
sions on almost any company in the city of Montreal. I do not know whether 
any assurance was given to the witness that he would not be asked for the 
name, but I feel sure of this at least, that a great number of people in the city 
of Montreal will know with what firm Mr. Roberge was identified prior to or 
during this time, so that it will be an open secret to say the least. I can readily 
_ understand that you might not wish to have the name in the newspaper—the 
reporters are here—but I think that the name should be disclosed by the witness, 
unless some real assurance was given to the witness that he would not have to 
: disclose, the name. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

y @. Mr. Roberge, I think you know the feeling of the committee; they hesi- 
tate to put you in a box; they hesitate to make things unpleasant. I agree 
_ that it would be much better if you would name the company with whom you 
were employed—aA. If it is better for a investigation, I will tell. It is the 
q Montreal Dairy. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


3 Q. Is the Montreal Dairy doing business now?—A. It is the same people, 
except they changed the name. 
— Q. What is done with this surplus milk?—A. The real surplus, you mean? 
Q. The real surplus?—A. It is skimmed. 
) Q. What was done with it; was it distributed as cream?—A. As sweet cream 
or used sometimes for ice cream. 
Q. Was much of it churned into butter?—A. No, they didn't. 
Q. You were acting as what, secretary?—A. No, buyer for milk and cream. 
Q. What was your official ‘title: you were just a buyer?—A. Buyer. 4 
used to remit to the farmers, used to make all the reports of production of the 
farmers. 
z Q. Who told you how much of surplus milk and how much of the fictitious 
milk, fictitious surplus?) How was that come to?—A. That was from the 
manager. 
| Q. They told you how much to put down?—A. Yes, and the prices. 
-Q. You say by the month that the association price was so much.—A. So 
much. 7 


' 
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Q. But they only paid so nich ee 
Q. Why was this discrepancy? Why didn’t the producer get the wholes 
price?—A. He got the whole price of $2.40 for a certain number; just the 


figure that is paid was the association price at $2.40, but they tell the farmers — 


they have more surplus than they really have. 
By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Can you tell us what they do with the surplus milk?—A. You mean the ~ 


real surplus or the other? 

Q. With the real surplus?—A. They skim it. 

Q@. And what is done with the skim, used for table or sweet cream?—A. It 
is used for table cream or ice cream. 

Q. It is used for table cream and ice cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said a moment ago there was a certain amount pasteurized; for 
instance, you mentioned in a month they pasteurized so much; I think it was 
for the month of September?—A. Yes. 

Q. Giving a certain quantity as real surplus and a certain quantity as aries 
surplus milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the real surplus milk, that is in Betnmiber cdo I record the month 
properly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that all skim?—A. Yes. That is the real amount of milk skimmed. 

@. You have no figures as to what were their revenues for that skim milk, 
I suppose?—A. No, not now. 

Q. In your knowledge, do you think that it brings the company less, as much 
or more, sold for sweet cream?—A. The milk they use—they skimmed to be sold 
for cream purposes should have been paid the same price, the regular price. 
| Q. That is not my question. Do you know if it brings, once it is sold 
into cream— A. Yes. 

(. Either sweet cream— A. Yes. 

Q. Or for ice cream purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. The manufacturer of ice cream, does it bring to the company less, the 


same or more money?—A. More money; because the milk is paid on account 4 


of the butter market. 

Q. Supposing you had one hundred pounds of milk and sell it as fluid 
milk?—A. Yes 

Oat brings a certain amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you skim that milk and put it in sweet cream, and you sell it 
as sweet cream; will it bring as much a hundred pounds?—A. Just as much, 
because they pay less. 

Q. I say would that bring as much money?—A. Yes. 

Q. It will bring as much money?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will it brmg more?—A. Well, I can’t tell you exactly, because I would 
have to figure it out. 

@. Are you under the impression that it would bring as much or more?— 
A. As much money. 3 

@. As much money?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could the company count that the amount of fictitious surplus—let us 
call it so for the moment—would be that they have pasteurized a certain 
amount of milk, put it on wagons for delivery, and what they had to bring 
back to the plant, would be the discrepancy between the two figures?—A. No, 
it is not mentioned in that. It is only milk received. 

Q. I don’t think I am making myself plain. —A. You mean milk the driver 
returns? 

Q). Returns.—A. It is not mentioned in that, because “that is only the 
recelving. 


. 
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Q@. Are the returns from the wagon taken into consideration in your cal- 


 culations?—A. Yes; it is skimmed and it is used in milk for cream when it 


is good. 
Q. Consequently, taking the real surplus milk as you count it, and the 
returns from the wagon, from the delivery wagon to the plant, you are taking 


~ that into consideration; and this is skimmed, and in your opinion brings as 
- much money to the company as any other milk?—A. Yes, when it is used for 


sweet cream, when the milk returned is not sour; because when it is sour, it 
is used for butter. : 
Q. Is there a great proportion coming back as sour milk?—A. Yes, there 


is quite a difference. It does not not pay as much. 3 


Q. In your opinion, about what percentage which is brought back from 
the returns of the delivery wagon is sour?—A. I can’t tell you exactly, 
~ Q. You have no idea? 


_ The CuairMan: Would it account for all that surplus, that is what you 
mean, Mr. Bertrand? 


Mr. Berrranp: I beg your pardon. 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean to say would it account for that extra surplus. 
The Witness; He is speaking about milk returned from the wagon. 


Mr. Bertranp: I am trying to find out if the company could justify this, 


if the returns from the delivery wagon would make up for the discrepancy, 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I understand. 


Mr. Moore: You might ask him if he took out one hundred quarts of milk 
in his wagon, how many would he likely have come back, the average, approxi- 
mately. 3 


Mr. BERTRAND: Yes. 


- By Mr. Bertrand: 
@. Do you know about the average of returns that there are from the wagon? 


—A. No, I don’t know. 


a 
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. If you don’t know the average of returns, you don’t know the average 
or amount of sour milk that would be returned?—A. No, I don’t know exactly; 
but they take just the ones they need. 

@. They are pretty strict on these orders with delivery men?—A. Yes, 
because they don’t want any returns. 

Q. Consequently the quantity would not be so much?—A. Not so much. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What is done with the skim milk?—A. Well, they might use the cream 
for table cream or ice cream. 
_ Q. The skim milk, the separated milk?—A. Well, sometimes they throw it 


in the sewer; sometimes they sell it to a certain company in Montreal to be 


used to fatten chickens. 
Q. Do they make buttermilk, apart from what they churn?—A. Yes, but 
no market on that. 
_ Q. That is very small?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: ; | 

Q. Mr. Roberge, you say that a certain amount of this milk was paid for 
at contract prices, or at least at association prices?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. And how was the milk disposed of that was paid for at contract prices? 
—A, It is all bottled, pasteurized. 

Q. All bottled?—A. All bottled. 

Q. Did they have no sale of bulk milk to restaurants or places of that kind? 
—A. For hospitals, sometimes. 


— 
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Q. And did they get the same amount of money for milk that was delivered — 
in bulk as they did for milk that was bottled?—A. No, they had special prices | 
for that.- “| 
Q. What was the ater can you tell me that?—A. No, I don’t know | 
because I didn’t handle the sales. | 

Q. Would you suggest that there is no chance whatever that the difference | 
in the price of milk sold in that way might account for the difference in surplus? 1 
—_A. It is pretty hard to say. oI 

Q. There may be a reason for this extra amount of surplus over and above | 
that that was not pasteurized, and the reason might be that they disposed of | 
milk in bulk for which they took a good deal lower prices. -—A. When they | 
reduced prices they have to take their profit Just the same. . bi 

Mr. McGruuts: Would not the surplus be sold as fluid milk? 


The CHAIRMAN: Qh, yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. You say you were instructed by the superintendent or manager as regards — ; 
the amount of fictitious surplus? BY 
Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me to interrupt—frankly _ 
I have been wondering these last few minutes just how far we should press this — 
witness at the present time. I think all the members of the committee appre-~ 
ciate that the charges that are made are most serious; and I think we should be® 
just a little slow at the present time before we know where we are at, in pressing — 
the witness too far. Personally, as a lawyer, I must admit that I don’t know z 
just what the practice is before committees of the House, just how far we can — 
protect the witness. This witness might have to have protection in this com- | 
mittee. In all fairness he should have. : q 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. | 
Mr. Bowman: I would be inclined to say that perhaps the witness might _ 
be allowed to appear to-morrow, or whatever day the committee next desires to 
sit, and in the meantime that we probably find out just where we are at in thi 
matter. E 
The Cuatrman: I don’t think, Mr. Bowman, that we could protect the wit 
ness against false statements. The fact that he is on oath— . ¢ 
Mr. Bowman: I am taking it for granted, Mr. Chairman, that his state- 
ments are true. As the Chairman is aware that in the ordinary court of law the - 
witness very often asks for and gets the protection of the court in so far as any — 
statements which he may make are concerned; and as I say, unfortunately Is 
must confess that I am not just sure what the procedure before a committee of a 
the house is. But as I said before, I do think that the committee should pro-~ 
tect this witness in so far as we possibly can. The fact is that the statements — 
that he has made clearly indicate that the company that he has named, if we are 
to believe his statements that are given, have been guilty of a very, very serious 
practice, a criminal practice, as a matter of fact. I think you, sir, as Chair-— 
man of this committee, should notify that company of the very serious statements 
and charges that have been made; so that they may take, if they so desire, the 
first opportunity of presenting themselves to the committee possibly, or take | 
such action as they may deem advisable in the circumstances. 4 
The CuarrMAN: Well, would it not be better to have the committee auth 
orize the clerk to do that, or shall I do it myself? 
Mr. Wiuson: Would it not be advisable to subpena that company. a 


us get to the bottom of this matter. If this company is doing wrong, they should 
be punished for it. We should get at the bottom of it. I think we have as 
dilly-dallying too long. 
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_ The Cuatrman: If the company is subpenaed, I think they should have an 
opportunity to cross examine the witness here, to be perfectly fair to them. | 

| Mr. Witson: If they were to bring their records, would they not show 
exactly what he has said, or disprove what he has said? A lot of people have 
_ the same suspicion in regard to what has been brought out, and we want to 
_ prove it from the company. I think we should take action and subpcena the 
company here at the earliest opportunity. — | : 

. The CuHarrman: If that is the wish of the company, all right. 


_ Mr. THomson: I would move to have the company subpcenaed and ask it 
_ to appear here either to confirm or contradict the statements that have been 
_ made. (Carried.) | 3 2 
4 The CuatrMan: We shall meet to-morrow at eleven o’clock. There are 
* other witnesses summoned for to-morrow, and I think we should leave the present 
_ witness to finish his evidence on Thursday when the company will be present. Is 
_ that satisfactory to the committee? : 


Pe) 
is 


q Committee adjourned at?915 o'clock, to meet on Wednesday, April 12, at 
p11 o'clock am. — © =e = 
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